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Foreword 


The Early Medieval period holds particular signifi- 
cance for the development of art in Croatia. It repre- 
sents the first period of architectural and artistic crea- 
tion in the region whose protagonists, besides the pre- 
Croatian population, were also Croat. Upon migration 
from their original homeland to the Adriatic coast and 
its hinterland at the end of the 8'" century, the newly 
settled Croat population created their first culture and 
art by borrowing from the earlier ancient civilizations 
that had occupied the region. 


From the Early Middle Ages, Croatian ground has been 
an integral part of the Western European civil, religious 
and cultural territory, contributing prevalent peripher- 
al characteristics to the artistic styles of the major in- 
fluential cultural centres in all periods of development 
of the medieval and the modern art. If there was ever 
a period in that extensive development where the pe- 
ripheral artistic achievements in Croatia came closest 
to the most developed European centres, it would un- 
doubtedly be the Early Medieval period. Particularly 
in that period, Croatian Pre-Romanesque and Early 
Romanesque architecture and art produced the great- 
est number of buildings and sculptures which could be 
listed amongst the highest aesthetic achievements of 
European art between Antiquity and the High Middle 
Ages. 


In the ample heritage of Croatian Pre-Romanesque 
and Early Romanesque architecture and sculpture, 
Dalmatia stands out for the quality and quantity of 
its monuments. Dalmatia comprises the central prov- 
ince on the East Adriatic coast, though with differing 
borders throughout history. It had its largest territorial 
proportions as a Roman province, when its borders en- 
compassed almost the entire East Adriatic coast, from 
the southeast of Istria to the north of Albania. At that 
time Dalmatian territory encompassed a large part of 
the present-day Croatia and Bosnia and Herzegovina, 


the entire present-day Montenegro, and part of the 
present-day Serbia. By contrast, it was at its smallest in 
the Early Middle Ages, when it only included Dalma- 
tian cities under the Byzantine government from Zadar 
to Kotor, the suburban areas of these cities, and the is- 
lands of Kvarner and Zadar. With regard to the expan- 
siveness of Dalmatia's borders in different historical 
periods, the name of Dalmatia has more recently been 
used to refer to the territories within the borders of the 
Austrian province of the “Kingdom of Dalmatia,“ ex- 
tending from the island of Rab to the Montenegrin lit- 
toral, and including deep hinterland all the way to the 
Croatian province of Lika in the north-west and Bosnia 
and Hercegovina in the north-east. That definition of 
Dalmatia will be the basis for the territory of architec- 
tural research covered by this book as well. However, 
out of respect for the historical period of Byzantine 
Dalmatia, this book will also include the north-west is- 
lands of Kvarner (Krk, Cres, Lošinj). 


In addition, due to historical geographic and artistic 
stylistic criteria, some territories outside of the Repub- 
lic of Croatia have also been included within the ter- 
ritory of the Early Medieval Dalmatia: Boka kotorska 
(The Bay of Kotor) and the entire remaining territory 
of Montenegro, as well as Early Medieval locations in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. The Bay of Kotor had been 
the borderland of Dalmatia facing the neighbouring 
Praevalitana province since Diocletian's administrative 
reform in 297. When the Roman Empire was divided in 
395, the border between Dalmatia and Praevalitana be- 
came the border between the Western and the Eastern 
Roman Empire. That border in the period of the Early 
Byzantine Empire separated Dalmatia from the Illyrian 
prefecture which extended east of the River Drina, and 
along a line between that river with the South Adriatic 
east of the Bay of Kotor. 


The Early Medieval architectural heritage of the neigh- 
bouring Republic of Bosnia and Herzegovina has also 
been annexed to the Early Medieval corpus of Dalma- 
tia due to its historical geographical affiliation with an- 
cient Dalmatia, and its subsequent artistic and stylistic 
affiliations with the Western European Pre-Roman- 
esque and Early Romanesque period. 


Among all Croatian regions, Dalmatia has the longest 
urban, artistic and civil traditions, and with respect to 
the Early Medieval period it stands out due to both the 
quality of prominent examples of the Pre-Romanesque 
and Early Romanesque architecture and sculpture, but 
also with the quantity of both well-preserved build- 
ings and remains. It would not be an exaggeration to 
claim that the region's quantity of well-preserved Pre- 
Romanesque buildings and remains comprises one of 
the greatest regional concentrations of the Early Medi- 
eval church architecture both in Europe and around the 
Mediterranean. This wealth of heritage is characterised 
by an exceptional abundance of architectural types and 
forms. In addition, the Pre-Romanesque sculpture that 
is prevalently preserved and exhibited in the museums 
of the Dalmatian cities, comprises one of the richest 
corpuses of the so-called “interlacing ribbon pattern“ 
sculpture in the world, and is characterised by extraor- 
dinary richness and variety of ornamental motifs. The 
precise time of creation can be determined for a con- 
siderable number of the Early Medieval reliefs in Dal- 
matia, due to the fact that their inscriptions in many 
cases refer to particular rulers of the Early Croatian 
state, or renowned prelates and secular officials from 
the Dalmatian cities. For this reason these pieces are 
often taken as the reference point for the dating of not 
only Croatian, but in certain cases even European Pre- 
Romanesque and Early Romanesque sculpture, espe- 
cially in the period between 9% - 11" centuries. 


It is therefore understandable that researchers' focus 
since the Romantic era of European historiography in 
the second half of the 19" century has been directed 
towards the Dalmatian Pre-Romanesque period. This 
period became widely known as the Early Croatian 
art due to its historical correspondence with the Early 
Croatian state. In addition to contributions from the 
international authors, many Croatian art historians, 
architects, archaeologists and other experts who have 
examined individual buildings and works of art and 
published studies on Early Medieval architecture and 
sculpture in Dalmatia from the different perspectives 
of art history and archaeology have also participated 
in the examination and scientific analysis of the Dalma- 
tian Pre-Romanesque period. 


Nevertheless, despite a substantial number of pub- 
lished papers, syntheses and books on the Dalmatian 
Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque period, it 
cannot be claimed that this period of Croatian art and 
architecture has been scientifically analysed and in- 
terpreted in a satisfactory manner. There is primarily 
a lack of thorough individual analyses, because there 
are fewer buildings from that period which have been 
examined by contemporary methods of technical and 
historical science than the great wealth of example yet 
to be thoroughly examined. Consequentially, the con- 
clusions which are made based on this inadequately 
examined corpus cannot satisfy all the criteria of con- 
temporary scientific research. 


The present volume wants to eliminate at least some 
of the shortcomings of previous research into this seg- 
ment of Croatian cultural heritage. The starting point 
for representing Pre-Romanesque and Early Roman- 
esque architecture in Dalmatia is to publish, as does 
this work, the most complete possible architectural 
corpus in separate volumes (second, third and fourth), 
which incorporates around five hundred monographic 
units that detail surrounding historical areas, cities, 
settlements and especially numerous individual build- 
ings. On the basis of such a corpus, this first volume 
synthesises hitherto barely examined issues of Early 
Medieval urban planning, inadequately preserved and 
incomparably less researched residential architecture; 
its presents typological, morphological and chrono- 
logical classifications of church architecture, which is 
observed with respect to the liturgical demands of that 
period; and it summarises the period's architectural 
and ornamental characteristics. In addition, in a sepa- 
rate chapter this volume places the Pre-Romanesque 
and Early Romanesque architecture of Dalmatia in the 
wider framework of the Early Middle Ages in Europe. 


In terms of cultural heritage research as an everlasting 
process, no paper on this subject, not even a book of 
this size, can offer a final conclusive analysis of the ar- 
chitecture and art of a certain period, but must be seen 
to comprise only a smaller or larger step forward in on- 
going research. In that sense of contributing to an on- 
going program of research, this work offers a compre- 
hensive bibliography and chronological tables which 
present Early Medieval architecture in relation to the 
most significant European historical events and build- 
ings of the period. 


Prior to the publication of the first of four envisaged 
volumes, the author considers it his duty to express his 
deepest gratitude to those who contributed to the reali- 


zation of this book. Since there are many such people, 
I will mention only those with the very greatest merits. 


In the late-nineties of the past century, Ante Milošević, 
Director of the Museum of Archaeological Monuments 
in Split, suggested that I should take on the complex 
task of analysing the Early Medieval architecture of 
Dalmatia, to be published in the already started mu- 
seum edition Monumenta medii aevi Croatiae as a specific 
and hitherto uncollected architectural corpus of that 
period. The Museum accepted my proposal to include 
the Faculty of Architecture in Zagreb as the co-publish- 
er which participated in the final editing through its 
members on the editorial board, due to the specific na- 
ture of the architectural corpus. 


The executive publisher of the volume, Književni krug 
(The Literary Circle) in Split, presided over by Nenad 
Cambi, handled all publishing matters and finalised the 
project by including the book in its renowned library 
“Knjiga Mediterana“ (Book of the Mediterranean). 


Jerko Marasović is the author of numerous plans (ar- 
chitectural surveys and conceptual designs), some of 
which are published here for the first time. Iused many 
of the research results of Ivo Petricioli, and for the Du- 
brovnik area those of Željko Peković. 


This volume's abundant photographic corpus is mostly 
borrowed from the Museum of Croatian Archaeological 
Monuments. Its author is Zoran Alajbeg, and it is com- 
plemented by the photographs of Živko Bačić, Zvonimir 
Buljević, Pero Dragičević, Nenad Gattin, Miljenko Mojaš, 
Ivo Pervan, and other authors. 


The computational processing of and collecting of 
presented material was mostly performed by Katja 
Marasović, Snježana Perojević and Anka Plazibat from 
the Mediterranean Centre for Architectural Heritage, 
Ita Prančević-Borovac and Danijela Matetić-Poljak from 
the Arts Academy, and Bojan Ćurković and Tomislav 


Alujević, students of the Faculty of Civil Engineering 
and Architecture in Split at the time. 


I owe my gratitude to the reviewers as well, Ivo Babić 
and Željko Peković, who provided some very useful ad- 
vice in addition to their reviews, and Tomislav Raukar 
for reviewing the historical segments of the text, and 
the historical development maps. Researchers of the 
Pre-Romanesque period, Radoslav Bužančić, Vladimir 
Goss, Nikola Jakšić, Željko Rapanić, Pavuša Vežić, Mate 
Zekan, Ivica Žile, and many other colleagues, helped 
with suggestions and data concerning the Early Medie- 
val heritage from Kvarner to Montenegro.The first edi- 
tion of DALMATIA PRAEROMANICA was published 
in the Croatian language between 2008 (1* volume) to 
2013 (4 volume). The author is pleasantly convinced 
that the edition has already fulfilled its basic purpose to 
a great extent, and that experts, authors, and the wider 
public will find material of value and use in the work 
for a considerable future. The purpose of the second 
edition is dual. The author, the publishers and many 
collaborators on this project considered that, the cor- 
pus of the Pre-Romanesque Dalmatia and East Adri- 
atic, with respect to the position it takes in the world 
of Early Medieval art, and especially architecture and 
sculpture, should be available to a wider audience than 
that limited by familiarity with the Croatian language. 
Therefore, with this publication, the volume is now 
presented in English. In addition, between 2008, when 
the first volume was published, until the present day 
many new relevant data have been found concerning 
research into the Pre-Romanesque architecture of the 
eastern coast of the Adriatic. This translation incor- 
porates the latest amended data. Research into Early 
Medieval architecture in Dalmatia will undoubtedly 
continue, enriched by new findings and new results of 
predominantly young upcoming researchers. I would 
be extremely pleased if the new generations continued 
where this edition left off. 


Introduction 


Dalmatia Praeromanica is the abbreviated Latin title of 
this edition, which is more precisely determined by its 
subtitle: Early Medieval Architecture in Dalmatia. 


The title determines the main topic, and the subtitle 
more closely points to the fact that the content refers 
to the Pre-Romanesque architecture, extended to the 
Early Romanesque period, which is encompassed, to- 
gether with the Pre-Romanesque period, by the histori- 
cal framework of the Early Middle Ages. 


The first chapter of the edition discusses three basic 
starting points relating to the territory where Early Me- 
dieval architecture has left evidence of its existence, the 
time of occurrence and development and the concept of 
the Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque period as 
stylistic architectural and sculptural characteristic of 
the Early Medieval buildings. 


The Early Medieval cities, settlements and individual 
buildings considered in this book are located in the 
coastal, insular and hinterland areas of Dalmatia. Terri- 
torial considerations, however, could not be based sole- 
ly on the geographical map of the present Dalmatia; as 
stated in the Foreword, we needed to take into account 
the historical map of the Early Middle Ages and ob- 
serve the architecture of that time in the framework 
of the administrative political and ecclesiastical terri- 
torial structure of the East Adriatic territory between 
the islands of Kvarner and the Albanian border with 
the deep hinterland which includes the Early Medieval 
remains of architecture and sculpture in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina and Montenegro. 


The issue of the time when Dalmatian architecture orig- 
inated and developed after the invasions of the Avars 
and the Slavs on the East Adriatic is closely related to 
these questions. With regard to the extensive bibliogra- 
phy concerning the history of the Early Middle Ages, 


the intention here was only to offer a brief chronologi- 
cal framework which includes the analysis of that peri- 
od in terms of five centuries (from the mid-seventh cen- 
tury to the end of the eleventh century) within which 
the Early Medieval architecture and art in Dalmatia 
originated and developed. 


The matter of style is approached here from termino- 
logical, artistic, and technical perspectives. The termi- 
nological approach is particularly important for the 
period discussed here, because very few periods in 
art history have had such indeterminate historical and 
stylistic features as the Early Middle Ages in the West- 
ern Europe. It seemed essential to discuss the issue of 
style as an artistic and technical expression of prima- 
rily the Pre-Romanesque period at the very beginning 
of the book, especially with respect to two bordering 
stylistic terms — the Antiquity, which preceded it, and 
the Romanesque period which succeeded it — in order to 
explain, among other things, the criteria for the selec- 
tion of buildings which are represented in this edition 
in conformity with the requirements of the scientific 
discipline of art history. At the same time, we needed to 
distinguish the oldest period of the Romanesque style 
which is commonly referred to as the Early Romanesque 
period or the First Romanesque period, and incorporate 
it within the Pre-Romanesque corpus, because that pe- 
riod in historical classification also belongs to the Early 
Middle Ages. 


The term built heritage needs no further elaboration. 
It should, however, be emphasised, in terms of some 
previous uncertainties regarding the said term, that it 
implies the art and technique of building from which 
three mutually connected, but still separate disciplines 
of urban planning, architecture and civil engineering de- 
veloped in considering building technologies and 
techniques. Even though this book predominantly dis- 


cusses architecture, it was necessary to encompass urban 
planning with regard to the construction of cities, settle- 
ments and other expansive spaces. The study of archi- 
tecture sometimes requires the perspective of civil engi- 
neering, which is to say, the execution and technique of 
construction of works in space. The term built heritage 
refers to urban or rural objects, individual buildings 
and their parts. 


It is almost a century and a half since there has been a 
systematic study of Early Medieval architecture in Dal- 
matia, therefore we needed to refer to historical sources 
and the hitherto mentioned literature before presenting 
the corpus. The sources are briefly presented to offer 
basic information about the historical groundedness of 
conclusions concerning the time and development of 
Early Medieval buildings. The summarised overview 
of the hitherto mentioned historiography is presented 
in chronological order to demonstrate the contribution 
of numerous researchers to the examination and scien- 
tific analysis of the architecture and art of Early Medi- 
eval Dalmatia developed between the Romanticism of 
the mid-nineteenth century and the contemporary sci- 
ence of art history at the beginning of the third millen- 
nium. A more detailed review of previous researchers' 
views on various issues concerning the Dalmatian Pre- 
Romanesque and Early Romanesque period, as well as 
individual buildings which belong to the said period, 
is incorporated, as is relevant, within the architectural 
corpus section, or the section that synthesizes the dif- 
ferent views on the Early Medieval architecture. 


The basic corpus of the Dalmatian Pre-Romanesque and 
Early Romanesque period is presented in the second, 
third and fourth volumes of this edition and includes 
the overall corpus of the Early Medieval buildings, set- 
tlements, cities and surrounding territories. We could 
have arranged the corpus material according to either 
of the following criteria: alphabet order (according to 
analysed names), historical order (which could have 
been used if we had known the exact time of origin of 
all listed buildings), typological order (which would 
have required morphological classification of the cor- 
pus in advance), or geographical order. Geographical 
order seemed the most appropriate for our research; 
it provided a better insight into the relatedness of the 
typologies of architecture and urban planning within 
the territory where the Early Medieval architecture de- 
veloped. 


By opting for geographical order, we were able to har- 
monise the basic natural analysis of the wider Dalma- 
tian territory with the historical criterion, and explain 
the political and ecclesiastic organisation of the terri- 


tory in the Early Middle Ages within the framework 
of existing regionalisation. We were, furthermore, able 
to analyse the corpus from the perspective of basic re- 
gions and sub-regions on the one hand, and simulta- 
neously explore the two Early Medieval territorial sys- 
tems which co-existed in that period. The first refers to 
the Byzantine cities and their territory (including some 
northern Adriatic islands), and the second refers to the 
Early Croatian territorial organisation of counties for 
the most part comprised of those cities' hinterlands, 
as well as to the organisation of other “Sclaviniae“ in 
South Dalmatia. 


In terms of that classification, we present the overall 
corpus material concerning the Early Medieval archi- 
tecture as illustrated on four basic territorial levels: re- 
gions, wider territorial units, Early Medieval cities or 
settlements, and individual buildings. 


The architectural corpus material of the Republic of 
Croatia is divided into four regions (Kvarner, North, 
Central and South Dalmatia). Beyond the Croatian bor- 
ders, we encompassed the Early Medieval corpus of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina and the Pre-Romanesque and 
Early Romanesque buildings (or their remains) in the 
Republic of Montenegro. In four Croatian regions the 
corpus material is divided into wider territorial units, 
and some sub-regions, which in certain parts more or 
less correspond to the Early Croatian counties, or the 
wider territories of the Croatian cities within the Byz- 
antine, or encompass each individual island of Kvarner 
or Dalmatia where the remains of Pre-Romanesque or 
Early Romanesque architecture are preserved. In terms 
of wider entities, the Early Medieval cities and settle- 
ments are presented as special monographic units. In 
the catalogue unit concerning each Early Medieval city 
or settlement, settlement structure is analysed and the 
position of individual buildings is determined. 


The most substantial part of the corpus is occupied 
by the monographic analyses of individual buildings, 
which summarise the basic data from the historical 
sources and historiography to the description of the 
present condition, presumed original appearance, time 
of origin and development. 


The corpus provides data for over four hundred build- 
ings, whose origin dates back to the Pre-Romanesque 
or Early Romanesque period between the middle of 
the 7" and the end of the 11" century, which is derived 
from historical sources or analysis of the preserved re- 
mains. In the same manner research is included on ear- 
lier buildings which were refurbished in the Early Mid- 
dle Ages so that they could meet the requirements of 


their period architecturally and artistically, in the most 
part by stone furnishing manufacture. Research has, in 
exceptional cases, included buildings which surpassed 
the superior time limit of the 11" century if their origin 
is arguable, or if in the Romanesque period they ex- 
hibited a delayed expression of the Pre-Romanesque or 
Early Romanesque style. 


The basic criterion for including a locality in the archi- 
tectural corpus was that they comprise at least the par- 
tially preserved architecture of a certain building, which 
is to say, a structural or liturgical component, or a wide- 
ly recognised appearance based on a pictorial historical 
source. However, architecture could not be discussed 
solely on the basis of the historical data concerning the 
position, name and time of origin of a certain Early Me- 
dieval church. Therefore, the buildings with unknown 
architecture or liturgical furnishings which have, nev- 
ertheless, left traces in the historical data, are only list- 
ed in the topography of the Early Medieval city or set- 
tlement, which is to say, the wider territorial unit, but 
are not included in the architectural corpus. 


In the description of each building, the focus is equally 
attributed to the architecture and the sculptural com- 
ponents. The sculptures applied to the constructive 
elements, openings and particularly the numerous 
fragments of stone furnishings of sarcophagi found in 
the same place are presented without any pretensions 
of considering them the corpus of the Early Medieval 
sculpture in Dalmatia. If in the future such a corpus is 
collected, the material presented here will undoubt- 
edly be extremely helpful. 


We could approach synthesis, that is to say, reach cer- 
tain conclusions from the material collected and pre- 
sented in the corpus about the different views on the 
Early Medieval architecture in Dalmatia. Unlike the 
Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque churches 
which have been in the focus of historiographical in- 
terest since the mid-penultimate century, for the Early 
Medieval city or settlement, the overall urban plan- 
ning has eluded the more significant attention of the 
researchers not only in the Croatian historiography of 
art, but also in the research domain of the entire Ear- 
ly Middle Ages in general. Based on my previous re- 
search which incorporated the results of other authors 
concerning the individual examination of cities of the 
Early Medieval Dalmatia,! the third chapter of the first 
volume attempts to analyse the Early Medieval city 
and settlement and their surrounding territory within 


1! T Marasović (1994.), 225-250. 


the available corpus material. Since the main centres of 
urban life in the Early Medieval Dalmatia developed 
in existing ancient cities, the most logical step in the 
basic classification of the corpus was to examine the 
two principal categories of settlements: those with an- 
cient tradition and others which developed in the Pre- 
Romanesque and Early Romanesque period with no 
earlier background. The research of individual parts 
of the cities, that is to say, fortresses or necropolises, is 
also included in the same chapter. 


The residential architecture of the Early Middle Ages 
has been of little particular interest in hitherto research, 
either Croatian or general historiography, nor in the his- 
tory of architecture. The reason behind this undoubted- 
ly lies in the fact that Pre-Romanesque houses are less 
well-preserved than the churches of the said period. 
Systematic research into the Dalmatian cities over the 
past half of the century has substantially increased the 
corpus and documentation regarding that architectural 
category of the Dalmatian Pre-Romanesque and Early 
Romanesque era; therefore we dedicated a separate 
(fourth) chapter of this edition to that issue. In addi- 
tion to the Early Medieval houses preserved in scarce 
remains in some Dalmatian cities, especially Split, in 
the said chapter we also present the available corpus 
material concerning the monasteries, based on the his- 
torical data and results of archaeological research, and 
the sovereign's residences known from the sources and 
rare material remains. 


Since Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque church 
architecture in Dalmatia occupies incomparably the 
largest part of the analysed corpus, for understand- 
able reasons we include many comparative analyses 
concerning this in the fifth chapter of the first volume, 
in order to encompass the most significant issues con- 
cerning the Early Medieval architecture. The analysis 
includes investors, donors, contractors and the art- 
ists in accordance with the existing data. It continues 
through the research of the function and the various 
types of church architecture, patron saints of churches 
(often revealing political, cultural and cult influences), 
and the examination of other issues regarding liturgi- 
cal functions and spaces. Two of the most interesting 
topics in the hitherto existing historiography, typology 
and genesis of the Pre-Romanesque and Early Roman- 
esque church architecture are discussed in mutual rela- 
tion here, because genesis cannot be analysed without 
typology, and so different types can refer to the differ- 
ent origin of the form. The third factor analysed in the 


same context is the geographical distribution of certain 
types and forms, which the integral part of the study 
of typology, and largely depends on the directions of 
influence and determination of origin of a certain form, 
structure or ornament. 


Since the research of design, structure and construction 
in the Early Middle Ages (scarcely analysed in the ex- 
istent literature of historical and artistic research) has 
been mostly focussed on church buildings, we will at 
least refer to certain issues from these areas in the same 
chapter. The analysis of the overall process of construc- 
tion, however, requires more detailed research and the 
participation of renowned experts from specific dis- 
ciplines, and cannot thus be performed solely by the 
discipline of art history. We will, therefore, only briefly 
refer here to the issue of measurement and design, as 
well as the structure and manner of construction. 


In the hitherto collected corpus there are data concern- 
ing the architectural parts and sculptural elements, 
which are discussed in the same chapter, also with no 
intention to include a more detailed analysis of Early 
Medieval sculpture, but only to complement the knowl- 
edge of ornaments of the Early Medieval churches in 
Dalmatia. The synthesis concerning the churches men- 
tions frescoes and mosaics without any pretensions of 
performing a systematic analysis of the Early Medieval 
painting. These ornaments are briefly discussed as part 
of the architectural interieur of the Pre-Romanesque 
and Early Romanesque churches. 


The material presented in the corpus and the synthesis 
concerning architecture and the respective sculpture 
(especially intended for churches) enabled the devel- 
opment of a more plausible chronology for Early Medi- 
eval architecture and art in Dalmatia. The chronology 
is based on rare historical sources regarding only the 
churches, but it could be complemented by analysing 
the ornamental characteristics of liturgical furnishings. 
Some parts of these furnishings, as well as the sarcoph- 
agi found in churches, have inscriptions which contain 
information on renowned personalities from the politi- 
cal or religious domain of Croatia or Dalmatia, or the 
local history of individual cities or regions, which has 
enabled the direct dating of those furnishings. In that 
manner, despite many issues which still remain open, 
we have created a chronological illustration which will 
probably be complemented, and perhaps even recti- 
fied, in further research. The issue of the origin of archi- 
tecture and art of the Early Medieval Dalmatia was also 
inevitable, since researchers have discussed this topic 
for over a century and a half, ever since the growth of 


interest in the eastern Adriatic Pre-Romanesque and 
Early Romanesque periods. Therefore, it was necessary 
to provide here at least a brief review of the creative 
components which gave rise to Early Medieval archi- 
tecture and sculpture in Dalmatia. 


Examination of this issue led to the attempted evalu- 
ation here of the extent to which the local heritage af- 
fected the genesis of the Dalmatian Pre-Romanesque 
period, and the extent to which the other external in- 
fluences of that time which arrived from north-west 
(Franks), east (Byzantium) and south-west (the Apen- 
nine Peninsula) affected that heritage through many 
diverse factors, of which the Benedictine Order had 
special significance. 


The claim which introduced the exposition of the Dal- 
matian Early Medieval architecture, stating that it is the 
integral part of the general European Pre-Romanesque 
and Early Romanesque era, needed to be elaborated in 
a separate, eighth chapter of the first volume, where we 
wanted to demonstrate the contribution of the Early 
Middle Ages to the general European architecture and 
art of that period presented through the examples from 
Dalmatia. The said contribution is the most prominent 
in urban planning since it enriches general knowledge 
of the transformation of ancient nuclei into the medi- 
eval city; in the analysis of the Early Medieval residen- 
tial house as a still insufficiently researched category 
in the general art history science; and most of all in 
church architecture considering the number and vari- 
ety of types and forms which enrich the architectural 
morphology of that period and refer to the aforemen- 
tioned directions of influence. 


Analysing the participation of Dalmatia in the wider 
Mediterranean and European Early Middle Ages, it 
seemed necessary to present the chronological compar- 
isons which, in addition to the architecture and art of 
the Early Middle Ages, provide the basic comparative 
information on the historical occurrences and events 
within the Church and culture in general. 


There is an abundant scientific and expert literature 
concerning Early Medieval Dalmatia, especially its ar- 
chitecture and sculpture. In order to facilitate its use, 
the said abundant material needed to be presented at 
the end of the first volume, therefore that part of the 
book forms the basic bibliography for the entire edi- 
tion. 


The presented selection of the bibliography refers to a 
temporal and spatial concept beyond Early Medieval 
Dalmatia because it includes works which are impor- 


Figure 1 and 2: Satellite images of Europe and Dalmatia 


tant as comparative material in the research of the Pre- 
Romanesque and Early Romanesque architecture in 
Dalmatia. 


During the harmonisation of the collected corpus with 
the final appearance of the book, it was essential to 
adapt the order to the structure of the edition which 
contains four volumes. 


Although the corpus of Early Medieval buildings is the 
basis for the development of the rest of the synthesis, 
and we hence placed it in the order of research after the 
introduction, the spatial, temporal and stylistic frame- 
works, and the overviews of the historical sources and 


historiography, for practical reasons the most ample 
said part of the material is published in three separate 
volumes after the synthesis of the overall work. Since 
the volume of the architectural corpus material is sub- 
stantially more extensive than the introductory chap- 
ters and the synthesis encompassed by the first vol- 
ume, it is published in three separate volumes (Kvar- 
ner - North Dalmatia, Central Dalmatia, and South 
Dalmatia - Bosnia and Herzegovina - Montenegro). 


With the corpus material thus divided, the first book 
synthesis becomes an introduction of sorts to the ar- 
chitectural corpus, but also contains conclusions which 
are derived from that corpus. 


I. Space - time - style 


1. Dalmatia in the 
early Middle Ages: 
the territory 


1. Early Medieval Croatian architecture is focussed on 
the East Adriatic coastline and its hinterland. There 
are three geographical units on that coastline with pre- 
served architectural and art heritage of the Early Mid- 
dle Ages: Istria, Kvarner and Dalmatia. The historical 
province of Dalmatia, which, as previously mentioned 
in the Foreword had different frontiers throughout 
various periods?, particularly stands out among these 
three by the quantity and quality of the preserved her- 
itage. In addition to the present notion of Dalmatia 
which denotes the southern Croatian and Adriatic ter- 
ritory that is composed of four counties of the Republic 
of Croatia — Zadar, Šibenik-Knin, Split-Dalmatia and 
Dubrovnik-Neretva — the Early Medieval architectural 
heritage of the Dalmatian area in a broader sense is also 
found in the counties of Primorje-Gorski kotar, as well 
as Lika-Senj on the North Adriatic which includes the 
Kvarner islands, once also an integral part of the Early 
Medieval Dalmatia, and the littoral slopes of Velebit. 


In researching the Early Medieval architecture of Dal- 
matia on its southeast border, it was necessary to in- 
clude the area beyond the national borders of the Re- 
public of Croatia, due to the preserved architectural 
heritage of Montenegro. We also included the Early 
Medieval areas of the neighbouring Bosnia and Herze- 
govina within the Roman province of Dalmatia, where 
the remains of Pre-Romanesque buildings and sculp- 
tures have been discovered that are related to the Dal- 
matian architectural and sculptural corpus of that time. 


The research into Early Medieval Dalmatia thus en- 
compasses the Adriatic coastal area between the north 
cape of the island of Krk and the Montenegrin border 
with Albania, that is to say, between the territories of 
Lika and Bosnia and Herzegovina to the north, and, to 
the south, to the southern Croatian national territorial 
border, which is formed by the most protruded Dalma- 
tian islands. 


Topography of the Early Medieval 
architectural heritage 


The East Adriatic area is marked by three zones: littoral 
band, islands and hinterland. 


1. The littoral band is very narrow for the majority of 
Dalmatia because of the mountain chain which closes it 
from the inland that stretches along the majority of the 
coast close to the sea. Topographically, the architectur- 
al heritage of Early Medieval Dalmatia in this littoral 
area comprises the largest corpus of architecture of that 
period (as well as the relevant sculpture). It comprises 
the most significant cities and settlements from Nin to 
Kotor, and over a half (55%) of the overall preserved 
buildings or their architectural and sculptural remains. 
Mainly architectural and artistic influences radiated 
from the littoral zone, towards the islands and conti- 
nental inland area. 


Introductory considerations of the urban planning of 
Early Medieval Dalmatia which have recently been 
reached, are mostly based on the examination of ancient 
coastal cities between Nin and Kotor. Having survived 
barbaric destruction, these cities (Nin, Zadar, Skradin, 
Trogir, Kotor) reconstructed their centres of urban life 
in the Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque period. 
Near some of the destroyed ancient cities (Salona, Epi- 
daurus) new Early Medieval cities were built on the an- 
cient architectural basis (Split in the ancient palace in 
Spalatum, Dubrovnik in Ragusium). In the same zone 
there are other cities without continuity from ancient 
times, whose occurrence and development were deter- 
mined by the role of the centres of power occupied by 
and connected to Croatian rulers (Šibenik, Biograd). 


2 PSkok (1942), 338 ss.; M. Barada/J. Ravlić (1942), 439 ss. 
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Figure 3: Location of the Early Medieval buildings in Dalmatia and neighbouring territories. 
The researched area is contained within the blue line. 


In the littoral zone there were many smaller settle- 
ments from the Early Middle Ages, whose only traces 
today are the Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque 
churches, or stone furnishings decorated with the char- 
acteristic interlacing ribbon patterns. Some of them, for 
example, at Ošlje, only several kilometres away from 
the Ston Bay, was mentioned by of Constantine Por- 
phyrogennetos/? while some which are also mentioned 
in the historical sources, have not yet been located by 
historiography.“ 


The largest concentration of individual, mostly eccle- 
siastical buildings was located in the coastal cities or 


* DAL, chapter 33. 


their immediate surroundings (which are today an in- 
tegral part of the city area). This is best illustrated by 
the example of the largest Dalmatian city (Figure 4). 


Within the territory of present-day Split, both inside 
the Early Medieval city and beyond, within the Split 
peninsula, there have been found the remains of over 
forty Pre-Romanesque buildings, mostly churches. In 
Zadar, on the peninsula and beyond, there are around 
fifteen churches which were either built in the Ear- 
ly Middle Ages or continued the role of previously 
erected Early Christian church in that period, having 
received the Pre-Romanesque liturgical furnishings. 


“ Stupin is one of the unlocated Early Medieval settlements named in the work of Constantine Porphyrogennetos, and we can only assume 
that it refers to a town in Dalmatia, likely south-east of Šibenik. Cfr. Klaić (1975), 288, note 58. 


About ten Pre-Romanesque churches have preserved 
greater or less significant remains inside the histori- 
cal centre of Dubrovnik. Trogir, Nin, and Biograd also 
stand out with many preserved Pre-Romanesque or 
Early Romanesque churches or instances mentioned 
in the historical data. In Kotor and many other locali- 
ties of the Kotor Bay in Montenegro there are around 
twenty locations with preserved remains or traces of 
Early Medieval ecclesiastical architecture. In addition, 
Pre-Romanesque churches were constructed near the 
cities as votive churches of secular and ecclesiastical 
sovereigns. Croatian dukes built small churches near 
Split, mainly at the foot of Kozjak between Trogir and 
Solin. Early Croatian churches in Ravni kotari, of pre- 
dominantly the same architectural type, were built un- 
der the influence of the prototype in Zadar, which was 
the diocesan centre. The peninsula of Pelješac contains 
a substantial concentration of Early Medieval ecclesias- 
tical architecture, especially the area around Ston. 


2. The islands of Dalmatia and Kvarner come second 
with respect to the number of preserved remains of the 
Early Medieval architecture and sculpture (they con- 
tain around 30 percent of the overall number of Pre- 
Romanesque and Early Romanesque buildings). In the 
insular zone of Dalmatia, Pre-Romanesque churches 
are mainly concentrated around the places which grav- 
itated towards the centres of the ecclesiastical dioceses 
from the inland littoral zone. The largest concentration 
of Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque church- 
es is on Brač, a large island closest to Split, which is 
the centre of the Dalmatian metropolitanate. The first 
construction of Early Medieval churches on Brač coin- 
cides with the settlement of the island, which occurred 
around 10' - 11" centuries by Slavic people originating 
from the Neretva Sclavinia (Paganija), as well as their 
Christianisation. The Early Medieval villages on Brač 
did not follow the previously Christianised ancient 
coastal settlements, but were constructed on higher in- 


Figure 4: Early Medieval buildings in Split: a. historical centre, b. peninsula (according to T. Marasović) 
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sular locations far away from the coast. About twenty 
hitherto preserved Pre-Romanesque and Early Roman- 
esque churches are located in these locations inside 
the island, while the Early Medieval buildings on the 
coastal settlements occurred by partitioning the Early 
Christian churches. 


The Neretva district includes other central Dalmatian 
islands (Hvar, Šćedro, Vis, Biševo) which also have 
preserved remains of the Early Medieval churches, al- 
though not as many as Brač. 


The second largest concentration of Pre-Romanesque 
churches in the insular zone is to be found on the 
Elaphites: Šipan, Lopud and Koločep. There are about 
twenty more-or-less preserved buildings of the same 
type, built mainly at the same time near the end of the 
Early Middle Ages. Their occurrence can be associated 
with the activities of the Dubrovnik archdiocese found- 
ed in the 11" century, and Pre-Romanesque and Early 
Romanesque churches constructed on other southern 
Dalmatian islands (Lastovo, Mljet, Sušac and Korčula) 
were probably also under its metropolitanate jurisdic- 
tion. 


Architectural incentives for the erection of Early Medi- 
eval churches on the northern Dalmatian islands (Pag, 
Dugi otok, Iž, Ugljan, Pašman etc.) came from Zadar, 
the centre of the diocese of that time. 


The Early Medieval ecclesiastical architecture on Kvar- 
ner predominantly coincides with the late stage of that 
period, when the islands, previously part of the Byz- 
antine Empire, fell under the government of powerful 
Croatian rulers in the second half of the 11'" century. 


3. The hinterland zone of Dalmatia includes the Pre- 
Romanesque churches which are mainly concentrated 
in the centres of the Early Medieval Croatian state, that 
is to say, its county seats.? Their largest concentration is 
in the valleys around the river basins of the Krka and 
Cetina rivers. 


Historical sources mention “five churches on Kosovo“ 
which have been identified by archaeological research 
in the village of Biskupija near Knin.“ In the church of 
St. Saviour next to the spring of the Cetina River, an 
inscription was found which reveals the Early Croatian 
prefect Gostiha as the person who erected the church? 
On the upper confluence of the Cetina River there are 
several more Early Croatian localities. 


5 V. Goss (1987), 86, 148-155. 

* S. Gunjača (1973-1978), III (1975), 129 ss. 
7 V. Delonga (1996), 88. 

5 A. Milošević (2003b), (2004b). 


In the hinterland of the South Dalmatia, southeast from 
the Cetina, more substantial concentrations of the re- 
mains of the Early Medieval architecture have not been 
found, but we need to emphasise that previous research 
has not been so extensive in these areas as compared to 
the territory of the Early Croatian State. 


The Early Medieval churches deeper inland should 
also be included in the said hinterland zone, more pre- 
cisely those in the territory of present-day Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. The group of buildings around Zenica, 
Travnik, Livno and Dabravina is particularly signifi- 
cant for that area, which was known for the remains 
of the Early Christian basilicas famous for their sculp- 
tures on liturgical furnishings. Recent research has at- 
tributed these sculptures to the Merovingian period 
of the European art, so they represent the oldest, Pre- 
Carolingian phase of the Early Middle Ages in the ter- 
ritory of the Dalmatian hinterland.* Inland Montenegro 
also has significant remains of Pre-Romanesque archi- 
tecture and sculpture, mainly on the territory of the 
Early Medieval Duklja. 


Territorial organisation 
of Dalmatia in the Early Middle Ages 


During the almost five-century long period of the Early 
Middle Ages (from the middle of the 7" to the end of 
the 11" century) political circumstances changed, as 
well as the boundaries of certain state communities 
from the Kvarner islands to the Bay of Kotor on the 
Montenegrin coast. However, in the largest part of that 
period two political and territorial systems evolved 
which coexisted on the East Adriatic coast. Those were: 
(i.) Byzantine Dalmatia, and (ii.) The Croatian state as 
well as the other southern “Sclaviniae“. 


Dalmatia under the Byzantine government 


The Early Medieval Byzantine Dalmatia was not a geo- 
graphically compact unit because it was territorially 
split into several parts which were not territorially con- 
nected. Inferior (North and Central) Dalmatia (Dalmatia 
inferior) comprised two separate areas: a more spacious 
northwest area from Kvarner to the Zadar islands (be- 
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Figure 5: Byzantine Dalmatia in the Early Middle Ages (N. Klaić) 


tween Krk and Vrgada), including a wider urban Zadar 
area, and smaller urban areas of Trogir and Split, mutu- 
ally separated by the Early Croatian State territory. The 
Trogir area also included Veliki and Mali Drvenik and 
other smaller islands, and the Split area included Šolta. 
The territorial continuity of those two parts of the In- 
ferior Byzantine Dalmatia was divided by the Croatian 
state extending from Nin to the Byzantine urban areas 
of Trogir and Split, and further southeast towards the 
Cetina. 


The area known as Inferior Dalmatia was separated 
from the area known as Superior Dalmatia by other 
smaller Dalmatian Slavic states: Paganija (the Neretva 
principality) which encompassed the central Dalma- 
tian islands, and Zahumlje. 


Superior (South) Dalmatia (Dalmatia superior) included 


several completely separated smaller areas around Du- 


Figure 6: The Croatian state and the southern “Sclaviniae“ 
in the middle of the 10% century (N. Klaić) 
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brovnik (which encompassed the Elaphites at the end 
of the Early Middle Ages) and the cities on the present- 
day Montenegrin littoral. 


Byzantine Dalmatia was, therefore, composed of a 
group of isolated cities together with their suburban 
areas (ager centuriatus). These territories outside of the 
city walls into which the city administration extended 
are known as Astareas. 


Inferior Dalmatia included the coastal cities of Zadar, 
Trogir and Split, and Superior Dalmatia encompassed 
the cities of Dubrovnik, Roze, Kotor, Bar and Ulcinj. 


In the earlier period of the Early Middle Ages the Kvar- 
ner and northern Dalmatian islands from Krk to Vrgada 
were under the Byzantine government, which included 
the cities of Krk, Osor and Rab. In the last quarter of 
the 11" century, in the period of King Zvonimir, the 
most significant Kvarner islands were annexed to the 
Croatian state. 


The territory of the Early Medieval Croatia 
and the south “Sclaviniae“ 


All other coastal, insular and hinterland territories of 
Dalmatia belonged to larger or smaller state communi- 
ties, called “Sclaviniae“ by the Byzantine Emperor and 
writer Constantine Porphyrogennetos in the middle of 
the 10% century.? The Early Medieval Croatian state was 
the most significant among them by its military and 
political power and reputation; it was organised as a 
principality until the 10" century, and in the 10-11" 
centuries as a kingdom. The internal organisation of 
the state involved division into counties: 


Nin County encompassed the spacious territory of the 
northern part of Ravni kotari, which contained, be- 
sides the city of Nin as the seat of the prefect and the 
first Croatian bishop, a substantial concentration of the 
Early Medieval ecclesiastical buildings. The area on the 
east side of the Zrmanja River bordering with Lika and 
Krbava, was recognised as a separate county named 
Nona by some authors.' 


Lukča County encompassed an even more spacious 
territory of the northeast part of Ravni kotari and Bu- 
kovica, extending southeast from the Nin County, 
northeast from the Zadar area and Sidraga County, 
and west from Kin and Bribir County. In Croatian his- 
toriography its occurrence, name and territory were 
largely debated." Recent research identifies it with the 
county called Nona by Porphyrogennetos, which got 
its Croatian name Luka in the 11'" century. Its prefects 
are mentioned under the said name, whose seat was 
in Nadin. 


Sidraga is a substantially littoral county extending from 
the Zadar ager probably to the estuary of Krka in the 
Bay of Šibenik, with questionable boundaries given the 
possibility that Bribir County extended into this area 
as well. The largest number of the Early Medieval re- 
mains are to be found in Biograd, the seat of the county. 
The northeast part of the county of Sidraga was later 
annexed to Luka County, which extended onto the ter- 
ritories of the earlier Nin and Bribir County. 


Bribir County with the seat in Bribir castrum encom- 
passed the southeast border area of Ravni kotari, and it 
extended southeast perhaps even to the Bay of Šibenik. 
In the west, it bordered with Luka County which later 
expanded onto the part of the Bribir area and in the east 
with the Primorje County. 


The Early Croatian Pset County (Pesente in the 12'" cen- 
tury sources) extended southeast from Luka County 
and in the southwest it reached the Una River. With 
respect to ecclesiastical organisation, it was under the 
Bishopric of Knin. 


East of Bribir and Lukča Counties, was Knin County, 
which comprised the area southwestof Dinara, around 
the upper confluence of the Krka River. The county seat 
was in Knin, a fortified city which developed some of 
its administrative functions (those of Croatian royal 


and diocesan seat) on the spacious field south of the 
city, on the territory of the present-day settlement of 
Biskupija. The largest concentration of known Dalma- 
tian hinterland Pre-Romanesque and Early Roman- 
esque buildings is located in this area. 


East of Krka the very spacious Primorje County (Par- 
athalassia) extended, which encompassed the hinter- 
lands of Trogir and Split, reaching in some areas (west 
and east of Trogir and east of the Split ager) even to the 
coast. In the north it bordered with Knin County and 
Cetina parish. A document from the end of the 9% cen- 
tury mentions the prefect of Klis, so there is reason to 
believe that the county seat was in the fortified city of 
Klis. 


At the territory of the Primorje County, some parishes 
governed by prefects were also mentioned. South of 
the border of Bribir and Knin Counties, and north of 
the Trogir ager, was the Drid parish, which extended 
all the way to the coastline between Rogoznica and 
Primošten and is mentioned in 11" century historical 
sources. This area also probably contained the as yet 
unlocated Early Medieval Stulpin, one of the fortified 
cities in Croatia mentioned by Constantine Porphyro- 
gennetos. The parish of Smina is mentioned in the his- 
torical sources as a separate territory in the middle of 
Primorje County, around present-day Muć.! 


The territory of Kaštela, Solin and Poljica in the Pri- 
morje County is particularly important for Early Medi- 
eval architectural and archaeological topography, due 
to its substantial number of Early Medieval buildings 
or their remains. 


Cetina County encompassed the area which was later 
known as the Cetina Region, on the upper and lower 
confluences of the namesake river.“ In the village of 
Cetina near the spring of the river an inscription was 
found with the name of the prefect Gostiha. Recent 
research has elicited the interpretation that the Vrh 
Rike County was based on the upper confluence of Ce- 
tina, which was part of the Knin County in the Early 
Croatian period. 


Southeast of the Cetina River other smaller Slavic states 
were located. The Neretva Principality extended between 
the Cetina and the Neretva Rivers, and encompassed 
the islands of Brač, Hvar, Biševo (and thus probably 
Vis as well), Korčula and Mljet. The primary admin- 


9 FE Smiljanić (1990b), 89-150, 1. Goldstein (1992), 154-157, J. Schafarik: Slavische Althertumer, IL Leipzig 1847, 296. 
"= Historiographic issue was thoroughly discussed by FE. Smiljanić (1990b), 89-150 who provided a detailed list of bibliography. 


12 E Rački (1877), 16. 

85 L Katić (1932b), 74 ss. 

4 A. Milošević (1996), 8. 

5 A. Milošević (1997), 9 ss. 


istrative and religious centre was Mukur (Makarska), 
and at the end of the Early Middle Ages and during the 
High Middle Ages, Omiš became the political centre. 
Based on historical data we can conclude that the state 
was divided into three counties, two of which were by 
the sea (Rastoka and Mokro), and one (Dalen) located 
in the hinterland.'“ 


Between the Neretva and Dubrovnik there was the 
Zahumlje Principality, which is also known as Hum in 
accordance with the Hum hill above the spring of the 
Buna River in Herzegovina. To the northwest it bor- 
dered with the Neretva Principality and the Croatian 
state, to the north with Bosnia, to the northeast with 
Serbia, and to the southeast with Travunia and Du- 
brovnik. Zahumlje included the peninsula of Pelješac, 
and included the Elaphites in an earlier period, and in 
a later period the island of Mljet. Blagaj was the admin- 
istrative centre (southeast of Mostar) on the Hum hill, 
and Ston was the religious centre. In the 11" century 
that territory was under the government of the Duklja 
rulers. 


From Dubrovnik to the middle of the Kotor Bay there 
was another Slavic community called Travunia by Con- 
stantine Porphyrogennetos, with Trebinje as its admin- 
istrative and religious centre. Its inland space included 
a large part of the present-day Herzegovina and Mon- 
tenegro. 


Southeast of Travunia, from the middle of the Kotor 
Bay to the middle of the Skadar Lake there was Duk- 
lja, the most southern East Adriatic “Sclavinia,“ which 
would expand its territory in the second half of the 11" 
century all the way to the Neretva, as well as the spa- 
cious hinterland of Bosnia and Serbian Raška state. 


The ecclesiastical organisation of 
Dalmatia in the Early Middle Ages 


The ecclesiastical organisation of the East Adriatic at 
the beginning of the Early Middle Ages was subject 
to fewer changes than the administrative and politi- 
cal system. The secular territorial system at the turn of 
Late Antiquity (until the 6" century) and into the Early 
Middle Ages (from the 7" century onwards) had sub- 
stantially changed by reducing Byzantine Dalmatia to 
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Figure 7: Bishopric centres in Farly Medieval Dalmatia 
(F. Šanjek) 


only cities and their minor suburban territories, and 
especially by the occurrence of new Slavic states and 
their internal county system of organisation. Unlike the 
said state and political system, the ecclesiastic territo- 
rial organisation mainly continued in the Early Middle 
Ages with the earlier manner of territorial organisation, 
and the few changes were primarily caused by the de- 
struction and termination of the primary role of some 
important urban centres (Salona, Narona, Epidaurus), 
the transferral of their role to new diocesan seats (Split, 
Dubrovnik) and establishment of some new dioceses. 


The territorial ecclesiastical organisation of the Early 
Christian period was essentially preserved in the Early 
Middle Ages, but Split diocese assumed a metropolitan 
role as the successor of the Salonitan church. In order 
to reach that position, maintain and fortify it, the Split 
church from its very occurrence in the 7" century and 
during the succeeding centuries aimed to prove in vari- 
ous ways, from actual facts to legends, the ecclesiastical 
and legal groundedness of its leading role in the East 
Adriatic." 


In addition to Split's position as the most significant 
East Adriatic Early Medieval metropolitanate, on the 
territory from Kvarner to South Adriatic, the church 
sovereigns in Dubrovnik (from the first half of the 11% 
century) and Bar also carried the archbishop title with 
metropolitan authority in the Early Middle Ages, as 
did Zadar, though only in the High Middle Ages, after 
the middle of the 12" century. 


5 N. Klaić (1975), 218. The presented drawing of the Neretva Principality (0.c., 19), however, illustrates that Dalen and Mokron are two lit- 


toral counties and Rastoka is in the hinterland. 


"I Babić: Splitske uspomene na salonitanske kršćanske starine, VAHD, 85, Split 1992, 13-57. 


The number of dioceses in that territory was increased 
between the 7" and the 9" centuries by preserving the 
existing dioceses, and by establishing new dioceses 
in Nin, Biograd, Skradin, Knin, Trogir, Ston, Kotor 
and Budva. Within each of the aforementioned dio- 
ceses many Early Christian parishes continued their 
work, and an even greater number of new parishes 
were established especially in the territory of the Early 
Croatian state. 


Split metropolitanate 


In the period of the Early Middle Ages, the latest 
from the third decade of the 10" century onwards, the 
Church of Split had a metropolitan role based on the 
tradition of direct continuity of the Salonitan diocese 
from the Early Christian period. The documents of the 
church assemblies held in Split, where East Adriatic 
bishops participated as suffragan bishops of the Split 
metropolitan, reveal the area of jurisdiction held by the 
Split metropolitanate surpassed even the boundaries 
of the Roman province of Dalmatia, and extended to 
the banks of the Danube and Drava rivers in the north 
to the parts of the ancient Praevalis in the southeast. 
In the most prominent ascent of its power, during the 
Early Middle Ages, there were eighteen subordinate 
bishoprics within the Split metropolitanate.'* Up until 
the 19" century, the Archdiocese was named metropolis 
Dalmatie et Chroatie and its sovereigns held the titles of 
Dalmatian and Croatian primates. 


Dubrovnik metropolitanate 


The Dubrovnik metropolitanate, which was mentioned 
in the acts of the church assembly in 925 and 928 but 
is probably of older origin, was presumably elevated 
to the metropolitanate level in 999. According to the 
pope's order from 1022, the jurisdiction of the Du- 
brovnik metropolitanate extended between the Ner- 
etva and Bojana rivers to encompass the entire South 
Adriatic area along the Dubrovnik territory (Astarea 
- district), including the cities of Kotor, Bar and Ulcinj, 
and the Slavic lands of Zahumlje, Travunia and Serbia. 


5 K. Draganović, Zagreb 78 (1943). 
" CD1187. 

% CD1214-215. 

2 N. Klaić (1975), 65. 


Figure 8: Seal of the Church of Split 
(in the Chapter of Split Cathedral) 


Zadar metropolitanate 


Historical sources (oaths of the elected Zadar bish- 
op Andrew to the Split Lawrence in 1089" and Osor 
bishop William to the Split archbishop Crescentius in 
around 1000) verify that the metropolitan competence 
of the Split Church over the North Dalmatian territory 
and Kvarner islands was still in operation at the end of 
the 11" and the beginning of the 12" centuries. The ac- 
tual metropolitan jurisdiction of the Zadar archdiocese 
begins in the second half of the 12" century. The earlier 
attempt of the Zadar Church to expand its authority to 
the Croatian territory after the removal of the Bishop 
of Nin was thwarted by the Pope, who protected the 
rights of the Split metropolitanate.“ Only in the second 
half of the 12" century did the metropolitan jurisdic- 
tion of the Split archdiocese over the North Dalmatian 
Adriatic territory cease. 


Dalmatian dioceses 


Between the territory of the Kvarner islands and the 
Bay of Kotor there were many bishoprics located at the 
seats of their dioceses: 


Krk bishopric continuing perhaps from the 6" centu- 
ry encompassed the area of the island of Krk and the 
neighbouring sub-Velebit coast. 


Osor bishopric, founded between the end of the 4" 
century and the last quarter of the 8" century, itencom- 
passed Cres, Lošinj and smaller islands in the south of 
the Kvarner islands; 


Rab bishopric also continuing from the 6" century, 
extended to the island of Rab, the smaller northern is- 
lands in the direction of Krk, and the northern part of 
the island of Pag. Data concerning a separate Pag bish- 
opric with the seat in Novalja have not been confirmed. 


Nin bishopric, in a suffragan relationship with the Aq- 
uilean patriarchy, was based in the third quarter of the 
9 century and it had jurisdiction over the entire terri- 
tory of the Croatian state until it was abolished in 928. 


Zadar bishopric, already mentioned in 341,2 there- 
fore, despite the interruptions in the historical sources, 
its continuity can be monitored throughout the entire 
Early Middle Ages; it comprised, along with the terri- 
tory of Astarea on the mainland, also the southern most 
parts of the island of Pag, and Zadar's other islands all 
the way to Biograd. By being nominated archdiocese 
in 1154 it expanded the territory of its metropolitan ju- 
risdiction. 


Biograd bishopric was founded in 1066 and it expand- 
ed across the territory of the Sidraga County and prob- 
ably encompassed the island of Pašman. 


Skradin bishopric was founded in 928 and its jurisdic- 
tion was over the territory west of the Krka River. 


Knin bishopric was founded in 1024 and it assumed 
the role of the leading diocesan centre in the 11" cen- 
tury, previously held by the Church of Nin. Its territory 
expanded in the east to the spring of the Cetina River 
and to the north it included a wide area of Lika and 
Bosnia. 


2 K. Draganović (1943), 108. 
3 E Šanjek (1997a). 


Trogir bishopric was founded no later than the first 
quarter of the 8'" century and its jurisdiction was over 
the territory of the cape Planka to Kaštela. 


The Split diocese was founded in the middle of the 7% 
century with the legal continuity of the Salonitan ec- 
clesiastical organisation and it encompassed the coastal 
territory from Kaštela to the Makarska littoral and deep 
hinterland, including a significant part of South Bosnia. 


Makarska bishopric extended across the sub-Biokovo 
littoral and respective deep hinterland, where it bor- 
dered with the Duvno diocese. 


Ston bishopric known from 925 had its jurisdiction 
over the coastal area between Neretva and the part 
of the littoral east from Dubrovnik, including the en- 
tire Pelješac peninsula, and it encompassed the deep 
Herzegovina hinterland. 


Dubrovnik bishopric which had its continuity most 
likely from the 6" century was nominated archdiocese 
in 999, and its jurisdiction encompassed the coastal 
area between the Ston bishopric and Prevlaka in the 
Bay of Kotor. 


The territory of the overall East Herzegovina hinter- 
land belonged from the 11" century to the Trebinje 
bishopric, which is mentioned in 1022 among the re- 
gional bishoprics of the Dubrovnik metropolitanate, 
and later under the name of ecclesia Tribuniensis within 
the Bar metropolitanate. 


Kotor bishopric was known from 925, and it encom- 
passed the territory of the Kotor Bay. 


The southeast coastal area belonged to the Budva bish- 
opric, and further south to the Bar archdiocese as the 
religious seat of the Duklja state. With the expansion of 
the Duklja Kingdom, the metropolitan authorities of its 
Church also expanded to a substantial part of the South 
Adriatic territory. 


2. Chronological development 
framework of the Early Medieval 
architecture 


Timeline of the Early Middle Ages 
in Dalmatia 


The beginning of the Early Middle Ages in Croatia was 
historically determined by the Avar and Slavic inva- 
sion in the 7" century and the destruction of some of 
the most important ancient cities such as Salona, politi- 
cal, administrative and religious centre of the Roman 
province Dalmatia, Narona and Epidaurus, once im- 
portant urban centres with a substantial range of Ro- 
man colonies. 


The East Adriatic coast and its deep hinterland were 
later populated by the Slavic peoples who founded 
their new states, the aforementioned “Sclavinae,"“ on 
that territory in the immediate vicinity of the Dalma- 
tian littoral cities. Amidst them the Croats, who settled 
there at the end of the 8" century, founded and de- 
veloped their own state with the nucleus between the 
Zrmanja and Cetina rivers from the beginning of the 
9th to the end of the 11" century. Next to it other Slavic 
states were founded further southeast in the territory 
of present-day Dalmatia: Paganija (Neretva district), 
Zahumlje, Travunia and Duklja, which substantially 
grew in power and territory at the end of the Early 
Middle Ages. 


In the period of its most influential rulers in the 11% 
century, the Croatian state occupied an even larger ter- 
ritory than that bordered by the Zrmanja and Cetina, 
which included the Dalmatian cities and the Kvarner 
islands. 


From the very beginning of that period, that is to say, 
from the settlement of the Slavic population, a gradual 
change in the ethnic composition of the population 
commenced, which primarily affected the hinterland 
strip and the populations beyond and surrounding the 
limits of the regions cities, where in the period of Ro- 
man government the earlier Illyrian ethnic layer had 
survived in a more significant degree than in smaller 
cities. Linguistic research, primarily toponymy and an- 
throponomy, showed that Slavisation, which is to say, 


* LL Margetić (1977), 5 ss. 


Croatisation in the case of Croatia, gradually affected 
the cities in the Early Middle Ages.? 


While the process of Croatisation moved from the hin- 
terland and city periphery towards the urban centres, 
the process of Christianisation moved in the opposite 
direction. In the Dalmatian cities Christianity strength- 
ened its roots at the beginning of the 4'" century. Salona, 
the administrative and economic centre of the Roman 
province, led the way in the organisation and expan- 
sion of the new religion. At the end of the 3" century 
there was a strong ecclesiastical organisation in that 
city whose head was the bishop Domnius. Repression 
undertaken by the Roman government in 304 did not 
succeed in eradicating Christianity, because soon af- 
ter, in 313, after the Edict on the freedom of religion 
a strong Church emerged and Salona was its centre. 


Christianisation of the entire region started from that 
centre, which in a later round influenced the Chris- 
tianisation of the Slavs after their settlement in the 
7 century. The Frankish missionaries contributed to 
Christianisation in the period when the first state of 
the Croatian dukes was founded under the wing of 
the Frankish Kingdom. The epigraphic proof of that 
process is Višeslav's baptising well, one of the earliest 
sources attesting to the Christianisation of the Croats. 


The end of the Early Middle Ages in Dalmatia was also 
clearly marked by historical events, among which the 


Figure 9: Inscription with the name of Duke Višeslav on the 
baptising well (according to M. Šeper) 
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55 P. Skok (1939), (1950); V. Jakić Cestarić (1972) also pointed to the process of Slavisation of the East Adriatic cities in her work. 
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Figure 10: Two inscriptions of King Colomanus in the bell tower 
of St. Mary in Zadar: a. capitals with the inscribed name of the 
Hungarian king, b. inscription on the exterior of the bell tower. 


collapse of the Croatian state“s secular rulers at the end 
of the 11" century and Croatia's annexation to the Hun- 
garian Kingdom had the most influence on further po- 
litical and economic development. 


The inscriptions to the Hungarian King Colomanus en- 
graved on the tower bell of the Romanesque St. Mary's 
church in Zadar present epigraphic proof of the new 
position of Dalmatia at the beginning of the 12" cen- 
tury. 


The new political and administrative position from the 
12" century onwards ensured substantial economic 
proliferation of the Dalmatian cities. The new period in 
the High Middle Ages brought feudal social relations, 
which were emphasised in the Kingdom of Croatia 
by the dominance of a few prominent feudal families. 
They supervised from the centre of their power, pre- 
dominantly the area of the Dalmatian hinterland, and 
they occasionally influenced the circumstances in the 
littoral cities. The historical and artistic correlation of 
that period is a mature Romanesque style which would 
direct the architectural and artistic activities from the 
12'" century onwards, especially in the littoral cities. 


Between those two historical borderlines — the mid- 
dle of the 74 and end of 11" centuries, and in a his- 


torical and artistic timeline between the Late Antiquity 
characterised by an Early Christian content and the 
Romanesque period — the Pre-Romanesque and Early 
Romanesque art of Dalmatia developed. It is subject to 
periodization, which will be demonstrated in the forth- 
coming text. Here we summarise the most important 
historical, religious and events of other kinds which 
influenced the occurrence and development of the Pre- 
Romanesque and Early Romanesque architecture and 
art for the five aforementioned centuries that compris- 
es the historical framework of the discussed corpus. 


Summary of events throughout the five 
Early Medieval centuries 


Seventh century 


The beginning of the 7" century in Dalmatia was char- 
acterised by the approach of the Avar legions accompa- 
nied by the masses of the Slavic population. At the end 
of the 6" century, their invasions in various directions 
from the northeast to the west and south destroyed all 
cities in their path. By conquering Sirmium in 582, ar- 
riving all the way to Emona in 588 and passing through 
Lješ and Risan in 591, and invading the East Alps and 
Istria in 599, they caused panic among the inhabitants 
of other settlements and territories which were on 
their path of destruction. Some people escaped to un- 
conquered cities out of fear, among which the abbess 
Johanna, a refugee from the conquered Sirmium who 
died in Salona in 612, and her sarcophagus is the last 
dated monument of that city before the same fate befell 
the Dalmatian metropolis. 


The time of the fall of Salona and other ancient cities 
in Dalmatia has not been precisely determined. In the 
earlier historiography there was an established opinion 
that the Avar and Slavic conquest of Salona took place 
around 614%, but archaeological findings have moved 
that date towards the middle of the century.? 


Salona and other Dalmatian and Istrian cities were 
probably destroyed before 641, because, according to 
Liber Pontificalis, one of rare historical sources from that 
period, Pope John IV sent abbot Martin to collect the 
bones of honoured and renowned Christian martyrs. 


The beginning of reconstruction of the civil and reli- 
gious life of Salona, that is to say, the beginning of the 


8 E Bulić: O godini razorenja Salone, Buldalm, XXIX, 1906, reprinted in the Croatian translation to Frane Bulić, Split 1984, 291-331. 
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Figure 11 Sarcophagus of the abbess Johanna in Salona 


Early Medieval city of Split as Salona's successor, is still 
debated in contemporary interpretation of Croatian 
history. The fundamental source for the said event is 
the Chronicle of Thomas the Archdeacon from Split 
from the 138 century. In the chapter on the emergence 
of Split, Thomas describes how the city was founded 
by the refugee citizens of Salona under the leadership 
of Severus the Great, and how the interrupted Saloni- 
tan ecclesiastical organisation was rebuilt in the new 
city by John of Ravenna, the first archbishop of Split.?! 
The opinions of the authors who have dealt with that 
issue through historical or historical and artistic re- 
search could be subsumed under two basic groups: 
one group accepts the data provided by Thomas con- 
cerning the first archbishop of Split, relying on the sar- 
cophagus with the inscription of the archbishop John 
which is located in the baptistery of Split, while the 
others reject the credibility of Thomas's data on John of 
Ravenna and refuse to relate the name on the preserved 
sarcophagus to the said archbishop.? 


Among the historians who accept the Thomas's chroni- 
cle in the part referring to the foundation of Split and 
the role of John of Ravenna there are again two groups 
of authors: the group which relies on an earlier histo- 
riography, according to which the reconstruction of 
the Split archdiocese occurred immediately upon the 
destruction of Salona, in the 7" or no later than the be- 
ginning of the 8" century*, and another group which 
moves that date by at least a century, basing its conclu- 
sion on the assumption of a substantial time gap be- 
tween the destruction of Salona and the reconstruction 


% Toma Arhiđakon (2003), 38-47. 
31 Toma Arhiđakon (2003), 48-49. 
2% N. Klaić (1965), 65 ss. 


of the Church in Split. The advocates of that view place 
the work of John of Ravenna around the end of the 8'" 
or the beginning of the 9" century.*“ 


Recently, however, some modern historiography has 
sought to reinforce the opinion that the role of John of 
Ravenna should be tied to the period immediately fol- 
lowing the destruction of Salona.“ That view seemed 
plausible over a half of a century ago by connecting the 
timeline of work of the first archbishop of Split with 
the aforementioned mission of the abbot Martin sent by 
the Pope to collect the bones of the Salonitan martyrs,* 
and a thorough research of the oldest historical sources 
of the Split cathedral yielded the same results, i.e. re- 
storing the credibility of Thomas's claim that Severus 
the Great from Salona led the majority of his citizens 
with the intention to found the new city of Split within 
the walls of the Diocletian's Palace." That particular 
information obtained by indirect sources helped date 
the very beginning of the transformation of the Palace 
into the city around the middle and during the second 
half of the 7" century. However, other recent histori- 
ographers maintain the opinion that the reconstruction 
of the Split Church only occurred in the second part of 
the 8'" century. 


The present research has strengthened the thesis con- 
cerning the emergence of Split and the work of its arch- 
bishop in the middle of the 7'" century, by the date at- 
tributed through historical and artistic analysis of the 
cross above the west gate of Diocletian's Palace, which 
symbolises the beginning of the Christian Spalatum/'s 
life.?? 


Figure 12 Sarcophagus of the archbishop John 
in the Split baptistery 


3 5. Sakač, O krštenju i ugovoru sa Svetom Stolicom u VII. vijeku, Život, Zagreb, 1933; 103-106; M. Barada (1940), 417. 
% E Bulić/J. Bervaldi (1913), 133, 150, 151, E. Šišić (1925), 292. In the recent bibliography Ž. Rapanić (2007), 180-189. 
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Figure 13 Cross on the west gate of Diocletian“s Palace in Split 


In the period of the Avar and Slavic invasion of the lit- 
toral cities, the territory of Dalmatia was, as we have 
already mentioned, part of the Byzantine Empire,“ 
where it remained after the Slavs' settlement, and it en- 
compassed the littoral cities in the Kvarner area and 
on the northern Dalmatian islands. The province was 
primarily organised as an archontate with the seat in Za- 
dar, the city which inherited the administrative, politi- 
cal and military component of the ancient Salona, once 
a unique centre of the Roman province of Dalmatia. At 
the beginning of the Early Middle Ages the civil, mili- 
tary, and a religious administration were separated into 
two inheritors, because the ecclesiastical continuity of 
the Salonitan metropolis was transferred to the newly 
founded Split inside Diocletian's Palace. In contem- 
porary historiography there is no absolute concord on 
this issue either, because the metropolitan role of Split 
is contested in historiography for the period before the 
10 century“! although it remains undebatable that the 
heads of the Split Church held the title of archbishop 
from the date of the reconstruction of the Salonitan 
Church in Diocletian's Palace.“ 


Eighth century 


The historical sources from the 8'" century which might 
potentially yield references to Dalmatian buildings 


from that period are extremely rare. There is one note 
from the 16" century according to which the church of 
St. Mary in Trogir was reconstructed in the period of 
the Byzantine emperor Theodosius III (715-717).* The 
said note mentions the unnamed grandson of Severus 
the Great, the founder of Split inside the Diocletian's 
Palace, therefore the same historical source mention- 
ing the construction in Trogir adds to the plausibility 
of Thomas's claim of the foundation of the city Split 
inside the Diocletian' Palace, because it enables the dat- 
ing of the Severus's work to the period approximately 
half of a century before the construction (or reconstruc- 
tion) of the church of St. Mary in Trogir. 


Two important events in the middle of the 8" century 
contribute to the historical development of the circum- 
stances in Dalmatia: abolition of Exarchate in Raven- 
na and appearance of the Carolingian dynasty in the 
Frankish Kingdom. 


The Exarchate in Ravenna — the military province or- 
ganised in the middle of the 6" century — which includ- 
ed Dalmatia, was abolished in 751 by the Langobardian 
conquest, which consequently terminated the subor- 
dination of Dalmatia to that city, especially upon the 
Frankish takeover of Ravenna in 756. The Byzantine 
Dalmatia (that is to say, what was left of the Byzantine 
province) was organised as a separate archontate, which 
became a theme later on with the seat in Zadar. The par- 
ticularity of that organisation is demonstrated by the 
fact that the civil administrator was not nominated by 
Byzantium, but by the clergy and the people, and other 
Dalmatian cities governed by a prior had similar com- 
petences. 


The middle of the 8 century marks the beginning of 
the Carolingian sovereigns in the Frankish Kingdom, 
the most powerful one of Western Europe. Pippin the 
Younger, the son of Charles Martel, who won the fatal 
battle against the Arabs at Poitiers (732) and thitherto 
major-domo at the Frankish court, proclaimed himself 
the king of Frankish Kingdom in 751. He was known 
for his military successes in Italy, where he took over 
the Exarchate of Ravenna from the Langobards and 
gave it to the Pope (756), thus laying the basis for the 
Papal state. His son Charlemagne who claimed the 
throne in 768 conquered almost the entirity of Western 
and Central Europe, and in 800 he was crowned as the 
ruler of the mighty empire, which included the spa- 
cious hinterland of the East Adriatic. 


*  Cfr.I. Goldstein (1992) for the role of the early Byzantium at the Adriatic. 


“1 N Klaić (1965), (1971), 293 ss. 
#2 T. Marasović (2008), 417-433. 
#3 M.Ivanišević (1980), 968-969. 


Among the rare historical sources from the second half 
of the 8'" century there are two pieces of data relating 
to the participation of the Dalmatian prelates in large 
church councils. According to information provided by 
Michael the Syrian, the Dalmatian bishops participated 
in the work of the Council of Constantinople in 754, and 
the names of the bishops of Osor, Rab, Salona (that is to 
say, Split) and Kotor were on the list of participants of 
the Seventh Ecumenical Council held in Nicaea in 787. 


Numismatic and epigraphic sources from the 8'" cen- 
tury are rare and valuable. Among them should be 
noted the valuable find in Trilj of coins (solidus) with 
the portraits of the Byzantine emperor Constantine V 
Kopronymos and Leo IV (751-775). 


Figure 14: Gold coin of Constantine V Kopronymos from Trilj 


The Solidus of the Langobardian Duke Grimoaldo III 
(788-806) found in Trogir (today it is located in the 
Archaeological Museum of Split) was made after the 
Beneventan duchy fell under the government of Char- 
lemagne. That finding points to the significance of the 
Trogir port in the maritime and commercial contacts 
between the Byzantine Dalmatia and the Langobards, 
that is to say, their cities on the West Adriatic coast. 


There is a sarcophagus which originates from Trogir in 
which a high-ranking Byzantine officer was probably 
buried, and by the inscription on the lid mentioning 
emperor Constantine is dated back to the broader pe- 
riod around the second half of the 8" century (between 
741 and 797), because on the throne at Constantinople 
at the beginning of this period was Emperor Constan- 
tine V, and at end Constantine VI. 


At the end of the 8 century the Croats moved to their 
present-day territory, where they soon established their 
first state communities under the wing of the Franks, 
who destroyed the Avar caganate in Pannonia, and at 
the turn of the new century expanded their govern- 


4 A. Milošević (2004a), 256-257. 


Figure 15: Solidus of the Beneventan duke Grimoalao III 
(788-806) 
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Figure 16: Inscription of Emperor Constantine on the 
sarcophagus from Trogir 


ment onto the Adriatic strip all the way to the Cetina 
River. 


If we accept the recently presented dating of the altar 
rail beam from the Early Croatian church of St. Mar- 
tha in Bijaći, whose inscription undoubtedly mentions 
the Croatian name and the function of the prefect at 
the end of the 8" century (or at the beginning of the 
9 century) we have archaeological proof of the oldest 
hitherto recorded Croatian ethnic inscription, and for 
the institute of a prefect.“ 


An invaluable, preserved piece of Islamic silk from a 
royal workshop at the end of the Umayyad or the be- 
ginning of the Abbasid dynasty is associated with the 
participation of the archbishop John on the Second 
Council of Nicaea in 787. 


Ninth century 


The beginning of the 9" century is characterised by 
confrontations, in the Adriatic territories among oth- 
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Figure 17: Croatia at the beginning of the 9"! century 
(T. Raukar) 


ers, of the two largest forces of the said period: Char- 
lemagne's Frankish Kingdom in the West and Byzan- 
tium in the East, therefore the Dalmatian cities faced 
the temptation of siding with either of these forces. 
The Zadar bishop Donatus and the imperial strategist 
(dux) Paul bowed to Charlemagne in Diedenhofen in 
806, thus allowing Frankish sovereignty over Zadar. 
This information is relevant for the chronology of the 
Pre-Romanesque architecture at the beginning of the 
9" century, because the second phase of construction 
of the church of St. Trinity is associated with the name 
of the bishop Donatus, and his name is engraved in 
the stone beams of the Zadar cathedral and on the reli- 
quary of St. Anastasia. 


Figure 18: Beams with the engraved name of the bishop 
Donatus (P. Vežić) 
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#5 T. Raukar (1997), 26. 


The Frankish influence on the Dalmatian cities lasted 
briefly because soon Byzantium restored its govern- 
ment over them, which was finally confirmed by the 
Peace in Aachen in 812, while the Franks ruled over Is- 
tria, the Dalmatian hinterland and Pannonia. 


The two oldest Croatian principalities, the Dalmatian 
and Pannonian, developed as vassal states towards the 
Frankish Kingdom. 


The beginning of the Dalmatian Croatian principality 
and the name of its ruler have not been precisely de- 
termined. In Croatian historiography Duke Višeslav, 
whose name in Latin is engraved in the aforemen- 
tioned inscription on the baptising well (sub tempore 
Vuissaclavo duci), was long considered the Croatian 
ruler at the very beginning of the 9" century. Although 
certain historians presented different opinions on the 
duke and the baptisting well, a possibility still remains 
that the said Višeslav was one of the earlier Dalmatian 
Croatian rulers in the first half of the 9" century.“ 


Borna, the first historically determined duke of Dal- 
matian Croatia was mentioned in the Frankish state 
archives. The duke had a key role in the destruction of 
the anti-Frankish rebellion (818-821) led by Ljudevit, 
the ruler of the other Croatian principality of Posavina. 


Figure 19: Inscription on the stone chest - reliquary of 
St. Anastasia in Zadar with the name of the bishop Donatus 


The archives mention that after the death of Borna in 
821, his nephew and successor Ladislav was instated 
and confirmed by the Frankish ruler Louis the Pious, 
son of Charlemagne. 


From then onwards there are no more data on the prin- 
cipality of Slavonia, and the Adriatic Croatia remains, 
together with the littoral Byzantine cities, the most rel- 
evant political factor on the East Adriatic territory until 
the end of the 9" century. 


In the third decades of the 9" century, the Croatian 
principality under Duke Mislav together with the Ner- 
etva “Sclavinia“ successfully fought Venice, as is evi- 
dent from the 839 peace agreement stipulated with the 
Venetian doge Peter Trandenicus, who assumed the 
responsibility to pay tributes for free navigation across 
the Adriatic. 


At the beginning of forth decade of the 9" century, the 
Venetians were defeated on the Adriatic by the Arabs, 
who raided the cities from Kotor to Osor in 842 (and 
invaded Dubrovnik 25 years later). 


The first substantial affirmation of the Croatian princi- 
pality in the political and cultural spheres occurred in 
the period of Duke Trpimir (around 845-864). Around 
846 a renowned Saxon Benedictine Gottschalk stayed 
at his court, whose writing is the most significant 
source on that ruler. He mentions a successful war led 


Figure 20: Croatia in the middle of the 9" century (T. Raukar) 
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by the duke against “the Greek people and their patri- 
cian,“ which has various interpretations in historiogra- 
phy, but probably refers to Byzantine Dalmatia, trans- 
formed in that period or soon after from an archontate 
into a theme. Trpimir also led a successful war against 
the Bulgarian duke Boris, and also had a very promi- 
nent career in charitable works, as is verified by a doc- 
ument from 852 and the preserved architectural and 
sculptural remains from his endowment in Rižinice 
near Solin. He signed the Gospel of Cividale as domnus 
(ruler), and Gottschalk even calls him rex (king). It was 
a period of weaker Byzantium in general, especially on 
the Adriatic. 
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Figure 21: Part of the text where the Saxon Gottschalk writes 
about the military achievements of Trpimir 
(Tripemirus rex Sclavorum) 


The Byzantine influence strengthened with the ascen- 
sion of Emperor Basil I to the throne (867-886), who at- 
tempted to ensure a more favourable position for the 
Dalmatian cities in the hinterland, even at the cost of 
paying peace tributes to other Croatian and Slavic rul- 
ers. In the period of the said emperor, Croatia was gov- 
erned by the dukes Domagoj and Zdeslav. Domagoj to- 
gether with his army, was part of the Frankish siege of 


Figure 22: A page from the Gospel of Cividale where the 
Croatian duke Trpimir signed as a pilgrim 
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Bari in 870, whereas Zdeslav was considered the most 
prominent advocate of the pro-Byzantine stream on the 
Croatian royal court. 


In the third quarter of the 9%" century a special Croatian 
bishop was instated at Nin, whose jurisdiction, as the 
suffragan of the Aquileian patriarch, was over the en- 
tire territory of the Croatian principality. 


In the sensitive climate of the foreign policy orienta- 
tion of the Croatian rulers to either Frankish Kingdom 
or Byzantium, a new breakthrough was achieved by 
Branimir (879-882) by his letter to the Pope in which 
he advocated the renewal of the relationship with the 
Holy See. A reply shortly ensued in four letters written 
by the Pope John VIII in 879, three of which were ad- 
dressed to the people and the clergy of Croatia, Duke 
Branimir and the Bishop of Nin Theodosius, and one 
to the clergy and the people of Dalmatia. It was the act 
of the first international recognition of the Croatian 
state, liberated from the thitherto strong pressures from 
Frankish Kingdom or Byzantium. 


A further step in the strengthening of Croatia was an at- 
tempt to integrate its Church and the Dalmatian cities, 
which was shortly realised by instating the said bishop 
of Nin, Theodosius, as the head of the Split Archdioc- 
esan Cathedra, but also by the reprimand of the Pope 
Stephen VI with respect to that act. 


Tenth century 


The first integration of the Dalmatian cities and the 
Croatian hinterland occurred at the beginning of the 
10" century in the period of Tomislav (around 910-928) 
when the administrative and political government ex- 
panded from the Croatian state to the cities, and eccle- 
siastical integration was achieved by in the opposite di- 
rection, from the Split metropolitanate to the Croatian 
Church. 


Having successfully resisted the Hungarians in the 
north and Simeon's Bulgaria in alliance with Byzan- 
tium in the east, around 925 Duke Tomislav was able 
to express his military and political power (for which 
Constantine Porphyrogennetos presents the numeri- 
cal data concerning the military force of the army and 
the navy) by taking a royal title and the government 
of Dalmatia. Whereas the association with the Croatian 
rulers was in line with the church policy of the Dal- 
matian cities, the establishment of the “Croat bishop“ 
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Figure 23: Croatia in the first half of the 10" century (T. Raukar) 


with the seat in Nin and his jurisdiction over the en- 
tire Croatian state territory caused a serious opposition 
with the Split archbishop who primarily wanted to 
ensure the revenue from the broader outerlying areas 
surrounding the cities. With a fortified position upon 
returning under the wing of the Roman Pope, the Split 
archbishop John, whose surname on the father's side 
Tordacatus, which is engraved in his sarcophagus, re- 
veals his Croatian origin, convened church synods in 
Split in 925 and 928. In the presence of the Croatian 
king, the metropolitan role of the Split Church was also 
confirmed at those synods and the aspirations of the 
Nin bishopric contested.“* 


Southeast from the Cetina, in that period the historical 
sources mention a principality inhabited by the people 
of Neretva, and further southeast, between Neretva 
and Dubrovnik, the district of Zahumlje, whose ruler 
Michael Višević was closely connected to King Tomis- 
lav. 


For both rulers of the two Sclaviniae an unknown com- 
poser of the manuscript of Thomas the Archdeacon 
known as Historia Salonitana Maior set the clear dates: 
“In the period of the sacred Pope John (10 century, 


“In part of the recent historiography, the credibility of the data on Split synods is critically reviewed (I. Babić, 1992, 13-57). 
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Figure 24: Inscriptions on the sarcophagus of the Split 
archbishop John 


author's note), while King Tomislav was the consul in 
the region of Croats and territories of Dalmatia, and 
Michael was the duke in his regions“. 


Further south, between Dubrovnik and Kotor, and in- 
land of the territory of the present-day Montenegro, the 
principality of Travunia developed under the national 
rulers, which fell under the government of the Serbian 
Raška state, and in the 11" century under the Kingdom 
of Duklja. 


In the second half of the 10" century, two Croatian 
kings, Krešimir II (949-969) and his son Držislav (969- 
997), attempted to preserve the power and the reputa- 
tion of the Kingdom; the first succeeded by conquering 
Bosnia and other by confirming the royal title and the 
government over Dalmatia as the Byzantine regent. Be- 
sides the various, more or less reliable historical sourc- 
es attesting to those kings, both rulers are connected by 
a fortunate archeological finding in Solin from the end 
of the 19%" century of an epitaph to the glorious queen 
Helen, the wife of Michael (Krešimir) and mother of 


Figure 25: Inscription with the names of Duke (Sveto)slav and 
the Grand Duke (king) Držislav found in Knin 


“Historia Salonitana Maior, fol. 628, T. Raukar (1997), 37. 


Stephen (Držislav). Historiography was thus enriched 
by a document of unquestionable credibility. 


In a relatively stable period of the Croatian state the 
historical occurrences in Dalmatia were once again 
characterised by the strengthening of the Byzantine 
power under Emperor Basil II (976-1025), who utilised 
the alliance with the Croatian king Stephen (Držislav 
969-997) in a war against the Macedonian state under 
Emperor Samuel. 


In that period the Byzantine Macedonian dynasty ex- 
panded the influence of the East European Empire into 
a considerable portion of the Mediterranean, including 
the East Adriatic and Croatia, therefore the confirma- 
tion of the royal honour and surrender of the govern- 
ment over Dalmatia were in the interests of the Byzan- 
tine policy concerning the Adriatic. 


An inscription on the ambo from Kapitul near Knin 
with the engraved name of Držislav who had the title 
of Grand Duke (dux magnus) mentions another, prob- 
ably subordinate duke known only by the ending of his 
name (Sveto?)SLAV. It has been alternately interpreted 
in historiography, but it undoubtedly proves the exist- 
ence of a royal hierarchy in the Croatian Kingdom in 
the third quarter of the 10% century. 


The period of stability is terminated in the last decade 
of the 10 century by the the death of Držislav and the 
fight between his sons for the Croatian throne. 


Eleventh century 


Venice skilfully used that conflict at the turn between 
the 10% and the 11'" centuries. The Venetian doge Peter 
II Orseolo in his military expedition (1000) conquered 
all cities from Dubrovnik to Istria, where the secular 
and religious authorities pledged their allegiance to 
him. It was the first Venetian occupation of Dalmatia, 
which lasted briefly, but it pointed to more serious pre- 
tensions towards Dalmatia in the upcoming centuries. 


At the end of the rule of the powerful Basil IL, Dalma- 
tia once again fell under the government of Byzantium, 
which Croatia was forced to recognise in 1018, but with 
the death of the said emperor (1025) and expulsion of 
Orseolo from Venice a new opportunity rose for the 
Croatian rulers to begin with the reconstruction of the 
Kingdom. 


At the end of the dynasty conflict between the sons of 
Držislav, Gojislav and Krešimir III ruled the country 
until 1035, when Stephen I ascended the throne, who 
was the father of the first truly powerful King Peter 
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Figure 26: Croatia at the turn of the 10" into 11" century 
(T. Raukar) 


Krešimir IV (1058-1074). Under his rule Croatia expand- 
ed its borders to a wider East Adriatic territory and its 
deep hinterland, including a large part of Dalmatia. In 
a document from 1069 the king called the Adriatic “our 
Dalmatian sea,“ claiming that “God Almighty expand- 
ed our Kingdom on land and sea,“ which is verified on 
the one hand by the power of the country he governs 
and on the other hand the real integration of Dalmatia 
into the Croatian Kingdom. Therefore it is entirely un- 
derstandable that during his government the Dalma- 
tian cities marked their documents with the name of 
the Croatian king. 


The dependence on littoral cities and the Church helped 
that ruler to suppress the power of noblemen and pre- 
fects at the beginning of the feudalisation process. 


In ecclesiastical history, an important event from that 
period is the Council of Split in 1060, summoned af- 
ter the final separation of churches of the Eastern and 
the Western Christianity (1054) on the occasion of the 
reformist movement which encompassed the entire 
Catholic Church of that time. 


Figure 27: Inscription of the proconsul Gregorius on the 
ciborium in the Archaeological Museum in Zadar 
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Figure 28: Seal of King Peter Krešimir IV 


At the end of Krešimir's rule, the Normans also in- 
terfered with events in Dalmatia. In his destructive 
raids, the Norman duke Amico captured a Croatian 
king (probably Peter Krešimir IV) in 1074, and in the 
same year the Normans unsuccessfully attempted to 
conquer Rab only to vanish completely from the East 
Adriatic horizon. 


The disappearance of Krešimir IV terminated the glori- 
ous Trpimir's dynasty. That family created and trans- 
formed Croatia from a small clan principality under 
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Figure 29: Croatia in the second half of the 11'" century 
(T. Raukar) 


the supreme Frankish government into a respectable 
and renowned independent kingdom, which governed 
the Dalmatian cities and islands under the most signifi- 
cant rulers. 


The Kingdom's power did not decrease immediately 
upon Peter Krešimir IV's departure; on the contrary, its 
position was additionally strengthened by Krešimir's 
successor Demetrius Zvonimir, after the dynasty order 
was circumvented, who was crowned as king by the 
Pope's emissary Gebizon in the Basilica of St. Peter and 
Moses in Salona in 1075(6). 


The allegiance to the Christian Church was one of the 
main directions of Zvonimir's foreign and internal 
policy. By siding with the Pope, Zvonimir ensured the 
support of a powerful ally for Croatia, which is evident 
from the Pope's warning to duke Vecelin against at- 
tacking the Croatian ruler he expressly confirmed as 
“the king of Dalmatia.“ 
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Figure 30: King Zvonimir“s oath (Library of Vatican, 
Cod. lat. 8486, fol. 97") 


Such politics brought Croatia many breakthroughs be- 
cause in Zvonimir's period the entire Kvarner territory 
was annexed besides Dalmatia, and Zvonimir's family 
ties with the Hungarian ruling dynasty ensured north- 
ern and eastern territories for Croatia, even though 
those particular ties would soon contribute to the sub- 
sequent loss of state independence. 


Both great kings, Krešimir IV and Zvonimir, kept out- 
standing state and personal relations with the arch- 
bishop of Split, Lawrence, the metropolitan of Dalma- 
tia, and other prelates of the Dalmatian cities. 
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Figure 31: King of Duklja Michael on a fresco in the church 
of St. Michael in Ston 


The archbishop Lawrence, a renowned Benedictine 
came to the function of the head of the grand Dalma- 
tian metropolitanate from the position of the bishop 
of Osor and outlived five Croatian rulers in his long 
bishop term, was a leading advocate of Zvonimir's 
pro-papal policy and participant of important church 
councils (Split in 1074; Zadar in 1095). 


Figure 32: Sarcophagus of archbishop Lawrence in the Split 
baptistery 


The middle and especially the second half of the 11" 
century in continental parts of Dalmatian Croatia is 
characterised by the strengthening of feudal relations, 
evident from the appearance of economically and polit- 
ically powerful families. Somewhat different economic 
relations characterised the Dalmatian cities. 
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Figure 33: Epitaph of the distinguished personality Peter Crni 
from Split on the sarcophagus in the Museum of Croatian 
Archaeological Monuments 


In Split, wealthy citizens such as the Nicephorus, or dis- 
tinguished personalities such as Peter Crni belonged to 
the patrician class. Peter Crni was the founder of the 
convent of St. Peter in Selo in the littoral of Poljica, 
whose epitaph on the sarcophagus contains one of the 
most beautiful Latin texts in the early Medieval Dal- 
matia. 


In Zadar at the end of the Early Middle Ages there are 
the prominent members of the patrician family Madii, 
whose founder Maius held the title of proconsul (re- 
gent of Dalmatia). 


The Venetian government in the first decades of the 
11" century temporarily suppressed the dominance of 
that renowned family, but in the thirties the brothers 
Gregorius, prior and proconsul, and Dobronja, archont 
and toparch of Zadar and Split achieved great power 
and reputation. They were, with respect to the Byzan- 
tine government, advocates of autonomist aspirations 
(some historiography has considered them to be the 
same person).“* At the end of the century the renowned 
members of the said family are the prior Drago, bishop 
Stephen and their cousin Čika. She founded with her 
daughter Domnana, the famous convent of St. Mary in 
Zadar, whose principals belonged to the same geneal- 
ogy for many years. 


Marrying the daughter of the Hungarian king Bela I, 
Zvonimir brought strengthened links with a new po- 
litical and military force to Croatia- Hungary, which 
would become the decisive political factor in Croatia, 


% N. Klaić/I. Petricioli (1981), 103 ss. 


including the entire territory of Dalmatia, in the centu- 
ries of the High and Late Middle Ages. 


Soon after Zvonimir“s death (1089), the agony of the in- 
dependent Croatian state began. After King Stephen II 
died in 1091, the last member of the old ruling dynasty, 
the Hungarian king Ladislav as Zvonimir's brother-in- 
law, attempted to take over the entire Croatian terri- 
tory. The opposition of Byzantium and the resistance 
of the Croatian clan nobility thwarted his intentions. 
Having defeated the last Croatian king Peter on the 
mountain of Gvozd in 1097, Ladislav's successor Co- 
lomanus managed to break the last resistance and gain 
recognition of the Croatian nobility and be crowned as 
the Croatian king in Biograd in 1102. 


In the 11" century a more prominent role in the de- 
velopment of Dalmatia with respect to the past centu- 
ries was played by other “Sclaviniae“ southeast from 
Croatia. The Neretva district was called the state of 
Mariani,“ and it included the most significant Cen- 
tral and South Dalmatian islands. The rulers of that 
state — from Berigoj recorded in the middle of the 11% 


Figure 34: Croatia at the beginning of the 12 century 
(T. Raukar) 
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?% M. Barada (1928), 37-54; N. Klaić (1971), 212-213; S. Gunjača (1973-1978), III (1975), 71 ss., rejected the identification of the Neretva state 
with the Mariani, which he interprets as the synonym for the Croatian Primorje County. 


century in the Cartulary of the abbey of St. Mary on 
Tremiti, * to Slavac at the end of the century — held the 
titles of rex, morsticus, iudex, which verify the political 
independence, as well as the internal organisation of 
their prefects. In the period of government of two very 
powerful Croatian kings, the influence of the Croatian 
Kingdom on the Neretva territory was substantially 
greater than in the previous two centuries, thus some 
historiography has questioned the independence of the 
Neretva state in that period, and assumes the expan- 
sion of sovereignty of the Croatian state into the terri- 
tory southeast from Cetina. 


Two southern “Sclaviniae“ between Neretva and the 
Bay of Kotor, were included in the 11" century in the 
Duklja (Zeta) state. That state particularly strength- 
ened in the period of King Michael (around 1050-1082), 
to whom the Pope had sent the royal insignia, and his 
successor Bodin (1082-1101). In ecclesiastical policy the 
rulers of Duklja sided with the Roman Church, there- 
fore after the church separation in 1054 the overall ter- 
ritory between Kvarner and the Bay of Kotor remained 
within the western church sphere. In southern Dalma- 
tian territory, the influence of the Dubrovnik archdio- 
cese is particularly strong in that period. 


The Dalmatian cities from the 12" century, having 
recognised the Hungarian-Croatian kings, achieved a 
high degree of local autonomy, which reflected on their 
economic and cultural growth. 


% Library of Vatican, Cod. lat., 1067. 
"I H.E. Kubach (1978), 9. 


3. Pre-Romanesque and Early 
Romanesque Style 


During the Early Middle Ages, a historical period 
whose beginning was marked by the fall of the Western 
Roman Empire and the establishment of the first “bar- 
baric“ states in the Western Europe and whose ending 
was marked by the appearance of the developed feu- 
dalism, historiography of art recognised two styles on 
the Western European and Central European territory: 
Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque. 


Pre-Romanesque period 


Terminology issues 


European art of the Early Middle Ages (and of some 
other periods in art history) has no adequate unique 
name. The term Early Middle Ages marks, however, the 
historical period but not the stylistic concept (like the 
Romanesque, Gothic, Renaissance, Baroque or other style). 
Besides that, the term Early Middle Ages encompasses, 
a historical period which occurred in Europe following 
Antiquity, in the East and in the West, therefore that 
term cannot be used solely for the Western European 
art. The third reason why the term Early Middle Ages 
cannot be a complete equivalent for the Pre-Romanesque 
period is the fact that in many chronological and stylis- 
tic classifications the term Early Middle Ages implies 
a broader field of the Pre-Romanesque period, since 
it encompasses the first appearance of the Early Ro- 
manesque period. Therefore for the largest part of the 
Western European art the term Pre-Romanesque period 
was predominantly used, signalling the period prior to 
the appearance of the Romanesque period, i.e. between 
Antiquity and the Romanesque period. That defines 
the period in the history of European art which in the 
sense of artistic expression, as stated by some authors, 
“does not yet belong to the Romanesque period“, but 
also no longer belongs to the “Late Antiquity“."' The 
term is also not completely suitable because it implies 
only the superior temporal border, which is the appear- 
ance of the Romanesque period, without marking the 
beginning of the said period. Prior to the Romanesque 
period, the Early Christian art of the Late Antiquity 
developed, which cannot be encompassed by the term 
Pre-Romanesque. Nevertheless, a more suitable term 
from the Pre-Romanesque has not hitherto been coined 


in the general art science, which would mark the art of 
the Western European Middle Ages until the appear- 
ance of the Early Romanesque period. Therefore the 
said term should be understood as a conventional term, 
like many others in historical and artistic terminology 
and chronological analysis, especially when the names 
of some other periods (e.g. Gothic or Baroque), although 
semantically less acceptable, are presently widely used 
in historical and artistic terminology and no one even 
considers changing or correcting them. 


Taking into account the imprecise nature of the term 
Pre-Romanesque, many authors who wrote about the 
Early Medieval art of the Western Europe have used 
only the historical term (“Early Middle Ages“) in its en- 
tirety or divided into its basic periods such as: “the pe- 
riod of barbaric invasions“, “the Carolingian period“, 
“Ottonian period“ (ie. the period of the year 1000).? 
All those terms certainly have their full meaning, but 
nevertheless mark only a particular segment of the 
Western European Early Middle Ages and therefore 
cannot be accepted as a designation of the whole unit. 
In early historiography instead of Pre-Romanesque, the 
syntagm Dark Ages was used, which gradually lost its 
meaning as the systemic research of the Early Middle 
Ages introduced more light into that period of the Eu- 
ropean history and art. 


Regional designations of the European Pre-Roman- 
esque period are more meaningful, e.g. Visigoth, Astu- 
rian or Mozarabic art for the Spanish Early Middle Ages; 
Merovingian art for the first period of the Frankish state 
and Carolingian for its second period, Ostrogoth or Lan- 
gobardian art for the Italian Pre-Romanesque period; 
Anglo-Saxon and Irish art for the Early Middle Ages 
on the British islands; Viking art for the oldest Early 
Medieval period in the Scandinavian countries. The 
meaning of all those terms for regional, i.e. national 
characteristics of the Early Medieval European art is 
completely logical, but they cannot mark the entire art 
of the Western European territory since they only refer 
to a geographical segment. 


As an expression of regional designation of the Early 
Medieval art we should also understand a rather old 
use of the term Early Croatian art, which marks the 
Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque period dur- 


ing the establishment and development of the Early 
Medieval Croatian state, especially on the territory of 
Dalmatia, for which the said term is mostly used. That 
term sometimes encompasses the art of Dalmatian and 
Istrian cities, although they were not part of Croatian 
rulers' state for a longer segment of the Early Middle 
Ages. 


In the older Croatian historiography the term Croatian 
Byzantine style" was used, however the contemporary 
art science cannot accept it given the universal charac- 
ter of the European Pre-Romanesque period. Therefore 
the term Early Croatian period seems more appropri- 
ate if we want to mark the Pre-Romanesque period in 
Croatia on a national level (including Dalmatia); that 
period refers to the period of the Croatian history dur- 
ing the fisrt independent state. That term, as previously 
stated in the section on the Pre-Romanesque architec- 
ture in Dalmatia," can encompass the entire territory of 
Istria and Dalmatia in the Early Middle Ages, regard- 
less of the fact that on that territory (or some part of it) 
and in that period (or some fragment of it) a Roman 
(or even Pre-Roman) ethnic stratum lived there, whose 
structure gradually changed by a large inflow of the 
Croatian population. That population soon became 
predominant in the East Adriatic in the further devel- 
opment of the Early Middle Ages. 


Historical sources reveal in places the original names 
for certain artistic or architectural styles in history. 
These names reveal that within the Early Middle Ages 
there were terms marking the manner of construction 
of old buildings like in other periods of art history. 


For the Early Middle Ages in Dalmatia there is a spe- 
cifically interesting item of information from the Stat- 
ute of Dubrovnik which mentions the construction and 
decoration of the city. It literally states (in the English 
translation)": “The streets going from the east west- 
ward, if they wish to rebuild the terrace, they should 
rebuild it in Langobardian style* on their part, and it 
should have one stair on the outside. And where there 
has been a stairway or a stairway boundary since the 
antiquarian times, there should remain a boundary as 
it was in the antiquarian times...“ 


If we should interpret the term “Logobardian style“ 
as “Langobardian style“, we would have the grounds 


7 J, Hubert /J. Porcher/W. Volbach (1968a), (1968b); I Gradecki et al. (1974). 


5 EF Radić (1990a.) 
5% T. Marasović (1994), 7 ss. 


55 Statut grada Dubrovnika, Dubrovnik 2002, book V, chapter II (State Archives of Dubrovnik, prepared and translated into Croatian by A. 
Šoljić, Z. Šindrica and I. Veselić based on a critical edition and a Latin text of B. Bogišić and K. Jireček) 


%&  “faciam tablitum logobardiscum“ 


on which we could consider it the medieval definition 
of a certain architectural style, especially since we can 
derive from the context that it is an antiquarian con- 
struction style, therefore from the Early Medieval, i.e. 
Pre-Romanesque period. The context also implies that 
such construction style includes a terrace and a stair- 
way, so we can assume that it describes the external ap- 
proaches via stairs and a small terrace, which is called 
“balatura“? in Dalmatia. 


Finally, with respect to terminology, we should men- 
tion the term “Greek"“, which people sometimes use to 
describe the oldest Early Medieval buildings, although 
that term implies a closer association with the Byzan- 
tine Early Medieval art. There is an Early Medieval 
church of St. Nicholas on Lopud with the said attribute, 
which is certainly not due to its typical characteristics 
with a dome. This is also verified by the description of 
the Early Medieval church of St. Martin (St. Barbara) 
from the 17" century in Trogir, which states that it was 
built in Greek style. 


Particularities and architectural characteristics 
of the Pre-Romanesque period 


In the periodization of the Early Medieval art the Pre- 
Romanesque period is not only a period which was 
named the last, but was also last defined in its basic 
artistic expression as a stylistic category. Certain build- 
ings and artwork classified as Pre-Romanesque by the 
contemporary art history science were categorised by 
the earlier historiography as two other bordering his- 
torical and stylistic periods: Antiquity or Romanesque 
period. The reason was sometimes the lack of distin- 
guished stylistic features of many Early Medieval 
buildings and sculptures, which were therefore easily 
attributable to those other bordering, earlier or later pe- 
riods which had a previously determined technical and 
artistic expression. Therefore, before we present the 
Early Medieval architecture in Dalmatia, we consider 
it essential to determine, even in summarised form, 
the peculiarities of the Pre-Romanesque period, and 
that will be useful particularly for the analysis of those 
buildings whose origin was not precisely determined 
by historical data or archaeological evidence. 


Even though the particularity of artistic expression 
and technical characteristics of the Pre-Romanesque 
period could be analysed in all disciplines, here we 


7 T. Marasović (1997), 6 and 29. 
%  P Andreis: Povijest grada Trogira, Split 1977, 1, 334. 


will restrict it to the field of architecture and the per- 
taining sculpture. The emphasis of stylistic peculiari- 
ties should primarily demonstrate the degree to which 
the Pre-Romanesque period differs from other artistic 
periods or styles, especially with respect to the preced- 
ing Antiquity and the succeeding Romanesque period. 
Those differences are easiest to detect in the ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture as the best known category of the Pre- 
Romanesque period, but even the rare preserved exam- 
ples of the secular Early Medieval architecture enable 
recognition of artistic and architectural particularity of 
the period which commenced with barbaric invasion 
and ended after the year 1000, somewhere even at the 
end of the century which began with that year. 


For the purpose of determining the artistic expression 
and architectural traits of the Pre-Romanesque and 
Early Romanesque architecture, some examples from 
Dalmatia are particularly significant. They are, how- 
ever, insufficient for determining the overall stylistic 
particularities of the pre-Romanesque period; therefore 
we will resort to some well-known examples from the 
European Early Medieval heritage outside of Dalmatia, 
besides these Dalmatian examples. 


Comparisons on the inferior border between the 
stylistic periods: Antiquity - Pre-Romanesque 


In terms of architecture and art of the Late Antiquity 
from which the beginning of a new era and new artistic 
and technical expression arose, with the appearance of 
the Pre-Romanesque period the hitherto rules which 
applied for classical architectural forms, dimensions, 
construction, designs or ornaments gradually disap- 
pear. 


The comparative examples of the buildings from the 
Late Antiquity and Pre-Romanesque period there are 
visible differences between these two periods, their ar- 
tistic expression and manner of construction. 


The ancient temple is the most prominent pattern of 
the classical architecture. In its basic form, construction 
and typical features, the classical temple continued to 
exist in the Late Antiquity, which is predominantly 
placed in art history between the 3 and the 6" cen- 
tury A.D. For the comparison of expressive differences 
of the Late Antiquity temple and the Pre-Romanesque 
church, which is based on the temple by the origin of 
its form we have used the examples from Split and 


Figure 35: Small temple of the Diocletian's Palace 
(E. Hećbrard, 1912), facade 


Campello near Spoleto in the Italian province of Um- 
bria. 


A small temple of the Diocletian's Palace in Split is 
an example of the Late Antiquity prostyle type dated 
back to 305, the year the imperial residence in Split was 
completed." Although its columns in front of naos were 
not preserved, it is assumed that the building belonged 
to the tetrastyle type with four columns in front of the 
east facade.“ Regardless of the Late Antiquity par- 
ticularities which are expressed ornamentally on that 
building with respect to classical architecture, we were 
able to determine that there is an ancient plan basis in 
the Split temple, and dimensions which were not sig- 
nificantly altered since the classical era, a construction 
system with a barrel vault and the ancient technique 
of masonry with regular squares (i.e. opus quadratum). 


The Pre-Romanesque transformation of the ancient 
temple prototype clearly shows that the San Salvatore 


Figure 36: San Salvatore Church, Fonte del Clitunno near Spoleto 


Church in Campello near Spoleto in Umbria is better 
known as Tempietto del Clitunno. In the plan and general 
appearance of the church exterior of the ancient temple 
of the usual type in antis can still be recognised, but 
evena glance of the composition of the whole unit, con- 
struction and details, especially ornaments, shows how 
far the process of “Antiquity negation“ has come.“ The 
ancient naos with a barrel vault received a semi-circular 
apsis on the east side, framed by some sort of Corin- 
thian “aedicule“. On the lateral sides of naos there are 
smaller approaches with barrel vaults and gable roofs, 
but it is assumed that the stairway originally led to the 
main facade. The triangular pediment above the main 
facade with cross and vine motifs shows a substan- 
tially Christian content, just as the architrave above 
the facade columns, dedicated to the God of angels. 
In the major part of the building ancient construction 
was used; which accounts for the Roman masonry type 
(opus quadratum) and ancient capitals, but in architec- 
tural composition the cabled columns were placed next 
to the corned pilasters, which is in complete opposition 
with the classical composition of the temple in antis.** 


For the purpose of our research that church is the clear 
example how the Early Pre-Romanesque period ne- 
gates its ancient paragon, therefore it should be con- 


* In literature usually known as the Jupiter's Temple, in earlier writers known as the Aesculapius's or Janus's Temple, and in recent times 
connected with the pantheistic concept of the Roman religion (N. Cambi). Cfr. T. Marasović: O hramovima Dioklecijanove palače, Petrici- 


olijev zbornik, 1, PPVD, 35, 1996. 


% G. Niemannn: Der Palast Diokletians in Spalato, Wien, 1910, 108, fig. 84; E. H6brard and J. Zeiller Le Palais de Diocletien a Spalato, Paris 


1912, 93-107. 


S.G. Pavan: Architettura del periodo longobardo, in the book I Longobardi, Milano 1990, 278. 

# The authors who analysed that building dated it differently, starting from Deichmann /Die Einstehungzeit von Salvator-Kirsche und 
Clitumnustempel bei Spoleto, Miteilungen d. Deutchen archaeolog. Instituts, 58, Roma 1943 (106-148) and Salmi (La basilica di S. Salvatore 
di Spoleto, Firenze 1951 /attributing the Early Christian origin to it, until the new researchers who dated it back to the earlier Pre-Roman- 
esque period (G. Pavan: o.c.). The recent research proved the two phases of construction: earlier with the arched naos and later which 
contains additions, including frescoes in the apsis, based on which the church is dated back to the 7" and 8" century. Ibid. 


Figure 37: Baptistery of St. John in Poitier: a) southern facade, b) 
plan (Barral i. Altet) 


sidered, regardless of the form reminiscences from the 
previous period, a product of a new style. 


The example of the baptistery of St. John in Poitiers 
(France)* shows to what extent a further step has been 
made in the negation of the ancient expression realised 
due to successive extensions executed from the middle 
of the 45 to the end of the 10%" century.“ Only a part of 
the baptistery is reminiscent of the ancient temple with 
its characteristic gable roof and triangular pediment, in 
particular the area where the baptising well is diago- 
nally placed with respect to the whole of the building. 
That whole, as a result of failding through many con- 
struction phases, was divided in a manner completely 
inappropriate for the ancient architectural expression: 
in the west there is a polygonal entrance and in the 
east there is an apsis with quadrangular exterior and 


6 X. Barral and Altet (1997), 84-89. 
& > According to the research of F. Eygun: Galia, XXII, 137 dd. 


Slika 38: Imperial Basilica in Trier 


polygonal interior. The volume of the main part of the 
baptistery predominant in the whole composition and 
only resembles the ancient temple was complement- 
ed by two semi-circular exedras on the northern and 
southern side. While the interior division with shallow 
niches, i.e. arches resembling the triumphal arch of the 
Early Christian basilicas, still in the manner (or at least 
the continuing form) of the Late Antiquity, the exterior 
of the main area is predominantly characterised by the 
“barbaric“ artistic expression, substantially different 
from the Antiquity. 


The initial degree of negation of the Antiquity is evi- 
dent in different elements, such as triangular lunette or 
pilasters with plane capitals, which are outside of any 
constructional idea. 


The negation of the ancient concept in the Pre-Roman- 
esque period will be demonstrated by the comparison 


Figure 39: St. Sabina“s Basilica in Rome 


Figure 40: Bishop“s basilica in Salona 


of the Early Christian basilicas with the respective Ear- 
ly Medieval type categories. 


The Early Christian longitudinal basilica, at least in 
terms of the Western European area of the so-called 
“Roman“ basilica, is characterised by the ancient ar- 
chitectural tradition. Leaning in its genesis on the an- 
cient “court“ architecture (Aula palatina in Trier, basilica 
in Piazza Armerina, Magnaure in Constantinople and 
other examples), the Early Christian basilica preserves 
the ancient construction system of supporting walls 
dimensioned for the beam construction, is usually de- 
signed with specific proportions, continues the interior 
articulation of the area on the aisles with the extreme- 
ly wide middle nave, which corresponds to the wide 
semi-circular apsis on the eastern side. 


An example of the Early Christian longitudinal basili- 
ca is the church of St. Sabina erected in the 5'" century 
on the Roman Aventino hill. The basic feature to that 
type of buildings is given by the elevated middle nave 
framed by the shallow niches and opened by windows 
like the walls of the aisles. The interior aisles are sepa- 
rated by two rows of thin columns which, connected 
by arches, emphasise the visual orientation towards 
the altar in the church apsis, i.e. towards the throne in 
the hall of the imperial court architecture (e.g. Aula pa- 
latina in Trier). 


The Bishop“s church in Salona within the Christian cult 
centre which is preserved only in the inferior rows of 
the wall, in its basic forms and dimensions overlaps 
with the aforementioned Roman church on Aventino. 
It shows all characteristics of the basilica plan of the 
45 and 5" century and, in terms of the whole archi- 


$ A, Carboz (1970), 12. 


tectural framework which contains the cross-shaped 
plan southern basilica, bears witness to the architec- 
tural and artistic expression of the 6" century. Two sets 
of columns encircle the middle nave in the northern 
(bishop“s) church, which is twice wider than the aisles, 
thus the apsis encompassing almost the entire range 
of the middle nave is also extremely large. Inside the 
apsis or by its semi-circular wall there are ministers“ 
pews (subselia and syntronon). Narthex on the western 
side is a prominent functional area intended for the 
catechumens - future Christians, before they become 
full-fledged members of the Christian community with 
permitted access to all parts of the church by the act of 
baptism. 


Many elements of such Late Antiquity (Early Chris- 
tian) architectural, constructional and artistic expres- 
sion determined primarily by the requirements of the 
rites which accompanied that first stage of Christian 
development disappeared in the Pre-Romanesque ba- 
silica, but many other hitherto non-existing elements 
appeared, especially in the Carolingian period when 
the negation of Antiquity was substantially expressed. 
Churches in Steinbach and Corvey are examples of 
Carolingian buildings on which the changes intro- 
duced by the European architecture in the Pre-Roman- 
esque period can be easily detected. 


In Einghard's basilica in Steinbach near Michelstadt 
(Germany) dated back to 821-827%, there is no unique 
three-aisled area, replaced by the fragmentation of cer- 
tain parts. The circular section monolith columns of the 
classical provenience were replaced by the rectangular 
section masonry pylons. The three-apsis presbytery, 
appearing in the Early Christian architecture not un- 
til the 6" century, is an almost regular occurrence in 
three-aisled buildings in the Carolingian architecture. 


Figure 41: Plan of the Pre-Romanesque basilica in Steinbach 


The width of the apses is reduced not only in the three- 
apsis sanctuaries but also in aisleless churches as the 
predominant category in the Pre-Romanesque architec- 
ture. The crypt under the presbytery occurs in numer- 
ous other three-apsis Pre-Romanesque churches. 


Unlike the Late Antiquity basilicas which were, at least 
in metropolises, characterised by large dimensions 
as public buildings, the Early Medieval churches are 
predominantly smaller churches, usually of private 
construction character. However, as in larger Pre-Ro- 
manesque churches (except in the areas of predomi- 
nant ancient tradition like the city of Rome) substantial 
changes introduced by the Pre-Romanesque period 
can be detected with respect to the Early Christian ba- 
silicas. An example of that is the large abbey church in 
Corvey near Hoxter (Germany) built around 873-885.% 
Since the entire church frame was radically renovated 
in 1665, many details of the original condition of the 
said church, especially its interior, were restored ac- 
cording to the presumed original appearance. 


The development of liturgy substantially influenced 
the development of the basilica area, which, with re- 
spect to the Early Christian prototype, preserved only 
the longitudinal corpus with a three-aisled division 
consisting of rectangular plan pylons instead of col- 
umns. The transept was moved toward the middle of 
the church area, and in conformity with the liturgical 
changes in some other basilicas, that area is in places 


Figure 42: Presumed original appearance of the Pre- 
Romanesque basilica in Corvey (X. Barral i. Altet) 
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6 X. Barrali Altet (1997), 146-150. 
9 RR. Krautheimer (1965), 160-165. 


Figure 43: Plan of the Early Christian church of St. Martin 
in Pridraga (M. Domijan) 


shaped differently. However, the western part of the 
church experienced the most considerable changes, 
especially from the Carolingian period onwards, and 
the church in Corvey is an excellent example thereof. 
Couple of towers (bells) appearing on the western 
facade is a complete innovation in the formation of the 
western church corpus, if we leave out some embryo- 
nal beginnings of one similar idea found in the Syrian 
Early Christian architecture." From the entrance area 
we approach a spacious two-floor atrium (fore-nave) 
at the position of the former narthex in the Early Chris- 
tian basilicas, which lost its original purpose of the 
area intended for the catechumens, therefore its termi- 
nological association with that original and function- 
ally logical part of the Early Christian basilica seems 
inappropriate. That annexe before the main part of the 
church was on the ground floor arched by cross bar- 
rel vaults, leaned against the densely lined up pylons. 
Similar area is found on the upper floor, above which 
a massive tower is placed. The formation of the west- 
ern corpus with towers and the two-floor fore-nave, 
which is called westwork by the researchers of the Pre- 
Romanesque period as early as at the end of the penul- 
timate century, is the greatest innovation with respect 
to the Late Antiquity ecclesiastical architecture, and is 
connected with a special development of liturgy and 
Christian cult as a whole, i.e. the concept of the “ruler's 
church“ in the Early Middle Ages. 


Other longitudinal types of ecclesiastical architecture 
have experienced changes as well, as evident from the 
two examples from the Croatian architectural heritage. 
It is a type which is characterised by the longitudinal 
plan of the extended trefoil already familiar in the Early 
Christian architecture, but the Pre-Romanesque archi- 
tects shaped it in an entirely different manner. An Early 
Christian example is a church of St. Martin in Pridraga 


near Novigrad, an aisleless building from the 5 or 6" 
century with a three-conch presbytery and extended 
naos, divided shallow pilaster strips on exterior wall 
surfaces.* 


The Early Croatian church of St. Saviour on the spring 
of the Cetina River shows a similar plan idea of an 
extended trefoil, but with certain differences which 
reflect changes in the artistic expression between the 
Early Christian and the Pre-Romanesque period. The 
three-conch presbytery was not shaped as a usual tre- 
foil, but as a half of a six-foil with a pronounced east- 
ern facade from which only the main eastern apsis 
extends, while the lateral apses barely protrude from 
the lateral walls. Instead of the shallow pilaster strips, 
deep rounded buttresses appear on the lateral walls, 
and the area of the nave is arched with a barrel vault 
surmounting the semi-calotte presbytery vault. The 
most significant change with respect to the Early Chris- 
tian example is seen in the formation of the western 
church corpus with westwork, shown by the two-floor 
fore-nave (atrium), from where the local ruler (in this 
specific case the Croatian prefect Gostiha) could follow 
the church service, and in the bell tower in the church 
axis, architecturally and functionally connected with 
the fore-nave.* 


Figure 44; Plan of the Early Croatian church of St. Saviour in 
Cetina (according to T. Marasović) 


Ornamental features of the altar rail date the church 
back to around 890.7 The church of St. Saviour in Cetina 
is the best preserved example of the Pre-Romanesque 
architecture with westwork, whose western corpus is 
characterised, instead by two towers on the facade, by 
one axial bell tower, due to which it becomes a sort of a 
pattern in the European Carolingian architecture. 
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Figure 45: The bell tower of the church of St. Saviour in Cetina 


The changes introduced by the Pre-Romanesque pe- 
riod in the formation of the central-plan buildings are 
evident with respect to the prototypes and the Early 
Medieval derived shapes in different type groups. 


The Jupiter's Temple in the Diocletian's Palace in 
Split, which was also the mausoleum of the Emperor 
Diocletian, by its significance and degree of preserva- 
tion is one of the most well-known buildings of the 
central type Late Antiquity, becoming also the proto- 
type of many similar shapes of the Early Christian ar- 
chitecture.?' Although built at the beginning of the 4'" 
century, the said building illustrates an adopted type 
of formation the central ancient area which extends 
through various periods, from the classical and Hellen- 
istic Greek to Roman imperial art in its closed polygo- 
nal volume of the peripteral temple with a prostasis on 
the entrance side and the interior alternately divided 
by square and circular niches and two rows of columns 
with no constructional purpose. 


% S, Puissi, Le basiliche cruciformi nell'area Adriatica, Antichita Adriatiche, vol. 13, 1978; N. Cambi (1984), 45 ss.; P. Vežić (1986a), 171-172. 


6. T. Marasović (1995b), 47 ss. 
2 1. Petricioli (1980a), 113; (1980b). 
7 E. Dyggve (1996), 38-39, II, 26. 
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Figure 46: Jupiter“s Temple (Diocletian“s mausoleum) in Split 
(E. H6brard) 


The manner of construction displays careful and pre- 
cise processing of cut stone, which in this case shows 
the greatest achievement of masonry with regular 
squares of completely equal dimensions, placed in per- 
fectly regular rows. 


We can compare the church of St. Donatus in Zadar, as 
a Pre-Romanesque example of the central-plan build- 
ing of almost equal monumentality and dimensions, 
with the Diocletian's mausoleum in Split, as a Late 
Antiquity type pattern. The church was erected in the 
8'" century and extended in the 9" century, previously 
dedicated to St. Trinity (later known under the name 
of the Zadar bishop Donatus) with a special purpose 
of the bishop“s church within the cathedral framework. 
Although typologically and functionally it can be as- 
sociated with some Late Antiquity, i.e. Early Byzantine 
paragons, e.g. S. Vitale Church in Ravenna, the church 
in Zadar shows a new approach in the formation of 
the central area with the three-apsis presbytery, which 
is consistently repeated on both floors of the exterior 
ring-shaped concentric area. Masonry with smaller 
ashlar without regular rows is a distinctively Early 
Medieval type of construction, just as the interlacing 
ribbon pattern on architectural parts and liturgical fur- 
nishings, carved in stone or wood, is the distinctive 
Pre-Romanesque type of ornament. 


The architectural heritage in Dalmatia abounds in oth- 
er examples, interesting for the comparison of the Late 
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Dyggve (1993), 3. For new views on the term “Adriobyzantism“ 
cfr. Ž. Rapanić (2002), 172-180. 


Antiquity and the Pre-Romanesque artistic expres- 
sion and technical achievements. 50, for instance, the 
Zadar baptistery from the 6 century is an example of 
the Late Antiquity six-conch type externally incorpo- 
rated within the hexagonal wall mass. From that type a 
distinctive type of the Early Medieval churches with a 
six-foil plan developed in Dalmatia where the conches 
are entirely liberated from the ancient polygonal frame, 
and exterior wall surfaces divided by shallow niches, 
as illustrated by the church of St. Trinity in Split, which 
is the best preserved example of that type, or even the 
preserved drawing of the church of St. Mary in Trogir 
destroyed in the 19" century. 


The so-called Mausoleum of Galla Placidia in Rome, 
which originally closed the southern part of the narthex 
of the church of S. Croce, is one of the most famous 
Early Christian buildings with a cross-shaped plan. All 
four cross legs are arched with barrel vaults, and a te- 
tragonal dome is erected above the intersection, cov- 
ered by a hipped roof. Exterior wall surfaces are divid- 
ed by shallow niches, arched by a semi-circular lintel. 


On the Croatian Adriatic coast the affiliation with the 
same Early Christian type is illustrated by the chapel 
of St. Maria del Canetto within the basilica of St. Mary 
“Formosa“ in Pula, with minor alterations displayed 
by the formation of the polygonal apsis on the eastern 
side, significant for the Adriatic area under the Byzan- 
tine influence (the so-called “Adriobyzantism“??). 


Figure 47: St. Trinity (St. Donatus) in Zadar 
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Figure 48: Baptistery in Zadar 


The Pre-Romanesque evolution of the same cross con- 
cept is displayed by many examples from the Iberian 
Peninsula to the Croatian Adriatic. The church of S. 
Fruttuoso de Montelios in Braga (Portugal) from 665 
almost entirely coincides with the renowned mauso- 
leum in Ravenna by its cross-shaped plan exterior and 
exterior appearance in general. Only particular details 
on its exterior, such as triangular endings of shallow 
niches on the facades of the legs, or certain triangular 
alternations by the usual small arcades, demonstrate 


Figure 49: The original appearance of the church of St. Trinity 
in Split (according to J. Marasović) 


the taste of the new era expressed by the ornament that 
had not been present prior to the barbaric invasions. 
The emphasis of the spatial solution of the cross idea 
was reduced on the interior, where the legs assume a 
semi-circular plan. The columns in those apses form a 
distinctive construction of calottes encircled by ambu- 
latories, while the central area is arched with a dome 
inside the exterior of the cube of the dome. 


The interior architectural ornament on the plane and 
stylised capitals is entirely in line with the general ten- 
dencies of the Early Pre-Romanesque period towards 
abandoning the plastic and realistic artistic expression 
characteristic of the Antiquity. 


The second example, a Visigoth church S. Pedro de la 
Nave near Zamora (Spain) from 680-711, shows the fur- 
ther degree of development of the cross-shaped plan, 
which in this particular case assumed a rectangular 
frame. The entire building thus assumes the typical 
designations of the three-aisled church in its exterior 
and interior appearance, with an inscribed transept 
whose main central emphasis is achieved by the square 


Figure 50: Plan and the presumed original appearance of the 
so-called Mausoleum of Galla Placidia in Ravenna within the 
basilica of Holy Cross (according to S. Bottari) 


Figure 51: Plan of the chapel of St. Maria “del Canetto"“ within 
St. Mary “Formosa“ in Pula (B. Marušić) 


dome above the intersection of the aisles, while the ap- 
sis and the lateral chapels contribute to the preserva- 
tion of the idea of a cross-shaped area. That resulted 
in fragmentation into smaller spatial units instead of 
unity of the area. Certain details bear regional marks, 
such as a distinctive Visigoth horseshoe arch. The plane 
and stylised decoration on the capitals which contains 
interlacing ornaments with vegetation and animal mo- 
tifs, as well as human characters, is entirely within the 
artistic patterns of the Early Medieval sculpture. 


The Early Croatian example of evolution of that type is 
the church of Holy Cross in Nin, where the Pre-Roman- 
esque architects shaped the original idea of the cross- 


shaped plan into a four-conch area by transforming on 
the interior the legs of the cross into conches arched 
with semi-calottes. In the same manner the dome above 
the intersection of the legs is arched with a calotte via 
corner tromps and shaped inside a cone tambour. By 
adding two apses on the eastern side a three-apsis pres- 
bytery was achieved, and all exterior surfaces divided 
by shallow niches. 


The plane expression and the ascending stylisation ac- 
company the interior sculptural ornaments of the Pre- 
Romanesque buildings. Unlike the plastic playfulness 
of the ancient decorations, the Pre-Romanesque church 
interior is dominated by an entirely plane sculpture 
where everything is stylised and patterned: from veg- 
etation and animal motifs to human characters. 


One of the earliest dated examples of the entirely new 
artistic expression following the Late Antiquity are 
the boards on the interior of the Visigoth church S. 
Maria de Lara in Quintanilla de las Vignas near Bur- 
gos (Spain) from the end of the 7" and the beginning 
of the 8" century where extremely stylised characters 
are processed as drawings. From the Langobardian 
and Carolingian period onward, when the geometric 
interlacing ribbon pattern motifs completely prevailed 
in the Pre-Romanesque sculpture, that manner became 
the basic trait of the European sculpture until the ap- 
pearance of the Romanesque period, and it became the 
standard manner of decoration of the liturgical furnish- 
ing in the Croatian Pre-Romanesque period as well. 


Figure 52: Plan and axonometric section of the church of S. Fruttuoso de Montelios, Braga (Corboz) 


Pluteus from Koljani dated back to the 9" century is a 
distinctive example of the Early Medieval decoration 
whose basis is marked by the geometrical motifs of in- 
tertwined circles, shaped by the three-ribbon interlace 
pattern where vegetation and animal characters were 
ultimately stylised. 


If some conclusions are collected from the presented 
examples, a list of many new innovations can be cre- 
ated which are introduced by the Pre-Romanesque pe- 
riod with respect to the Antiquity: 


* From the ancient temple only formal reminiscences 
remained in some places in an entirely new spatial or- 
ganisation with the implementation of new typological 
patterns. 


* The Early Christian basilica experienced changes in 
dimensions, in the vault system, which to minor extent 
generally replaced the wooden loft construction, in the 
formation of the presbytery (crypt, apsis) and especial- 
ly the western corpus with the bell towers (or only one 
bell tower in Dalmatia) mounted on the facade and a 
two-floor atrium instead of the ground floor Christian 
narthex. 


* The Early Medieval churches, more than in any other 
period, occurred by the restructuring of the buildings 
of cult and other purposes from the previous period, 
which adjusted to the liturgical needs and formation 
rules of that era. 


Figure 53: The church of S. Pedro de la Nave near Zamora, 
interior and plan (according to Corboz) 


* Central and longitudinal buildings, based on the 
ancient prototypes, developed new forms where, un- 
like the ancient unique forms, closed (hidden) areas 
appeared. Longitudinal areas of minor ranges were 
arched by a barrel vault, and the dome dominated over 
the central areas, which is usually inscribed in the exte- 
rior cubic frame. The dome or the tower appears above 
the longitudinal church body. 


* In masonry, the use of insufficiently processed (usu- 
ally only ashlar stone) placed in less regular or com- 


Figure 54: The church of Holy Cross in Nin 
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Figure 56: Pluteus from Koljani 


pletely irregular rows (opus incertum) prevailed. In 
some regions (Spanish Asturias, Armenia) opus quad- 
ratum was still used, but in many others (including 
Dalmatia) the construction by ashlar stone in irregular 
rows became one of the most recognizable traits of the 
Pre-Romanesque period. 


* The decorative selection was increased by new mo- 
tifs of “barbaric“ origin, somewhere as the reminis- 
cence of woodwork. In sculptural elements applied on 
the exterior and interior decorative surfaces a substan- 
tially plane processing of stylised vegetation motifs 
prevailed with the appearance of human characters at 
the very beginning or end of that period. 


Comparisons on the superior border between the 
stylistic periods: Pre-Romanesque - Romanesque 


Social, political and civilizational changes introduced 
at the border of the Late Antiquity and the Early Mid- 
dle Ages by the invasion of the barbaric people and 
the pertaining fall of the Western Roman Empire re- 
flected more clearly on the change of the architectural 
and artistic expression than it could ever occur by the 
gradual evolution of the Early to High Middle Ages at 
the border of the Pre-Romanesque towards the Roman- 
esque period. Therefore in the artistic expression and 
the technical procedure the differences between the 
Pre-Romanesque and the Early Romanesque are less 
pronounced. Nevertheless, in that transitional period it 
is possible to compare certain buildings which can still 
be considered Pre-Romanesque to those which display 
evident traits of the Romanesque period. 


The said border did not occur simultaneously in all 
places. In certain Western European political, religious, 
cultural and artistic centres the transition of the Pre- 
Romanesque into the Romanesque period occurs as 
early as the end of the 10" century, and in peripheral 
and provincial areas those changes became evident as 
late as the 11'" century. 


The changes were primarily displayed by the forma- 
tion of the longitudinal church area, which was not 
subjected to strict proportions in the Pre-Romanesque 
period, therefore they varied from the “classical“ pro- 
portions of the Early Christian basilicas and substan- 


Figure 57: Plan of the church of S. Juan de Bafios in Spain 
(according to Beran) 
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Figure 58: Plan and original appearance of St. Michael's Church 
in Hildesheim (according to Kubach) 

tially elongated corpora like the aforementioned abbey 
churches in Corvey, Hersfeld and Centula to basilicas 
whose proportions were considerably shorter, like the 
church of St. Peter in Mistail in Switzerland from the 
Carolingian era (around 800) or which substantially 
changed the purity of the basilica area as evident in the 
church of S. Juan de Bafios near Palencia in Spain from 
the Pre-Carolingian period (661). 


Already the Early Romanesque period in that sense in- 
troduced a certain order and adopted certain propor- 
tions, whether those were basilicas erected predomi- 
nantly by the Benedictines in the European south in 
the 11" century or basilicas from the same period in the 
European northwest (e.g. the church of St. Michael in 
Hildesheim in Westphalia, Germany). The order was 
also restored in the constructive elements which sepa- 
rate the aisles, but the predominant use of the circular 
section columns reoccurred (mainly in the Benedictine 
Early Romanesque basilicas) or at least in the regular al- 
ternation of columns and rectangular section masonry 
pylons (St. Michael in Hildesheim). The development 
of liturgy caused in places the increase in the number of 
apses as early as the Early Romanesque period (abbeys 
in Ripoll and Cuxa in Spain). The Romanesque period 
in general developed the eastern corpus and crypt to 


Figure 59: Farly Romanesque basilica in Ripoll 
(according to Beran) 
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the extent not nearly reached by the Pre-Romanesque 
period. 


Especially meaningful changes were done to the west- 
ern church corpus. Although westwork with the western 
lodge and towers is the Pre-Romanesque innovation, 
only in the Early Romanesque period further spatial 
additions occurred in that part of the church with the 
western transept and the western exedra (St. Michael 
in Hildesheim). 


Unlike in the previous period, in the Romanesque pe- 
riod the larger scale arching occurs, initially only above 
the aisles and in the mature period of the new style 
even above the wider middle nave, which had not been 
technically resolved in the preceding period. 


The Romanesque period reintroduced the harmonisa- 
tion of the exterior and interior division of the wall sur- 
faces (except for the buildings in Asturias, which are in 
places considered “Proto-Romanesque“?), which the 
Pre-Romanesque period entirely negated. 


The Pre-Romanesque church of St. Peter in Omiš from 
the Early Croatian period, which was mentioned as 
the already existing building at the beginning of the 
last quarter of the 11'" century, by its plan and eleva- 
tion demonstrated how the Pre-Romanesque period 
shaped and divided the exterior and interior surfaces. 
That church is the best preserved example of a very 
distinctive type of buildings which the author formerly 
called the “South Dalmatian dome type“ according to 
its distinguishable shape and distribution of the per- 
taining buildings exclusively in the southern part of 
the Croatian littoral.“ The church is composed of an 
aisleless area with the apsis on the eastern side which 
is rectangular on the exterior, and semi-circular on the 
interior. The area is divided by pilaster strips and the 
appending transverse arches in three equal sections. 
The first and the third vault bays are arched with cross- 
shaped vaults, while the dome is placed above the 
middle part, which transforms from the square basis 
across the pendentive into the circular basis of a calotte. 
It is usually incorporated in the exterior square with a 
hipped roof. 


Interior wall surfaces, besides pilaster strips, are also 
divided by shallow niches which contain, like the ap- 
sis, smaller semi-circular plan niches. The light pro- 
trudes through small window openings located on the 
walls of each of those three bays. 


3 KJ. Conant (1973), 43 ss., introduced the term “Carolingian Ro- 
manesque period“. 
74 T. Marasović (1960), 33 ss. 


Figure 60: The original appearance of the church of St. Peter in 
Omiš (according to Dyggve) 


Shallow niches which are connected at the top by the 
dual arches complete all exterior surfaces. That divi- 
sion, however, is executed in such manner that the 
exterior articulation has no relationship with the inte- 
rior one. The architect did not even make the effort of 
placing the small and narrow windows inside the same 
wall element. Without taking into account the internal 
division, he managed to accomplish in the external 
formation such composition where the windows par- 
tially cut through the shallow pilaster strips between 
the niches. 


Even the walls of the dome are divided by niches, 
above which the triangular pediments are noticed. 
They are the expression of the ultimate reduction of the 
longitudinal and diagonal legs of the roof, thus reveal- 
ing the genesis of the form. 


Figure 61: The plan of the church of St. Peter and Moses in Solin 
(according to Dyggve) 


The Pre-Romanesque incongruity of the exterior and 
the interior processing of walls was rectified as early 
as the first appearance of the Romanesque period. It is 
illustrated by the plan of the Early Romanesque church 
of St. Peter and Moses in Solin. The three-aisled basilica 
is a rectangle in the plan inside of which a three-apsis 
presbytery is inscribed. The inscribed apses are char- 
acteristic in certain Pre-Romanesque types, therefore 
according to that trait and the implementation of the 
interlacing ribbon pattern, the Solin church has not yet 
cut all its ties with the Pre-Romanesque period. 


The feature which places the coronation basilica of 
Zvonimir in the Early Romanesque period is the com- 
plete harmonization of the exterior and interior divi- 
sion, which would onward become one of the most 
distinctive differences between the new style and the 
Pre-Romanesque period.? 


The differences are evident in the manner of construc- 
tion as well. The Pre-Romanesque buildings, with the 
exception of rare churches which continued to use the 
wall technique of processed carved squares, lined up 
in regular rows (opus quadratum), are usually built by 
slightly ashlar rubble without regular rows and tied by 


Figure 62: The Pre-Romanesque masonry type of the church 
of Holy Cross in Nin 
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V. Goss was the first to point to the Romanesque harmonisation of the exterior and interior articulation of the walls and area division, as 


opposed to the Pre-Romanesque incongruity (1978), 133. Vežić, however, (1999, 8 and note 15) expresses caution with respect to observing 
such distinction between the Pre-Romanesque and Romanesque period in Dalmatia, emphasising the church of St. Chrysogonus in Zadar 
as a clear example of the Romanesque period, where the order of pilasters on the external surface does not correspond to the order of 


columns in the internal colonnades. 


Figure 63: The Romanesque masonry type in the church 
of St. Chrysogonus in Zadar (according to Ć. M. Iveković) 


abundant mortar (opus incertum). Such rustic impres- 
sion of the wall structure was usually covered by plas- 
ter on the exterior and interior wall surfaces. Openings 
on the Pre-Romanesque churches in the 11" century 


Figure 64: Bell tower of Our Lady of the Bell Tower in Split 
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Figure 65: Shallow niches on the exterior of the church 
of St. Michael in Ston 
have also preserved the original features which differ 
from the Romanesque features. Prior to the appearance 
of the Romanesque period, the arches of the openings 
are usually edged with ashlar rubble in the same rustic 
technique as the wall itself. 


One of the buildings illustrating the transitional fea- 
tures of the Pre-Romanesque into Early Romanesque 
period is the bell tower of the church of St. Theodor 
(“Our Lady of the Bell Tower“) in Split. 


On the said bell tower all stated features are empha- 
sised: the rustic manner of construction, the exterior 
plaster, and the shallow niches framing the small win- 
dow openings built in the same way. A small column 
on the bifore is decorated with the interlacing ribbon- 
pattern, and the final frieze under the roof is composed 


Figure 66: Exterior of the church of 
St. Chrysogonus in Zadar 
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Figure 67: The Early Romanesque basilica of St. Peter in Draga 
on Rab: a) plan according to Jurković, b) rear side c) interior. 


of small consoles which announce the appearance of 
small Romanesque arcades. 


The separated traves of the cross dome vaults in the 
church interior are a distinctive Romanesque feature. 


As opposed to the listed features characteristic of the 
Late Pre-Romanesque period, the Romanesque period 
treats the wall processing completely differently. The 
manner of stone construction reintroduced opus quadra- 
tum as a technique achieved by using finely processed 
cut stones, built in regular rows. The frames of doors 
and windows were carefully processed, especially 
around the arches, which were formed from larger 
pieces by the development of the new style, and the 
sculptural decoration reintroduces the manner of a 
more plastic formation and the reappearance of veg- 
etation and animal motifs closer to natural models 
previously rejected by the Pre-Romanesque geometric 
abstraction and stylisation. 


The frieze of the small hanging arcades under the roof 
on the exterior wall surfaces became the predominant 
architectural decoration of the Romanesque exterior. 


All the aforementioned Early Romanesque characteris- 
tics are displayed by an Early Romanesque church on 
the island of Rab which was dated back to an earlier 
period than the said bell tower in Split. This proves that 
for the affirmation of the new style the construction pe- 
riod was not always crucial, but the architects' maturity 
to accept the new expressive possibilities, i.e. conserva- 
tism of others with respect to their insistence on the old 
manner of construction. The Early Romanesque church 
of St. Peter in Draga on the island of Rab around 1060 
illustrates a careful carving technique using squares 
lined up in regular rows. The openings of the windows 
and the western portal are formed by carved arch seg- 
ments, as well as the triangular pediment above the 
door lintel, erected in the second Romanesque phase. 
The church area points to the “Benedictine“ type of the 
Early Romanesque basilicas which restored the propor- 
tional consistency, often lost in the centuries preceding 
the Romanesque period. 


Summary of the differences in the stylistic expression 
on the superior border of the Pre-Romanesque period? 
illustrated the following: 


* unlike the Pre-Romanesque, where the basilica area 
can have various proportional ratios, the Early Pre-Ro- 
manesque period introduced proportional order; in the 
course of its development the Romanesque period add- 


75 Cfx. V. Goss (2006), 51-52; T. Marasović (1997), 152. 


ed to its basic area various new elements, but evaded 
“hidden“ areas characteristic of the Pre-Romanesque 
period; 


* the Romanesque period reintroduced the classical 
circular column or regular alternation of columns and 
pylons, and in the further development of the style 
these elements became substantially more complex; 


* the development of liturgy caused in some types the 
increase in the number of apses and the development 
of the eastern corpus of the church as a whole, includ- 
ing the development of a crypt; 


* in the Romanesque period the spatial discontinuity 
disappeared which was caused by narrow passages 
characteristic of the preceding period; 


* the development of the western corpus continued 
(westwork), mostly by the formation (in certain areas) 
of the western transept and exedra. Interior openings 
above the middle nave (the so-called matronea) be- 
came in the Early Romanesque period a significant ap- 
pearance of the basilica interior; 


* the development of the style caused the appearance 
of the larger scale technical arching possibilities by bar- 
rel and cross-shaped vaults and creation of separate 
vault bays; 


* nominally the harmonised relationship between the 
exterior and the interior division of the walls returned, 
with some exceptions, which was completely disturbed 
and lost in the Pre-Romanesque period; 


* shallow niches as the manner of wall division, some- 
times distributed without a compositional order in the 
Pre-Romanesque period, were replaced by the set of 
small arcades under the roof in the Romanesque pe- 
riod; 


* in the formation of openings the so-called mushroom 
arches and re-entrant architraves characteristic of the 
Pre-Romanesque period (and the Late Antiquity) dis- 
appeared; They were replaced by the carefully carved 
arches of the lunettes and pediment above the open- 
ings; 

* a wall technique of substantial quality was renewed, 
which is characterised by the use of cut stone in regu- 
lar rows (opus quadratum) with carefully carved stone 
squares; 


* the decorative repertoire of the Romanesque archi- 
tecture restored a more plastic expression, vegetation 
motifs returned to natural models, completely dis- 
tanced by the Pre-Romanesque manner of plane, geo- 
metric and stylised expression. On capitals, portals 
and liturgical furnishing human character reappeared, 
which was missing in the Carolingian Pre-Romanesque 
period or was used only exceptionally. 


Such artistic and technical expression was present 
in the entire Romanesque period, which in Dalmatia 
overlapped with the High Middle Ages, and in that 
province as the peripheral artistic centre it lasted in 
places until the end of the 14" century.7 


Early Romanesque period 


In the development of the European Romanesque, art 
historiography distinguished three main periods??: 


* Early Romanesque period, which in places appeared 
at the end of the 10%" century and lasted until the sec- 
ond half of the 11%" century; 


* Mature Romanesque period (“High Romanesque pe- 
riod", “Second Romanesque period“ which began in 
developed European artistic centres between 1060 and 
1080 and approximately lasted until the middle of the 
12" century; in Dalmatia considerably longer); 


* Late Romanesque period, from the second half of 
the 12" century until the Gothic style imposed itself on 
the European architecture with new technical achieve- 
ments and artistic expression. It occurred in a long time 
span from the 12'" to the 14 century, depending on the 
location, because in places, for instance, France, the 
Gothic period was quickly adopted, unlike in Dalmatia 
where the Romanesque period lasted in places until the 
end of the 14 century. 


Within historical development of the Early Middle Ages, 
ie. atits very end, the Early Romanesque period appeared 
and developed in the Western Europe and consequen- 
tially in Dalmatia as well. 


Terminology 


Researching the first Romanesque period, the basic 
contribution was given by the Catalonian architecture 


7 Asubstantially Late Romanesque building, dated via an inscription back to 1394, is the Ciprianis Palace before the western entrance to the 
Diocletian's Palace. Cfr. T. Marasović, Vodič Splita i okolice, Split, 1996, 71. 


78 Kubach (1978), 33, 79, 127. 


historian Puig and Cadafalch who examined the Cata- 
lonian ecclesiastical architecture of the 11" century at 
the beginning of the 20" century, and noticed stylistic 
particularities of that period which he called the first 
Romanesque art (premiere art romane). 


Expanding his research of architecture and art of the 
said period, some researchers offered other terms 
which are commonly used today: 


Proto-Romanesque, which marks the first in the se- 
quence of the style period,? 


Early Romanesque period, which marks the youngest 
stage in the development of the style period, or Ottoni- 
an period which marks the artistic development in line 
with the rule of the famous dynasty in Germany. The 
last name does not seem appropriate since it refers to 
the rule of the German kings in the period from 919 un- 
til 1024, encompassing the period when, at least in the 
major part of the Western and Central European coun- 
tries the Early Romanesque style was in full bloom, in 
terms of the aforementioned definitions of style. 


The Early Romanesque period is therefore the most appro- 
priate term even for the last period of the Early Middle 
Ages in the Dalmatian architecture and art. 


Artistic expression and the technical achievements 
in the comparison of the Early and the Mature 
Romanesque period 


The changes introduced by the Early Romanesque pe- 
riod with respect to the Pre-Romanesque period were 
already mentioned in the previous sections. Here we 
shall only briefly review the most important architec- 
tural characteristics of that period and the differences 
the early phase of the Romanesque period displayed 
with respect to the stylistic maturity of its second phase. 


One of the most basic distinctive features of the Early 
Romanesque with respect to the Mature Romanesque 
period in European centres of development of the new 
style is the preserved wooden roof construction, at 
least in the middle nave of the three-aisled basilicas. 
Larger scale areas were arched as late as the High Ro- 
manesque period, owing to the construction of vault 
bays and the use of vault ribs. 


Figure 68: a) chapterhouse, b) the bell tower of the church of 
St. Mary in Zadar (according to Petricioli, the drawing of 
M. Domijan) 

The church of St. Peter in Draga on the island of Rab 
is one of the best preserved Early Romanesque build- 
ings in Dalmatia, covered with wooden loft construc- 
tion like many European Early Romanesque basilicas. 
As opposed to that, the chapterhouse of the monastery 
of St. Mary arched to a larger extent by the barrel vault, 
is a distinctive example of the Mature Romanesque pe- 
riod in Dalmatia. 


The plastic division and opening of the bell tower of 
the said church is also an example of the Mature Ro- 


? The author often used the term Proto-Romanesque to mark the early phase of the Romanesque art, but his opinion is that the said term 
should be abandoned in designating the first phase of the Romanesque style. Proto-Romanesque can remain as a term in the sense of an- 
nouncing some original terms of the Romanesque period in the Pre-Romanesque period such as the harmonisation of the exterior and in- 
terior wall surfaces in the Asturian art in Spain. For the comparison with the analogue designations using the same prefix in other stylistic 
periods, we should mention that the term Proto-Renaissance marks artistic works created in the Gothic period and even in the Romanesque 
period (e.g. the church of S. Miniato al Monte in Florence), which foreshadow the appearance of the Renaissance. 


manesque style, which affected the Dalmatian architec- 
ture at the beginning of the 12 century. 


In the Early Romanesque architecture of the Western 
Europe westwork is nominally preserved, even though 
in reduced form, usually without the ground floor 


crypt. 


In Dalmatia, westwork continued only in certain areas, 
e.g. in North Dalmatia and on the Kvarner islands, 
where the Carolingian influenced lingered, but in that 
area and in other places under the Benedictine influ- 
ence, the Early Romanesque “international“ type of ba- 
silica developed at the same time.“ 


The western corpus of the Mature Ottonian architec- 
ture did not leave any significant traces. Quite the con- 
trary, three-aisled basilicas prevailed, among others in 
line with the architectural programme of the Benedic- 
tine order. 


With Mature Romanesque period which arrived to 
Dalmatia in different directions from the neighbouring 
Apennine Peninsula, the basilica type without west- 
work was firmly adopted. 


The differences with respect to the Early Romanesque 
period became evident in other elements characteristic 
of the second phase of the Romanesque period: 


* with respect to the origin of the Romanesque period 
from the Apennine Peninsula, in Dalmatia the architec- 
tural type with a bell tower which was not incorporated 


with the facade prevailed (St. Mary and the Cathedral 
of St. Anastasia in Zadar, the Rab Cathedral); 


* in the Mature Romanesque period the eastern corpus 
developed, especially as a result of the crypt develop- 
ment and the pertaining elevation of the presbytery 
level (interior of the Zadar Cathedral); 


* the hitherto limited articulation of the facades was 
replaced by a considerably larger division and plas- 
tic playfulness of the walls (apses in the church of St. 
Chrysogonus in Zadar and the Trogir Cathedral); 


* the articulation of the constructive elements which 
lacked in the Early Romanesque period became utterly 
evident in the Romanesque period (the Zadar Cathe- 
dral): 


* the planeness of reliefs which complemented the dec- 
orative surfaces in the Early Romanesque architecture 
was replaced by a deeper plasticity of reliefs and stat- 
ues in the Mature Romanesque period; 


* in the interior of the churches a high type of the altar 
rail with entablatures and pediments completely van- 
ished, which was still at the end of the 11'" century one 
of the distinctive features of the Early Romanesque in- 
teriors. 


Although with substantial delay with respect to other 
areas of the Mediterranean and Central Europe, the 
Dalmatian Romanesque period in the 121" century and 
especially in the 13" century showed its full stylistic 
maturity, especially in the littoral cities. 
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Figure 69: The church of St. Mary on the lake on the island of Mljet from the middle of the 12" century 
(1950 status according to J. Marasović) 


%  M.Jurković (1992), 206 Fig. 10 (1996), 331, Fig. 5. 


l2l. Research and historiography 


1. Basic historical sources 


Early Medieval architectural and artistic research in 
Dalmatia is based on several types of historical source. 


Epigraphic monuments 


Through research into Pre-Romanesque buildings and 
excavations of Early Medieval archaeological sites, nu- 
merous architectural specimens and fragments have 
been found which, due to their inscriptions, comple- 
ment architectural research with information that it has 
a direct application in determining chronology, and in- 
directly via comparative analysis of dated monuments. 
For one part of the large epigraphic corpus of the Early 
Medieval Dalmatia, Vedrana Delonga has published an 
exhaustive corpus of inscriptions related to epigraphic 
monuments from the territory of the Early Medieval 
Croatian state)! which is very useful for architectural 
research since it provides much data on places the loca- 
tion of Early Croatian churches and monasteries. The 
epigraphic corpus, which is abundant for the territory 
of the Early Medieval Dalmatian littoral cities, has not 
yet been compiled into a unique catalogue, but has to 
a large extent been published in articles concerning 
Early Medieval inscriptions in certain Dalmatian cit- 
ies like Zadar* and Split*; a complete corpus of Early 
Medieval inscriptions from the said territory is being 
prepared.“ 


The most significant proportion (90%) of the hitherto 
found and examined inscriptions comprise an integral 
part of Early Medieval ecclesiastical buildings, and 


#1 V, Delonga (1996). 
%# 1. Petricioli (1961a). 
#8 Ž. Rapanić (1971). 


only a small number of them (10%) belong to sarcoph- 
agi. Among the epigraphic sources, Latin inscriptions 
prevail#, while Glagolitic and Cyrillic inscriptions are 
extremely rare in the Early Middle Ages and are found 
only in some parts of Dalmatia, predominantly in the 
Kvarner territory.“ 


The inscriptions found in churches predominantly be- 
long to liturgical furnishings, usually to the altar rails. 
On the entablature of the rails, which usually belong to 
the high type with beams and pediment, there is usu- 
ally an inscription which flow continuously from one 
church wall to the other. These inscriptions sometimes 
provide invaluable information about the person who 
built the church and the time of construction. Inscrip- 
tions thus dated created a chronological backbone for 
dating other altar rails whose inscriptions have not 
been preserved. This is because, due to the presence 
of ornamental patterns identical to those found on epi- 
graphic monuments, stonemasonry workshops have 
been identified which operated in certain areas of the 
Croatian Adriatic and its continental hinterland. 


Inscriptions have also been found on a certain number 
of altar ciboria, which were important as historical 
sources for the buildings they were part of and the 
research of the Early Middle Ages as a whole. The in- 
scription of the pro-consul Gregory on the ciborium 
in Zadar is the basic epigraphic monument for dating 
an important stonemasonry and sculptural workshop 
which operated around the middle of the 11'" century 
in Zadar and Split." 


**V. Delonga has been preparing to publish a corpus of the Early Medieval inscriptions from the Dalmatian cities. 


#5 V. Delonga (1996), M. Matijević-Sokol (1997), 219-256. 


% BB. Fučić (1997), 259-282, where the Valun Tablet with bilingual, Glagolitic and Latin inscription is described. 


# 1. Petricioli (1960), 15 ss. 


Figure 70: Tegurium with the inscription of Duke Trpimir 
from his oratory in Solin 


Besides there place on stone furnishings, these inscrip- 
tions are sometimes found on the door lintel at the 
church entrance, thus revealing the donor, and, indi- 
rectly, the date of construction. 


Certain inscriptions on Early Medieval sarcophagi (for 
example, of two archbishops in Split: John from Ra- 
venna and John Tordacati; Queen Helen in Solin; and 
citizen of Kotor, Andreatius) represent the basic sourc- 
es for the discussion of chronology of the Pre-Roman- 
esque period in Dalmatia. Many of them are important 
sources for dating the buildings in which they were 
found, because they directly or indirectly help deter- 
mine the sculptural and stonemasonry workshops. 


With respect to the persons who had them produced, 
Early Medieval inscriptions are classified in two 
groups: rulers' inscriptions and inscriptions of dignitaries, 
ministers and masters. 


Rulers' inscriptions are extremely valuable for Early 
Medieval Croatian history, and in many cases they are 
useful for dating the buildings to which they belonged. 
Owing to the data provided by these inscriptions, many 
Early Medieval churches in Dalmatia have been dated, 
from Trpimir's oratory and Helen's basilica in Solin to 
the church with the inscription concerning King Zvon- 
imir on Krk. Based on several known inscriptions of 
Duke Branimir, researchers have been able to date not 
only the churches to which they belong, but many oth- 
er buildings whose stylistic analysis link them to the 
same stonemasonry workshop.? 


*% M. Matijević-Sokol (1997), 239-256. 
#1. Petricioli (1980), 144 ss; N. Jakšić (2000a), 192-213. 
% N.Klaić (1975), 3 ss. 


The inscriptions of dignitaries, ministers and masters are 
even more numerous and many of them can be asso- 
ciated with historical events, which makes them ideal 
sources for dating, as well as drawing other conclu- 
sions. This group includes the inscriptions of high- 
ranking church prelates by which cathedrals are dated 
(for example, Archbishop John's inscription, used for 
dating the cathedral in Split; Archbishop Lawrence's, 
for the church of St. Euphemia in Split; Zadar Bishop 
Donatus, for the research into the development of the 
church of St. Trinity in Zadar; Dubrovnik Archbishop 
Vitalis, for the research into the Benedictine monastery 
of St. Mary, as well as the entire diocese). The inscrip- 
tions of secular dignitaries, in addition to the fact that 
they reveal significant dignitaries (pro-consuls and pri- 
ors in Dalmatia cities, prefects in Dalmatian counties) 
have in many cases helped the overall research into the 
buildings and sculptures of the Early Medieval period 
(for example, the inscriptions of the Split priors Cos- 
mas and Peter; the citizen from Kotor Andreatius; the 
Zadar prior Gregory; the Cetina prefect Gostiha; the 
Nin prefect Godeslav, and many others). 


Inscriptions of the names of the masters do not oc- 
cur that often, so the ones that are preserved, such as 
the stonemasons (marmorari) Dominic and Peter from 
Split, or magister Andrew from Krk, are particularly 
significant. Some of them, like Tehoderus carved in the 
church of St. Donatus in Zadar, remained unexplained, 
but they could refer to architects. 


Archival corpus 


In the historiography of Early Medieval Croatia, the 
written historical sources which can also be used in the 
research of Pre-Romanesque architecture have been 
classified into two groups, diplomatic documents and 
narrative sources:?“ 


Diplomatic documents from the territory of Early 
Croatian Dalmatia, written in Latin, represent the most 
valuable category of written sources regardless of the 
fact that critical historiographic analysis of their dip- 
lomatic forms and content shows that the most part of 
about thirty of these preserved documents referring to 
the Early Middle Ages are the result of later forgeries. 
Detecting a forgery is certainly important, because it 
requires that caution is exercised in drawing historical 
conclusions. This caution also applies to the dating of 


the buildings, but nevertheless these sources can yet 
be significant for historical and artistic research due to 
the information they contain despite the time of their 
origin. 

The largest part of these sources is associated with 
the Dalmatian Benedictine monasteries, and they are 
kept today in various places, mostly in the Historical 
Archives in Zadar, where the archival corpus of Za- 
dar's monasteries as well as many other buildings in 
Dalmatia is stored. Important sources are found in the 
bishopric and cathedral archives and in the parish of- 
fice in Kaštel Sućurac. Various other international ar- 
chival collections, such as the Vatican and the various 
Venetian archives, also contain valuable corpuses for 
the earliest Croatian history and art. 


The cartularies of the Benedictine monasteries and 
the cartulary of the Church in Split are extremely im- 
portant for research into the history of the Dalmatian 
cities, as they including much data on the Early Me- 
dieval churches. Among them, the cartularies of the 
monastery of St. Chrysogonus and St. Mary in Zadar 


Figure 71: Charter of Peter Crni - fragment of the foundation 
deed of the cartulary of St. Peter in the village Selo, near Split 
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are particularly rich in data, as well as the cartulary of 
St. John Evangelist near Biograd, the cartulary of the 
monastery of St. Stephen in Split (preserved only in the 
later Italian translation in the Venetian library Biblio- 
teca Nazionale Marciana), and especially the cartulary 
of St. Peter in the village Selo in Poljica. 


The most important documents mentioning Pre-Ro- 
manesque churches in Dalmatia were collected in the 
corpus of Croatian medieval documents known as Co- 
dex Diplomaticus. The first volume of that edition, like 
the previously collected documents, encompasses for 
critical historiographic analysis, transcripts of the doc- 
uments which were created by during the 11'! century, 
that is to say, during the Early Middle Ages, which are 
valuable for dating the Pre-Romanesque buildings. 
However, other volumes of the Diplomatic Code (II- 
XV) are no less significant for the Early Medieval peri- 
od because the predominantly ecclesiastical buildings 
mentioned therein are at least partially dated as ante 
quem. 


Many other archives, especially the cathedral archives 
of certain Dalmatian cities, contain numerous unpub- 
lished documents, among which significant informa- 
tion is to be found on both Pre-Romanesque and Early 
Romanesque buildings. 


Narrative sources include primarily domestic authors, 
legends of the saints, and annuals, which constitute the 
very beginnings of historiography in the Dalmatian cit- 
ies. Among them the most important work is certainly 
Historia Salonitana of Thomas the Archdeacon from 
Split, written in the middle of the 13" century. Regard- 
less of many contradicting views on the data provided 
by the said work, and its other variants or amended 
editions (the so-called Historia Salonitana Maior), the 
chronicle is a valuable source in terms of historical 
events and certain buildings in Split and Solin. 


Foreign authors, chronicles and annuals are the second 
most important group of narrative sources and the 
earliest form of historiography. For the data on cities, 
settlements and certain buildings of Early Medieval 
Dalmatia, Byzantine sources are exceptionally valu- 
able, namely the historical work De administrando im- 
perio of the Byzantine emperor-author Constantine VII 
Porphyrogennetos, amended by an anonymous author, 
for the data on Early Medieval cities, settlements and 
certain buildings in Dalmatia.?? 


% CD,1.F. Rački (1877). 
2% N. Klaić (1975), 22-28. 
% DAL ch. 29-34, 36. 


Data which can be used for research into Pre-Roman- 
esque and Early Romanesque art in Dalmatia also de- 
rives from Frankish sources, such as those concerning 
the stay of a renowned and erudite Saxon Benedictine 
Gottschalk at Duke Trpimir's court.* 


Concerning the earliest Croatian history, and indirectly 
for the history of art, papal sources are also significant. 
Most of the papal letters referring to Croatia and Dal- 
matia are collected by F. Šišić." 


Among the archival corpus on the Early Middle Ages 
in Dalmatia we need to mention unpublished data 
from the archives of certain researchers, such as that 
collected by E. Dyggve over the course of many years." 
Some recently published data, such as Jelić's research 
in Biograd" or Marun's Journal*, verify the importance 
of further research into the archives of previous re- 
searchers in terms of gaining greater knowledge of the 
Early Medieval architecture and art in Dalmatia. 


Graphic sources 


The original appearance of a considerable number of 
Pre-Romanesque buildings is known, predominantly 
churches which are no longer preserved, owing to 
graphic sources. This includes old drawings pictured 
by painters and architects between 15-19" centuries 
(Griinemberg,* Clerisseau,!" Cassas,'"! and others), by 
drawing, usually faithfully, vistas of urban and subur- 
ban landscapes. Hence, for instance, in Griinemberg/'s 
drawing of Biograd from 1486 we can clearly see the 
protruding walls of the Pre-Romanesque cathedral 
with counterforts, destroyed at the beginning of the 
18'" century. Making a stop in Trogir on his way to Split, 
where he came by boat in 1757, Charles Louis Cleris- 
seau very precisely recorded the appearance of the Pre- 
Romanesque church of St. Mary, which was completely 
destroyed about seventy years later. Painting the vistas 
of Split in 1782 the French painter Francois Cassas left a 
valuable trace of the appearance of the bell tower which 
was position beside the facade of the ancient temple 
(and then destroyed in 1838). The appearance of certain 
buildings before demolition is known due to preserved 


*%  L. Katić (1932), 1-28. 
5 FE Šišić (19144), 118-210. 


Figure 73: Drawing of the church of St. Mary in Trogir from 
1757 (Ch. L. Clerisseau, Hermitage - St. Petersburg) 


partitioning project plans from the 19% century which 
recorded the current state, and which in many cases 
display the original building (for example, the draw- 
ings of St. Euphemia and St. Nicholas in Split!??). 


As many Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque 
buildings have been destroyed only in the last one 
hundred years, many useful data on the appearance 
of those vanished monuments are to be found in the 
photo-archives of the Dalmatian museums and con- 
servation institutes. In this sense, with respect to the 
alterations undertaken on buildings in the 20% century, 
Iveković's systematic photo-documentation of Dal- 


*  Ejnar Dyggve — archives in Split, kept in the Conservation Department in Split 


? FE Buškariol — L. Jelić (1990), 351 ss. 
% IL, Marun (1998), editor M. Petrinec. 


*% E. Pivčević, Jedno svjedočanstvo o hrvatskim gradovima iz godine 1486, RAD JAZU, 429, Zagreb 1989, 185-195; N. Petrić (1998). 
'9%  Clerisseau's drawings in Hermitage were examined by T. McCormick. His drawing of Trogir with a Pre-Romanesque church of St. Mary 


was published by T. Marasović (1966), table I. 


E Cassas —J. Lavallee: Voyage pittoresque et historique de VIstrie et de la Dalmatie, Paris 1802. 


12 €, Fisković (1948), table VI (1949), table I. 


Figure 74: Medieval bell tower above the facade of the 
Small ancient temple of the Diocletian“s Palace in Split 
(F. Cassas, 1782) 


matian architecture has proven to be very valuable to- 
day? 


Cartographic sources referring to Dalmatian cities, 
today usually in the corpuses of international muse- 
ums and archives (mainly in Venice and Vienna), are 
important for research into the cities as a whole and 
the position of certain buildings that have not been 
preserved.!“ A detailed analysis of the scale model of 
Zadar from the 16'" century preserved in the Venetian 
Maritime Museum enabled Petricioli to discover not 
only the position of the hitherto unknown Pre-Roman- 
esque church in Kolovare, Zadar, but also its pentafoil- 
shaped plan.'9? 


15. Ć, M. Iveković (1928). 

14 A, Milošević: Mletačka kartografija kao izvor za arheološku 
topografiju Dalmacije, Histria Antiqua, 1, 1995, 105-109. 

15 I, Petricioli (19584), 101 ss. 


RESEARCH AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 
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Figure 75: A detail of the scale model of Zadar from the 
Maritime Museum in Venice with five-conch plan of the 
Pre-Romanesque church 
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Figure 76: The complex of the Military Hospital in Split with 
the church of St. Euphemia in Split according to the drawing of 
Zeischek, before the church was destroyed in a fire in 1888 


Bishops' visitations, cadastres 
and ancient researchers 


The cathedral archives of the Dalmatian cities keep the 
reports written by bishops when they visit the church- 
es in their dioceses. Visitations from Split were written 
between the 1618" centuries, and most of them have 
been analysed from the perspective of historical and 
artistic data, with transcripts and translations of the 
most important parts of the text.!%* While visiting their 
churches, many of which were much better preserved 
during the Renaissance and Baroque periods, when the 
bishops visited them, bishops describe the condition of 
the buildings, works of art and other inventories, leav- 
ing valuable data for research into Pre-Romanesque ar- 
chitecture and art. 


The position of the churches, many of which no longer 
exist, remain recorded in the old cadastral plans, which 
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are kept in the historical or cathedral archives today. 
For instance, Calergi's Cadastral plan of the Solin and 
Split areas from 1675, analysed from the perspective of 
location by L. Katić," pointed to the position of a cer- 
tain number of Early Medieval churches, and became 
the starting point for a more detailed research.!“ 


Cadastres made for certain property categories are kept 
in the bishopric and cathedral archives of the Dalma- 
tian cities, which are the basis for situating many Pre- 
Romanesque and Early Romanesque buildings. 


Owing to the drawing in the cadastral list of cathedral 
lands in Split from 1755, which shows the church of St. 
Benedict, excavation was easily able to trace the Early 
Medieval church, which lends its name to a cove on 
Marjan hill.!* 


From the last two centuries, more recent cadastral 
plans provide useful data for locating Early Medieval 
churches. The cadastral plan of Trogir from 1830 was 
the source information for an excavation in which the 
remains of the aforementioned church were found." 


Figure 77: A detail of the cadastral plan of Trogir from 1830 
where the six-conch church of St. Mary, destroyed in the 19th 
century, is inscribed 
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The data provided by early Croatian historiography 
about Early Medieval Dalmatian architecture have be- 
come very important sources today. In the works of the 
new era historians from Lucius!" and Andreis"? to Far- 
lati!* much information relevant to certain medieval 
monuments can be found. 


1% B. Brešan-Damjanić (1988). 
10. L, Katić (1952). 
1 P Petrić (2001), 73-109. 


2. Resarch summary of Early 
Medieval Dalmatian architecture 


19"" century Romanticism 


After the predominantly ancient cultural heritage be- 
gan to be nurtured by the Classicism from the end of 
the 18" century and the beginning of the 19" century, 
the appearance of Romanticism sparked interest in me- 
dieval monuments and art. Romanticism is extremely 
significant for the history of European peoples because 
it is associated with the revival of national awareness, 
and it pushed back the universal rationalism of the pre- 
vious neoclassical period. The national history of many 
European countries begins with the Early Middle Ages, 
therefore the tendency towards history and art of that 
period was closely associated with the citizens' patri- 
otic feelings, sparked by Romanticism. Unlike the clas- 
sical rationalism prior to the French Revolution and 
in the period of its new order at the beginning of the 
19 century, Romanticism, following the restoration of 
monarchy in France was, among other aspects, charac- 
terised by renewed return to religion. Therefore, that 
trait of the new cultural direction reflected on the re- 
search and the protection of ecclesiastical buildings, 
which had previously been largely neglected, and in 
places even deliberately degraded. 


An awakening of national awareness of this kind is 
associated with the Croatian National Revival in the 
middle of the 19" century, also known as the Illyrian 
Movement. A broad programme of the said movement, 
which aspired towards the integration of the national 
territory and the land integrity of Croatia, democratisa- 
tion of the public sphere and establishment of an inte- 
gral economic space functioning as the national mar- 
ket, forecast the cultural homogenisation which was 
based on valuing national history. With respect to this, 
a broad interest was sparked in the national history 
and its spiritual and material culture, primarily dating 
from the period of the Early Croatian state. 


The first research into early Croatian architecture origi- 
nates from this particular period. In 1852 Dalmatia 
was visited by a Zagreb museum expert Mijat Sabljar 
who recorded data on the buildings and art of the 


1% T. Marasović /H. Gjurašin (2003), 133-137; T. Marasović, M. Marasović-Alujević (2005), 145 ss. 


1 T, Marasović (1963), 101 ss. 

"I. Lucius: De regno Dalmatide et Croatiae, 1666. 
"2 P Andreis: Povijest grada Trogira, Split, 1977. 
15 D, Farlati: Coleti (1975-1819). 
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Pre-Romanesque monuments in Croatia were first ana- 
lysed, at the level of the European art history science of 
the time, by the Austrian R. Eitelberger von Edelberg, 
who published his findings in his book on Medieval art 
in Dalmatia, in 1861.''* Besides drawing the attention of 
the world scientific and cultural public to the value of 
Early medieval Dalmatian art, the author published in 
that book plans, cross sections and other illustrations 
(predominantly by his associate W. Zimmerman). Cer- 
tain Pre-Romanesque churches have been destroyed 
in the meantime, therefore Eitelberger's book with its 
descriptions and drawings has become the main basis 
for the research of certain buildings and works of art 
which no longer exist. 


Sometime later (1882), a book by the British archaeolo- 
gist A. Evans was published about Illyrian artefacts 
which printed an image of the relief on the jamb of 
the church of St. Stephen in the Knin suburbs, which 
shows the engraved image of Stefaton.'7 


Figure 79: Section and plan of the church of St. Euphemia 
in Split was made by Zimmerman, and published 
by Eitelberger in 1861 


Figure 78: M. Sabljar: plan and section of the church of 
St. Nicholas in Povljana on Pag 


Early Croatian period, but failed to publish them, even 
though he left valuable information thereof, which 
are kept today in the archives of the Institutes for the 
Protection of Natural and Cultural Heritage, Croatian 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Archaeological Muse- 
um and Historical Archives in Zagreb". 


Several years later (1854, 1856), Dalmatia was visited 
by the historian Ivan Kukuljević who published de- 
scriptions of certain Pre-Romanesque buildings, par- 
ticularly valuable today for the works of art which are 
no longer preserved.'" 


In Dubrovnik, certain buildings of the Early Medieval 
period were examined in the second half of the 19'" cen- 
tury by Joseph Gelcich from Kotor, who was the con- 
servator of the monuments and the administrator of 
the Dubrovnik archives. 
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Figure 80: Plan and section of the church of St. Trinity in Split 
(according to Jackson) 

Another Englishman, Thomas J. Jackson, dedicated 
more attention to the cultural heritage of the East Adri- 
atic; he published in 1887 certain buildings and works 
of art with his designs and drawings, including some 
from the Early Middle Ages which were not published 
in Eitelberger's book."* His conclusions and documen- 
tation are various; they range from insightful observa- 
tions (for example, concerning the church of St. Trinity) 
to arbitrary interpretations (for example, the pan of the 
seven-nave cathedral of St. Mary in Osor). 


Figure 81: Exterior and plan of the church of St. Ursula 
in Zadar (according to Smirich) 


[+2] 


Figure 82: Smirich“s drawing of the church of St. Vitus in Zadar 


In the meantime, research developed in analysing the 
Early Medieval artistic heritage in certain Dalmatian 
centres, primarily Zadar, Knin and Split. The conser- 
vators Bianchi and Smirich researched the Pre-Roman- 
esque period in Zadar and partly published papers 
thereof. The former was a historian who, among other 
things, supervised (and published results) concerning 
the Early Medieval church of Stomorica!'" and other 
Early Medieval buildings;““ the latter was a painter 
whose works included some of the buildings that have 
since vanished, such as the church of St. Vitus in Zadar, 
and they thus represent valuable traces.'“' 


At the end of Romanticism and the National Revival, 
Knin was an important centre for Early Medieval re- 
search into the Dalmatian hinterland. A Franciscan 
priest Lujo Marun gathered a group of admirers of Ear- 
ly Croatian heritage, and motivated by the discovery 
of Branimir's inscription in 1871 in Muć, he initiated 
archaeological research into the most important loca- 
tions associated with the rulers of the Croatian national 
dynasty.!“ 


18 T. G. Jackson (1887). 
1 C.F. Bianchi (1883b). 
12 C.F Bianchi (1883a). 
21 G, Smirich (1894). 
12 D. Jelovina (1988). 


Figure 83: Alačević's plan of the church of St. Saviour 
in Cetina, 1881 


Figure 84: Marun“s plan of the church of St. Saviour 
in Cetina, 1895 


He first published his results in the Croatian Archaeo- 
logical Association Herald, and he also founded the Com- 
mittee for the Research into Croatian Artefacts around 
Knin. His recently published Journal testifies to the 
number of archaeological sites that this diligent and 
meritorious Franciscan priest encompassed in his re- 
search programme!?. 


Many important findings encouraged Marun, who ex- 
panded his research and founded the Knin Antiguarian 
Society in 1887. With the support of renowned archae- 
ologists and historians from Zagreb, especially Šime 
Ljubić and Franjo Rački, it developed into the Croatian 
Antiguarian Society, which in 1893 founded the First 
Museum of Croatian Monuments in Knin S. Zlatović re- 
searched a wider Knin area,124 and Frano Radić, an 
expert teacher (with a degree in architecture) who be- 
came the editor-in-chief of the specialised magazine 
Starohrvatska prosvjeta, substantially contributed to the 
work of the Society and the Museum in Knin. The said 
magazine, from its first volume in 1895, has been is- 
sued (intermittently and in series) until the present day 
thematically focussed primarily on the Early Medieval 


13 L. Marun (1998) edited by Maja Petrinec. Cfr. M. Zekan (2007). 
14 S, Zlatović (1883), (1988). 

15. F, Radić (1900). 

1% F Bulić (1888). 


period of Croatian history, art and architecture. Marun 
and Radić are responsible for the first individual stud- 
ies of Early Croatian churches in the Dalmatian hinter- 
land, and Radić is especially responsible for providing 
many architectural records of Dalmatian Pre-Roman- 
esque buildings. He was also engaged in a theoreti- 
cal definition of the Croatian Pre-Romanesque as a 
whole, in which he recognised “the Croatian-Byzantine 
style." Limiting himself only to the available Early 
Medieval monuments in Dalmatia and having a mod- 
est knowledge of the comparative corpus from other 
European locations, Radić was unable to profoundly 
research the issue of the genesis of the Croatian Pre-Ro- 
manesque period; therefore, at the end of the historical 
and artistic Romanticism, he followed in the footsteps 
of the renowned Middle Ages expert of the time, E. Cat- 
taneo, who defined the art of that period on the Apen- 
nine Peninsula as the “Italian-Byzantine“ style. Radić's 
“Croatian-Byzantine style“ was hence the Croatian na- 
tional variant of the European Pre-Romanesque period, 
for which certain authors, even at the European level, 
over-attributed the Byzantine share. 


Figure 85: Radić's facade of the church of St. Peter 
in Priko in Omiš 

In the long tradition of research into the artistic her- 
itage in Split, the Early Middle Ages came into focus 
from the end of the eighth decade of the 19% century 
when one of the most famous domestic archaeologists 
of his time, Msgr. Frane Bulić, became interested; he 
published a study in 1888 about the monuments from 
Knin and other monuments from the period of the first 
Croatian state. /?* 


In addition to Frane Bulić, the archaeologists Alačević 
and Jelić also examined the Early Croatian monuments 
by researching the Pre-Romanesque period not only in 
Split, but in other significant Early Medieval locations 
like Cetina, Nin"? or Biograd'*, predominantly on the 
pages of the previously renowned Split archaeological 
journal Bolletino di archeologia e storia dalmata. A signifi- 
cant incentive to the research into the Early Croatian 
Dalmatian cultural heritage of the Split area was im- 
pelled by a very locally significant archaeological find- 
ing of the inscription of Duke Trpimir in Rižinice, Solin, 
in 1891. For the purpose of a more systemic approach 
to the research of the Early Croatian period, the Nation- 
al History Research Association “Bihać" was established 
in 1984, the year when the first congress of Christian 
archaeology was held in Split and Solin after Frane 
Bulić's left the Knin Antiquarian Society.!* 


In his research Bulić encompassed a wide range of the 
Early Croatian archaeology, from the interpretation 
of the interlacing ribbon pattern sculpture!? to the re- 
search of some key buildings like the church at Otok 
in Solin, where he reconstructed the epitaph of Queen 
Helen with a scientific meticulousness of a renowned 
epigrapher.!! 


Figure 86: Bulić's reconstruction of the epitaph on the 
sarcophagus of Queen Helen 


Dalmatian architectural heritage, including the Pre- 
Romanesque period, was also analysed by renowned 
architects at the end of the 19" century. They acted as 
conservators under the Austrian Central Commission 
for Monuments; one of them was A. Hauser who, as 


17. L, Jelić (1912). 
15 E Buškariol — L. Jelić (1990), 351 ss. 


Figure 87: Hauser's section of the church of St. Lawrence 
in Zadar 


a skilled architectural reseancher with a considerable 
scientific meticulousness, examined and recorded the 
church of St. Lawrence in Zadar!“ and many other Ear- 
ly Medieval buildings. 


At the end of the century, the Croatian historiography 
had substantially developed, which, through the works 
of T. Smičiklas'* and V. Klaić'*“, dedicated a special at- 
tention to the Early Middle Ages. 


Critical art historiography at the 
beginning of the 20'" century 


With the beginning of the 20" century a new scien- 
tific approach associated with positivist philosophy 
replaced Romanticism in all aspects of the cultural 
domain, even art science. The influence of the “Vien- 
nese School“ of A. Riegl and M. Dvorak reflected at 
the time not only on the theory and practice of monu- 
ment protection, but on a new evaluation and meth- 
odological approach to art history. The appraisal of the 
Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque across the 
entire continent of Europe was closely connected with 
this movement, which resulted in new modes of un- 
derstanding. In this sense, more attention and critical 
analysis was dedicated to the architecture of the Early 
Croatian period in Dalmatia. 


The Early Middle Ages in Croatia became at that time 
more and more an object of interest for Italian art histo- 


1 L. Katić: Razvitak hrvatske arheologije u Dalmaciji, Obzor — spomen knjiga 1860-1935, Zagreb 1936; V. Sokol (1997), 253 ss. 


1%. E Bulić (1888). 
31 L Katić, o.c. (note 129). 
12 A, Hauser (1894). 


18 T, Smičiklas: Poviest hrvatska, , Zagreb 1882. Cfr. M. Kostrenčić, Tadija Smičiklas, Zagreb 1962; B. Kuntić-Makvić (1996), 13-17. 
14 V, Klaić: Poviest Hrvata od najstarijih vremena do svršetka XIX stoljeća, Zagreb 1899-1911; cfr. P. Karlić: Život i djelovanje Vjekoslava Klaića, 


Zagreb 1928. 


riography, and not only of those who simply incorpo- 
rated the Early Medieval heritage of Dalmatia into that 
of Italian art (A. Venturi, A. Dudan), but other authors 
as well, who addressed the issue with more or less po- 
litical bias; and of German researchers, especially those 
who were interested in the motif of interlacing ribbon 
pattern sculpture. 


Among the researchers who partially included Early 
Croatian Dalmatia in their analyses at the end of the 
19" and the beginning of the 20" century, we need to 
mention Ć. Truhelka!5, also for his contribution to the 
research of the Early Christianity and the Middle Ages 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina,'* and G. Manojlović for 
his contribution to the 11" century history in the Adri- 
atic territory.!“ 


In the first half of the 20" century ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture and the interlacing ribbon pattern of Early Me- 
dieval Dalmatia entered, although modestly, into the 
general bibliography of art history. Certain Early Medi- 
eval reliefs in Dalmatia were in conformity with Stiick- 
elberg's thesis on the Langobardian origin of interlac- 
ing ribbon pattern!%, and E. Schaffran subsequently 
examined that issue in detail. The origin of the Early 
Croatian Pre-Romanesque architecture was linked by 
certain authors to the work of the Lombard architects 
(Rivoira!“), or explained in terms of the influence of 
Ravenna (U. Monneret de Villard'“!), while others clas- 
sified it in various manners in terms of the spatial and 
temporal triangle to be found in the Early Christian 
tradition, as well as the Byzantium and Romanesque 
periods (Toesca,!“* Gerber," Frey!“*). 


A renowned Viennese art historian ]. Strzygowski ded- 
icated a considerable amount of attention to the Early 
Medieval period in Croatia, by examining the Pre- 
Romanesque period in Dalmatia within his extensive 
studies on the Early Slavic art,“ and especially in his 
book on Early Croatian art.“ Dismissing the thesis of 
the predominant influence of ancient traditions on the 
appearance of Early Croatian architecture, he searched 
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Figure 88: Jelić's sketch of the excavations of the cathedral 
complex in Nin 


widely for sources of the Croatian Pre-Romanesque pe- 
riod, exploring both the Nordic woodwork tradition, 
and, in conformity with his orientalist thesis, empha- 
sising the influences of Armenia and Iran. 


Explaining the genesis of the Early Croatian interlacing 
ribbon pattern, he rebutted the established belief about 
the Langobardian influence, rather explaining the mo- 
tif via references to the barbarian woodwork tradition. 


In this atmosphere of critical views concerning the de- 
velopment of art, domestic historiography in the first 


155. V, Kopač: Dr. Ć. Truhelka, 2. 2. 1865-18.9.1942, Viesti muzealaca i konzervatora Hrvatske, 1 Zagreb 1979, 36-39. 
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Figure 89: Early Croatian vaulted churchtes (accoding to Karaman) 


half of the 20" century more systematically encom- 
passed the Pre-Romanesque period. In the long scien- 
tific work of Frane Bulić, the archaeologist from Split, 
who was an active researcher in the first three decades 
of the 20" century, besides research into Antiquity, the 
focus was still on the Early Middle Ages through in- 
dividual research of Early Croatian sites (churches on 
Otok and in Gradina in Solin, St. Martin in Split'“") or 
through more extensive historical and archaeologi- 
cal studies,!“* published in cooperation with Lj. Kara- 
man!“ or L. Katić. In that period L. Jelić was very ac- 
tive with his bold historical and historical and artistic 
thesis about the Croats as the Alani tribe, related to the 
Persians, who allegedly brought the construction of the 
ovoid dome from their land of origin'!, and he con- 
ducted research into some fundamental sites of Early 
Croatian architecture (Nin, Biograd). His research of the 


7. E Bulić (1901b), (1916), (1925b). 
45 FE Bulić (1930). 

9 E Bulić - Lj. Karaman (1927). 
1%. E Bulić — L. Katić (1928). 

51. L, Jelić (1911). 

152. M. Vasić (1922), 

15 FE Šišić (1925), (1962). 


cathedral complex in Nin led to conclusions concern- 
ing a four-apsidal baptistery, which was later adopted 
by other authors as well, though a recent review of that 
issue has yielded different results. 


At the beginning of the third decade, M. Vasić," an ar- 
chaeologist from Beograd, attempted to provide a sys- 
tematic representation of the Early Medieval architec- 
ture and sculpture in Dalmatia; he based his research 
more on the available literature than his own research. 
Although his systematisation of the archival corpus 
was in many ways formalistic, his work is nevertheless 
considered the first attempt to establish an architectur- 
al typology of the Pre-Romanesque and Romanesque 
ecclesiastical art in Dalmatia. 


Critical analysis of the Croatian Early Medieval history, 
mainly through the work of F. Šišić!" and M. Barada, 


and through palaeographic studies of Viktor Novak, 
provided the necessary historical framework for a 
more thorough research of the Pre-Romanesque period 
in Dalmatia.!?? 


A prominent Croatian medievalist, disciple of the Vi- 
ennese historical and artistic and conservation school, 
Ljubo Karaman, dedicated the majority of his pub- 
lished papers to the Early Medieval period of Croatian 
art and provided some basic interpretations of the ori- 
gin and significance of Early Croatian architecture and 
sculpture and their position in Europe. Rebutting the 
interpretations that recognized predominantly exter- 
nal origins to the Dalmatian Pre-Romanesque period, 
Karaman recognised in it an authentic creation which 
he associated with the Dalmatian karst ground, and 
which he argued influenced the appearance of the “free 
forms“ of small Early Croatian churches, conditioned 
by a certain separation of the period in the East and in 
the West.!" However, opposed to that, the monumental 
Early Medieval buildings like the rotunda of St. Dona- 
tus's in Zadar, or the three-nave basilicas, directly dem- 
onstrate, according to Karaman, the external influences 
of the Carolingian, or Benedictine architecture. At the 
beginnings of the Early Croatian interlacing ribbon 
pattern sculpture he recognised a North Italian (but 
not Langobardian) influence, which he argued came to 
Croatian ground with the missionaries of the Christia- 
nisation period. He denoted the development of certain 
regions in Croatia as provincial, border or peripheral.!7 


Italian art historians C. Cechelli and S. Bettini!" 
working within the framework of the wider medieval- 
ist domain, examined the Dalmatian cultural heritage 
of the Early Middle Ages. Cechelli's catalogue was the 
most integral expert list of art in Zadar, which also en- 
compassed Early Medieval monuments./“ 


N. Bjelovučić examined the Early Middle Ages in the 
South Dalmatian territory, and published several his- 
torical and archaeological studies referring to the area 
between Pelješac and Dubrovnik." His work was 
continued in the second half of the 20% century by A. 
Dračevac.!? 
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Beginnings of architectural 
historiography in the first half 
of the 20'" century 


In the first half of the 20" century architectural histori- 
ography as a separate scientific and research discipline 
departed in one aspect from the history of art, and in 
another aspect from civil engineering by its specific 
scientific and technical methodology. C. Boito and C. 
Giovannoni, the Italian architecture historians, par- 
ticularly contributed to this; it is owing to them that 
departments of architecture history were established 
at some engineering faculties, where special attention 
was given to architectural surveys as the basis for tech- 
nical documentation in the process of architectural her- 
itage research. 


Figure 91: Dyggve's architectural surveys of the church 
of St. Lucas on Lastovo 


From that perspective Ć. M. Iveković developed the 
study of architecture history at the Faculty of Engineer- 
ing in Zagreb. With his research of individual buildings 
and units,'* as well as historical and architectural syn- 
theses,!'“ he introduced technical and constructional 
components into the research concerning the Dalmatian 
Pre-Romanesque period (that is to say, in interpreting 
dome constructions), which were missing from there- 
tofore exclusively historic and artistic views. Among 
the domestic experts he was one of the first advocates 
of a thesis which stated the predominant influence of 
Antiquity on the Early Medieval architecture, ascribing 
in that aspect a significant role to Diocletian's Palace in 
Split. Granting particular importance to photography 
as a document in the analysis of the architectural her- 
itage, he published the most complete documentation 
of Dalmatian architecture at that time, which encom- 
passed many buildings of the Pre-Romanesque and 
Early Romanesque style.'? 


Danish architect Ejnar Dyggve particularly advocated 
the application of an exact architectural survey in the 
analysis of the architectural heritage of Dalmatia, in- 
cluding the Early Medieval period; from his first contact 
with the archaeological area of ancient Salona (1922) to 
the end of his life (1961) he examined a large number 
of Dalmatian historical buildings and units, including 
many from the Early Middle Ages.'* Since his primary 
interest was Solin, it is understandable that he made 
his most significant contribution to the research of indi- 
vidual buildings from the Early Croatian period in that 
area (such as the discovery of Zvonimir's crowning 
basilica, and revised interpretation of relics from Otok, 
Rižinice, and Crkvine), benefiting from the fact that he 
had been nominated as the architect of the Archaeolog- 
ical Museum Split and Bihać Society. His research into 
other Pre-Romanesque buildings in Dalmatia (St. Peter 
in Omiš,/'", St. Lucas on Lastovo!*) showed the signifi- 
cance of the technical and architectural components to 
historical and architectural research. In the context of 
polarising views concerning the origin of the Dalma- 
tian Pre-Romanesque period, Dyggve presented his 
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Figure 92: E. Dyggve: Comparative plans of Early Christian and 
Early Croatian churches in Dalmatia 


thesis on the local Late Antiquity heritage as the basic 
factor in that genesis. 


By examining in detail the Early Christian Anasta- 
sius's mausoleum on Marusinac in Solin, he ascribed 
the role of paradigm to the monument in the genesis 
of an entire typical group of the Early Medieval eccle- 
siastical architecture in Dalmatia!“ He subsequently 
claimed that the majority of Pre-Romanesque architec- 
tural forms originated from Early Christian buildings, 
which he corroborated by comparing the floor plans of 
churches from Late Antiquity and Early Croatia. Dyg- 
gve's definition of “Adriobyzantism“ as a specific vari- 
ant of Byzantine art occurring on the Adriatic is com- 
pletely consistent with those views.'7 


15 Ć,M. Iveković (1928). Cfr. P. Vežić, Ćiril Metoda Iveković, Zadarska revija, Zadar 1985 /1, 92-93. 
IT, Marasović: Foreword to the book of E. Dyggve: Povijest salonitanskog kršćanstva, Split 1996, 7-16. 
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Research development in the middle and 
the second half of the 20" century 


From 1945, from the end of WWII, research into Early 
Medieval Croatian art was intensified. Although only 
a small fraction of his overall research was dedicated 
to Pre-Romanesque buildings, Cvito Fisković made a 
considerable contribution to archival research in that 
field and to research into certain Early Croatian church- 
es and medieval frescoes.!7! 


Stipe Gunjača, on the other hand, dedicated his en- 
tire career mainly to the Early Croatian archaeology. 
His greatest contributions to the research of the Early 
Croatian Dalmatia were that of topographic localisa- 
tion and discoveries of many Pre-Romanesque church- 
es on the territory of the Dalmatian hinterland, find- 
ings and new interpretations of Early Medieval sculp- 
tures, and new interpretations of historical sources and 
other events from the Early Croatian state important 
for the Early Croatian period." Some of his historical 
assumptions, however, provoked a critical discussion 
in a subsection of Croatian historiography.'? As a long- 
time manager of the Museum of Croatian Antiquities 
(later named the Museum of Croatian Archaeological 
Monuments), Gunjača is meritorious for a number of 
achievements, not least of which include saving the 
museum corpus in the aggravating circumstances of 
WWII by relocating the museum exhibits to Split, as 
well as for his long-time editing of Starohrvatska pros- 
vjeta, and for the construction of the new MCAM build- 
ing in Split, and a systematic programme and realisa- 
tion of research concerning Early Medieval sites, espe- 
cially on the territory of the Dalmatian hinterland. 


Z. Vinski contributed to the Croatian Pre-Romanesque 
period (including Dalmatia) by his studies of the pe- 
riod's migration of nations,!“ and M. Suić, although 
predominantly preoccupied with the Classical Antiq- 
uity, tackled the important issue of the parcelisation of 
extra-urban areas in his archaeological contribution to 
urbanological studies.!'? 


Gunjača's associate J. Posedel contributed to research 
into the Early Medieval heritage of the Elaphite is- 
lands.'“ 


171_C, Fisković (1948), (1949), (1957), (1958), (1965), (1983). 
72 D. Jelovina: Stjepan Gunjača, SHP III /14, 1984, 9-13. 
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15 M. Suić (1976), (2003), 379-395. 
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Figure 93: Original appearance of the church of St. Saviour in 
Cetina, scale model according to the idea of S. Gunjača 
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Figure 94: Reconstruction of transenna from Biskupija 
according to the idea of S. Gunjača 


Figure 95: Graphic reconstruction of the altar rail with Baška 
Tablet (B. Fučić) 


Milan Prelog predominantly researched the cultural 
heritage of Istria, but he made a significant contribu- 
tion to research into Early Medieval Dalmatia concern- 
ing the definition of the Pre-Romanesque period and 
its position between Antiquity and the Romanesque 
period. Leaning on Dyggve's thesis of the influence 
that Ancient architecture had on the Pre-Romanesque 
period, he interpreted the Early Medieval art in Croatia 
as the “passive negation“ of Antiquity, that is to say, a 
period of preparation for the “active negation“ which 
co-occurred with the Romanesque period.!7 


The interlacing ribbon pattern and painting applied in 
architecture mostly preoccupied M. Šeper.“ Reliefs, 
especially the character of a ruler on the tablet in Split 
Baptistery attracted the attention of Ž. Jiroušek,'? and 
in the smaller scale of his scientific interest, K. Prijatelj 
also researched Early Medieval sculpture.!* 


7 M. Prelog (1954), (1994). 
18 M. Šeper (1952). 


A huge contribution to the research of the North Adri- 
atic area was made by the art historian Branko Fučić, 
who, in his wide research projects, ranging from An- 
tiquity to the modern period, and from architecture to 
frescoes, provided some basic additional inputs into re- 
search concerning the Pre-Romanesque and the Early 
Romanesque periods on the Kvarner islands, including 
the Glagolitic inscriptions in that territory, and on the 
Baška Tablet in particular. 


The archaeologist B. Marušić, a meritorious researcher 
of the Early Middle Ages in Istria included the Kvar- 
ner area in his research, thus making his contribution 
by researching Pre-Romanesque sculpture,!* and B. 
Gabričević, predominantly preoccupied with the Greek 
and Roman Antiquity and research of ancient cults, 
partially encompassed the first Early Medieval monu- 
ments from the territory of Cetina through his research 
into the Late Antiquity sites in the Dalmatian hinter- 
land. 


Art historiography followed the results of historical 
research published for the period of the Early Middle 
Ages by Šišić's successors, primarily M. Barada,!* S. 
Antoljak,'* L. Margetić,'* Nada Klaić,!*“ V. Omašić'# 
and T. Raukar, '* and the younger generation historians: 
I. Goldstein!" N. Budak," Mirjana Matijević-Sokol'? 
and M. Ančić. Through his systematic research of the 
Benedictine order, Ivan Ostojić provided a valuable ba- 
sis for research into Early Medieval architecture and the 
role the said order had in the development of culture 
and art." E. Smiljanić conducted some basic research in 
the examination of the territory of the Early Medieval 
Croatian state and the topographic definitions of the 
Early Croatian counties.'* 


"_Ž, Jiroušek (1964), 151; Jiroušek's analysis results of the Split baptistery remained mostly unpublished. 


1 K. Prijatelj (1954). 

IB, Fučić (1954), (1957). 

12 B, Marušić (1956). 

13. B, Gabričević (1956a), (1958). 

14 M. Barada (1940), (1949). 

5 S, Antoljak (1992), (1994). 

6 I, Margetić (1977), (1990), (1993), (1997). 


17. N. Klaić (1975) and other historiographic studies listed in bibliography. 


18. V, Omašić (1978). 

19 T, Raukar (1997). 

2% |. Goldstein (1983). 

91 N, Budak (1992), (1994). 

92 M. Matijević-Sokol (1997), (2004). 
15 M. Ančić (2001). 

1% I Ostojić (1964). 

95 FE Smiljanić (1990). 


Studies of the renowned Croatian linguists R. Katičić, 
from the perspective of interpretation of the oldest in- 
scriptions,!* and P. Šimunović, from the perspective of 
toponymy,!7 were extremely useful for the research of 
the Early Medieval architectural heritage of Dalmatia, 
as well as the diplomatic studies of J. Stipišić and M. 
Kurelac. 


Slovenes Lj. Hauptman'* and B. Grafenauer'* and a 


Serb J. Ferluga?“ also contributed to the research into 
the Dalmatian history of the period. 


The methodology of research of the architectural herit- 
age from the technical aspect considerably developed 
from the middle until the end of the 20% century by 
the architect Jerko Marasović," and his work has been 
widely applied to research into Pre-Romanesque archi- 
tecture. Together with Tomislav Marasović and Mir- 
jana Marasović he instigated analytical research into 
the Pre-Romanesque churches of Split, which involved 
complete graphic documentation based on exact sur- 
veys of the current status and respective drawings of 


the assumed original appearance, as well as graph- 
ic illustration of different developmental phases.?? 
Through his research of the architectural heritage, he 
introduced graphically illustrated construction analy- 
ses and the presentation of floor plans with contour 
lines into Croatian architectural historiography. 


The research of Early Croatian heritage from the ar- 
chitectural perspective was simultaneously developed 
at the Faculty of Architecture in Zagreb, where A. 
Mohorovičić, through his research into urbanistic units 
and individual buildings from the Kvarner and Istria 
territories?, granted special attention to the Slavic com- 
ponent in the genesis of the Croatian Pre-Romanesque 
period,“ and S. Sekulić-Gvozdanović, who conducted 
an architectural survey of the Early Medieval churches 
in Dalmatia and Istria.?5 Their successor at the Depart- 
ment of Architecture History, V. Bedenko, continued in 
the tradition of analysing individual buildings and ur- 
banistic units especially in Istrian territory. By examin- 
ing medieval urbanism, B. Milić addressed the issue of 
the Early Medieval city in the territory of Dalmatia.?% 


Figure 96: J. Marasović: Research into the church of St. Trinity in Split: a) development phases, b) contour lines of vaults 
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Figure 97: Reconstruction of the pluteus from the church of 
St. Lawrence (according to the idea of. Petricioli) 


Certain buildings of the Dalmatian Pre-Romanesque 
period were included into the research of architects 
and historians beyond the borders of Croatia, such 
as Đ. Bošković," I Zdravković)? G. Subotić)? V. 
Korać," [. Stevović, V. Đurić/!! S. Vučenović/!? Milka 
Čanak-Medić,“ Ivanka Nikolajević“ and Jovanka 
Maksimović from Serbia, and R. Kutzli through his 
analysis of the Dalmatian interlacing ribbon-pattern 
within his research into “Langobardian“ reliefs.?'5 


Early Medieval architecture on the coast part of Mon- 
tenegro has been researched, besides by the afore- 
mentioned architects from Serbia, by Montenegrin 
architects and archeologists such as P. Mijović/'7 M. 
Milošević, B. Martinović“* and Ilija Pušić“? and in the 


past decade very successfully by Zorica Čubrović.? 


The period of the Early Middle Ages in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina in the second half of the 20'" century was 
examined by the generations of archaeologists and his- 
torians, from Irma Čremošnik 2 to Đ. Basler who en- 


27 D. Bošković (1962), (1980). 

2% 1. Zdravković (1960). 

2% G. Subotić (1963). 

20 V, Korać (1953), (1958), (1963). 
21 V, Đurić (1986). 


Figure 98: Original appearance of the church of St. George in 
Rovanjska (according to I. Petricioli) 


compassed that corpus in his research into the Late An- 
tiquity Early Christian period,** and N. Miletić? and 
D. Jovanović?“ who studied the period of migration of 
nations, that is to say, the Early Middle Ages. 


The sculptures on the liturgical furnishings of Bosnian 
and Herzegovinian churches attracted the attention of 
A. Grabar for its comparability with the most promi- 
nent achievements of the European Merovingian pe- 
riod.25 That view on the archaeological corpus of the 
Bosnia and Herzegovina locality was further exam- 
ined and corroborated with strong arguments by A. 
Milošević 2, 


Croatian art historians and archaeologists who dedi- 
cated the largest part of their research during the en- 
tire second half of the 20% century to the Early Croatian 
period contributed significantly to the analytical ex- 
amination of the Dalmatian Pre-Romanesque period, 
and through various syntheses made important steps 
towards determining its genesis, chronology and ty- 


22 S, Vučenović as the head of the architectural research of the Early Medieval layer in Trogir and Kotor. I. Petricioli/S. Vučenović (1970). 


2153._M. Čanak-Medić (1986-1989). 

4]. Nikolajević (1962), (1964), (1969), (1970). 
25.7, Maksimović (1951), (1953). 

26.R, Kutzli (1974). 

27 _P Mijović (1970), (1976). 

28 B, Martinović (1966), (1990), (1998). 

2% I, Pušić (1969), (1971), (1978). 

20 ZZ, Čubrović (1983-1984), (1994). 

21.1, Čremišnik (1953). 

?2 D, Basler (1972), (1973), (1984), (1986), (1988), (1993). 
25 N. Miletić (1966). 

24 D. Jovanović (1986). 

25 A. Grabar (1972), (1974). 

25 A. Milošević (2003a), (2003b), (2004b). 


pology. In that sense, the contribution of Ivo Petricioli 
is immeasurable, since he researched and monographi- 
cally analysed a large number of the Pre-Romanesque 
churches and sculptures, mostly in Zadar and its sur- 
rounding area, thus considerably contributing to the 
creation of the corpus of the Pre-Romanesque archi- 
tecture and sculpture in Croatia.“ He wrote basic syn- 
theses on Early Medieval sculpture, analysing thus the 
primary beginnings of the Early Romanesque shallow 
reliefs and determined style groupings of Early Medi- 
eval sculpture.** Analysing sculpture from the Early 
Croatian sites connected by the names of the Croatian 


rulers, Petricioli presented an important chronologi- 
cal framework for the Early Croatian churches, and 
published syntheses on Pre-Romanesque and Early Ro- 
manesque art.?“ 


Domančić's contribution to the research of the Early 
Medieval architecture was the most prominent in his 
analysis of the small churches from Brač.?! In a wide 
range of predominantly archival research into the Dal- 
matian monuments, Nevenka Bezić-Božanić touched 
upon the Early Middle Ages to a minor extent, and 
lika Bezić“ analysed certain churches within the said 
research. 


Figure 99: Location of the Pre-Romanesque ecclesiastical architecture types in Dalmatia (according to T. Marasović) 
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16-17, Zadar 1995, 417-423. 
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T. Marasović, in addition to elaborating the methodol- 
ogy of individual analysis of Pre-Romanesque archi- 
tecture with Jerko Marasović and discovering several 
churches from that period, also examined the typology 
of the Early Medieval architecture, which, besides ec- 
clesiastical buildings, also includes residential ones.?* 
Aside from this, he started with initial research into 
Early Medieval urban planning, and pointed out the 
Carolingian component in the genesis of the Dalmatian 
Pre-Romanesque period,“ which he elaborated in his 
subsequent papers. By establishing the chronologi- 
cal classification of the Pre-Romanesque ecclesiastical 
architecture in Dalmatia, he pointed to its regional par- 
ticularities.?* The Carolingian influence, evident from 
the so-called westwork, was closely elaborated by V. 
Gvozdanović (who signed as Goss after leaving for the 
USA and staying there), especially through research 
into Pre-Romanesque Early Croatian architecture in the 
context of the European art. He is meritorious for giv- 
ing a significant place to the Croatian Pre-Romanesque 
period in international bibliographies,*“" and for his 
recognition of the particularities of the Dalmatian Pre- 
Romanesque period in the centres of the Early Croatian 
state, separating the “royal Pre-Romanesque“ from the 
traditional Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque 
period.*“ 


Ž. Rapanić, in addition to examining important sub- 
jects from topography to inscriptions from the Early 
Middle Ages, especially in the territory of Split,“ pub- 
lished an integral illustration of the Pre-Romanesque 
period in Dalmatia, where he pointed to the continuity 
of life and art, therefore he is consequentially classified 
among those authors who consider the ancient heritage 
as a significant factor in the development of the Early 
Croatian art.“ His observations are exceptional in the 
field of sculpture as well, and they include the typol- 
ogy of interlacing ribbon pattern and important addi- 
tions to the research of the commissioners and masters 
of that period based on a thorough examination of Ear- 
ly Medieval epigraphics, especially in Split.?“ 


24 T, Marasović (1978). 

25 T, Marasović (1994). 

2% T, Marasović (1958). 

27. T. Marasović (1995a), (1996a). 

28. T, Marasović (1994), (1997). 

29% V. Gvozdanović (Goss) (1976), (1978a), (1982). 
29. V, Goss (1987). 

241. V. Goss (2006). 

22 Ž, Rapanić (1980), (1996,b), (2001). 
#3 Ž, Rapanić (1987), 99-114. 

%4.Ž. Rapanić (1971). 

%5 Ž, Rapanić (2001). 

26 N. Cambi (2002). 


Figure 100: Schematic illustration of the position and shape of 
altar rails (according to Ž. Rapanić) 


Rapanić's text, published on the occasion of a Carol- 
ingian exhibition in Split, is one of the most substan- 
tial syntheses of the cultural background to the devel- 
opment of the Pre-Romanesque period in the recent 
Croatian scientific bibliography.5 


Fundamental studies on the ancient Pre-Christian and 
Christian period in Dalmatia,*“ especially with respect 


to sculpture*“ and Early Christian architecture,** have 


been written by Nenad Cambi, who contributed to the 
research of certain Pre-Romanesque monuments.?“ 


In the framework of the broader medievalist interest in 
certain monuments, Igor Fisković dedicated a substan- 
tial part of his research to Early Middle Age subjects, 
making thus a particularly important contribution to 
the examination of the Pre-Romanesque architecture 
that originates from the tradition of the Early Christian 
heritage.?“ The author makes an especially exceptional 
contribution to Croatian art historiography with his 
integral illustrations of the Early Medieval painting,?! 
and he has written the most extensive monograph on 
an Early Medieval sculptural monument (the relief of a 
ruler in the Split baptistery).?? 


Through his research into certain buildings and Early 
Romanesque sculpture, J. Belamarić contributed to the 
field of iconological research??, and R. Ivančević, a re- 
searcher of the broader period of Croatian medieval 
and modern art,** examined the wall divisions of Early 
Medieval churches,** and the historiography of the 
Croatian Pre-Romanesque period. In addition to his 
contribution to the examination of iconography and lit- 
urgy in medieval Croatia, A. Badurina also researched 
the Early Medieval monasteries.?7 


M. Jurković“* examined the Carolingian component 
in the Pre-Romanesque architecture of Dalmatia in 
greater detail, and also explored individually archi- 
tecture and sculpture in the wider territory of the East 
Adriatic from South Dalmatia to Istria. He makes a 
considerable contribution to the examination of the oc- 
currence of the Early Romanesque architecture in the 
East Adriatic, especially to the attempt to distinguish 
the “international group“ from Dalmatian regional ar- 
chitecture.?* Jurković is also meritorious for his estab- 
lishment and work in the research centre in Motovun, 
where a special magazine Hortus Artium Medii Aevi was 
started, which gathers the most prominent medieval- 


27. N. Cambi (2005). 


Figure 101: Churches of the so-called international 
Romanesque architecture (according to M. Jurković) 
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Figure 102: Section and plan of St. John on Šipan with the 
iconographic themes of the frescoes marked 
(according to I. Fisković) 
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Figure 103: Jakšić's proposed reconstruction of St. Martha“s altar rail entablature in Bijaći 


ists throughout Europe, presenting the international 
specialist public with new finding in the research deal- 
ing with the early Middle Ages in Croatia. 


N. Jakšić is a prominent figure in the research of the Pre- 
Romanesque period, especially concerning sculpture 
and the sculptural and stonemasonry workshops in 
Dalmatia; in the 1980s he first individualised the master 
of the pluteus from Koljane,?*! and subsequently other 
ateliers from the 9" centuries,“ and he also provided 
some fundamental observations on the capitals from 
the Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque period. 
He furthermore presented historical and topographic 
conclusions on the Croatian Middle Ages, especially on 
the broader territory of Zadar completing his studies 
with a fundammental synthesis from 2019.25 


The research into medieval Dalmatia conducted by 
Ivo Babić partially includes the Pre-Romanesque pe- 
riod (Trogir, Kaštela). The author interprets the build- 


261. N. Jakšić (1984) 

22 N. Jakšić (1986), (1995a), (2000a), (2003b), (2004b). 
25 N. Jakšić (19844), (19894). 

24 [, Babić (1985b), (1995), (1996). 

25 M. Domijan (19834), (2004). 

26. P Vežić (1991). 

27. P, Vežić-M. Lončar (2002). 


ings in the wider spatial framework and focusses his 
entire attention on a special type of settlement under 
fortresses.?“ 


The Pre-Romanesque period in Zadar and the wid- 
er North Dalmatian area is examined by M. Domi- 
jan through his research into Vrgada and Rab, and 
P.Vežić who addressed in his studies the typological 
issues as well (especially those of the central-plan six- 
conch type). Vežić also contributed to the more exten- 
sive research of St. Donatus in Zadar as one of the most 
significant buildings of the Croatian Pre-Romanesque 
period, and the Zadar cathedral complex as a whole. 
By including the Early Christian period in his research, 
Vežić analysed a significant corpus for examining 
the art of Dalmatia from the Antiquity to the Middle 
Ages.?* The book published by P. Vežić and M. Lončar 
in 2002 is of fundamental significance for research into 
Early Medieval ciboria.*" 
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Figure 104: Vežić's development study of the church of St. Trinity (St. Donatus) in Zadar 


Also Matejčić, who researched the Pre-Romanesque 
period in Istria, comparatively examined monuments 
in Dalmatia. 


M. Pejaković was the person who conducted the most 
examinations regarding the location of the Early Medi- 
eval buildings, and performed the most measurement 
and proportional analyses in Croatian art historiogra- 
phy. He began his studies of church locations with re- 
spect to calendar days on the example of the church 
of the Holy Cross in Nin, explaining the floor plan de- 
formities and openings in terms of the architect's voli- 
tion. According to his conclusions, the Early Croatian 
churches were oriented and shaped with a plan, in or- 
der that the flow of sunrays into the churches showed 
not only the daily path of the sun but also the annual 
calendar that is closely connected with church rites.?% 
His theses on the in-flowing of light were documented 
by a famous photographer N. Gattin, his associate in 
a joint book on Early Croatian sacral architecture.?* 
Pejaković later extended his analyses to certain other 
Pre-Romanesque buildings and other design elements 
(proportions, measurement system), and by examin- 
ing the numeric relations in the interlacing ribbon pat- 
tern motifs, he opened a new chapter in the research of 
the Early Medieval sculpture. 


2% M. Pejaković (1978). 

2% N. Gattin-M. Pejaković (1982). 
?9 M. Pejaković (1996), (1997). 

21 A. Kottman (1961), (1981). 
272]. Stošić (1986), (1988), (1989). 


A. Kottman conducted metrological studies and 
granted substantial attention to the Pre-Romanesque 
churches in Dalmatia.?' The architectural component 
of research into the Dalmatian Pre-Romanesque period 
was developed at the Institute for Art History, Univer- 
sity of Zagreb, from which J. Stošić coordinated some 
of the basic research (for example, of the Early Medi- 
eval Dubrovnik cathedral),? and D. Stepinac and A. 
Tenšek managed architectural documentation, includ- 


Figure 105: Pejaković“s analysis of the church of the Holy Cross 
in Nin with respect to sunrays in different seasons 


ing the conceptual reconstructions of the Pre-Roman- 
esque buildings, and examination of their proportional 
relations.?? 


From 1975 onwards, postgraduate study of architec- 
tural heritage in Split has devoted special attention 
to the methodology of multidisciplinary research into 
historical buildings and units. The said methodology 
was applied by the students of that programme in their 
papers, young architecture historians in their respec- 
tive fields. Ž. Peković conducted numerous studies and 
drew new interpretations concerning the entire set of 
the Pre-Romanesque churches in the South Dalmatian 
territory, and he yielded significant results in the ex- 
amination of the development of the Early Medieval 
Dubrovnik.“ R. Bužančić, in addition to exact archi- 
tectural surveys, provided new interpretation of Pre- 
Romanesque buildings in Trogir, Split, Solin and the 
Dalmatian hinterland, and especially on the island of 
Brač.?? 


In the last decades of the 20" centuries research into 
the Early Medieval archaeological sites of Dalmatia 
advanced considerably."“* Archaeologists who stud- 
ied Early Medieval Dalmatia besides 5. Gunjača also 
largely contributed to obtaining better knowledge of 
Pre-Romanesque architecture and sculpture. The Early 
Croatian corpus was examined for decades by D. Jelovi- 
na, Gunjača's successor at the Museum of Croatian Ar- 
chaeological Monuments, who besides participating 
in the research of some basic Early Croatian localities 
(Otok in Solin, St. Martha in Bijaći), published an in- 
tegral overview of the Early Croatian necropolises.?7 
Younger employees in the said museum, and other ar- 
chaeological and conservation institutions, continued 
to research and publish findings in Early Croatian ar- 
chaeology in the third series of the specialised maga- 
zine Starohrvatska prosvjeta. A long-time archaeologist 
from the MCAM, D. Vrsalović, examined the Dalmatian 
Pre-Romanesque period in the coastal and hinterland 
area, but mainly on the island of Brač,?* which was also 
the subject of interest of H. Gjurašin,?? and the research 
focus of Zlatko Gunjača was predominantly oriented 
towards the Early Medieval use of Early Christian her- 
itage in the constructive and ornamental elements.?# 


23.1. Fisković (2002), 258. 

24 Ž, Peković (1991), (1995a,b), (1996), (1998), (2002). 
25 _R. Bužančić (1991), (1998), (2004b). 

2% V. Delonga (1996). 

277. D. Jelovina (1976), (1984), (1987), (1989). 

278._D. Vrsalović (1960). 

?? H. Giurašin (1996). 

2 Z. Gunjača (1984), (1992), (1996). 

281. M. Ivanišević (1980), (1992). 


Figure 106: The study of the original appearance of the 
Sagurata Church in Dubrovnik (according to Ž. Peković) 


Figure 107: Analysis of the Early Medieval partition of the Farly 
Christian church of St. Stephen in Pučišća on the island of Brač 
(according to R. Bužančić) 


Archaeologist F. Oreb, with his conservation activity, 
addressed the Pre-Romanesque period, which was also 
the subject of interest of H. Gjurašin, and covered by 
M. Ivanišević from the historical viewpoint, where he 
pointed to basic sources for some Early Medieval Dal- 
matian locations (Trogir, Solin). 
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Figure 108: Examples of the ornamental sculpture from the 7! and 8" century in the West Balkans (according to A. Milošević) 


M. Zekan focussed his interest primarily on the hinter- 
land area, where he attempted to provide answers to 
some other unresolved questions (Donji Muć), and 
Zvonimir's crowning basilica in Solin. 


A. Milošević examined the wide area around the Ceti- 
na River, where, in addition to analysing the individual 
sites, he provided the first systematic illustrations of 
the Early Medieval art and material culture of that area, 
thus greatly contributing to archaeological science es- 
pecially by his exhaustive topographic studies,? indi- 
vidual reinterpretations before the examined localities 


?2 M. Zekan (1980), (1993). 

23 A. Milošević (1998). 

2 A. Milošević (2003a), (2003b), (2004b). 
25 V, Kovačić (1993), (1994). 


(including, as previously stated, the interlacing ribbon 
pattern of the Bosnia and Herzegovina basilicas in the 
wake of the Early Middle Ages?*), but also by his addi- 
tion to the development of the MCAM as the parent in- 
stitution not only of the museum and research activity, 
but additionally as a publishing centre focussed on the 
Early Medieval period. The research of V. Kovačić, pre- 
dominantly focussed on Early Christian monuments, 
but included in places also Pre-Romanesque buildings, 
mostly in Trogir and on Brač,** and ]. Jeličić-Radonić, 
the researcher of the ancient and the Early Christian pe- 
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riod, made her contribution to the examination of Early 
Medieval localities.?* 


Vedrana Delonga in her research mostly focussed on 
Early Medieval epigraphics, and by examining the Early 
Croatian localities and presenting an integral catalogue 
and the primary synthesis of stone inscriptions in our 
country, she provided that field with a thorough work 
on which all subsequent epigraphic research would be 
based,?*" and which would be considered indispensa- 
ble to the further research of architecture and sculpture 
from the Early Croatian period. T. Burić directed his 
scientific interest primarily towards Pre-Romanesque 
and Early Romanesque sculpture, where he applied an 
analytical approach in order to contribute to the fur- 
ther distinguishing of the sculptural and stonemasonry 
workshops, and thus indirectly to the research into Pre- 
Romanesque architecture. In the same sense, findings 
from research into the Early Croatian churches and ne- 
cropolises conducted by H. Gjurašin are applicable. %? 
Likewise, T. Šeparović (with numismatic research and 
catalogue analysis of Early Medieval sculpture?") and 
Maja Petrinec are meritorious, amongst other things, 
for the examination of necropolises?! and for editing 
Marun's journal.?? Lj. Gudelj focussed his attention on 
the Early Croatian heritage of Imotski.?* 


The archaeologists from Split Archaeological Museum 
have continued with the tradition of researching the 
Early Croatian period from the past two centuries. In 
that sense, A. Piteša has collected a useful corpus on 
the Early Croatian Solin,?* and worked on the system- 
atic research of the Early Medieval corpus together 
with the French archaeologists M. P. Fleche-Morgues 
and P. Chevalier,** in cooperation with B. Penđer and 
young graphic experts. In addition to participating in 
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the said work, P. Chevalier contributed in the largest 
part to research into the East Adriatic coast by publish- 
ing a catalogue of the Early Christian churches from 
Kvarner to Montenegro, granting thus the research- 
ers of the Early Middle Ages the opportunity to thor- 
oughly rely on the earlier architectural heritage.“* Her 
work is mainly based on the useful topography of the 
Early Christian ecclesiastical architecture prepared by 
B. Migotti.??7 


A young archaeologist F. Buškariol's premature de- 
mise prevented him from continuing his programme 
of publishing the Early Medieval corpus from the ar- 
chival fund of the Split Archaeological Museum. In a 
relatively brief research period he managed to present 
certain sites in Split and a part of the archaeological 
legacy of Luka Jelić referring to Biograd.?* By publish- 
ing unknown archival data, A. Duplančić contributed 
to the recognition of the Pre-Romanesque architecture 
and sculpture in Split and Solin.?* 


In the recent period, part of I. Prijatelj-Pavičić's research 
interest has encompassed the Early Middle Ages, 
and D. Matetić" and I. Praničević-Borovac?" have ex- 
amined Early Medieval localities in Split and on the 
Central Dalmatian islands. Following Z. Gunjača, Ž. 
Krnčević" has examined and published the localities 
in Šibenik area. 


The Zadar archaeological core of researchers of the 
Pre-Romanesque period consists of J. Belošević, who 
examines the material culture of the Early Croatian pe- 
riod, based on the findings from the excavations of the 
necropolises in the North Dalmatian area. His research 
into the Dalmatian territory was predominantly direct- 
ed towards the earlier Pre-Romanesque period of the 
8'h.9" century.“ The Early Medieval material culture of 


that area was studied by the archaeologists R. Jurić on 
Pag,** A. Uglešić on Dugi otok,** and B. Juraga*" and 
N. Uroda in Biograd na moru and the territory of the 
Early Croatian Solin.?* 


South Dalmatian territory, which had, despite being 
very rich in the Early Medieval material, long been 
the focus of interest of the amateurs from the end of 
the penultimate and the beginning of the past centu- 
ry, was besides Peković's architectural research, thor- 
oughly examined by the archaeologist I. Žile who stud- 
ied the Pre-Romanesque architecture and sculpture 
in Dubrovnik and its surrounding area within a pro- 
gramme comprising research and restoration of works 
performed by the Conservation Department of Du- 
brovnik. A valuable contribution to the research of the 
Pre-Romanesque Dubrovnik area has been made by R. 
Menalo in recent years. The South Adriatic territory, 
especially in the context of contact with the South Ital- 
ian Pre-Romanesque and Romanesque monuments has 
been studied by M. Tomasović." 


At the beginning of the third millennium 


The new generation of researchers is characterised by 
an analytical approach to the Dalmatian Early Mid- 
dle Ages, and by their more thorough examination of 
current knowledge, which occasionally requires the 
revision of previous conclusions. Their research has 
discovered elements of the Pre-Romanesque and Early 
Romanesque in territories such as the Kvarner islands, 
which were not thoroughly examined by the earlier 
historiography (J. Ćus Rukonić,?"! R. Starac, M. Skoblar, 
M. Bradanović, M. Jarak*!?). 


At the beginning of the 21* century, young historians 
and art historians, such as I. Basić, have made new con- 
tributions to Early Medieval subjects. 
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The Croatian Academy of Arts and Sciences made a 
significant step forward at the end of the 20" century 
towards internationally accessible publishing and the 
promotion of the Croatian Early Middle Ages with 
their European programme. Within its edition Hrvat- 
ska i Europa, the first volume of which was titled Rano 
doba hrvatske kulture and was published in 1997, around 
thirty competent scientists analysed various aspects of 
Croatian history, science, art and culture in the Early 
Middle Ages.“ The presented corpus largely refers to 
Dalmatia in the Early Middle Ages, therefore the said 
edition offered a fundamental synthesis of Pre-Roman- 
esque and Early Romanesque culture and art in the 
East Adriatic. 


The celebrations and commemorations marking the 
1200" anniversary of Charlemagne's crowning insti- 
gated in West Europe involved the presentation of the 
Carolingian corpus in five commemorative exhibitions, 
installed in certain centres which preserve the heritage 
from that period. Croatia also entered that programme 
through the preparation and realisation of the exhibi- 
tion Croats and Carolingians in Split, in year 2000. The 
exhibition resulted in publishing of a namesake edi- 
tion in which several competent experts discussed the 
thematic unit of Croatia in the Carolingian period, and 
which included an exhaustive catalogue analysis of all 
exhibits. The presentation of that exhibition and edition 
abroad represented a step further towards the wider 
appraisal of the Early Medieval architectural and artis- 
tic heritage of Dalmatia. 


In 2013 M. Jarak published a study on the ecclesiastical 
architecture of the 7" and 8 century in which she dis- 
cussed the early Pre-Romanesque period in Italy, the 
Pyrenean Peninsula, Frankish Kingdom and Croatia.?5 


34 HAZU: Hrvatska i Europa, kultura, znanost i umjetnost, Vol. I Rano doba hrvatske kulture (VII-XII stoljeće), Zagreb 1997. 
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III. Historic sites 


1. Historiographic research 
foundations 


The construction of Early Medieval cities, settlements 
and wider populated areas in their surroundings has 
been less examined than the architecture of that period, 
especially of ecclesiastical function, and this is not only 
the case in Dalmatia, but for everywhere else as well. 
While certain buildings from the Early Middle Ages 
(mainly the Pre-Romanesque and Early-Romanesque 
churches) are mostly known to us, and many of them 
are more or less examined in all territories from the 
Kvarner islands to Montenegro, we find far less data 
on the Early Medieval city or settlement as a construct- 
ed unit. This is caused not only by the incomparably 
inferior preservation of the Early Medieval layer of 
cities and settlements with respect to the later layers 
from High and Late Middle Ages, and particularly the 
modern period, but also by a considerably weaker re- 
search intensity, that is to say, a less common tradition 
of study of urban and rural areas, as opposed to the 
examination of individual buildings. 


Unlike the historiography of Dalmatian medieval ar- 
chitecture in Croatia, which, including its Pre-Roman- 
esque segment, has a century and a half long tradition, 
urban planning historiography is substantially more 
meagre. It begins with the urban planning approach 
to the research of certain Adriatic cities,*'* and the sys- 
tematic examination of this topic could commence only 
after fundamental urbanological studies had started in 
certain Dalmatian cities (primarily in Split, Zadar, Tro- 


35 M. Prelog (1957). 


gir and Dubrovnik), based on exhaustive architectural 
surveys of historical nuclei."'Z During the examination 
of those nuclei, remains were discovered in their urban 
development or at least traces of the Early Medieval 
layer. Based on data thus collected, and owing to the 
initial research into Pre-Romanesque residential ar- 
chitecture (especially in Split), the author published 
in 1994 some introductory considerations concerning 
Early Medieval urban planning! with the intention to 
use them only as a starting point for further systemic 
research of the said issue. 


Research into the cities and settlements of the Early 
Middle Ages had previously been reduced merely to 
historical approach, without any conclusions drawn 
from the appearance of the built space. Examinations 
of the appearance of historical cities in certain stages of 
their development, and especially graphic addenda in 
terms of two-dimensional (planimetric drawings) and 
three-dimensional conceptions are thus recent achieve- 
ments of architectural historiography.3!? 


Research into wider urban areas from the perspective 
of archaeology and construction is also recent. It com- 
menced with the study of ager around the ancient cities 
in Dalmatia, firstly indicated by Mate Suić,“ who in- 
cluded in his research also the issue of ager continuity 
in the Early Middle Ages.?“' 


Examination of Pre-Romanesque urban planning in 
Dalmatia is based on historical data, cartographic 
sources and the preserved remains or traces of build- 
ings from the Early Middle Ages. 


Historical data on Early Medieval Dalmatian cities and 
settlements is preserved in sources, on which the his- 
toriography of the first period of Croatian history is 
based, and the greatest number of historical documents 
were produced in Dalmatian Early Medieval cities or 
the seats of Croatian rulers in the immediate vicinity 
of those cities. Historiographic work of the Byzantine 
emperor-author Constantine Porphyrogennetos De ad- 
ministrando imperio“ is in that sense the fundamental 
source of the data on the cities of Dalmatia existing in 
the middle of the 10% century. Numerous other sources, 


37 In the seventies of the past century a thorough research of the historical cities in Dalmatia was conducted by the Dalmatian Institute for 
Urban Planning in Split, Federal Institute for the Protection of Monuments with its programme in Trogir, Institute for Art History of the 
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from the list or description of the ancient cities, which 
are important for examining the continuity of the an- 
cient city in the Early Middle Ages, to sources from the 
High and Late Middle Ages, which allow for the histor- 
ical and architectural deductions to draw conclusions 
on the appearance of the Pre-Romanesque and Early 
Romanesque layer, form the basis upon which infer- 
ences can be made in terms of Early Medieval urban 
planning in Dalmatia. 


Old maps and plans, mostly from the earlier centuries 
of the modern ages, are valuable cartographic sources 
for research into Pre-Romanesque and Early Roman- 
esque urban planning, especially if the information 
they provide is applied to real geodesic and architec- 
tural backgrounds obtained through new surveys by 
implementing the so-called rectification method.?? 


In around fifteen historical nuclei of the Dalmatian cit- 
ies and settlements which were individually analysed 
in the corpus (2"“-4' volume of this edition), the ar- 
chitectural remains of the Early Medieval layer were 
found preserved. Those remains, together with the his- 
torical sources, allow for certain inferences in terms of 
the genesis of the cities and settlements of that period, 
their shape, structure and development and their inte- 
gral parts. 


2. Extraurban territory 
- ager centuriatus 


Early Medieval Dalmatia inherited from the ancient 
spatial and urban system not only the cities, settle- 
ments and certain buildings, but also the infrastructure 
of the extraurban areas. 


On the coastal territory between Kvarner and Albania, 
which contained the largest concentration of the cities 
and settlements of ancient Dalmatia, there is a more or 
less known method of Roman land division, the cen- 
turiation, around the Roman colonies of Iader, Salona 
(including the most spacious field areas on the Split pe- 
ninsula), Narona, Epidaurus, and some smaller cities 
(Tragurium, Pharos, Stamnes). 


Knowledge of ancient centuriations is based on the re- 
mains of the Roman surveying network, which left its 
traces around Zadar, Trogir, Solin, Split, Stari Grad on 
the island of Hvar, Ston and Cavtat and predominantly 


23 Forthe rectification cfr. J. Marasović (2007), 41 ss. 
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Figure 109: Ancient centuriation network on the suburban 
territory: a)ancient lader, b)ancient Salona 
(according to Suić) 


in the subsequently traced routes along the lines of the 
original network and boundary lines of agricultural 
plots. Centuriation remains were initially detected on 
aerial photogrammetric surveys of the areas around 
the cities, especially those originating from the earli- 
est periods of aerial photogrammetry, made before the 
sudden urbanisation in the second half of the 20" cen- 
tury that covered many earlier plots and forever erased 
the traces of that type of infrastructural heritage. 


Those surveys, as well as some material traces such 
as the boundary stone from the Solin field with desig- 
nated numbers of cardo and decumanus, substantiate 
the surveying network of regular squares whose side 
length was around 710m, divided by a further internal 
sub-division (limites intercisivi). 


The surveying network of ancient Dalmatia was point- 
ed to by Bradford,** and systematically analysed for 
the first time by M. Suić? who continued his research 


94], Bradford: A technique for the study of centuriation, Antiquity, 21, 1947. 
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Figure 110: Ancient Stamnes centuriation 
(according to Zaninović) 


by examining the limitations of the Dalmatian cities in 
the Early Middle Ages.?* Those studies, as with stud- 
ies of other authors, showed that in the Early Middle 
Ages the ancient centuriation network was mainly pre- 
served, which influenced to a great extent the location 
of certain pre-Romanesque church buildings. 


The Early Medieval field in some cases was expanded 
through the charters of the Croatian rulers. The docu- 
ment of King Petar Krešimir IV from 1067 even men- 
tions the centuriation boundary (paruula columnella la- 
pidis), which was relocated by some usurpers, therefore 
it was required that it be returned to its original loca- 
tion (in loco pristino).?" The same document mentions 
two terms, limes and terminus)? which belong to the 
then terminology of the spatial demarcation; limes de- 
notes the boundary of the extraurban area (in Zadar's 
case it is the boundary of the field towards the Croatian 
state limit), and terminus stands for one of the bound- 
ary lines within the field.?* The same term was encoun- 
tered even earlier, in the document of Trpimir from 852, 
where boundaries are mentioned, marked with stone 
and iron (ferminos cum lapideis et ferro signatis).3% 


The urban fields were subjected in the Early Middle 
Ages to substantial and minor changes with respect to 
the ancient surveying division in both external volume 


3% M. Suić (1956), 7-19. 
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and internal parcelisation, depending on special topo- 
graphic and historical circumstances in each individual 
extraurban space. The Zadar fields were increased by 
annexing other areas, and that of Salona was signifi- 
cantly reduced because it encompassed only the south- 
ern part of the Split peninsula as the fields of the Early 
Medieval Split, and did not include the northern part 
around Solin and Kaštela. That part belonged to the 
Croatian territory in the Early Middle Ages and was 
annexed to the territory of Split only in the High Mid- 
dle Ages. 


From the position of certain Pre-Romanesque churches 
with respect to the basic ancient centuriation network 
on the Split part of the Salona field, we can deduce that 
some pathways originated along the route of the Ro- 
man surveying division. The Pre-Romanesque church- 
es Our Lady of Pojišan, St. Magdalene on Škrape and 
St. Isadore, today in the eastern part of the city of Split, 


Figure 111: Aerial survey of the field of Stari Grad on Hvar with 
visible centuriation traces 


and previously in the field of Split, were located near 
the intersections of the ancient cardos and decumani, 
therefore it can be concluded that along those lines 
routes were traced which connected the said churches. 


In the Kaštela field area historical sources revealed an- 
other type of parcelisation, applied on an uneven ter- 
rain, sometimes as a completely independent survey- 
ing system, and sometimes in combination with the 
rectangular network of the Roman centuriation.' On 
the Salona field periphery north from Kaštel Kambe- 
lovac one such centuriation system was implemented 
which relied on the regular network, shaped by elon- 
gated rectangles which were called scamnum when they 
extended towards the decumanus, and striga when in 
the direction of cardo.?? 


The continuity of centuriations in the Trogir area proves 
the position of churches which were, like St. Stephen in 
the Trogir field, built at the very junction of the centu- 
riation routes, which point to the assumption of com- 
munications which occurred along those routes. 


The Early Medieval continuation of the ancient delimi- 
tations is evident from the used terms. The boundary 
lines which encircle the centuriation fields and inter- 
sect with the field usually vertically on the coast were 
called limites transversi*““ in the Antiquity. The same 
term (per transversum, de transversa) is found in the Ear- 
ly Croatian rulers' documents in the context of out-of- 
settlement land description. 


The continuity of the Trogir field in the Early Middle 
Ages, which is assumed to be of Greek origin, proves 
the position of the Pre-Romanesque churches and the 
routes which follow the orthogonal parcelisation. 


The Ston field, as with the entire Pelješac peninsula, be- 
longed to the wider area of the Narona field. The most 
evident remains of the surveying limitations were pre- 
served in the field extending southwest from the me- 
dieval city of Ston, west from the salt flats and the har- 
bour, and encircled from the south by the hills Gradac 
(St. Michael) and Humac, that is to say, further to the 
south by the larger hill Stari grad.#% On those hills there 
were the prehistorical refuges, under which the Roman 


3" M. Suić (1956), 16. 
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Stamnes rose. With respect to other more spacious cen- 
turiation areas directly around the said Roman colonies 
in Dalmatia, with sides 20 acti long, the limitation of 
the field north from the prehistorical Roman settlement 
of Stamnes encompasses a considerably smaller sur- 
face area, divided into significantly smaller squares 12 
acti long (around 425m). In this case the Early Christian 
and Pre-Romanesque churches were built on the cen- 
turiation boundary lines, concentrated mainly around 
the eastern cardo and central decumanus, which led to- 
wards the harbour, with the salt flats passing through 
the middle of the field, while the main cardo led from 
the church in castrum on Gradac (St. Michael) south- 
ward. The position of the Ston churches proves the 
continuity of the same surveying network in the Post- 
Antiquity period, and their orientation is in line with 
the orientation of the centuriation system. 


The field of Stari Grad on the island of Hvar is also an 
example of the continuity of the ancient Greek centu- 
riation in the Early Middle Ages, but with a new name 
Campus sancti Stephani according to the Early Chris- 
tian church of St. Stephen." The spacious field on the 
northern side of the island is grooved with an ancient 
centuriation network of regular squares, between the 
cove of Stari Grad in the west, and Vrboska and Jelsa 
in the east. 


The medieval continuity of the original centuriation 
is proved by the data from the Statue of Hvar (Statuta 
communitatis Pharae) from 1331,85 which describes five 
parallel routes and seven transverse ones (per tressum). 
For some of these routes it is explicitly stated that they 
are laid per viam antiguam or per viam veteram, which 
leads to the conclusion that the Early Medieval com- 
munications followed the ancient traces of cardo and 
decumanus.??? 


The continuance of field research around the ancient 
colonies in Dalmatia will probably yield new data con- 
cerning the continuity of the surveying network in the 
Early Middle Ages, and the influence of the centuria- 
tion parcelisation on the genesis of routes and the po- 
sition of the Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque 
ecclesiastical buildings. 
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Figure 112: Ancient Pharia field, named Campus Sancti Stephani 
in the Middle Ages (according to N. Petrić) 


3. Early Medieval city 
(civitas, castrum) 


Stages of urbanisation in Dalmatia 

If the occurrence of the Early Medieval cities in Dalma- 
tia is observed through the development of institution- 
al circumstances which led to them, then we should 
briefly consider two previous stages of development, 
that is to say, the first urbanisation of the Pre-Christian 
period, and the contribution of the Early Christian pe- 
riod to that development. 


Urbanisation in the Pre-Christian Roman period 


Ancient Dalmatia as province of the Roman Empire 
had an elaborate categorisation of the populated places 
in conformity with the legal and territorial system of 
the state in that period. 


Five Dalmatian cities acquired the highest Roman col- 
ony rank during Antiquity: 


lader (Zadar), agrarian colony founded in the 1" centu- 
ry B.C. by Caesar (colonia Iulia) or by Augustus (colonia 
Augusta); 


Aequum (Čitluk near Sinj), agrarian veteran colony 
founded by Emperor Claudius (colonia Claudia Aequ- 
um); 


3% 1, Wilkes (1969), 223. 
%1 3, Wilkes (1969), 114, 359, f. 15. 
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Salonae (Solin), the capital of the province of Dalmatia 
and the agrarian colony, founded by Caesar probably 
after the end of the civil war in the middle of the 1" 
century B.C. (colonia Martiaa Iulia Salona); 


Narona (Vid near Metković), agrarian colony, probably 
founded at the same time as Salona;*#? 


Epidaurus (Cavtat), agrarian colony, probably founded 
in Augustus's era.3* 


In administrative aspect Dalmatia was divided into 
three judicial convents whose centres were in the colo- 
nies of Salona and Narona, and one in Scardona (Skra- 
din). Although without the status of a colony, Scardona 
became a very important centre for Liburnians and Iap- 
odes. Acquiring Roman civic status during the Flavian 
dynasty in the second half of the 1* century, the city 
became highly ranked in the administrative system of 
the Roman province. 


The hitherto research into the ancient cities of the East 
Adriatic*? and the Roman province of Dalmatia as a 
whole*“ has examined the administrative position of 
other categories of Roman cities and settlements, many 
of which, like some of the aforementioned colonies, 
originated in the Pre-Roman period and had the sta- 
tus of autochthonous communities. Those studies have 


Figure 113: Roman cities in Dalmatia 
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systematically elaborated the categorisation of autoch- 
thonous settlements at the pre-urban, proto-urban and 
urban stage and distinguished different types of settle- 
ments according to their character (refugium, castellum, 
oppidum), community organisation (vicus, pagus, civitas, 
municipium) and socio-economic structure.?7 


According to such categorisation, on the territory from 
the Kvarner islands to Kotor Bay there was a whole 
range of the old peregrine communities (denoting com- 
munities of free provincial subject of the Empire who 
were not Roman citizens) which acquired civic status 
in the Roman period, and had a known legal position: 


Fulfinium (Omišalj on the island of Krk) as a peregrine 
community obtained its Italic right which developed 
into Roman civil right; 


Curicum (Krk on the namesake island) was an auto- 
chthonous community which obtained its Italic civil 
right, later developed into a municipality with Roman 
civil right; 

Crexa (Cres on the namesake island) obtained its civic 
right in the early period of the empire, during Augus- 
tus or Tiberius; 


Apsorus (Osor) had a similar manner of acquiring Ro- 
man civic status; 


Senia (Senj on the coast below Velebit) was awarded 
Roman civic status since Augustus; 


Lopsica (Jurjevo near Senj) was an autochthonous mu- 
nicipality with Italic right and became Roman munici- 
pium; 

Arva (Rab on the namesake island) acquired Roman 
civic status during Augustus; 


Ortopla (Stinica below Velebit) acquired its civil right 
also during Augustus; 


Vegium or Vegla, Roman municipium from the Augus- 
tus's era (near present-day Karlobag); 


Argyruntum (Starigrad below Velebit) acquired its civic 
status in the period of the early empire; 


Aenona (Nin) acquired Roman civic status during Au- 
gustus; 


Neđinium (Nadin) was the centre of the Liburnian mu- 
nicipality, obtained its constitution and civic status 
probably in Augustus's era; 


Corinium (Karin) acquired the status of Roman munici- 
pium during Augustus; 


%7 M. Suić (1976), 74. 


Clambetae (Cvijina gradina near Obrovac) acquired Ro- 
man civic status during Augustus; 


Hadra (Medviđa in western Bukovica) acquired Roman 
civic status during the early empire; 


Asseria (Podgrađe near Benkovac) was initially an au- 
tochthonous community with Italic right and in the pe- 
riod of the early empire became a Roman municipium; 


Alveria (Dobropoljci in eastwern Bukovica) acquired 
Roman civil right during the early empire; 


Sidrona (further west from Hadra) acquired Roman 
civic status during the first emperors; 


Varvaria (Bribir) as an autochthonous community with 
Italic privilege later acquired Roman municipality; 


Burnum (Ivoševci near Kistanje) acquired autonomy at 
the beginning of the 2"“ century; 


Rider (Danilo near Šibenik) was a Delmatic autoch- 
thonous community which acquired Roman civic sta- 
tus in the first half of the 1* century A.C.; 


Promona (Tepljuh near Drniš) acquired civic status in 
the second half of the 2". century; 


Tragurium (Trogir), initially a Greek emporium of the 
Issaean community, became oppidum civium Romano- 
rum in Augustus's era, and was later included in the 
Salonitan colony; 


Issa (Vis on the namesake island), a Greek Syracuse col- 
ony founded in 389 B.C. which lost its independence 
in year 46 B.C. and became oppidum civium Romanorum 
and after the foundation of the Salonitan colony it was 
included in its municipal complex; 


Pardua (present da Gornji Gradac near Ljubinje) was 1o- 
cated on the imperial highway from Salona to Skadar; 


Rhisinium (Risan in The Bay of Kotor) as an autoch- 
thonous community it became oppidum civium Romano- 
rum; 


Acruvium (Kotor) was also oppidum civium Romanorum. 


A whole range of lower rank cities and settlements 
predominantly originated on site or near prehistori- 
cal settlements and developed during the Roman ad- 
ministration in the period of the empire, including the 
Late Antiquity, when, especially under the Byzantine 
government during emperor Iustinianus, a significant 
number of fortresses were erected along the entire East 
Adriatic. 


The contribution of the Early Christian period 
to the urbanisation of Dalmatia 


In the centuries of Late Antiquity the list of Dalmatian 
cities was better known owing to the data provided 
by the Cosmography of the anonymous author from 
Ravenna from the 6/7" century. Out of around fifty 
cities from that list, most of them have been identified, 
and only a few settlements have not yet been located. 


With the development of Christianity in Late Antiquity 
the ecclesiastical territorial system appeared, which 
more directly influenced the position of the Dalmatian 
populated areas in the Early Middle Ages. Territorial 
units (dioceses) were established with seats in the bish- 
opric cities with subordinate parishes on the territory 
of administrative and church jurisdiction of each bisho- 
pric. 


At the top of the ecclesiastical organisation of the Early 
Christian Dalmatia there was the great Salonital metro- 
politanate, whose historical sources in the 6'" century 
reveal the subordinate bishoprics in a wide area from 
Istria to Albania on the coast, that is to say, from the 
Adriatic islands in the southwest to the deep hinter- 
land in the northeast.3“ 


For the territory of the Kvarner islands to the Mon- 
tenegrin littoral the historical sources and preserved re- 
mains prove that around ten dioceses were established 


Figure 114: Settlements on the East Adriatic coast, listed in the 
Cosmography of the anonymous author from Ravenna 
(according to Suić) 


there in the 7" century. It is not quite clear when the 
bishopric seats were established on the Kvarner islands 
in Curicum (Krk), Apsorus (Osor) and Arva (Rab) and 
the land below Velebit in Senj (Senia), although we can 
assume it was before the 7" century. We have much 
more solid data for the Early Christian bishopric seats 
in Iader (Zadar), Salona (Solin), Aronia — Muccurum 
(Makarska), Narona (Vid), Epidaurus (Cavtat), Risin- 
ium (Risan), Acruvium (Kotor), Doclea (Duklja). The 
existence and position of the Early Christian bishopric 
in Ludrum (around the present-day Biskupija village 
near Knin) have not yet been complete clarified in the 
Croatian historical and archaeological science, and the 
assumptions thereof have not yet been confirmed." 


On all territories of the aforementioned bishoprics 
there were many lower rank church and territorial 
units, among which the most significant were those in 
Vegium (Karlobag), Novalia (Novalja) on Pag, Aenona 
(Nin), Nedinium (Nadin), Corinium (Karin), Burnum 
(Ivoševci), Varvaria (Bribir), Scardona (Skradin), Srima, 
Promona (Tepljuh), Rider (Danilo), Andetrium (Muć), 
Tragurium (Trogir). More prominent church centres 
were in Ragusium (Dubrovnik) and Butua (Budva) on 
the southern littoral part of the Adriatic coast. 


Dalmatian cities in the period of early Byzantine 
government and Early Medieval “Sclaviniae“ 


In the period of the Byzantine government, in the 5, 
6" and 7" century, Dalmatia was in the administrative 
aspect a part of the Ravenna Exarchate (555-751). Upon 
the cancellation of the exarchate after the Langobard- 
ian conquest of Ravenna in 751, Dalmatia continued to 
play the role of an independent archontate, after which 
it became an independent Byzantine theme governed 
by a regent in Zadar. 


After the significant military and political, social, de- 
mographic and ethnical changes brought to Dalmatia 
by the barbaric invasions, especially the last one, of the 
Avar-Slavic people in the 7" century, there were differ- 
ent territorial and administrative systems put into place 
intertwining across that territory in the Early Middle 
Ages: Byzantine in the littoral cities, Early Croatian in 
the hinterland area and the part of the littoral within 
the Croatian state, and similar systems in other “Scla- 
viniae“ southeast from Cetina. 


38 Anonymous author from Ravenna (1860), cfr. M. Suić (2003), 440-451. For the cities and settlements of that period cfr. V. Posavec (2007), 


96-106. 
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39 V, Delonga (1997), 56. 


In the Byzantine territorial system from the Early Mid- 
dle Ages within the so-called Inferior Dalmatia (Dalma- 
tia inferior) on the territory from Krk to Cetina the fol- 
lowing cities are classified as civitates: Zadar, Trogir and 
Split, and in the Superior Dalmatia (Dalmatia Superior) 
Dubrovnik (Ragusion) and Kotor (Acruvium - Dekatera) 
in the Bay of Kotor. Each of the cities was surrounded 
by its extraurban territory (the so-called Astarea), not 
too large given the proximity of the Early Medieval 
states (“Sclaviniae“). Particularly because of the use 
of property outside of the city territory and the overall 
peaceful cohabitation, the Dalmatian cities paid a peace 
tribute to the Croatian state, that is to say, Dubrovnik to 
two ofits neighbouring states, Zahumlje and Travunija. 


The Byzantine sources on the littoral part of Zahumlje 
mention the cities: Ston, which was the centre of Za- 
humlje parish, and Ošlje. 


Barbaric invasion eradicated some of the ancient bisho- 
pric seats, while some continued to play their role in 
the new conditions, and some coastal and hinterland 
seats reached that status only in the Early Middle A ges. 


The aforementioned larger populated places, which 
were predominantly the centres of administrative 
units (counties), are usually mentioned in the sources 
under castrum, which denotes a fortified city. Constan- 
tine Porphyrogennetos uses the term fiikastra to refer 
to the urban type settlements which, having survived 
the Antiquity, inherited municipal autonomy and civ- 
ic institutions from it, such as Zadar (Diadora), Trogir 
(Tetrangurin), Split (Aspalathos), Dubrovnik (Rausion) 
and Kotor (Dekatera).*"' All these cities (including the 
imperial palace in Split), having survived the barbaric 
destruction, became civitates, that is to say, urban self- 
governing entities.?? The only exception is Vrgada 
(Lumbrikaton), which was mistakenly classified in the 
same group by the Byzantine emperor, probably based 
on incorrect data received from his field reporters, 
whereas it was only an Early Byzantine fortress with 
no civic or municipal significance. 


As opposed to those urban settlements which renewed 
the term civitas in the Early Middle Ages which had 
been attributed to them before the barbaric invasion, 
the term castrum in the medieval documents denotes 
the fortified cities which were built in the Early Croatian 
principality or kingdom without the continuity of the 


51. DAL ch, 29. 
32 B. Kuntić-Makvić (1998), 231-237. 
33 M. Suić (2003), 387. 


earlier nucleus, like Šibenik (castrum Sibinici) or Knin 
(castrum tininense). That category should be taken into 
account during the examination of the Early Medieval 
urbanism in Dalmatia. 


Based on the listed criteria, sixteen populated places on 
the territory from the island of Krk to the Bay of Kotor 
have, with the exception of present-day deurbanised 
and degraded areas, from the Early Middle Ages until 
today preserved their urban continuity, and thus can 
be considered Early Medieval cities. These are (listed 
northwest to southeast): Krk, Osor, Rab, Nin, Zadar, 
Biograd, Bribir, Skradin, Šibenik, Knin, Trogir, Split, 
Omiš, Makarska, Dubrovnik and Kotor. In most listed 
cities in Dalmatia, which have different origins or legal 
status, and different topographic and typical character- 
istics, there is a more or less conspicuous trace of the 
Early Medieval layer. 


Other inhabited places belong to the category of rural 
settlements, some of which do not deserve special at- 
tention even from the urbanistic aspect. 


From the aforementioned list of the Early Medieval cit- 
ies which shall be considered hereinafter, we will ex- 
clude Skradin since there have not been hitherto dis- 
covered any material remains from that period, and 
Makarska, where there is still insufficient evidence of 
the Early Medieval city. Šibenik can in that context be 
observed only from the historical and topographic as- 
pect, but due to insufficient data we will leave out any 
conclusions regarding the form and structure of the 
Early Medieval city layer. There is no significant data 
on the Knin castrum, and the Early Medieval village of 
Kosovo (Biskupija) has been considered in the category 
of settlements. 


The remaining cities where Early Medieval remains 
have been preserved - shown in plans and aerial sur- 
veys in the present-day appearance — have faced dif- 
ferent destinies in the period between the Early Mid- 
dle Ages and today. Some have developed as larger 
urban centres, some have remained smaller towns with 
no prospects for further development, and some, like 
Bribir, are uninhabited and only partially researched 
archaeological areas. 


Owing to its central position, topographic development 
conditions, harbour status and connectedness with the 
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Figure 115: Cities in the Early Middle Ages between Kvarner and The Bay of Kotor 


continental hinterland, today Split with its 200,000 in- 
habitants is the centre of the macro-region Dalmatia, 
the second largest city in Croatia and the centre of Split- 
Dalmatia County. A more significant development is 
in evidence in Zadar (80,000 inhabitants), Dubrovnik 
(50,000) and Šibenik (40,000), also county centres. Krk 
(16,000), Knin (12,000), Trogir (10,000), Omiš (6,000), Bi- 


ograd (5,000), Nin (1,600) have civic status in Croatia, 
and the small town of Rab (600) is a municipal centre of 
the namesake island, Osor is a small settlement on Cres 
with merely 80 inhabitants and Bribir is today an ar- 
chaeological area without inhabitants. Kotor (5,600) is 
a city and harbour in the Montenegrin littoral (outside 
of the Republic of Croatia). 


Figure 116: Present-day plans of the Early Medieval cities in Dalmatia (from Kvarner to The Bay of Kotor): a) Krk, b) Osor, c) Rab, 
d) Nin, e) Zadar, f) Biograd, g) Bribir, h) Trogir, i) Split, j) Omiš, k) Dubrovnik, 1) Kotor 
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On the following pages we will consider the listed 
Early Medieval cities from the different perspectives 
which allow access to the study of Early Medieval ur- 
ban planning. 


Urban continuity and discontinuity 


The diversity of the known and hitherto examined ur- 
ban units of the Early Middle Ages in Dalmatia allows 
different classifications of the cities of the pre-Roman- 
esque and Early Romanesque period. 


According to their appearance and origin they are 
placed into two categories:?* 


* cities with ancient continuity in the Early Middle 
Ages; 


* cities which originated in the Early Middle Ages 
without the architectural and spatial continuity of the 
original ancient nucleus. 


The first category is considerably more numerous, 
and historical data, and the material remains in it are 
much clearer, thus allowing more substantial conclu- 
sions concerning urban planning of that period. That 
group includes: Krk, Oosr, Rab, Nin, Zadar Bribir, Tro- 
gir, Split, Dubrovnik and Kotor. 


In the other group, erected during the Early Middle 
Ages, the urban centres do not follow from the direct 
architectural and spatial continuity of previously built 
settlements: Biograd, Šibenik, Knin and Omiš. 


In the group of cities which developed with the conti- 
nuity of their ancient nucleus we distinguish two basic 
types. Some Early Medieval cities originated: 


* ina direct spatial continuity, and others 


* near the ancient nucleus, that is to say, on a new loca- 
tion with respect to the previous city. 


The first type includes the cities which, apparently, sur- 
vived barbaric invasions without significant destruc- 
tion, achieving thus the direct continuity of the exist- 
ence of the place and inhabitants. In such manner the 
following cities entered the Middle Ages directly from 
the Antiquity: Zadar, Nin, Trogir, Bribir, Kotor. 


Split and Dubrovnik (and some other cities which have 
not been preserved) belong to the second type, marked 
by the occurrence of another adjacent ancient nucleus, 
where dwelling resumed after the first parent city had 


34 T, Marasović (1994), 225. 


Figure 117: Early Medieval cities originating in direct spatial 
continuity from Antiquity: 

a) Zadar, city centre, cathedral complex with the Early 
Medieval church pf St. Trinity at the place of the ancient 
centre (according to Milić) 

b) Nin, the present-day city with a marked ancient grid 
(according to M. Suić) 

c) Trogir, main stages of historic development 
(according to S. Vučenović) 


Figure 118: The spatial relationship of Salona and Early 
Medieval Split as the successor of urban continuity 
(J. Marasović) 


been destroyed. In both examples the existing ancient 
nucleus, owing to the favourable position, enabled the 
development of urban life on a new location, which 
maintained, more or less, the administrative or church 
and legal continuity, although not the spatial continu- 
ity, of the adjacent larger Roman city that had been de- 
stroyed. 


In Split, it was the exceptionally preserved ancient pal- 
ace, where, besides the local inhabitants of the existing 
settlement of Spalatum, the refugees from the adjacent 
destroyed Salona founded their first city with civic in- 
stitutions, among which the church organisation was 
greatly important. 


In Dubrovnik the new location was selected as the Late 
Antiquity settlement of Ragusium on a strategically fa- 
vourable position with a castellum on the cliffs of the 
natural peninsula. Together with the local inhabitants 


Figure 119: The spatial relationship of Epidaurus and Early 
Medieval Dubrovnik as the successor of urban continuity 
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#5 Anonymous author from Ravenna (1860), cfr. M. Suić (2003), 440-451 


Figure 120: The first nucleus of Ragusium, the Late Antiquity 
fortress on the cliff (according to Peković) 


the refugees from the adjacent destroyed Epidaurus 
gave the Early Medieval settlement pronouncedly civic 
characteristics, inter alia, by relocating the bishop's seat 
to the Early Medieval city. 


Leaving the original city and its spatial re-identifica- 
tion in the adjacent ancient nucleus in Dubrovnik's 
case was recorded in the Cosmography of the anony- 
mous author from Ravenna through the formulation: 
Epidaurum, id est Ragusium (“Apidaurus, that is Du- 
brovnik“).?5 


In the said toponomastic identification the author uses 
an epigraphic equation in order to explain the conti- 
nuity of the original settlement in the shortest possible 
way, but on a different, adjacent position. 


Similar equations occur in the same author several 
more times in the description of other cities. There- 
fore the syntagm Aronia, id est Mucru (“ Aronia, that is 
Makar“) in the same anonymous author can be inter- 
preted as the continued life of the destroyed Aronia, 
marked on Peutinger's map, and probably located on 
the southwest peninsula which encircles the present- 
day harbour of Makarska. We assume that Makar 
(Mucru) must be a new settlement which developed in 
the immediate vicinity, at the foot of Biokovo. From the 
ancient Aronia, located on the coast, the remains of the 
Early Christian church of St. Peter were preserved, but 
in the adjacent suburb Makar there has been no (at least 
for now) material evidence of an Early Medieval settle- 
ment, so in that case we cannot observe the process of 
the restoration of city life at the adjacent location, as in 
the case of Epidaurus-Ragusium. 


The similar equation Pardua id est Stamnes was inter- 
preted as denoting the relocation of city life from the 
original ancient settlement of Pardua, located at the 
present-day Gornji Gradac on the northern side of 
Popovo polje, around 30km northeast from Ston, which 
was destroyed in the Avar-Slavic invasion in the 7% 
century.** City life in the Early Middle Ages was re- 
built in the place of the ancient Stamnes (Ston), which 
was located on the prehistorical fortresses on the hills 
of Gradac (mount of St. Michael), Stari Grad and may- 
be Humac, that is to say, on the slopes of those hills 
and in the field, where numerous churches prove the 
extensive expansion of the settlement to the very har- 
bour and salt flats, as important economic resources in 
the Early Middle Ages. With respect to the agglomera- 
tion type which in terms of size considerably surpasses 
the original fortress and predominantly develops in the 
field, the Early Medieval Ston was included here as an 
example of rural settlement. 


Similar equations are found in two places in the Cos- 
mography: Bausione id est Orido, which probably re- 
fers to the Early Medieval Drid, west from Trogir and 
Unione id est Musaro as a still unlocated site. The said 
examples show that in the turmoil of the Avar Slavic 
destruction in the 7" century the urban life was inter- 
rupted in many places, but it was able to restore soon 
after in preserved adjacent or strategically better lo- 
cated positions. Split and Dubrovnik are exceptional 
examples of the genesis and development of the Early 
Medieval cities in which not only historical data, but 
also the material remains enable urbanological consid- 
erations. 


Duklja in Montenegro is comparable with the examples 
of Split and Dubrovnik in terms of the people having 
left the original ancient city and founded a new centre 
at an adjacent location. The inhabitants of the ancient 
Doclea searched for the new refuge in the Early Middle 
Ages on a strategically more favourable location, west 
from the original ancient centre, where they founded a 
new city fortified with walls. On that location, besides 
the walls with towers and the city centre, a basilica was 
discovered which became the religious centre of the 
Early Medieval “Sclavinia“ Duklja. The continuity of 
the ancient city on the new location is evident from the 
name Lontodoclea, where the second part of the topo- 
nym preserves the memory of its original location. 


85 Ibid. 
%7 E, Marin (1996), 101 ss. 


The administrative, legal and 
ecclesiastical position of the Early 
Medieval cities 


Dalmatian cities, originated from the transformation of 
the ancient urban nucleus, achieved the same civic sta- 
tus, regardless of the differing previous administrative 
and legal statuses of their original nuclei. Some of them 
were Roman colonies (Zadar), and some other Roman 
municipia (Trogir). In one case it was the imperial pal- 
ace near a destroyed urban centre (Split), in another a 
Late Antiquity settlement or fortress (Dubrovnik) near 
a larger city - colony. 


The destiny of other Roman colonies in Dalmatia was 
different. In the case of Zadar the transformation was 
achieved through the continuity of the colony, as the 
highest ranking city. In the Early Middle Ages the city 
became civitas and the centre of the Byzantine Dalma- 
tian theme. Its role as a Christian diocesan centre con- 
tinued in the Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque 
period, and in the High Middle Ages the city became 
the centre of the metropolitanate. 


As opposed to Zadar, the colony Martia Iulia Salona, as 
the ancient administrative and ecclesiastical metropolis 
of Dalmatia, was destroyed to such extent that it was 
never later reconstructed in its original location. On 
the peripheral city margin, around the estuary of the 
river which flew alongside the southeast town walls, 
the Early Medieval settlement of Solin was built, which 
in the administrative and territorial sense belong to 
the fortified castrum of Klis in the Early Middle Ages, 
probably the centre of the Early Croatian Primorje 
County. The civic continuity of ancient Salona was re- 
located, as we have already mentioned, several kilome- 
tres southward, to the settlement of Spalatum, inside 
the well-preserved palace of the emperor Diocletian, to 
which the Early Croatian Solin was subordinated in the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 


The Roman colony Epidaurus was also destroyed, and, 
undoubtedly, a part of the refugees from the destroyed 
city participated in the development of the adjacent 
Early Medieval Dubrovnik. 


At the site of the colony Narona, the settlement Vid de- 
veloped, but no evidence of the continuity of urban life 
in the Early Middle Ages has yet been discovered.??7 
The colony Aequum vanished as a city in the Avar- 


Slavic invasion and its material remains are still only 
moderately preserved in insufficiently explored ruins 
near the village of Čitluk close to Sinj. 


Among the numerous Roman municipia in Dalmatia, 
material remains and historical sources prove the Early 
Medieval continuity of urban life for only of some cit- 
ies. The prehistorical Liburnian settlement, urbanised 
during the Roman government, became Aenona mu- 
nicipium. The city has to some extent luckily survived 
the dramatic events of the Avar-Slavic invasion, and 
with the arrival of Croats became the centre of a spa- 
cious county and the seat of the first Croatian bishop. 
Its material remains allow certain conclusions on the 
urban planning of Nin in the Pre-Romanesque period. 


The prehistoric Liburnian hillfort on Bribirska glavica, 
on the east part of Ravni kotari, also urbanised in the 
Roman period, became municipium Varvariae. The Early 
Medieval continuity of that place is proved by the an- 
nex of the work written by Constantine Porphyrogen- 
netos, where it is mentioned as the Croatian county 
Brebera. Although its role was not that of a bishopric 
seat, and even though its material remains from the 
Early Middle Ages are very moderate, the city of Bribir, 
which developed more significantly in the High Mid- 
dle Ages during the powerful feudalist Šubić, should 
nevertheless be included on the list of cities from the 
Pre-Romanesque and the Early Romanesque period. 


Scardona as the seat of one of three judicial convents of 
the Roman province Dalmatia was in the Early Middle 
Ages listed by Porphyrogennetos as one of the popu- 
lated Croatian cities, and in the 10% century became the 
seat of the Croatian bishop. Early Medieval findings 
have not yet been discovered on that site. 


Roman Tragurium, which inherited its civic status 
from Tragurion founded in the last centuries B.C. by 
the Issean Greeks, has the unquestionable Early Medi- 
eval continuity: administrative, ecclesiastical, territori- 
al, architectural and artistic elements are corroborated 
by the material remains of architecture and sculpture. 
They enable certain conclusions to be drawn concern- 
ing the appearance of the Early Medieval city, the seat 
of the Early Medieval diocese. 


The transformation of the imperial palace into a city, as 
in the case of Split, is a unique example, but also a very 
significant one, because there, more than anywhere 


else in Dalmatia, one can follow the urban transforma- 
tion owing to the fact that besides a well-preserved an- 
cient basis there is much data and many remains of the 
Pre-Romanesque constructional layer. 


Dubrovnik is an example of a city originating on the ter- 
ritory of a smaller Late Antiquity fortified settlement, 
with a less familiar Late Antiquity nucleus; therefore 
in this case we can rather discuss the Early Medieval 
build and expansion of the original Late Antiquity 1o- 
cation than the transformation of the earlier nucleus. 


Constantine Porphyrogennetos mentions, besides the 
aforementioned significant ancient cities with civi- 
tas status, ten more cities he calls castra: Nona (Nin), 
Belogradon (Biograd), Belica (Bilice), Skradin, Karin, 
Stupin,* Klobuk,?* Livno (Hlijevno).*“ 


In Neretva state there are the populated cities of Mokro 
(Makarska), Ostrog, Verulja, Slavinec. Besides Makar- 
ska which has no revealed traces of the Early Medieval 
layer, neither of them has a subsequent urban continu- 
ity, and the only city which developed under an Early 
Medieval fortress is Omiš. 


In Zahumlje “Sclavinia“ the main administrative centre 
was located in a still unexplored castrum above the field 
of Ston, and the settlement developed on the slopes 
of the hills. In the Ston field the Early Christian and 
Pre-Romanesque churches were built which prove the 
dwelling continuity; one of them was remodelled in the 
Pre-Romanesque period; its role was that of an Early 
Medieval cathedral. 


Constantin Porphyrogennetos mentions five cities in 
Travunia, with Trebinje as administrative and religious 
centre, and the The Bay of Kotor cities Vrm, Risan, 
the seat of the Early Christian diocese, Lukavete and 
Zetlivi, but in neither of these can the Early Medieval 
layer be observed. Therefore Kotor is the only city in 
the Bay of Kotor whose Early Christian and Pre-Ro- 
manesque buildings facilitate research into urban plan- 
ning of that period. 


In terms of ecclesiastical organisation, the Dalmatian 
Early Medieval cities were largely bishopric seats, and 
some even archdiocesan seats. 


The Bishoprics of Krk, Osor and Rab continued with 
their roles of diocesan seats in the Early Middle Ages 
as well. 


#5 Probably on the location of the present-day Stupin near Rogoznica; cfr. N. Klaić (1975), 288, note 58. 
%% There are different suggestions in terms of location of this place, cfr. Ostojić (1964), 227. 
%V. Klaić: Građa za topografiju i historiju Hlivanjske županije i grada Hlivna, Vjesnik Hrvatskog arheološkog društva, vol. XV, Zagreb 1928, 16. 


Nin bishopric was founded around 880, in the period 
of the Croatian Duke Branimir, as the seat of the first 
Croatian bishop. It was abolished at the Church Coun- 
cil in Split in 928, and reconstructed in the second half 
of the 111" century. 


Zadar bishopric also continued with its role of a di- 
ocesan seat, which it held in Late Antiquity, and from 
the middle of the 12" century it became, as previously 
mentioned, an important metropolitanate centre for 
the North Dalmatian and Kvarner territory. 


Knin bishopric seat in the 11" century is in Kosovo, and 
its sovereign was name “the Croatian bishop“. In the 
High Middle Ages the church seat is relocated to the 
city, where in 1185 “the bishop“ of Knin is mentioned. 


Biograd na Moru is a bishopric city since 1069, and Tro- 
gir became bishopric seat in a yet undetermined period 
of the Early Middle Ages, no later than at the beginning 
of the 8" century. 


Split was the archbishop“s seat since the very transfor- 
mation of the Diocletian's Palace into a regular city in 
the middle of the 7" century, and its significance as the 
church seat was in the heritage of a renowned Saloni- 
tan church archdiocese. At the Church Councils in 925 
and 928 the role of Split church as a Dalmatian metro- 
politanate was confirmed, and Split still maintains its 
archdiocesan seat role today. 


Ston bishopric was mentioned in the 5" century, and 
the beginnings of Dubrovnik bishopric date back to the 
Early Middle Ages. The bishop from Dubrovnik was 
promoted into an archbishop at the end of the 10" cen- 
tury. 


In Trebinje there were bishops from 870 to 1245, when 
the bishopric was relocated to the island of Mrkan near 
Cavtat." 


In Risan (Rose) the last bishop of the Early Christian 
period, Sebastian, was mentioned in 591 and in the me- 
dieval Rose was mentioned as late as in 1271.2 


The bishop of Kotor is first mentioned in 870,8 and the 
city has maintained its bishopric seat role until today. 


In the ecclesiastical organisation of the Early Medieval 
Dalmatia, Split is by far the most significant metropoli- 
tanate seat. The role of the most important Christian 
diocese was not always accompanied by the adminis- 


trative and territorial position, which is most evident 
from the examples of Zadar and Split, the former as the 
administrative centre of the Byzantine Dalmatia, and 
the latter as the most prominent Dalmatian church seat. 


The importance of the church seats has in many cases 
failed to coincide with the administrative position of 
certain Early Medieval cities. In comparison with larg- 
er urban centres in Byzantine Dalmatia, significantly 
smaller cities on the territory of the Early Croatian 
state had the role of royal centres, like Nin, Biograd and 
Knin. Temporary seats of the Croatian ruler, that is to 
say, places where the rulers' palaces were located, were 
even smaller settlements like Bijaći and St. Martin in 
Poljica, which are not considered cities. 


The seat of the Byzantine theme was in Zadar, which in 
that sense was superior to all other cities. 


Prefects' seats in Croatia, Neretva and Zahumlje state 
were located in smaller fortified places (castra). In addi- 
tion to smaller cities like Nin, Biograd and Knin, in cer- 
tain periods of the Middle Ages significantly smaller 
settlements or fortresses like Cetina, Bribir, Imotski or 
Klis were also the centres of the administrative coun- 
ties or parishes within the county. 


Topographic circumstances for the 
development of the Early Medieval cities 


With the variety of origins and administrative and legal 
positions in the secular and ecclesiastical organisation 
of government, the Early Medieval Dalmatian cities 
show a diversity of natural locations, which reflected 
on their shape and structure. Their topographic clas- 
sification shows that in the Pre-Romanesque period in 
that area the types of harbour, island, peninsular and 
hillside cities were mostly represented. 


Split is the most prominent example of a harbour city. 
Although its harbour was not the basic prerequisite for 
its becoming an Early Medieval city, but rather a part of 
the existing well-preserved imperial palace which pro- 
vided all prerequisites for transforming the building 
into a regular city, the overall development of Split, in- 
cluding in its Early Medieval period, was nevertheless 
largely based on the role of a well-protected harbour 
and maritime commerce, that is to say, trade. Other 
macro-geographical benefits derived from its favour- 


%1_ Farlati (1751), 293; M. Popović: Manastir sv. Petra de Campo kod Trebinja, Glasnik Zemaljskog muzeja BiH, XXVII-XXVIIL, Arheologijy, Sara- 


jevo 1973. 316. 


%2  Farlati, 410; I. Pušić: Rose in the early middle ages, Balcanoslavica 5, Beograd 1977, 117. 


33 Farlati (1971), III, 421. 


able natural location in the middle of the East Adriatic 
with only one continental approach from the inland in- 
fluenced the development of that city from the Early 
Middle Ages onwards. 


A well-protected harbour influenced the development 
of the Early Medieval Šibenik castrum, from which the 
city developed on the slope of the hill in the deep natu- 
ral cove by the estuary of Krka River. Šibenik therefore 
belongs to a special variant of the hillside city with a 
well-protected harbour. 


A protected harbour and sea approach are the basic 
topographic prerequisites for the genesis and the Early 
Medieval development of the Kvarner islands Krk and 
Osor. Special topographic conditions in Osor enabled 
the use of two harbours, northern and southern, sepa- 
rated by narrow passage between Cres and Lošinj. 


The harbour was particularly important in the cities 
which developed on the peninsula which shielded a 
well-protected cove. It was the case with Zadar, Nin, 
Dubrovnik and Kotor. 


Throgir is an extreme example of a city on a small circu- 
lar island, located very close to the land, therefore the 
gap was easily resolved with a bridge. That natural fea- 
ture amazed Constantine Porphyrogennetos who em- 
phasised that topographic feature (“The city of Trogir 


Figure 122: The Early Medieval cities on a small island: 
a) Trogir, b) Nin 


is a small city in the sea, connected with the land by a 


bridge over a narrow passage, and used by the inhabit- 
ants to cross over to the city“).3*“ 


Nin is by its natural shape a peninsula in a shallow 
lagoon, but with a narrow isthmus, so that its overall 
topographic trait is closer to a small circular island con- 
nected to the land by bridges, than to a peninsula. The 
shape of the land was determined thus by the circular 
exterior perimeter of both Early Medieval cities. 


* DAL ch. 29 


Figure 123: The Early Medieval cities on the peninsula: a) Zadar, 
b) Rab, c) Dubrovnik, d) Kotor 


The most prominent example of a peninsular city is 
Zadar, where the elongation of its natural position in- 
fluenced the very shape of a regular elongated rectan- 
gular perimeter. From the southwest, the city shielded 
the northeast harbour with the entire length of its body. 


A similar topographic situation characterises the pe- 
ninsula where the ancient and subsequently Early 
Medieval Rab developed. That peninsula with a pro- 
nouncedly elongated and pointed shape shielded the 
safe harbour from the southwest. 


The basic natural prerequisite for the genesis of Du- 
brovnik was a cliff which, as the peninsula, shielded 
the bay towards the land. Unlike Zadar, which entirely 
inherited its urban peninsular area from the ancient 
lader, Dubrovnik gradually expanded from its Late 
Antiquity castellum in the west along the natural cliff, 
building its Early Medieval quarters further eastward, 
and then, upon laying the bay with sand, northward 
as well. 


Figure 124: Hillside cities: a) Bribir, b) Knin, 
c) Omiš (drawing by H&gelmuiller) 


The natural shape of the land where Kotor originated 
and developed was a triangle, encircled on one side by 
the coast in the most shielded part of a deep bay (fiord), 
and on the other side by the river Škurda, and on the 
third, land side by a hill falling steeply towards the 
coast, influencing thus the construction of the defence 
wall on the slopes. 


As elsewhere in Europe, the oldest nuclei of some Dal- 
matian cities developed in the Early Middle Ages be- 
low the fortresses on the top of a hill.?* 


The nuclei of the Early Medieval Omiš and Šibenik are 
such hill top fortresses, below which the littoral city 
gradually expanded on the river estuaries, in the first 
case the Cetina, and in the second the Krka. 


Bribir originated already in the prehistorical and Ro- 
man period on a peak, and Knin, also with a nucleus 
in the Early Medieval castrum, on the slopes of the hill. 
Knin's particularity is in the development of its ecclesi- 
astical centre in the extraurban settlement in a fruitful 
field, south of the hillside city. 


Territorial circumference and population 


The territorial and demographic decline of the Early 
Medieval cities, characteristic of European populated 
areas post-Antiquity, and prior to the reconstruction 
which occurred in the High Middle Ages, is evident 
from the examples in Dalmatia. Everywhere in Europe, 
hence in Dalmatia as well, sudden depopulation oc- 
curred connected with the disintegration of the social 
life, therefore those communities which survived the 
barbaric invasion significantly reduced the number of 
inhabitants and consequently the circumference of the 
populated cities. 


Such an example is Nin, which does not even today oc- 
cupy the entire space within the walls of the ancient 
Aenona, leaving considerably vacant spaces, filled 
with fields and other rural type elements. Urban de- 
cline, however, was mostly the result of destruction 
in the middle of the 17" century, at the beginning of 
the War of Candia, when the medieval city was torn 
down by cannons from the Venetian galleys in order to 
prevent the Turkish invasion and occupation of its for- 
tresses. But even after the barbaric invasion, which was 
survived to a relatively fortunate degree by the city, 
there was no overall reconstruction of the ancient city 
layout, according to the established Early Medieval 
topography. Some areas characteristic of other urban 


35], Babić (1985b), 7 ss. 


centres as well were built at the end of the 11" century 
in the Early Romanesque reconstruction, therefore the 
Early Croatian Nin, despite its very important role as 
the bishopric and county seat, was territorially reduced 
with respect to the ancient municipium. 


Split and Dubrovnik were also examples of territo- 
rial and demographic reduction of the Early Medieval 
civitas with respect to the original ancient city. For the 
citizens of Salona who transformed the imperial palace 
in Spalatum into a populated city, the surface area of 
the Diocletian's Palace had to suffice, which is merely 
seven and a half acres. With respect to the city layout 
of the ancient metropolis, the surface area of the Early 
Medieval Spalatum was around fifteen times smaller. 
An even more drastic reduction was evident in the 
population. If today's densely populated ancient city 
nucleus of Split has merely thousand inhabitants, in the 
Early Medieval city with lower residential buildings 
there were probably even less, which in terms of the 
number of inhabitants of Salona is a 1:60 reduction.?* 
Despite a very confined space in the palace, Split, we 
assume, had an archbishop as early as the 7" century, 
whose jurisdiction in the 10% century encompassed the 
vast metropolitanate area of the East Adriatic. 


We can assume a similar situation in Early Medieval 
Dubrovnik with respect to the territory and population 
of ancient Epidaurus. There the existing castrum Ragu- 
sium located on the cliff was populated, and the settle- 
ment expanded from the 7# to the 11" century through 
the construction of quarters eastward; it is only in the 
High Middle Ages that Dubrovnik considerably in- 
creased its built area inside the walls by laying sand in 
the bay and the subsequent construction on this new 
land. The expansion of the city gradually increased the 
number of inhabitants of Dubrovnik, which gained the 
very important role of the archdiocesan seat at the end 
of the 10% century. 


Drastic reduction of space is proven in the example 
of Osor, which in the period of the Venetian govern- 
ment occupied only the western part of the ancient 
city. Likely the city also reduced its constructed param- 
eters already in the Early Middle Ages. The example of 
Bribir shows a similar process, when on the territory 
of the ancient Varvaria the Early Croatian castrum was 
built, which became the centre of the county Brebera (as 


referred to by Constantine Porphyrogennetos). Civi- 
tas Varvarie was territorially reduced to castrum then, 
whose development, owing to its spacious ancient nu- 
cleus surrounded by walls, was not in line with other 
Early Croatian fortified settlements, which were also 
county centres (Klis, Knin, Imotski). Due to the con- 
fined hillside, these fortified cities area expanded their 
suburbs below the city. Bribir, on the contrary, expand- 
ed its extraurban area on the very peak within the pe- 
rimeter of the ancient walls." Archaeological evidence 
of such development is the appearance of graveyard 
within the city around the reconstructed Early Chris- 
tian church and Pre-Romanesque eight-conch rotunda. 
Only in the High and Late Middle Ages the new con- 
struction encompasses the overall intramural space, 
and that is the period when Bribir became the centre of 
the potent feudal family Šubić. 


Zadar, and to some extent even Trogir, isan exception in 
that significant process of territorial and demographic 
reduction of the Early Medieval cities. Zadar expanded 
its built area circumference by building new wall in the 
Early Middle Ages. On certain segments of the perim- 
etral wall we see a gradual expansion of the walls with 
gates and towers from the period of the early empire 
through the Late Antiquity to the Middle Ages.?* The 
city owes its demographic reconstruction in the Early 
Middle Ages to the position of the administrative re- 
gional centre, spacious fruitful field and numerous is- 
lands, and it thus became the centre of a large refuge. 
This reflected on the population growth and conse- 
quential territorial circumference of the city, which in 
the Early Middle Ages was the centre of a Byzantine 
theme and the centre of a very important North Dal- 
matian bishopric. 


To a smaller extent that occurrence can be seen in the 
Early Medieval Trogir, which, with its Early Medieval 
walls, increased the surface area with respect to the 
Greek and the Roman city. 


Morphological 
and structural characteristics 
There are two basic types of the Early Medieval city 


in Dalmatia with respect to their morphological char- 
acteristics, that is to say, according to the structure of 


%& It is assumed that Salona in the period of its greatest prosperity, judging from the capacity of the water supply system and the possible 
number of viewers in the amphitheatre, reached up to 60000 inhabitants. Cfr. Dyggve (1996), 25. 


3. T. Burić (1997), 26. 
3 M. Suić (2003), 198. 


urban tissue; cities of orthogonal and concentric-radial 
street pattern. 


Morphological classification of the Early Medieval ur- 
ban units analysed in the architectural corpus shows 
that in Dalmatia there is almost exclusively a type of 
the city with orthogonal street pattern. 


The most prominent type of the Early Medieval city 
with rectangular street pattern is Zadar, which pre- 
served its orthogonal distribution of insulae (apart- 
ment style buildings housing the urban populations) 
and streets (the so-called Hippodamian urban plan- 
ning) from the period of its urban genesis in Antiquity, 
but with reduced width and number of streets, that is to 
say, increased surface area of the residential blocks. The 
main decumanus (east-west oriented road) continues 
to function as the main street (the present-day Callel- 
arga), which, longitudinally intersecting the peninsula, 
connects the gate in the southeast with the northwest 
walls on the apex of the island. 


Diocletian's palace in its ancient basis was found- 
ed on the orthogonal system of streets and blocks, 
which continued into the Early Middle Ages, but in 
a reverse transformation process with respect to Za- 
dar. Large blocks (residential imperial complex in the 
south and two larger buildings in the north) were re- 
duced to smaller residential complexes, surrounded by 
streets, which simultaneously multiplied the number 
of streets. The comparison of the original status of the 
ancient palace and today“s plan of the same area domi- 
nated by the preserved medieval structure showed the 
continuity of the original street network, therefore the 
orthogonal system of the Early Medieval conversion 
of the palace into city is unquestionable. Further com- 
parison showed parcelisations in the same orthogonal 
system of large blocks in the northern and southern 
part of the palace. In the northern part which contained 
two large blocks, probably already in the Early Middle 
Ages a new decumanus was established on the posi- 
tion of central entrances to the blocks (on the position 
of the erroneously assumed Roman street, the so-called 
Via Quintana). Longitudinal parcelisation was achieved 
by establishing a series of parallel cardos no later than 
the end of the Early Middle Ages, as corroborated by 
the preserved remains of residential houses closing 
regular elongated residential blocks. A different origi- 
nal structure in the imperial residential block in the 
southern quarter of the palace influenced a somewhat 
different transformation in the Middle Ages, so that 
the southern passageway (cryptoporticus) was directly 
converted into the first southern transversal street of 
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Figure 125: Zadar in the Roman (a), Early Christian (b), 
and Early Medieval (c) periods (according to Petricioli) 


the Early Medieval city, and the very area of the impe- 
rial palace was parcelled only by longitudinal streets 
which outlined the residential houses built within the 
destroyed ancient chambers. 


The orthogonal system of Early Medieval Trogir, Nin 
and Osor (despite the circular perimeter of said cities) 
derives from the original orthogonal base, whose trans- 
formation in the Late Middle Ages clearly shows that a 
rectangular pattern of streets and blocks was preserved 
in that area as well. 


It therefore seems logical to conclude that the Pre- 
Romanesque intermediate layer was built in the same 
system, which is corroborated by some Early Medieval 
buildings preserved in those cities. In the case of Trogir, 
the Early Medieval residential insulae were preserved, 
and the width of city streets reduced. 


Research into Dubrovnik's genesis and development in 
the first centuries of the Middle Ages shows the grad- 
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Figure 126: Comparison of the Diocletian“s Palace plan with the Early Medieval Split (according to J. Marasović) 


ual expansion of the city from the first Late Antiquity 
castellum on the southwest and highest point of the 
natural peninsula. As early as the medieval expansion 
of the city in the second quarter (St. Peter) there was a 
regular orthogonal street pattern.3* 


According to the present-day city structure, which is 
evidently the result of continuity following the first 


Figure 127: Orthogonal street pattern of Dubrovnik in different 
phases of the Early Medieval development 
(according to Ž. Peković) 
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construction in that territory, we can conclude that 
the third quarter (Pustijerna) which continued further 
southeast was also built through a rectangular street 
pattern as well as the added surroundings to the first 
church of St. Blaise (later the cathedral of St. Mary). The 
territorial development of the northern part of Pusti- 
jerna from the 12" century onward points to the conclu- 
sion that the orthogonal base was given to the south- 
east part of the city as early as the Early Middle Ages." 


The construction of Dubrovnik based on the orthogo- 
nal network is particularly evident in the further me- 
dieval development on a gravelled part of the bay and 
the northern slopes on the territory of the settlement of 
Prijeko. 


For some of the Early Medieval cities in Dalmatia there 
is very scarce data regarding their original form and 
structure. For the cities built on a hill or a slope we can 
in some cases assume a concentric street network. Fur- 
ther research could, however, show if the ancient and 
Early Medieval Bribir inherited the prehistorical hill- 
fort structure, which generally had to be concentric. 
The hitherto results, however, indicate that despite the 
circular perimeter of the Early Medieval Bribir, there 
are outlines of an orthogonal street network. 


Figure 128: Dubrvnik, Pustjerna plan in the 12"! century 
(according to Ž. Peković) 


With respect to its hillside position, Omiš should be- 
long to the cities with a concentric street network, but 
its Early Medieval layer is insufficiently known to pass 
judgements on its form and structure. We know that 
the city is dominated by castrum Peovica. 


Below it a settlement developed, which has the outlines 
of a triangular form with supposed walls descending 
from the tower southwest, which then turn southeast 
and again on the east side ascend to the first fortified 
nucleus. 


For other listed populated cities there are even less ma- 
terial remains to consider the original form of the set- 
tlement. 


Figure 129: a) Split, b) Trogir, Early Medieval cities of monocentric structure, c) Zadar, Early Medieval city of bicentric structure 


The structure, that is to say, the territorial role of the 
centre is associated with the status of the secular and 
ecclesiastical centre in the Early Medieval cities and 
their morphological traits. In that respect we distin- 
guish: 


* monocentric cities with their main functions re- 
volved around one centre; 


* bicentric cities in which two centres preforming the 
main city functions (ecclesiastical and secular adminis- 
tration) developed in different places. 


The first type includes Split, Trogir and Nin. In a rela- 
tively small area of the ancient palace the Early Me- 
dieval city of Split with a pronouncedly monocentric 
structure was transformed. The only open area in the 
palace, Peristyle, became the city square where the 
ecclesiastical and secular facilities found their seats. 
The church centre was dominated by a large cathedral 
building in the former imperial mausoleum east of Per- 
istyle, opposite of which there was a baptistery within 
a small ancient temple to the west of the square. The 
fact of Peristyle being communal centre from the Early 
Middle Ages has not yet been proved, but based on the 
data regarding the use of the Romanesque loggia for 
communal purposes we can conclude that the Early 
Medieval city administration had its seat in that place. 


It is only when the city expanded at the end of the Mid- 
dle Ages along its transversal axis and its western sub- 
urb had previously become a full-fledged part of the 
city, that Split developed its new communal centre in 
that new part, leaving the ecclesiastical and residential 
facilities in Peristyle, thus transforming from a mono- 
centric into a bicentric city. 


We can draw conclusions on the monocentricity of the 
Early Medieval Trogir based on the fact that in the High 
Middle Ages that city still had one centre, with a ca- 
thedral, communal palace, courthouse and the palaces 
of the nobility. There are two known Early Medieval 
Pre-Romanesque churches in that area (St. Mary and 
St. Martin), and one (St. Stephen) is presumably located 
in the immediate vicinity of the centre. The role of the 
secular centre in the same square is attributed to the 
city hall and courthouse from the High and the Late 
Middle Ages, adding to the pronouncedly monocentric 
structure of the city of Trogir. 


On a relatively small building surface of the circular 
city, there is also a monocentric structure in Nin. The 
Pre-Romanesque cathedral of St. Anselm and the near- 
by seat of prefect Godečaj show that in the southern 
part of the city the ecclesiastical and the secular centres 


were located. In the case of Nin we should mention that 
the position of the Early Medieval centre has no conti- 
nuity with the religious centre of the Roman Aenona 
further north. 


As opposed to that, the elongated shape of the city on 
the peninsula enabled Zadar to form two separate cen- 
tres, where the ecclesiastical centre inherited the posi- 
tion of the ancient administrative and religious centre 
near the northwest part of the city, while the city ad- 
ministration found its centre at the opposite southeast 
part near the land city gate, on the square of St. Law- 
rence. 


Bicentric or even polycentric structure is to be found in 
some smaller cities which have developed their func- 
tions on different, even remote locations as late as the 
Early Middle Ages. The fortified city of Knin, located 
on the hill where the oldest castrum was located, has 
its bishopric seat and the seat of the Croatian ruler in 
a field seven kilometres away, and a large monastery 
complex also on the slopes of the hill (Kapitul). 


The topographic conditions of the Ston area determined 
the secular centre on the hill Gradac, the bishopric cen- 
tre in the church of St. Mary Magdalene on Gorica, and 
the residential surroundings on the slopes of the hills 
Humac, Gradac and Stari grad. 


In such diversity of natural conditions for the develop- 
ment and different administrative status and religious 
role of some Dalmatian ecclesiastical centres, certain 
cities transformed in the Pre-Romanesque period, and 
others were built from scratch in the new political, stra- 
tegic and economic circumstances brought to that terri- 
tory by the Early Middle Ages. 


Urban transformation and new construction are two basic 
forms of the urbanistic endeavour of the Pre-Roman- 
esque and Early Romanesque period. 


Urban transformation 


In a group of cities which continued their lives with 
the preserved ancient urban tissue (Zadar, Split, Trogir, 
Nin) the orthogonal network of streets and residential 
blocks was maintained. 


The example of Zadar shows gradual changes with the 
urban transformation from the Roman Pre-Christian 
city to the Early Middle Ages. 


In Pre-Christian Antiquity the city was divided by 
regular insulae of the same surface area, bounded by 
longitudinal and transversal streets in the system of 
the original rectangular street network. Insulae were 
approximately two-times wider (northwest-southeast) 
with respect to length (southwest-northeast), except in 
the northwest part where the administrative and reli- 
gious centre encompassed in terms of width and length 
several modular units for the location of the temple, fo- 
rum, curia, tabernae and other facilities which were 
pertinent to the ancient urban centre. 


The Late Antiquity Christian phase did not bring any 
significant changes in its urban form and structure. In 
lader, more prominent architectural achievements in 
terms of Christian construction occurred after the Dec- 
laration on religious freedom (313), therefore, unlike in 
Salona and Parentium, where in the ambiance of illegal 
development a more significant change of the original 
structure was carried out,*' Zadar was not subjected to 
a more extensive restructuring. Christianity inherited 
the pagan centre, where the secular city administration 
continued, in a much more simplified manner than in 
the two aforementioned Roman colonies; hence Zadar 
continued to function as a monocentric city in that peri- 
od as well. The position of the Early Christian churches 
on the original margins of the ancient insulae proves 
that even in the Late Antiquity the original street net- 
work was mostly preserved, that is to say, maintaining 
the original distribution of residential blocks. 


Only the Early Middle Ages brought a more substan- 
tial transformation of original urban structure to that 
city. Although the original orthogonal base was main- 
tained, there were three major changes: 


1. The level of the ancient streets was elevated, which 
proves a considerable destruction of the original city 
and its gravelling with torn down material; 


2. Insulae were restructured by increasing the width of 
the blocks, that is to say, reducing transversal streets; 


7! T. Marasović (1989b), 231 ss, (1989c), 327 ss. 


3. The monocentric structure was probably already 
then transformed into a bicentric one, by maintaining, 
as previously mentioned, the ancient centre as the ec- 
clesiastical centre of the Early Medieval city, addition- 
ally emphasised by the construction of the church of St. 
Trinity (St. Donatus) beside the cathedral complex. The 
municipal administration found its centre in another 
location, near the eastern city gate, meeting thus the 
requirements for the functioning of the bicentric city 
organism. 


The conversion of Diocletian's Palace into the Early 
Medieval Split is reflected in many different occurrenc- 
es with respect to Zadar, primarily because there was 
urban continuity in Zadar, and in Split the imperial 
palace assumed the urban function. It resulted in nu- 
merous adaptations, because the imperial palace had 
completely different spatial needs from the Early Me- 
dieval city. The restructuring process in Zadar can be 
compared to the transformation of larger areas in Split 
either in the imperial residential area in the southern 
part of the palace, or in large buildings in the northern 
part, which were, as we previously mentioned, con- 
verted into residential blocks bounded by streets. The 
monocentric character of Early Medieval Split was in- 
fluenced by the existing hypaethral hall in the middle 
of the imperial palace (Peristyle), which served as a city 
square, around which the main city ecclesiastical and 
administrative functions were located. 


In the case of Trogir the transformation is not as evident 
as in the previous two cases, because the ancient city is 
less familiar than the colony Iader and even less than 
Diocletian's Palace, and the Early Medieval buildings 
are less preserved than those in Zadar and Split. How- 
ever, known facilities of the main city square prove the 
prominently monocentric city character, with the ca- 
thedral which had continuity from the Early Christian 
period with other churches in the same area, where we 
assume the existence of an Early Christian and Early 
Medieval baptistery. The location of medieval public 
buildings such as the communal palace, city loggia, 
courthouse, or the palaces of renowned patrician fam- 
ilies indicate where in the Early Middle Ages in that 
particular place all activities of the public city life were 
situated. 


The circular perimeter of the ancient city encircled by 
walls, as well as the medieval wall which expanded 
the urban area are familiar, but recent research on the 


southern side of the city near the Pre-Romanesque 
church of St. Domnius has traced a middle enclosure 
from the Early Middle Ages, which was located be- 
tween the ancient and Romanesque defence ring, built 
directly against the ancient wall. Therefore in the Early 
Middle Ages the transformation of the interior tissue 
referred only to the orthogonal network of the ancient 
city. 


In other cities which in the Early Middle Ages devel- 
oped through the continuity of an ancient nucleus 
(Osor, Nin, Kotor) the ancient and the Early Medieval 
layer are insufficiently known to yield solid conclu- 
sions on the transformation process. 


New construction in the Early Middle 
Ages outside of the ancient nucleus 


In the cities with continuity from the ancient period, 
new construction can be observed in extraurban areas, 
suburbs and further periphery, and within the limits of 
the urban territory (Astarea). In that aspect Split pro- 
vides the most considerable amount of data because it 
preserved the remains of ecclesiastical buildings erect- 
ed outside of the city walls, on the western, eastern and 
northern side, in smaller extraurban villages and closer 
and farther peripheries. 


The construction outside of the western city wall re- 
veals many phases of the development of the western 
suburbs of Split. The first churches (St. Cyprian, St. Ju- 
liana, St. Michael “on the shore“) were built near the 
wall, but they became integral parts of the urban ag- 
glomeration by the construction of suburbium. When 
the suburbs moved the boundary westward, outside 
of the newly constructed suburban wall, another set 
of Early Medieval churches was built (Holy Spirit, St. 
Mary de Taurello, St. Martin de Colonia), again outside of 
the wall, which was located within the expanded sub- 
urbs no earlier than the 12" century when it expanded 
westward once more.?? 


The location of churches in the nearer or more distant 
periphery was influenced by many circumstances as- 
sociated with topographic or other conditions. The Pre- 
Romanesque church of St. Felix on the west shore was 
determined by the Early Christian graveyard, where 
a mausoleum dedicated to that martyr was probably 
located. The church of St. Nicholas was perhaps from 
the Early Middle Ages a part of the hamlet of Staganj, 
which blended in with the suburb Veli Varoš in the 
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modern period, after it moved onto Marjan's slopes 
during the construction of the town walls in the 17% 
century. The small churches on the west shore, on 
Meje, on Marjan, along the north coast and in the east- 
ern parts followed the natural topographic conditions 
of the capes (St. Peter de Solurat, St. Andrew — later St. 
Philip and Jacob, a Benedictine abbey with the basilica 
of St. Stephen on Sustipan, which as a building com- 
plex took its continuity from Antiquity, (St. George 
and St. Michael on the cape of Marjan), the hills (St. 
Michael in collibus), and nearer the coast, the topogra- 
phy of the shore's coves (St. Benedict in Bene, St. Paul 
and St. Thomas on the northern capes and coves, Our 
Lady of Žnjan by the southeast coves, St. Lawrence in 
the settlement of Stobreč). Some locations were deter- 
mined by the continuity of ancient churches or routes 
(basilica picta, St. Cassian), and some by the centuriation 
network (St. Mary on Poljud). 


Research into the historical nucleus of Dubrovnik that 
examines the historical sources and executes subse- 
quent archaeological excavations shows the course of 
new construction in the Early Medieval Dubrovnik. 
The city's original form, as we previously mentioned, 
was that of a Late Antiquity castellum, erected on the 
farthest western part of the peninsula, in order to mon- 
itor navigation along the East Adriatic coast. Inside the 
castellum the first church was built dedicated to St. 
Sergius and Bacchus. In addition to that oldest church, 
a monastery with the church of St. Mary was erected. 
Historical sources connect the castellum with the medi- 
eval churches of St. Andrew and Fosca. Expansion and 


Figure 130: The Early Medieval Split with the churches outside 
of the city 


extension of the castellum marked the beginning of the 
new construction of Dubrovnik as an Early Medieval 
city. 


The construction of the first suburb ensued in the mid- 
dle part of the peninsula, on the territory of the subse- 
quent quarter of St. Peter, thus named after the most 


Figure 131: Gradual development of Early Medieval Dubrovnik 
(Ž. Peković) 
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important church of that part of the settlement. In that 
area of the settlement there was a church of St. Michael. 
The exact position was located by the walls surround- 
ing that part of the city, fortified by towers." 


The second expansion of the city occurred through 
the construction further southeast on the territory of 
Pustijerna, where the Pre-Romanesque churches of St. 
Stephen and St. Cosmas and Damian (St. Bartholom- 
ew) were erected. Not only the location of the walls 
was determined, but of city gates as well, and the first 
harbour facilities (arsenals).?“ 


Scarce data regarding other Early Medieval cities 
which originated without direct continuity with an- 
cient building mostly rely on historical sources. There 
is known data on the construction of Šibenik and the 
Early Medieval castrum on the top of the hill, but there 
is no data on the expansion of the Early Medieval city. 
In Biograd, the location and the appearance of the ca- 
thedral are known, but there is insufficient data for 
drawing conclusions concerning the city as a whole. 


Omiš is particularly interesting in that category of cities 
with no direct building continuity due to the fact that 
it preserves substantial material remains of the oldest 
Early Medieval building nucleus, even though the data 
is missing on the first expansion of the triangular city 
area developed on the slopes of the hill. 


Integral parts of the 
Early Medieval cities 


Fortresses, defence walls and city gates 


Besides Split, which inherited as a city the strong de- 
fence walls and towers from the imperial palace, city 
fortresses from the Early Middle Ages were seldom 
preserved. Therefore Split is a valuable example for the 
research of the micro-urbanistic ambiances from the 
Early Middle Ages. 


Town walls 


The walls of Diocletian's Palace with their gates belong 
to those parts of the city which required the least altera- 
tion for Early Medieval defence. They were certainly 
the leading factor which influenced the decision to 
continue the interrupted life in the palace in Spalatum 


near the destroyed Salona. The existence of strong and 
relatively tall walls (with respect to the walls of other 
known medieval European cities) was probably one of 
the greatest advantages of Diocletian's Palace which at- 
tracted the citizens of Salona to organise their new city 
within its walls. There are no certain data on the exact 
time that the guards' passageways were closed on the 
top of the palace walls, which were fortified in other 
places in the later periods of the Middle Ages, but the 
fact that some areas of the guards' corridor on the first 
floor of the ancient walls in the Early Middle Ages as- 
sumed new functions (for example, the church of St. 
Martin above the exterior northern gates) corroborates 
the degradation of certain segments of the original de- 
fence system in the first years of the Early Medieval 
Split, that is to say, it points to the adjustment of that 
system to other city needs. 


Figure 132: The walls of the Diocletian's Palace functioning as 
defence of Early Medieval Split: a) plan of the walls, 
b) present-day appearance 


Within a considerably preserved circumference of the 
Early Medieval fortifications in Zadar, the Early Medie- 
val walls were identified in two places: near the church 
of St. Stephen close to the main land gate (porta terre 
firme) on the east side of the city, and near the south- 
ern gate (Porta Bellate). We can conclude based on those 
relatively small segments of the found flat wall (unlike 
the later medieval fortifications with broken silhou- 
ettes) that the position of the Early Medieval walls was 
between the ancient and the Late Medieval enclosure. 


There was a similar situation in Trogir, where on the 
southern side of the city at the location of the Early 
Medieval church of St. Domnius (St. Nicholas) remains 
were discovered of the Early Medieval city walls. The 
church's north side was leaned against the Late Antiq- 
uity town wall and its southern facade was an integral 
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Figure 133: A segment of the Early Medieval city walls in Zadar 


part of the Early Medieval wall, which in its circular 
segment continued westward and eastward. 


At the immediate southern part of the wall a new wall 
was built in the High Middle Ages, which has been pre- 
served until today with towers that have Romanesque 
style characteristics. 


The walls of Early Medieval Dubrovnik were not pre- 
served, but their location is known, and based on his- 
torical sources, especially the data provided by the 
drawing of the city from the 12" century, a conceptual 
reconstruction of their appearance in different stages of 
territorial development was made.?? 
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Figure 134: A segment of preserved walls of the 
Early Medieval Trogir (according to V. Kovačić) 


With the polygonal Byzantine castellum, erected prob- 
ably in the 6" century for navigation supervision, at the 
central part of the Dubrovnik peninsula a shore with a 
rectangular plan was extended, surrounded by walls 
on all four sides. The west wall of that settlement ex- 
tended northward to the seashore in the bay, where it 
was fortified with a tower. There was a wooden bridge 
about two hundred metres long extending on the east- 
ern side of that second quarter to its northern walls, 
which bridged the muddy bay between the land and 
the Early Medieval city on the peninsula. 
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Figure 135: A drawing of Dubrovnik from the 12" century with the then existing walls of the Early Medieval city: 
a) Early Medieval drawing, b) reconstruction based on rectification (according to Ž. Peković) 


The walls surrounded the third quarter of Pustijerna. 
They were fortified with numerous towers, especially 
on the southern side, where the crooked line of the 
town walls was formed, which followed the natural 
configuration of the terrain, that is to say, the natural 
stone cliffs. The discovery of the remains of the city of 
Lontodoclea in Montenegro, where the citizens of the 
ancient Doclea found their refuge, substantially en- 
riched knowledge of the Early Medieval town walls 
and fortresses. 


City gate 


The city of Split provides the greatest amount of data 
regarding the use of the city gate in the Early Middle 
Ages. Out of four entrances to the Diocletian's Pal- 
ace, for only one gate we can state with certainty that 
it functioned as entrance into the Early Medieval city. 
That is the west gate, which - regardless of the possibil- 
ity that some other gates might have been penetrable 
in the first centuries of Split's existence — was without 
a doubt the main entrance into the city. Many circum- 
stances point to that. Unlike other entrances, the west 
gate was not closed in any stage of the development 
of Split. Still in the period of the ancient Palace that 
gate was accessed by road which led along the western 
road from the north. With respect to aggravating topo- 
graphic conditions, that is to say, due to a hill below the 
northern wall, that road is the most favourable access 
to the palace, hence for Early Medieval Split as well. 
From the west side of that road the Early Medieval 
suburbs was created and gradually developed, which 
originated before, that is to say, near the main entrance 
to the city. 
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The west entrance to the Diocletian's Palace preserved 
the most important proof of its prominent role in the 
Early Middle Ages. There is even today a clear sign of 
change which the ancient Palace endured during its 
conversion into a Christian city, because at the site of 
the removed winged Goddess of Victory (whose one 
wing was not completely carved off, and therefore the 
remains of the ancient relief are still visible) the Chris- 
tian cross was engraved as symbol of the new religion. 
According to its style traits, the cross is dated back be- 
tween the end of the 6'" century and the first half of the 
7 century,?* which coincides with the assumed origin 
of Split as an Early Medieval city upon the arrival of 
the refugees from Salona. 


Unlike the church of St. Martin, which was embedded 
in the guards' passageway above the exterior northern 
gate, on the west side the church of Our Lady of the Bell 
Tower was built above the interior entrance, leaving the 
exterior entrance free for its function as a closable gate. 
Right above the entrance there was a device for lifting 
the “Saracen"“ gate, and that function, as in the case of 
church of St. Martin above the northern gate, would 
not have been possible if the Pre-Romanesque adapta- 
tion occurred here as well right above the exterior wall. 
We can therefore conclude that the uninterrupted use 
of the exterior gate influenced the adaptation of the 
church above the interior entrance. In such an integral 
composition of the defence yard with the active exte- 
rior door and a church above the interior entrance, the 
construction of a bell tower in the axis of the defence 
wall seemed logical, which was not the case on the 
northern wall. 


These conclusions entail considerations about the pos- 
sible function of other gates of the Diocletian's Palace 
in the first stage of Early Medieval Split. 


Diocletian's north gate was probably not even used 
in that period. The aforementioned adaptation of the 
church of St. Martin disabled the functioning of the 
“Saracen“ gate. The bell tower, whose fundamental 
part of the wall is recognised, was built above the west- 
ern part of the church, which is in conformity with the 
usual ecclesiastical typology of that period, especially 
when the axis of the entrance did not require symme- 
try as in the case of the west gate. Historical sources 
favour such assumption. A document from 1358 which 
mentions the guards for all city gates, does not mention 
the north gate of the Diocletian's Palace and even the 
oldest drawing of that part of the palace on one of the 
miniatures of Hrvoje's missal from the beginning of the 
151" century shows the central part of the northern wall 
without the entrance, which was probably completely 
immured by then. We can, therefore, assume that that 
already in the Early Middle Ages (or at least part of 
that period) the north entrance was not in service. The 
northern access to the city was by an ancient road im- 
mediately along the western wall, and the only com- 
plex of that period built outside of the wall, the Early 
Medieval Benedictine monastery with the church of St. 
Euphemia, could communicate with the area inside of 
the city through a small open gate east from the angu- 
lar northwest tower. 


Above the east gate there were the churches of St. Apol- 
linaris and St. Leonard located above the interior and 
the exterior entrance, which protected the city access 
from that side. 


The south gate functioned as the main entrance to the 
shore even in the Early Middle Ages; above the level of 
the upper floor of the former apartment of Diocletian, 
the church of St. Anastasia was built with a bell tower 
on the west side, precisely above the south entrance to 
the palace. 


In Early Medieval Zadar the southern side gate is only 
arsumed (Porta Bellate), and in Trogir an Early Medi- 
eval city entrance Porta Dominica was discovered, lo- 
cated exactly on the axis of the earlier Late Antiquity 
city gate. The exterior Pre-Romanesque and interior 
Late Antiquity gate forms thus a sort of a defence yard 
on the south entrance of the Early Medieval city. Both 
gates were constructed with the ancient spolia (the re- 
use of ancient building material). 


Historical sources reveal the positions of several gates 
in the Early Medieval city of Dubrovnik, which is un- 
derstandable given the gradual expansion from the 
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Figure 136: The remains of the south gate of the 
Early Medieval Trogir 


Late Antiquity nucleus across the Pre-Romanesque 
quarter.*7 Castellum gate (Porta del Castel) was at the 
highest level. 


In the St. Peter quarter from the west to the east the 
following gates extended: Celenge Gate, Menčetić Gate 
and Lion's Gate, and at the junction with the third 
quarter, opposite the church of St, Stephen, there was 
another city gate: Porta della terra. 


Streets 


In terms of the street network, Early Medieval Split ba- 
sically maintained the communication system of the 
Diocletian's Palace. All ancient streets, that is to say, 
the main east and west cardo and main and north decu- 
manus, judging from the remains of the Early Medieval 
buildings, continued in that period as well. There was 
only a reduction in their width due to the construction 
in the portieos, and even on part of the streets. New 
residential houses and palaces built in the place of the 
original ancient halls and other spaces were bordered 
by new streets as well, which were traced in line with 
the original communication network of the palace, fol- 
lowing its original orthogonal system. Hence, in the 
southern part of the city in the place of the emperor's 
former apartment and in the northern part in the place 
of large buildings (the Roman military crew lived in 
one of them) a whole set of medieval streets appeared, 
parallel with the longitudinal communications of the 
ancient palace and some new transversal streets which 
separated the medieval residential blocks. One of them, 


for instance, passed through the middle of the ancient 
hall in the west quarter of Diocletian's apartment, as is 
corroborated by the facade of an Early Medieval house 
in Dosud Street. 


Archaeological research conducted in the second half 
of the 20" century provided some data on the relation- 
ship between the floor level of the palace and the Early 
Medieval city. Drilling along the main cardo deter- 
mined the existence of a considerable elevation of the 
pavement, especially in the northern part of the palace, 
that is to say, there was a considerable height difference 
between the ancient and the Early Medieval streets. 


The example of Split clearly shows the formation of 
the Early Medieval streets in the place of the ancient 
spaces owing to the remains of Pre-Romanesque hous- 
es, which will be discussed in detail in the following 
chapter. We should mention that the streets are formed 
through the reduction of the original wide ancient 
spaces and by building the houses which lean against 
the ancient walls, narrowing thus the size of the origi- 
nal street, as in the case of the west cardo (the house in 
Rodriga Street), or the original space between the Dio- 
cletian's residential block and the temenos of the tem- 
ples (as shown in Ilirske Akademije Street and Bulićeva 
Street), or by building inside the larger ancient halls 
(the aforementioned example of the house in Dosud). 


The streets of Early Medieval Zadar, as we have pre- 
viously mentioned, although reduced in number with 
respect to the ancient street system, followed the same 
network, narrower with regard to their original width 
and elevated, depending on the height of the sediment 
built up over Roman Iader. Since the Early Christian 
and the Pre-Romanesque churches were largely built 
on the junction of the communication points, the streets 
of the Early Medieval city were usually named after 
them. 


Squares 


The Early Medieval Dalmatian cities are predominant- 
ly of monocentric type, therefore their squares were 
seats of different functions. 


The only larger open space in the centre of Diocletian's 
Palace, the hypaethral hall on the approach to the em- 
peror's residential complex and the temples, conven- 
tionally named Peristyle, became the main square of 
Early Medieval Split. Since the main Early Medieval 
ecclesiastical buildings were located around that area, 
it is obvious that Peristyle functioned as a religious 


Figure 137: The Early Medieval squares by the complexes of the 
cathedrals: a) Peristyle in Split (according to J. Marasović), 
b) the area around the cathedral in Dubrovnik in the Early 
Middle Ages (according to Ž. Peković) 


square then, which was called the Paved Square (Platea 
plancati or Plancatus) or the Square of St. Domnius 
(Plancatus Sancti Domnii). 


Since it was the only square in Split before the west- 
ward expansion of the city, it is certain that in addition 
to being the religious centre, Peristyle was also the first 
municipal centre. This is, inter alia, proven by the infor- 
mation that the said square is mentioned as the location 
for preparing documents in the Early Medieval sources 
and after the Early Middle Ages. 


There is no direct data on the appearance of the Early 
Medieval Peristyle, but the research paved way for 
some assumptions in that respect as well. Excavations 
between 1959 and 1961 discovered parts of the origi- 
nal pavement of Peristyle, remains and traces of the 


step-like border from the eastern, western and north- 
ern side and a three-part stairway on the southern side 
with ascending lateral flights towards Vestibule and 
the central descending flight towards the south gate of 
the palace. Since the communication towards the south 
gate was interrupted only after the expansion of the 
city at the end of the Middle Ages, we can conclude 
that in the Early Middle Ages there was a descending 
stairway towards the substructure of the Vestibule, and 
also at least one lateral ascending flight towards the 
superior space of the Vestibule. Archaeological find- 
ings indicate that three steps of this western staircase 
are still preserved today, while the stairs of the eastern 
flight have been destroyed. In the southeast corner of 
Peristyle traces of an immured opening were found, 
which could only occur after the removal of the ancient 
stairs, therefore we can assume that there was no east- 
ern flight of the ascending stairway already in the Early 
Middle Ages. 


Zadar, as example of an elongated bicentric city, de- 
veloped several squares in the Early Middle Ages, of 
which the most important ones were located around 
the ecclesiastical and municipal centres. 


The cathedral square was located on the north side of 
the building complex, right before the western facade of 
the cathedral of St. Anastasia, which in the Early Mid- 
dle Ages was shorter by two traves and was elongated 
in the Romanesque renovation of the Zadar cathedral. 
On the southern side of that complex, in the place of 
the ancient forum, but on an elevated position, there is 
a square beside the church of St. Trinity (St. Donatus). 


Already in the Early Middle Ages the municipal square 
was formed by the church of St. Lawrence. 


A smaller square was formed on the junction of the 
streets before the church of St. Peter the Old. 


The ecclesiastical and the municipal square of Early 
Medieval Trogir followed the ancient square with its 
shape, and it was formed south of the Early Christian 
and Pre-Romanesque cathedral. Its width was deter- 
mined by the gap between the cathedral in the north 
and the Pre-Romanesque church of St. Mary in the 
south, which was designated in the documents as be- 
ing “at the square.“ The length of the square was deter- 
mined by the gap between the main city street in the 
west and the area in the east where the town hall was 
formed. That building is from the Late Middle Ages, 
but we can assume that in the Pre-Romanesque period 
it was the administrative city centre, that is to say, seat 
of the secular ruler (the prior). 


Unlike the three Dalmatian cities (Zadar, Trogir, Split) 
which inherited their first urban nucleus form the An- 
tiquity, and thus formed their cathedral squares in the 
same territorial continuity, the cathedral square in Du- 
brovnik was created outside of all three Early Medieval 
quarters, in the formed suburb of St. Blaise, where the 
oldest church and baptistery were built at the end of 
the 10% century with a tower to the west of the church. 
The cathedral gradually expanded towards the bap- 
tistery with which it was connected in the Early Ro- 
manesque phase, and the cathedral wall was formed 
northward to the wall which encircled the said fourth 
city extension. 


In the Early Medieval Lontodoclea, at the Pazarište site, 
the remains of the central city square were found. 


Columns on squares and in public places 


The squares of some Dalmatian Early Medieval cit- 
ies were characterised by the free-standing columns, 
shown in the examples of Zadar and Split. 


At the square of Zadar that role was performed by one 
of the two ancient columns, which was respected also 
in the Early Middle Ages and was found on the west 
end of the Forum before the Capitol, placed in the last 
quarter of the 1* century. In the Early Middle Ages a 
tablet was placed on that column which was originally 


Figure 138: Archbishop Paul's column in Split 


Figure 139: The Pre-Romanesque relief on the pillar of shame 
in Zadar 


a fragment from an Early Christian sarcophagus, al- 
tered in the 9" or 10% century in order to emphasize the 
Pre-Romanesque relief.?? 


The column which was originally placed for composi- 
tion purposes of square formation became in the Mid- 
dle Ages a column of shame, whose function was to 
display the sentences of citizens convicted for criminal 
behaviour. 


Early Medieval Split also had its column, whose loca- 
tion has not, however, been discovered, but which was 
probably located near the cathedral, on Peristyle, or 
either north or south of the cathedral. The column of 
presumably ancient origin was preserved, and around 
1020 an inscription was engraved on it with the symbol 
of the cross by which the archbishop Paul announced 
his victory over the heretic Cededa.?? In this case it is 
therefore a memorial column as a monument by which 
the Church announced its triumph over heresy. 


Water supply system 


The water supply system in the Early Medieval cities in 
Dalmatia is scarcely supported by data, which makes 
the finding of a cistern located right near the cathedral 
in Zadar even more significant. A former taberna of 
the ancient Forum was used for that purpose, but had 
a third function, after it was transformed in the Early 
Christian period into a cathedral diaconicus.* 
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After it no longer served as a diaconicus, the site was 
converted into a cistern by plastering the walls, clos- 
ing the openings and placing a set of columns in the 
middle, which together with the exterior walls bore 
the barrel vaults. This change occurred in an undeter- 
mined period of the Early Middle Ages, between the 
time when the cathedral diaconicus no longer had its 
function, and 1092, when the cistern is first document- 
ed. According to its capacity of 70-80 m* the cistern 
could serve the needs of the Zadar episcopal palace, 
and its remains are still preserved in the cellar of the 
archdiocesan palace. 


In Split, one of the substructure rooms of the Diocle- 
tian's Palace was turned into a cistern, which belonged 
to the palace in the area of Dosud in the Late Middle 
Ages. It is also possible that it was used already in the 
Early Middle Ages, at least by part of residential hous- 
es in that part of the Diocletian's Palace. 


Figure 140: Cistern in the cathedral complex in Zadar 
(plan according to P. Vežić and preserved remains) 


% PP Vežić (1980), Opskrba vodom na području Zadra od ranog srednjeg vijeka do 1838, Zadarski vodovodi, Zadar 1976, 21-25. 


4. Village and hamlet 
(villa, vicus) 


The Early Medieval villages in the territory of Dalmatia 
were more numerous than the cities, but their material 
remains and the pertaining historical data are much 
scarcer than those regarding the cities in the same pe- 
riod. Therefore archaeological, historical and urbano- 
logical research of the rural settlements has provided 
less corpus material for consideration.?" 


In various historical sources we can, however, find in- 
formation on the settlements, especially in the territory 
of the Early Croatian state, between the rivers Zrmanja 
and Cetina. Based on historical sources and research of 
the territory of the Early Croatian counties, many hun- 
dreds of Early Croatian settlements have been identi- 
fied in a long time span between the 10% - 15" centu- 
ries. Many of those settlements originated in the Early 
Middle Ages and continued in later centuries.* Some 
of them, like the Ravni kotari settlement of Tihlići are 
already mentioned in the Early Middle Ages in epi- 
graphic sources or written documents. 


There were some Early Medieval settlements, in places 
mentioned by historical sources, in the southern Scla- 
viniae as well, from Pagania to the Bay of Kotor, includ- 
ing their respective islands (Brač under the Narentines, 
Elaphite islands) and on the islands of the Byzantine 
Inferior Dalmatia. 


In historical sources, of which the most substantial 
corpus is composed of medieval documents written 
in Latin, settlements are referred to as villa. That term 
denotes a village and its territorial and social struc- 
ture. In the Early Medieval village the ecclesiastical 
building is of particular importance, which is the seat 
of the church parish in more significant settlements. 
Research into some settlements has, however, shown 
that the term villa encompasses also hamlets,** devel- 
oped mainly by the concentration of people from the 
same genealogy, in Latin terminology known as vicus. 
Located only as a part of the greater settlement, these 
hamlets were formed without a church, because that 
function was taken by the common church, which in 
some cases was the central territorial and social unit of 
the entire wider settlement. 


The material remains of the buildings in the Early Me- 
dieval settlements of Dalmatia are very scarce. The only 
certain material trace is the church, which is a parish 
church in many cases, often functioning as a graveyard 
church. There are very few Early Medieval villages 
where the local church is a cathedral, and by acquiring 
such purpose, it gains one of the city functions. In some 
settlements there are the remains of the rulers“ court, 
so, while the ruler was staying there with his entou- 
rage, it functioned as a temporary seat of the duke (in 
the 9" century) or the king (in 10" and 11" centuries). 


Residential buildings which constituted the largest 
part of the overall building ratio of the Early Medieval 
settlement have not yet been discovered. That is pri- 
marily caused by low preservation rates, aggravated 
by archaeological identification and a lack of focus in 
the research interest regarding that aspect of architec- 
ture. In addition, we can assume that in some parts of 
Dalmatia many rural houses were built of wood, which 
does not have the longevity of stone. Medieval histori- 
cal sources mention many wooden houses in the cit- 
ies, and none of them, at least at this stage of research 
knowledge, has left any material traces, which adds to 
the fact that the rural wooden houses have completely 
disappeared. Even their most modest trace would be 
precious, particularly because such findings would 
help date the period of the settlements when subjected 
to the radiocarbon analysis. Stone houses cannot be 
dated by such methods, and they, with respect to the 
ecclesiastical buildings, lack identifiable stylistic and 
decorative characteristics which could help identify 
and date them. 


It all resulted in the fact that in the hitherto conducted 
research the knowledge of settlements is considerably 
scarcer than of the cities in that period. It is, therefore, 
not unusual that in the architectural corpus material 
(volumes 2-4) around fifteen Early Medieval cities were 
analysed as monographic units, and only a few non- 
urban settlements were included in the corpus, even 
with much scarcer data with respect to the cities, which 
were significant for a greater number of discovered and 
preserved remains of the ecclesiastical buildings. Those 
are the village of Biskupija (the Early Medieval Kosovo) 
near Knin, the Early Croatian Solin and an Early Medi- 
eval settlement in the field of Ston. Besides those settle- 


%!  Ž Rapanić (1997a), 125-130, made a really important framework suggestion in that respect. S. Gunjača (1963) also examined the same issue 
regarding the specific research of certain localities while analysing the Early Medieval Dolac and T. Burić (1989b), (2001), 305-322 in his 


research of the settlement of Sućurac. 


*2 FE Smiljanić (1990), map 1 and 2 of the Early Croatian settlements. 
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ments analysed as monographic units, it was necessary 
to consider some other examples of the Early Medieval 
settlements of which there are historical data or archi- 
tectural remains, which are adequate for research into 
the topographic or structural characteristics of the Ear- 
ly Medieval village. That opportunity was provided 
by the data and remains of the original Early Croatian 
village of Putalj above Kaštel Sućurac, on the slopes of 
Kozjak, Škrip on the island of Brač, and Vrgada on the 
namesake island, the village of Cetina on the spring of 
the namesake river, and Dolac near Novigrad. 


Types of rural settlements 


The listed villages in Dalmatia which were selected in 
this research according to the criterion of preservation 
of the material remains and historical data concern- 
ing their role in the Early Medieval period, also cover 
the basic topographic types and are in that respect ad- 
equate for knowledge synthesis concerning the settle- 
ments. Those are settlements in fields, by rivers, on the 
slope of the hills, or by harbours. Some of the Early Me- 
dieval settlements in Dalmatia can be classified under 
two listed topographic types or several of them. 


Kosovo near Knin 


Among many settlements located in or besides fields, 
the village of Biskupija (formerly known as Kosovo) 
near Knin is particularly interesting for its historical 
significance and the number of ecclesiastical buildings. 


The particularity of Biskupija is the fact that it was a 
village with a bishopric church and a ruler's court, 
and was therefore the seat of the Croatian king and the 
bishop, which was not the case with any other Early 
Croatian settlement in Dalmatia, The remains of the 
cathedral were preserved with numerous fragments of 
the liturgical furnishings, and the remains of the rul- 
er's court nearby, which are mentioned in a historical 
source form 1040, which states that villa Kosovo was 
the seat of the Croatian court bishop accompanied by 
the Croatian king. The ruler's court is also mentioned 
in the second half of the 11" century. 


According to its topographic designations, that vil- 
lage, besides being characterised by an elongated field, 
belongs to the type of the settlement besides a river, 
because the river Kosovčica passes through the field, 


35 A, Milošević (2002), 199-207. 
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Figure 141: The location of the Early Medieval Kosovo 
settlement (present-day Biskupija) near Knin 


whose spring is in the south and flows northward to 
Knin, where it flows into the Krka. 


Judging from the position of the churches, the village 
developed east from Kosovčica, in the place of the plain 
with occasional lower hills. There is a path which pass- 
es through the middle of the field which leads south- 
ward from Knin as the nearest fortified city (castrum). 
Out of five Early Medieval churches in that settlement, 
four were confirmed by archaeological findings, and 
the fifth is presumed to be located in the present-day 
graveyard church of St. Trinity. The remains of residen- 
tial architecture have not been discovered. 


Among five churches, the most important was one in 
the south part of the settlement (at the location named 
Crkvine, east from the village route), whose remains 
were identified as the cathedral of St. Mary. At the 
north of the basilica there was a residential block by 
the north wall, which has been interpreted as the court 
of the Croatian rulers.?# 


Further north, west from the route, on the hill named 
Stupovi, the remains were discovered of a larger three 
aisled basilica of St. Cecilia, in front of which King 
Zvonimir was assassinated,** according to the his- 
torical data partially accepted by of Croatian histori- 
ography. Northeast from that site, and east from the 
village route, at the location of the present-day Ortho- 
dox church of St. Trinity, the position of another Early 
Croatian church is discernible, which was probably of 
octagonal form. 


Further north, on the same side of the route the remains 
of another (so-called fourth) church were discovered in 
the hamlet of Bukorovići and which comprises the ec- 


clesiastical building farthest to the north of the settle- 
ment. This is the church of an unnamed patron, whose 
remains were discovered on the hill Lopuška glavica. 


In addition to churches, the settlement life is corrobo- 
rated by the graveyards, which point to the location of 
the residential hamlets from the clan period. The grave- 
yards were discovered at the site of Crkvine near the 
cathedral and the ruler's court on Bračića podvornica 
about 200 metres east from Crkvine, in the northern 
part of the village of Biskupija, near the present-day 
hamlet of Bukorovići, not far from the church of St. 
Trinity, at the location Dolovi and on Lopuška glavica 
in the middle of the Biskupija field, right by the river 
of Kosovčica. The listed localities with the mentioned 
churches, point to the conclusion that the structure is 
related to the Kosovo settlement and its many smaller 
hamlets, to which the foregoing graveyards belonged. 


Stantania - settlement in the field of Ston 


We could to some extent compare the ruler“s and reli- 
gious seat of Zahumlje parish of Stantania in the field 
of Ston with Kosovo as the ruler“s and bishop's seat; 
it was developed in the Early Middle Ages on the 
broader territory of the ancient Stamnes. With respect 
to other examples, the particularity of the Ston settle- 
ment is such that it belonged to a category which was 
closer to the concept of a city (civitas or castrum) than 
that of a village (villa) in the ancient and the Early Me- 
dieval stage of development. Here we have included 
Ston in the category of the rural settlements due to its 
morphological vicinity with the examples of rural ag- 
glomerations, developed on a wider territory outside 
of the boundaries of the original fortified nucleus. 


Archaeological findings point to the conclusion that 
the first settlements in the Ston area originated as early 
as the prehistoric period, and continued in the Roman 
period. The topographic particularities of the location 
provided the best living conditions for the settlement 
on two hills which from the south and south west side 
enclose the arable terrains of the Ston field: Gradac 
(the mount of St. Michael, where the remains of a Late 
Antiquity fortress were discovered) and Stari grad. 
The most important Roman urban centre, towards 
which Stamnes gravitated, was the colony of Narona, 
but a surveying network was established in the Ston 
field with the point of departure on the mount of St. 
Michael.“ Relying on the routes set by that ancient 


%7 M. Zaninović (1970), 480 ss. 


centuriation network, many churches were erected in 
the Early Christian period, of which one functioned 
as the bishop's church already in the 6" century. The 
Late Antiquity fortress (castellum) on the mount of St. 
Michael became the ruler's seat of the Zahumlje Scla- 
vinia in the Early Middle Ages with the ruler“s church. 
In that period the Early Christian churches in the field 
were remodelled according to the stylistic and decora- 
tive characteristics of the Early Medieval architecture 
and sculpture, and new buildings were erected inside 
the castrum (church of St. Michael) and in the field 
(Our Lady of Lužine and St. Martin). 


The settlement probably developed on the eastern 
slopes of the mount of St. Michael and the northern 
slopes of the mount of Stari grad, but there are still no 
archaeological findings which would corroborate it. A 
historical document from the 14 century on the foun- 
dation of the medieval city of Ston which explicitly 
requests the citizens to leave their existing homes and 
move to the newly constructed city, is a certain proof 
on the existence of an earlier settlement. Numerous 
churches can corroborate that, among which the church 
of St. Magdalene on Gorica functioned as the cathedral, 
a one-nave basilica with a wooden loft construction. 
The church was in the Carolingian period divided by 
pylons into three naves, and the western corpus was 
added to it with a bell tower and westwork, characteris- 
tic of Carolingian architecture. Built on a small hill, the 
bishop's church also dominated the other ecclesiasti- 
cal buildings in the field. East from Gorica, the larger 
basilica of St. Stephen was erected already in the Early 
Christian period, which kept its cult continuity through 
the construction of a smaller Pre-Romanesque church 
inside the presbytery of the original building. South 
from Gorica, the Early Christian basilica of St. John was 
built, whose Early Medieval function was achieved by 
alterations in the construction system, when the interi- 
or pilaster strips were added for the construction of the 
barrel vault. Even farther south, there was an architec- 
tural complex which consisted of the cult chapel of St. 
Peter with semi-circular apsis and its northern addition, 
which was transformed into a Pre-Romanesque arched 
church in the Early Middle Ages. 


The most prominent Early Medieval construction in 
the Ston settlement was the erection of the church of St. 
Michael inside the castellum, which can be considered 
a court building from the period when the Duklja rul- 
ers governed over Zahumlje. 


35]. Lučić (1987), 27-35, M. Planić-Lončarić: Planirana izgradnja na području Dubrovačke Republike, Zagreb 1980, 33-62. 


Figure 142: Ston, the location of a part of the Early Medieval Ston settlement, surrounded by the hills Gradac (St. Michael), 
Stari grad and Humac, south from the medieval city of Ston 


On the eastern margin of the Ston field, near the har- 
bour and the salt flats, two more churches were built 
in the Early Middle Ages. Right near the salt flats, the 
Pre-Romanesque church of Our Lady of Lužine was 
built, and farther south below mount Humac, the Early 
Romanesque church of St. Martin. 


The preserved traces of the surveying division are ma- 
terial evidence of the agricultural nature of origin and 
development of the Early Medieval settlement, whose 
crucial elements for the economic life were the harbour 
and the salt flats. 


Solin 


The exceptionally favourable geographical position at 
the spring of the river Jadro which flows into the Bay of 
Kaštela, and the large but destroyed ancient metropolis 
of Salona, influenced the genesis and development of 
Early Medieval Solin. Other historical circumstances 
were not favourable for the further development of 
that settlement as the urban and religious centre. 


In the topographic aspect, Solin is a prominent exam- 
ple of the development of the settlement on a river es- 
tuary, and its role is considerably different from numer- 
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Figure 143: The localities of Early Croatian Solin 
(according to A. Piteša) 


ous other Early Croatian settlements. 


By its position in the Croatian state and the diocese to 
which it belonged, Solin is different from the two afore- 
mentioned examples, Kosovo and Ston. The settlement 
had certain functions of the ruler's seat, and is men- 
tioned in the historical sources as the royal settlement 
(villa regali) because one of its churches was also the 
mausoleum of the Croatian kings in the 10" century, 
and in the second half of the 11" century King Zvon- 
imir was crowned there. 


Monasteries are also associated with the Croatian rul- 
ers in Solin, one in Rižinice established by Duke Trpi- 
mir in the 9 century and the other on the site of Šuplja 
crkva near Zvonimir“'s crowning basilica. The old Solin 
mills which have been preserved until today despite 
their gradual architectural alterations are mentioned in 
many historical sources as the royal mills. There was 
no county or ruler's court in the settlement, because 
the function of the administrative seat was assumed by 
the castrum of Klis nearby, which, only several kilome- 
tres from the Jadro estuary, rose above the Solin field, 
erected in the place of the present-day fortress,* on 
the pass from which the main continental communi- 
cation leading from the inland towards the shore was 
monitored. The ruler's court as a temporary home to 
Croatian dukes was about ten kilometres further west, 
in the settlement of Bijaći near the church of St. Martha. 


Unlike Kosovo and Ston, the Early Medieval settlement 
of Solin located in the immediate vicinity of Split as a 
large metropolitanate centre did not have its cathedral 
after the destruction of the ancient city in the 7" cen- 
tury, because it existed already from the beginning of 
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the middle Ages in the most monumental building of 
the Dalmatian Palace nearby. 


When, probably around 640, Salona was destroyed, 
there were not favourable conditions, primarily safety- 
related ones, to enable the continuation of the urban 
life of an Early Medieval city there, whereas there were 
many favourable conditions for the establishment and 
development of this centre within the well-preserved 
walls of the imperial palace in the nearby Split. 


The traces of Early Medieval houses have not been dis- 
covered in Solin either, but the concentration of church- 
es indicates a settlement in this case as well, which was 
probably scattered into a series of smaller agglomera- 
tions located at the most favourable positions which 
provided defence, on the estuary of the river Jadro and 
the slopes of the hill. We can assume that on the es- 
tuary there was already one of the oldest settlements 
of the prehistorical Illyrians, who used Salona as their 
main harbour. The position of churches and grave- 
yards points to the conclusion regarding dwellings 
constructed on certain slopes, especially that of Ma- 
jdan near the spring of the river Jadro, where an Early 
Croatian graveyard was discovered, and on the site of 
Glavičine (Mravince) where a larger Early Croatian ne- 
cropolis was excavated. 


The topographic map of Early Medieval Solin shows 
the largest concentration of pre-Romanesque churches 
right on the estuary of the river, where the foundations 
of two churches were found on Otok, one of which, 
the basilica of St. Stephen, served as the mausoleum 
of the Croatian kings, and another church located right 
at the southeast corner of the destroyed ancient city 
was rebuilt in the Early Croatian period by remodel- 
ling the Early Byzantine church from Iustinianus's pe- 
riod (probably dedicated to St. Mary). Furthermore, 
upstream of the river Jadro, at the position of one of 
the large Salonitan graveyard basilicas, the church of 
St. Peter and Moses was erected in the second half of 
the 11" century where King Zvonimir was crowned in 
1076. A Benedictine monastery was built right next to 
the church, which has not yet been archaeologically ex- 
amined. 


The position of the hamlets is proven by the Early 
Medieval graveyards. One was located west from 
the ancient city, near the church of St. Nicholas and it 
probably belonged to the western hamlet of the Early 
Croatian Solin. The graveyard on Otok, near the church 


of St. Stephen, belonged to the nucleus of the settlement 
right on the delta of the river Jadro. The graveyard in 
Rižinice probably belonged to the Benedictine monas- 
tery, although its position could point to the existence 
of a hamlet to the north. The eastern graveyards on the 
slopes of the hill (Majdan and Glavičine below the vil- 
lage of Mravince) belonged to the hillside hamlets of 
the Early Medieval Solin. 


Vrh Rike at the spring of Cetina 


The village of Cetina shows different topographic char- 
acteristic. Originally named Vrh Rike, it was erected 
around the spring of the river Cetina which flows to- 
wards the southeast, immediately below the high Di- 
nara ranges. The topographic position benefited the 
favourable living conditions of the settlement in that 
area, starting from prehistorical caves to the Croatian 
Early Medieval parish seat. 
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Figure 144: The village of Cetina with the Early Croatian church 
of St. Saviour 


There are no tiaces of dwellings uses in this case either, 
but the church and the large surrounding graveyard are 
indisputable evidence that there was an Early Croatian 
village nearby, probably on the same location where 
there are houses today in the hamlets on the northern 
side of the river spring, right at the beginning of the 
slopes of Dinara." Such a position for the assumed 
settlement is logical for the strategic reason of facili- 
tated defence, but also for the preservation of valuable 
agricultural terrains, which extend in the fruitful fields 
south and west from the spring. 


%1 A, Milošević (1997), 9-11. 


The Early Croatian church of St. Saviour, which can be 
dated with a high level of certainty back to the fourth 
quarter of the 9" century based on the identified sculp- 
ture and masonry workshop hired to make its liturgi- 
cal furnishing, is the only discovered Early Medieval 
building. The Early Croatian graveyard developed 
around it, which expended concentrically in the subse- 
quent centuries. 


Dolac 


A different structure for an Early Medieval settlement 
based in the pasture land is demonstrated by Pridraga, 
a village in Ravni kotari, southeast from Novigrad. It 
is an example of a regular village with none of the par- 
ticular administrative or religious roles which marked 
the aforementioned four settlements. The village de- 
veloped on a fruitful syncline, named in the Middle 
Ages Sutmartindol after the main church dedicated 
to St. Martin. On the same fold several Early Croatian 
villages developed: Gornji and Donji Dolac, Pečarevci, 
Šprljevac, Zabrđane. The settlement occupies an ex- 
tremely elongated space extending west from the sea 
of Karin, on both ends of the road which leads from 
Novigrad to Karin. 


Figure 145: The position of the medieval hamlets in the 
settlement of Dolac near Novigrad 


The centre of the settlement was in Dolac, where the 
Early Christian church of St. Martin was erected and 
towards which the other villages located on the north- 
ern side of the valley also gravitated. The archaeologi- 
cal remains point to the characteristic development of 
that position, where the ancient economic estate (villa 
rustica) was located, and in the Early Christian period 
the church of St. Martin with the baptistery. 


The Late Antiquity settlement survived the barbaric 
invasions at the very beginning of the Early Middle 
Ages, and with the arrival of the Croats it became the 
Early Medieval village with the oldest necropolis on 
the site Goričine, southeast from the Early Christian 
church of St. Martin. Adapted in the Pre-Romanesque 
period, that church became the centre of the new settle- 
ment, structured with several villages, and in the Early 
Croatian period it was transferred to the place around 
it and the rural graveyard. The third Early Medieval 
site is formed northeast from the centre of the settle- 
ment on the site Mijovilovac, in the place of the ancient 
economic building converted into an Early Medieval 
monastery. A six-conch Pre-Romanesque oratory was 
built within the monastery dedicated to St. Michael. 


All three hitherto known archaeological sites were 1o- 
cated approximately along the middle of the elongated 
settlement of Dolac, where the present-day villages of 
Pridraga and Podanci are located. They included the 
Early Medieval villages, of which Zabrđane are the 
closest to the centre. In the northwest, Rapište was 1o- 
cated towards the sea of Novigrad, and in the south- 
east Pečarevci, closer to the sea of Karin. East from 
Zabrđane there was a village Šprljevac, where the re- 
mains of the medieval houses were discovered.?? 


Putalj 


On the hill Putalj, erected on the south slopes of the 
mountain Kozjak above Kaštel Sućurac, archaeological 
layers can be traced from prehistory to modern history. 
Topographic conditions for the genesis of the hillfort 
settlement on that position were ideal. Steep slopes 
provided the hill with the natural protection of the lo- 
cation, except from the north with easier access, but 
on that side there was the peak of the hill, which was 
surrounded by water springs. The research has discov- 


ered the remains of a Bronze Age house and ceramic 
dishes.*? 


The same position was used in the earlier Roman pe- 
riod, to which a cistern, stone fragments and the re- 
mains of frescoes of a small temple have been found, as 
well as the inscriptions from the tombstones. This was 
therefore a temple besides which the inhabitants of the 
settlement on the foot of the hill were buried in the 1" 
century A.D.** 


% S. Gunjača (1963), fig. 1. 
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During the entire period of the Late Antiquity Putalj 
continued to be a settlement. The Early Christian 
church is corroborated by the door lintel from the 5% 
century, the remains of the polychromatic mosaic floor 


Figure 146: The top of the Early Medieval settlement of Putalj 
on the slopes of Kozjak a) plan of discovered remains, b) the 
site after conservation, c) old position survey from 1932 


and liturgical furnishing, and the traces of life in that 
period are indicated by the abundance of the Late An- 
tiquity glass, ceramics, metal objects and coins. *? 


Life on Putalj was interrupted by the Avar-Slavic inva- 
sion of Salona and its surrounding territory in the 7" 
century, and the renewed use of that position occurred 
at the beginning of the 9" century, which is attested to 
by Croatian tombs. This older necropolis lasted until 
the construction of the Pre-Romanesque church on 
the foundations of an earlier Early Christian building, 
dated by the historical data to the foundation of the 
Croatian Duke Trpimir, which is attested by the char- 
ter from 852 and also by numerous fragments of the 
liturgical furnishing. In that period other hamlets (vici) 
developed around Putalj, like Gajine in the west, Krtine 
in the southeast, with the graveyard Orišine, and Selo 
in the south, each with their own respective graveyard 
near the houses.?% 


When at the end of the 11" and the beginning of the 
12" century Putalj became the main parish graveyard 
around the church of St. George, a new graveyard of 
the medieval parish Sućurac was formed on that loca- 
tion at the very end of the Early Medieval period; it was 
a very important estate for the archbishops of Split. 
This development also marked the end of the local ne- 
cropoleis of each surrounding vicus. 


In further development, the centre of the settlement de- 
scended southward, where the archdiocesan castellum 
from the end of the 14 century became the nucleus of 
the settlement, which received its present-day name 
Sućurac instead of its original name villa S. Georgii de 
Putalo. 


Škrip 

The village of Škrip on the island of Brač is an excep- 
tional example of a settlement with prehistorical and 
ancient continuity in terms of origin,*7 that is to say, 
according to the topographic classification, an example 
of the hilltop settlement. 


The peak of the hill which dominated a significant part 
of the northern side of the island attracted the prehis- 
torical inhabitants to build their fortress there already 
in the Bronze and the Iron Ages. The Illyrian walls are 


%5 | Fadić: Putalj u kasnoj antici, Putalj, katalog izložbe, Split 1997, 15-19. 
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Figure 147: The historical nucleus of the settlement of Škrip on 
the island of Brač 


particularly impressive, built with large stone blocks 
modelled on the Greek “cyclopean" masonry. 


The tomb-stones and the remains of the monumental 
building with the discovered mausoleum from the 1" 
and 2"d centuries belong to the Roman period, and the 
Early Christian sarcophagi to Late Antiquity. The re- 
mains of the houses also date back from the Roman pe- 
riod, on which the Pre-Romanesque church of the Holy 
Spirit was built in the Early Middle Ages. 


The Early Medieval continuity is proven by various 
layers of the Pre-Romanesque church, different parts 
dated back to the 7" and the 11" century, and the medi- 
eval graveyard. 


The first phase of the church is dated back to the 7" 
century and is associated with the Early Medieval 
renovation of “the fortified city of Brač,“ as referred 
to the archpresbyter Dujam Hranković, describing 
the renewal of life on that island after the Avar-Slavic 
demolition (“Salonitani et Epetiani cives Braciae, oppi- 
dum desolatum concorditer pro domicilio refabricant 
et Florus presbyter benedicendo dicat Vitaliano pontiff. 
et Heragclio Const. Augusto"). The reconstruction can 
be more precisely dated back to the period between 657 
and 668, when the refugees from Salona and Epetium 
in the old centre of the island of Brač recognised the 
beneficent living conditions that would favour start- 
ing a new settlement, which was consecrated by the 
Salonitan priest Flor. On that occasion the ancient 
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construction was transformed in the Pre-Romanesque 
three-nave basilica-type church, covered by wooden 
roof construction, with inscribed apsis on the east side 
of the middle nave. 


Historical data in this case allows some conclusions to 
be drawn concerning the first destruction and aban- 
donment of the Early Medieval settlement. That is as- 
sociated with the campaigns of the Narentines and the 
Saracens and the establishment of the new fortified 
centre on the island (Gradac), when Škrip was likely 
temporarily abandoned. 


The alteration of the church of the Holy Spirit, which 
converted it into the arched basilica with a protruded 
semi-circular apsis, also shows the reconstruction and 
the new life of the settlement of Škrip at the end of the 
Early Middle Ages. 


The monumental topography of the present-day settle- 
ment of Škrip (with around 200 inhabitants) shows a 
concentration of the prehistoric, ancient and Early Me- 
dieval buildings at the very peak of the hill, the highest 
point of the settlement, which was surrounded by the 
defence walls. On the northern side there is a segment 
of a Greek-Illyrian defence wall, and south from it a 
Roman mausoleum. Further south, the remains of the 
ancient constructions were found, part of which were 
transformed in the 7" century into a Pre-Romanesque 
church of the Holy Spirit. South from the church there 
was a graveyard, which is still present. 


Later medieval and modern Škrip developed at a 
somewhat lower contour towards the west, where ec- 
clesiastical facilities were built (the parish church of St. 
Helen and the monastery of St. Anthony and the forti- 
fied castle of Cerineo). 


Vrgada 


The Early Medieval churches in the coastal area of 
Dalmatia, especially the ones on the islands, prove the 
existence of the settlements of that period, where no 
findings have been discovered or traces of residential 
architecture. 


The village of Vrgada on the namesake island belonged 
to the topographic type of the settlement situated above 
a harbour, located southeast from the island of Pašman, 
right at the entrance to the Pašman canal. 


% 0.c,32. 
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Figure 148: Pržina cove on the island of Vrgada with the 
Pre-Romanesque church of St. Andrew 


Vrgada is one of the smaller populated Adriatic islands 
which can accommodate only one settlement, and it is 
located on the northern side. 


Unlike the western and the southern part of the island 
with the steep non-indented coast, the north and the 
northeast part of Vrgada is much more accessible and 
indented with two coves: Pržina in the north (referred 
to also as the Cove of St. Andrew) and Luka in the 
northeast. 


The nucleus of the settlement was located above the 
Pržina cove and it is composed of a Byzantine fortress 
defended by towers on the northern side and natural 
cliffs on the southern side. It was a fortification in the 
chain of fortresses erected in the period of Iustinianus 
for the purpose of defending the East Adriatic coast, 
and was in visual contact with a similar fortress Pus- 
tograd on the island of Pašman towards the northwest, 
and the fortress Tarac-Toreta on Kornati towards the 
southeast. The dwelling on the island has existed from 
prehistory; it increased in the 5" and 6% centuries, and 
continued in the Early Middle Ages, as is proven by the 
exceptionally preserved church of St. Andrew erected 
precisely in the harbour as the centre of public life. The 
indisputable historical proof of this settlements exist- 
ence was provided by Constantine Porphyrogennetos, 
who mentioned it under the name of Lumbricaton.“ 


The harbour is one of the basic foundations of the set- 
tlement's economic life, together with the salt flats, 
which were mentioned already in the 11'" century. The 
settlement was located on the hill above the harbour 
near the fortress. Further research could reveal if there 
were other Early Medieval buildings on that elevated 
level indicated by the patrons of the churches, that is 
to say, the toponyms reflecting the saints' names. The 


church of St. Trinity (16% century) could belong to an 
earlier period with respect to its titular reference, and 
the toponym Sudujam on the hill above the village 
points to the possibility of an older church dedicated to 
the Salonitan bishop and martyr. 


Topographic characteristics and 
the structure of the Early Medieval 
settlements in Dalmatia 


Eight presented examples, although without the ma- 
terial evidence of residential architecture, provide the 
possibility for discussing certain issues related to the 
genesis, form, structure and development of Early Me- 
dieval Dalmatian rural settlements by synthesising the 
hitherto conducted research. 


Topographic characteristics 


The examples presented with respect to the characteris- 
tic topographic types, whose main common trait is the 
use of a fruitful field, in some cases by a river (Kosovo, 
Vrhrika, Solin), in some cases by the harbour (Stamnes- 
Ston, Lumbricaton-Vrgada), and in some cases without 
a river or a harbour (Dolac, Putalj, Škrip on the island 
of Brač). In two aforementioned settlements by a har- 
bour (Ston and Vrgada), historical sources mention 
Early Medieval salt flats, which were presumably an 
important basis of the economic life. 


The listed settlements have different topographic char- 
acteristics. In some places it was a long field with lower 
hills (Kosovo), on which and around which the church- 
es and probably the majority of houses were located. In 
other places it was the top of the hill, where the church 
and the graveyard are at the highest peak, and fruitful 
fields on the lower levels (Putalj, Škrip). In the case of 
Dolac, the field encompassed the valley where the ec- 
clesiastical buildings and the graveyard were located, 
whereas the settlements were on the higher levels, con- 
centrated in villages. 


The examples of Škrip and Vrgada show two different 
topographic types of island settlements. In one case 
(Škrip on the island of Brač) there is a settlement on a 
large island, located on the top of the hill with arable 
fields on the slopes and in the valleys. In the other case 
(Vrgada) there is only one settlement on a small island, 
located in the immediate vicinity of the harbour. There 
is a fortress on the hill as the nucleus of the settlement, 
and the church and salt flat are beside the harbour. 


Solin is a unique topographic example because, unlike 
other settlements, it contains all conditions for the de- 
velopment of the settlement which were, long before 
the Early Middle Ages, crucial for the genesis of a large 
urban metropolis. When urban life was extinguished 
from the large city, those same conditions with the add- 
ed advantage of the territorial continuity of the once 
glorious centre determined the continuity of the rural 
life in the immediate vicinity of the destroyed city. Solin 
had a river and a branched estuary, where the nucleus 
of the settlement and the ecclesiastical buildings were 
probably located. The settlement could use the harbour 
of the destroyed city, and the slopes of the mountains 
Kozjak and Mosor surrounding it provided favourable 
conditions for the development of a series of hamlets. 
The spacious field provided food for the inhabitants; 
the agricultural activity was corroborated by the mills 
mentioned in the Early Medieval sources. 


In a certain sense, the example of Ston is also unique 
because there the ancient city nucleus in the castrum is 
incorporated in the Early Middle Ages in a wider set- 
tlement with a fruitful field, harbour and salt flats. The 
settlement should be searched for on the slopes, where 
some main churches were located, while the other sac- 
ral buildings were erected on the territory of the an- 
cient parcelled ager. 


Territorial and social structure of the settlements 


The Early Medieval settlement is a complex organism 
which was referred to as villa (village) in the historical 
sources of that period, and it is composed of several 
smaller hamlets or villages referred to as vicus (pl. vici), 
constituted by a complex of houses. The axis of such 
a settlement is the sacral building which is in the cen- 
tre, or at the most favourable position with respect to 
the settlement as a whole. In some of the presented ex- 
amples we encounter Early Medieval settlements with 
more than one sacral building (Kosovo, Ston, Solin, 
Dolac). 


Such territorial organisation is in line with the social 
structure of the Early Medieval settlement. The popula- 
tion of the village from that period is usually composed 
of several clan communities, territorially distributed 
across several hamlets, and the network of those clan 
hamlets constitutes the settlement as a whole. The gen- 
esis of a hamlet is determined by natural and strategic 
conditions: water, position on the elevated land for de- 
fence purposes and the preservation of precious arable 
surfaces. 


We can assume that the said structure was predomi- 
nant in the Early Medieval settlements in Dalmatia. In 
our examples we mentioned some atypical settlements 
which make an ever more complex organism than the 
usual type, both in terms of territorial organisation and 
the role in the administrative and religious life of the 
wider area. This primarily refers to Ston, where the set- 
tlement encompassed even the territory of the original 
ancient castrum, which in the Early Middle Ages ex- 
panded its territory beyond the walls of the original 
castrum, enlarging thus the settlement (in the hamlets 
on different slopes of the hills), using the network of 
the existing Early Christian churches, which were re- 
modelled in the Early Middle Ages, with the addition 
of new churches. 


A similar case is to be found with Kosovo, where one 
of the five churches is the cathedral of the entire region. 
The bishopric cathedral of St. Mary became the seat of 
the Croatian bishop. In its immediate vicinity there is 
the ruler's court, and some other churches of that set- 
tlement are associated with the important events of the 
Early Medieval Croatian history. 


The settlement of Solin is also exceptional for its role 
in the life of the Early Croatian state from the founda- 
tion of Trpimir in the 9" century, across the mausoleum 
of the Croatian kings in the 10 century to the Early 
Romanesque basilica from the period of Petar Krešimir 
IV and Zvonimir, who was crowned in that very build- 
ing by the papal emissary in 1076. Early Medieval Solin 
in the sources from that period is called the “royal vil- 
lage“ (villa regalis). 


The role of the settlement Vrh Rike as the Early Croatian 
parish is corroborated by the preserved church of St. 
Saviour at the spring of the river Cetina, which was the 
pious endowment of the prefect Gostiha. 


In terms of the territorial and social structure, the set- 
tlement of Putalj on the slopes of Kozjak in Kaštela is 
significant. The village consisted of at least four ham- 
lets, which covered the spacious surface of the settle- 
ment from the hill to the sea: in the northwest there 
was Orišine with the graveyard, in the northeast Putalj 
with one or two necropoleis, in the southeast Krtine 
with the necropolis on Gajine and in the southeast Selo. 
The centre of the settlement is in the northeast ham- 
let, where the Early Croatian church was erected on a 
hill, which thus maintained the settlements continuity 
since prehistory onwards, as the pious endowment of 
Duke Mislav. It became the nucleus of the settlement 


%T. Burić (2011), 37-47. 


with a central graveyard, naming thus the entire settle- 
ment: villa sancti Georgii de Putalio, subsequently named 
Sućurac (Suzuraz, Suzsuraz). 


Origin and the development of the settlements 


The greatest number of the hitherto known Early Medi- 
eval settlements in Dalmatia originated in developing 
the continuity of earlier urban life from Antiquity, or 
even prehistory. Early Christian churches were discov- 
ered on Kosovo; the remains of the ancient castrum and 
surveying division of the ager in Ston; in Solin the Early 
Croatian settlement is formed immediately southeast 
from the destroyed ancient city, on the delta of the river 
which also contains earlier pre-medieval archaeologi- 
cal layers. The nucleus of the Early Medieval Dolac is 
constituted by the Early Christian church of St. Martin, 
near which the remains of agricultural buildings were 
found. In the nucleus of the settlement of Putalj on the 
slopes of Kozjak there are layers from prehistory to 
modern history. Škrip on the island of Brač also shows 
a very long continuity from the Bronze and Iron Age 
defence walls, across a monumental Roman mausole- 
um and significant Early Christian phase, as is proven 
by the sarcophagi, to the Early Medieval church as the 
nucleus of the settlement from that period. The Early 
Byzantine fortress in Vrgada is a nucleus of the Early 
Medieval settlement in which the Pre-Romanesque 
church was built in the harbour. 


The development within the Early Medieval period is 
best evident from the example of Putalj. The Croatian 
population which arrived there formed the settlement 
on the eastern slopes of Kozjak, structured as a series of 
hamlets, each of which has their own respective grave- 
yard. After the Pre-Romanesque church, as the ruler“s 
pious endowment, was built on the prominent hill on 
the remains of the prehistorical and ancient layers, it 
became the nucleus of the settlement with the main 
parish church and unique graveyard. In the High and 
the Late Middle Ages the centre of life descended to- 
wards the sea around the new nucleus in the castellum, 
maintaining the meaning reflecting the saint's name 
with respect to the original toponym on the slopes of 
the hill. 


The spacious structure of the agricultural settlements 
in the Early Middle Ages was examined by T. Burić on 
three selected examples; the villages of Ostrog and Ra- 
dun in Kaštela and Glavice near Sinj.“ 


5. Graveyards (necropoleis) 


Although necropoleis, as the name defines them, are 
“the cities of the dead,“ in archaeology they are one of 
the most plausible proof of the ancient life in a certain 
territory in a certain historical period. Researching the 
constructed area in the Early Medieval Dalmatia we 
cannot avoid, at least in summarised form, a review of 
the graveyards which are very numerous and which 
have been gradually examined from the first begin- 
nings of archaeology in the second half of the 19 
century, until the contemporary archaeological proce- 
dures. Solely on the territory of the Early Croatian state 
between the rivers Zrmanja and Cetina around fifty 
graveyards have been examined, and we should add 
to that number the analysed graveyards of other Early 
Medieval “Sclaviniae“ between Cetina and the Bay of 
Kotor, as well as the graveyards in the Dalmatian cities 
(mostly inside and around the churches) and the ex- 
traurban territory inside a specific Astarea. 


It is therefore understandable that the archaeological 
literature on the Early Medieval graveyards is abun- 
dant and contains a great number published reports 
and syntheses which present the findings from the re- 
search of graveyards. The studies on graveyards on the 
territory of the Early Croatian state between Zrmanja 
and Cetina,“ that is to say on the material culture of 
Croats from the 7 to the 9" century, have been pub- 


Figure 149: The location of necropoleis in the Early Croatian 
Dalmatia (according to D. Jelovina) 


*% D. Jelovina (1976); M. Jarak (2000). 
4 7, Belošević (1980). 
“4 M. Petrinec (2006). 
“5 T. Burić: Srednjovjekovna groblja u Kaštelima (Stratigrafsko-demografska razmatranja), Histria Antiqua, 2, Pula 2002, 321-336. 
*% Hrvati i Karolinzi, IL Split, 2000, 176 ss.; M. Petrinec (2009). 


lished based predominantly on the findings from the 
North Dalmatian necropoleis,“"* and the catalogue of 


row graves with the list of all findings.“ 


Stratigraphic and demographic aspects of the Early 
Medieval graveyards were thoroughly examined on 
the examples in Kaštela.“" In the catalogue Croats and 
Carolingians (2000) out of 274 catalogue items referring 
to Croatia and the pertaining Sclaviniae, in 174 of them 
the graveyards, grave sites or findings within them 
were analysed, and the most complete study on the 
Early Medieval graveyards was published in 2009 by 
M. Petrinec.“* 


Early Medieval graveyards, like the ecclesiastical build- 
ings, are usually multi-layered, but their accessories, 
osteological dating and other archaeological circum- 
stances enable the distinguishing of the Early Medieval 
layer between the 7" and the end of the 11" century in 
the period of their long-term use. 


Size and position of the necropoleis 


On the territory of the Early Medieval Croatian state 
the necropoleis were found mainly around the main 
governing and county centres, but in other settlements 


Figure 151: The Early Croatian necropolis around the church of 
St. Saviour in Cetina, plan (S. Gunjača - T. Marasović) 


as well, primarily as clan and subsequently as parish 
graveyards. 


Near Nin three large graveyards were discovered: 
around the church of St. Cross at the centre of the city, 
on the site Materize, about a kilometre southeast from 
the city and on the site Ždrijac southeast from the city, 
where a larger western and smaller eastern graveyard 
was discovered. 


In Ravni kotari their largest concentration is in the vil- 
lage of Kašić near Novigrad, where five graveyards 
were discovered (Glavčurak, Grede, Maklinovo brdo, 
Mastirine and Razbojine), and one in the nearby Novi- 
grad (Goričina), Biljani Donji (Begovača), Smilčić (Ku- 
lica), Stankovci (Klarića kuće). 


An Early Croatian graveyard was found in Podgrađe 
(ancient Asseria), east of Benkovac. 


A considerable concentration of Early Medieval grave- 
yards is located on the eastern margin of Ravni kotari, 
west from the river Krka, especially around Skradin, 
where three graveyards were examined (Morpolača, 
Smrdelje and Ždrapanj) and Bribir (the centre of the 
settlement, Dol, Novi put, Vratnice). Further north up 
the river Krka, a graveyard was discovered in Ivoševci 
(ancient Burnum); the area around Knin is particularly 
abundant in that respect, starting from Plavno in the 
north, Spas and Kapitul on the territory of the city of 
Knin, and in Biskupija (Crkvina, Bračića podvornice, 
Bukorovića podvornice, Dolovi, Lopuška glavica). 


Early Croatian graveyards were discovered near Early 
Medieval settlements along the Cetina, starting from 


47 Z Žeravica, N. Kovačević (2002). 
“5 D. Jelovina (1976), 86 ss. 


the spring of the river where a necropolis was found 
around the church of St. Saviour. Further along, on the 
wider territory down the stream on both banks of the 
river graveyards were discovered in Koljane (Crkvine), 
Vrlika (Zduš), Maljkovo (Greblje). 


In the area of Šibenik two Early Croatian graveyards 
were found in Danilo (Ereci, Šematorij) and one in Vr- 
polje (Kosa). 


The Early Medieval settlements of Kaštela left their 
traces in the graveyards, of which the most important 
are those in Bijaći, Radun, Putalj and Gajine. 


Early Croatian graveyards in the wider area of Solin 
were discovered on Otok (Jadro estuary), west necrop- 
olis near the church of St. Nicholas, in Rižinice, on Ma- 
jdan and Glavičine (Mravince). 


Among the graveyards in the southern Sclaviniae, the 
most researched ones are those in Makarska littoral, 
which belonged to the Neretva principality (Tučepi — 
St. George, St. Martin). 


The medieval graveyards were greater in number in 
the area of Travunija, between Cavtat and Privlaka, 
where the Early Medieval layer was occasionally rec- 
ognised.“"7 


The graveyards are less known on the islands, but also 
less researched. Near Novalja on the island of Pag two 
graveyards were discovered. Numerous Early Medi- 
eval sites on the island of Brač consisted only of ecclesi- 
astical buildings with rare graveyards, usually involv- 
ing burial site continuity from Late Antiquity (Škrip). 


Types of graveyards and tombs 


The Early Medieval graveyards in Dalmatia generally 
belong to the type of “row“ necropoleis (Reihenfriedhof) 
where all the tombs were placed in parallel and orient- 
ed west-east, so that the head of the deceased is placed 
in the west towards the sunrise. Minor or greater de- 
viations from the west-east direction depended on the 
season of the burial, that is to say, the orientation ac- 
cording to the summer or winter solstice. In some ne- 
cropoleis, burial outside of the row has been noticed, 
usually when they wanted to bury the deceased as 
close as possible to the church. 


The researchers of the Early Medieval necropoleis in 
Dalmatia distinguished eight different types of tomb:*% 


1. The simplest type is a grave with the deceased placed 
in a plain grave buried in the ground. 


Figure 152: Examples of row graves, Glavičine-Majdan 


2. The second type occurs by adding several irregular 
stones (usually by the head or feet) in order to enclose 
the deceased. 


3. The third type is the oval tomb, enclosed by vertical- 
ly placed stone slabs, which occur in various variants 
of thin or thick revetment slabs or a wall with masonry 
veneers. 


4. The rectangular tomb as the fourth type occurs in 
several variants: with several larger slabs, masonry 
stones in several layers or combined style. 


5. Trapezoid tombs constitute the fifth type whose cov- 
er is, as in the previous two types, made of irregular 
stone slabs which mutually join. 


6. The sixth type is the masonry, multi-storied plastered 
with mortar, where the deceased were placed, usually 
in three, and seldom in two levels; the finding of car- 
bonised wood and nails in those tombs prove that the 
deceased were buried in wooden coffins.“? 


7. Stone (marble) sarcophagi make the seventh type of 
tombs, where the wealthier and renowned deceased 
were buried in the Early Croatian necropoleis and Dal- 
matian cities. 


8. Masonry tombs with vaults are an exceptional occur- 
rence in the Early Croatian necropoleis (Biskupija near 
Knin). 


In all the aforementioned types the same position of 
the deceased was established: s/he was laid on his/ 
her back with his/ her legs stretched; an exception was 
the skeleton placed on his/ her hip with flexed legs. 
The deceased were laid in the graves dressed and with 
jewellery, with items which served them during life in 


“% According to D. Jelovina (1976), 81 ss. 


war or household. In the majority of discovered graves 
the skeletons of only one deceased has been found, and 
in the case when the burial was repeated in the same 
grave once or several times, the new deceased would 
take the place of the previous one, whose bones were 
rearranged in certain parts of the grave. 


A considerable number of the Early Medieval grave- 
yards, especially those from the oldest chronological 
group, originate with the continuity of an ancient Early 
Christian necropoleis in the same area. 


Owing to the possibility of dating the tombs, a chrono- 
logical classification of the Early Croatian necropoleis 
was made and categorised under three basic periods: 


a) The oldest group is composed of the tombs from the 
Pre-Carolingian period from the 7" and the first half of 
the 81" century, where the only accessories found were 
the earthen pots, knives and tinder-boxes; they some- 
times belong to the Pre-Christian phase because they 
originated before the Christianisation of the inhabit- 
ants. 


b) The second and the most numerous group includes 
the tombs from the Carolingian and Post-Carolingian 
period from the middle of the 8" until the end of the 
11" century, characterised by extremely abundant find- 
ings of jewellery, home-made items and warrior equip- 
ment. Although the Croats in their original homeland 
in conformity with the pagan customs probably burned 
their dead, when they arrived to the present-day home- 
land after Christianisation they did not perform that 
custom, which was forbidden by the Christian church, 
especially after the pagan customs were eradicated by 
the explicit injunction of Charlemagne in 805. 


Figure 153: Graveyard on Putalj, plan (according to T. Burić) 


Therefore the tombs and the deceased in them are 
a reliable indicator of the settlement size. Burning of 
the dead in the so-called incineration necropoleis was 
an exception in the Early Croatian period, but it is as- 
sumed to have occurred in the mount of Maklin in 
Kašić.“" 

c) The third group are the tombs in necropoleis at the 
end of the 11'" century onwards, with the evident scar- 
city of the graveyard findings (especially in terms of 
earrings and other jewellery), but it reveals better ma- 
sonry graveyard architecture with masonry and sto- 
ried types of tombs. 


Demographic aspects 
of the Early Medieval graveyards 


Necropoleis are important for research into the Early 
Medieval constructed area particularly because they 
lead to some conclusions derived from the archaeologi- 
cal research which refers to the size and position of the 
settlements. 


One of the first findings based on the said research 
points to a conclusion concerning the number of inhab- 
itants in the Early Medieval rural settlements which is 
apparently very low. It refers even to the settlements 
near which the large necropoleis were discovered, like 
the one surrounding the church of St. Saviour at the 
spring of Cetina, in Crkvina in Biskupija or Begovača 
in Biljani Donji, where the numerousness of graves 
results from the longer period of burial, as has been 
concluded from the items found in those graves and 
not from the number of inhabitants in one historical pe- 
riod.“" Hence, for instance, in the largest Early Croatian 
necropolis near the spring of Cetina, which originated 
in the 11" and 12" centuries around the church of St. 


Saviour, 1102 graves have hitherto been examined, of 
which only about hundred in the immediate vicinity 
of the church belong to that earliest period, whereas 
other grave burials, occurring in a peripheral zone, and 
with a surface area five times larger, are dated back to 
the High and Late Middle Ages, between the 131" and 
the 15" century, as is determined by the accessibility 
of the graves.“!? The position of the necropoleis at least 
to some extent shows the position of the settlements, 
especially in those cases when the Early Medieval 
church which functioned as the parish centre was not 
preserved, therefore the necropolis is the only proof of 
existence of the Early Croatian village and the indica- 
tor of the time of its origin based on dating of the tomb 
accessories. 


Recent anthropological research of necropoleis provide 
additional data on the inhabitants of those settlements, 
and the analyses of the discovered skeletons enable a 
more precise dating of their citizens, that is to say, of the 
genesis and development of the settlement as a whole. 


The research into the Early Medieval necropoleis deter- 
mined that their oldest nucleus was generally an Early 
Medieval church and the graveyard subsequently de- 
veloped around it. 


Examining the Early Medieval graveyards in Kaštela, 
Burić concluded that the oldest graveyards belong to 
the clan hamlets of the earliest settlements, which bur- 
ied their dead on the most appropriate positions near 
the original villages. With the occurrence of the parish 
church which had a wider settlement under its juris- 
diction, the graveyards are concentrated around the 
church which functions as a graveyard building in that 
case.“? 


“9 ], Belošević: Die ersten Slawischen Urnengraber auf dem gebiete Jugoslawiens aus dem Dorfe Kašić bei Zadar, Balcanoslavica, 1, Prilep 
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IV. Residential 
architecture 


Compared with ecclesiastical architecture, the residen- 
tial architecture of the Early Middle Ages in Dalma- 
tia has been to an incomparable degree more poorly 
preserved, and less frequently researched. It is a gen- 
eral characteristic, however, rather than particular of 
Croatian architecture historiography that knowledge 
of the secular Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque 
architecture is scarcer than of the ecclesiastical architec- 
ture of the same period. 


Based on the historical sources and preserved remains 
we are able to analyse several categories of Early Medi- 
eval architectural: residential houses and palaces, rul- 
ers' courts and monasteries. 


Several categories of Early Medieval residential houses 
in Dalmatia, regardless of the degree of their preserva- 
tion, can also be observed, such as residential houses, 
bishops' palaces and economic buildings outside the 
cities. 


Epigraphic sources and other written documents from 
the Early Middle Ages often mention houses in dif- 
ferent forms. The term domus is often found on stone 
inscriptions from the Pre-Romanesque and Early Ro- 
manesque period, but the said noun can also refer to 
the church (House of Lord), as proven by certified epi- 
graphic analyses,““ especially taking into account the 
fact that these inscriptions originated from archaeolog- 
ical sites. However, we often also encounter the term in 
the medieval written sources (including the Early Me- 
dieval sources from before the end of the 9" century) 
with the undeniable meaning of a residential house. 


“4 Delonga (1996), 315. 
“5 CDI, 69. 

“6 CDI 70. 

“7 Ibid. 


Such is the case with two documents from Zadar: one 
from 1034 where the citizen Savina donates the eighth 
part of his house (octava pars de domus)*!5, or one from 
1036 where two residential houses are mentioned (ipsa 
domum, ipsi filii Constantini and domus que fuit Saniue- 
ni).16 


The Early Medieval term domus episcopii is known to 
refer to the bishop's palace, namely in the case of the 
bishop's residence in Zadar.“!7 


1. Urban residential houses 


When considering all the secular Early Medieval archi- 
tecture in Dalmatia, the greatest amount of data con- 
cerns urban residential houses, owing primarily to the 
remains, or the preserved detailing residences in Split. 
Systematic research of the historical nucleus of Trogir, 
including detailed architectural surveys of its build- 
ings, has led to conclusions about the remains of the 
Early Medieval residential houses of that city,“'* and 
excavations conducted around the Church of the Holy 
Cross in Nin have revealed the foundations of Early 
Medieval urban houses. 


The most considerable difficulty to be confronted by 
research into Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque 
houses, besides the scarce number of preserved re- 
mains, is the lack of solid grounds for their dating. Un- 
like the churches of that period, which are mentioned 
as buildings of public interest in the historical sources, 
sometimes directly or indirectly dated with an inscrip- 
tion, and regularly decorated with a shallow relief or- 
nament, which most often serves as a reliable founda- 
tion for their dating at least within the wider domain 
of the Early Middle Ages, the residential houses as pri- 
vate buildings are seldom mentioned in existent docu- 
ments, and are therefore not even datable by the term 
ante quem, and in addition rarely contain decorative el- 
ements that would indicate their time of origin. 


Asaresult of the aforementioned issues, there is almost 
no data on the residential architecture in earlier histori- 
cal and artistic analyses, due to the fact that researchers 
shifted their focus towards this field only in the second 
half of the 20" century. It is only then that the more 
thorough urbanological research began to detect build- 


“5 Research of the Federal Institute for the Protection of Monuments from Beograd conducted 1960-1970 under the supervision of S. 


Vučenović. 


Figure 154: The position of the Early Medieval residential 
houses in Split 


ings whose specific types of masonry as well as the cir- 
cumstances of historical stratification provide the main 
grounds for the dating of the Pre-Romanesque and 
Early Romanesque houses.“!? 


Such an approach helped distinguish certain residen- 
tial buildings preserved in the medieval Dalmatian 
cities before the Romanesque period. It is an approach 
which primarily refers to Split, where about ten hous- 
es detected so far have the characteristics of the Early 
Middle Ages, and to Trogir with its several preserved 
Pre-Romanesque buildings.“ 


The house from Ilirske Akademije Street in Split, although 
unpreserved today, has to be primarily considered for 
two reasons. The original appearance of its main facade 
is known by its basic silhouette because it was record- 
ed in a sketch and photographs by E. Dyggve,“! in the 
1930s, immediately before the building was destroyed. 
Since the destruction, the only entirely preserved part 
is the frame of the window opening on the first floor, 
which, owing to the interlacing ribbon-pattern, can be 
dated back to the last quarter of the 11" century, be- 
cause at that time the distinctive stone-masonry and 
sculptural workshop capable of producing this pattern 
operated in Split.““ 


The plan was not recorded, but from the position from 
the old cadastral drawings and data provided by the 
facade plan we can derive a rectangular foundation for 
the building, which would have leaned against the an- 
cient wall on its narrower side. Three extended Early 
Medieval sides were composed of the Early Medieval 
bearing walls, shaping the mono-cellular structure of 
the house. 


From the distribution of the facade openings we can 
conclude that the narrow building had five storeys. The 
ground floor by the entrance area presumably had an 
additional purpose, perhaps as a crafts shop or store. 
On the first floor the artistic emphasis is on the bifore 
decorated with interlacing ribbon-pattern. One larger 
multi-part (perhaps three-part?) window was on the 
second floor and a smaller bifore on the third. All those 
openings indicate the residential (including dormitory) 
function of those three superior storeys. The narrow 
window in the loft reveals this as the site of a kitchen. 
The communication between the floors could have 
been achieved by interior ladders. 


A similar arrangement was detected in the house on 
Bulićeva poljana, whose facade has been preserved to 


Figure 155: Split, house in Ilirske Akademije Street, facade 
(T. Marasović according to the sketch of E. Dyggve) 


49 T, Marasović (1970), 8-16, (1994b), 14-15, 33-44; V. Goss (2006), 203-208. 

#2 Research conducted in the seventies of the past century on behalf of the Federal Institute for the Protection of Monuments by S. Vučenović, 
and in the past years by the Conservation Department in Trogir led by R. Bužančić. 

#_Ejnar Dyggve, archives in Split (today in the Conservation Department in Split). 


#2 T. Burić (1992b), 207-219. 


Figure 156: Split, house on Bulićeva poljana, 
inferior part of the facade 


this day, although significantly altered by subsequent 
partitioning in the upper part. That building uses two 
Roman walls of the Diocletian's Palace: the Vestibule 
wall on the western and Diocletian's apartment wall on 
the southern side. It was, therefore, necessary to build 
two more walls to close the corpus of an almost square 
plan building. 


The door on the ground floor led only to that area 
which had a working function, probably as a store or 
a crafts shop. Residential areas on the first and second 
floor were approached by the exterior stairway (the so- 
called “balatura“), which led to a first floor front door. 
The light for the main room on that floor was provided 
by two double lancet windows with a semi-circular lin- 
tel. The original openings on the second floor are not 
preserved, and on the third storey there was a kitchen 
smoke vent (the so-called “hood“) towards the chim- 
ney. Dating the building back to the Pre-Romanesque 
period is based on the characteristic type of masonry 
of rubble ashlar, the formation of the door and win- 
dow arches with the same technique and without the 
dressed arch segments and the shape of the cross en- 
graved on the door lintel. 


+5 Lj. Karaman (1930), fig. 37. 


The house on Carrara's poljana has the similar appearance 
(today it is within the Museum of the City of Split). Its 
entrance on the ground floor led to a separate utility 
area, and the residential areas were approached by a 
stairway which led to the upper floor. On the second 
floor there are two altered window openings on resi- 
dential (dormitory) areas, while the small opening in 
the loft reveals a kitchen in this case as well. There are 
no stylistic or ornamental elements, hence the dating 
of the house to the Early Medieval period is based on 
the manner of construction by rubble ashlar, the cut in 
door lintel, characteristic of Pre-Romanesque architec- 
ture, and on the categorisation of the building by the 
exterior stairway. 


The house on Dosud in Split was noticed already in the 
first half of the 20 century as an Early Croatian build- 
ing,“5 built within the western hall alongside the exe- 
dra of Diocletian's apartment. Thus, once again the 
Early Medieval house was built leaning onto the an- 
cient wall. Before it was drastically reconstructed in the 


Figure 157: Split, house on Carrara“s poljana, facade 
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Figure 158: Split, house on Dosud before demolition 


second quarter of the 20" century, that building was 
distinctive by the type of rubble ashlar masonry and a 
bifore on the first floor. 


The front door on the first floor proves that the residen- 
tial area was accessed by an exterior stairway which 
has not been preserved. The facade's artistic emphasis 
is on the motif of the bifore, while it is not known if 
there was a second floor, or further additions. 


The house in Rodriga Street leaned its posterior side 
against the western perimeter wall the Diocletian's 
Palace, and was incorporated with its lateral walls into 
one of many small rectangular ancient rooms which 
were located along the northwest rectangular tower. 
The internal arrangement was disturbed by the subse- 
quent partitioning, but the basic elements of the facade 
were preserved: the entrance onto the ground floor 
area was formed with a semi-circular lunette and the 
bifore immediately above it, which constitutes the ar- 
tistic emphasis of the facade. 


Two Early Medieval houses whose remains have been 
preserved were built on the interior side of the north- 
ern wall of Diocletian's Palace, in the place of several 
small ancient rooms. On the ground floor of one of 


“4. T. Marasović (1994b), 257. 
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them, on the two-storey building in Majstor Juraj Street, 
there is the prominent characteristic of opus incertum, 
with a narrow rectangular ground floor opening, while 
traces of a walled-up door show that the access to the 
residential areas of the house was also achieved by an 
exterior stairway (balatura) in this building. 


While excavating the ancient spa on Bulićeva poljana, 
foundations were discovered and the lower rows of 
the wall of fwo houses whose type of construction helps 
identify them as of medieval origin.“ The houses have 
a rectangular plan, and were built on the ancient level 
of the spa north from the triclinium after the spa was 
demolished, hence profiled ancient elements were 
used for the foundations. Two parallel walls were dis- 
covered northwest from the ancient spa pool (piscine) 
built very close, leaving a free space between them (the 
so-called “kolovaja," that is to say, steep channel). On 
the north side they leaned against the southern outer 
wall of Diocletian's mausoleum (temenos), while oth- 
er walls remain unknown. Research has dated these 
houses back to the High Middle Ages, though a small 


Figure 159: House in Rodriga Street, Split 


Figure 160: Detail of Cassas's drawing from 1782 in which the 
house in front of the Split baptistery is shown 


building within the same complex is dated back to the 
Early Middle Ages.*? 


From the Early Medieval house in the street Kraj Sv. Iva- 
na, there remains only the decorated arch probably left 
as part of the portal of the Early Medieval house drawn 
in Cassas's drawing from 1782. There the entire portal 
of the building is displayed at the ancient level, which, 
besides the very early ornamentation, proves that this 
is one of the oldest residential buildings of Early Medi- 
eval Split (from 75- 81" century). 


Alongside these houses we need also to mention the 
adaptation of the substructure of Diocletian's apart- 
ment, which was used by the owner as a cellar for the 
production of oil. In that room, which had already been 
partially filled up, parts of the ancient torcularium were 
placed, and the ancient vaults were fortified with two 
arches for additional safety, built with a characteristic 
Early Medieval type of masonry. In the use of this an- 
cient space, the lever-press was accessed through an 


ancient window below which a stairway was placed, 
built from stone blocks. 


The listed examples of the Early Medieval houses in 
Split can lead to conclusions concerning the position, 
structure, arrangement of space, typical features, open- 
ings and manner of construction common to all hith- 
erto analysed Pre-Romanesque residential buildings in 
the city. 


In terms of their position, those houses directly leaned 
against the walls of the Diocletian's Palace, using the 
ancient walls as constructive elements. In places, for 
example, the house in D. Rodriga Street, the house 
was completely incorporated within the ancient room, 
using the perimeter palace wall as its facade, and in 
places, such as the house in Ilirske Akademije Street or 
in Bulićeva Street, the walls of Diocletian's residential 
block were used for this purpose; in places the temenos 
of the mausoleum served this purpose (Bulićeva polja- 
na), and in places the wall of one of the imperial apart- 
ment's halls (Dosud). 


In Trogir, Romanesque houses were analysed a long 
time ago,“ but those from the Early Medieval period 
were identified only by the detailed survey of the city 
conducted in the 1960-70s by the Federal Institute for 
the Protection of Cultural Monuments from Belgrade.“ 


Figure 161: Split, original appearance of the lever-press in the 
substructure area of the Diocletian's apartment 
(according to J. Marasović) 


#5]. Marasović, T. Marasović, S. McNally, J. Wilkes: Dioklecijanova palača. Izvještaj o jugoslavensko-američkom projektu istraživanja jugoistočnog 


dijela palače, Split 1972, 33, fig. 12. 
426 C, Fisković (1952), 172-176 and table. 


“7 The results of the research conducted by the Institute were only partially published by the head of the research team, S. Vučenović, who, 
inter alia, included the findings in his paper for the publication Kulturno blago Trogira, Trogir 1887. 
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Figure 162: Early Medieval houses in Trogir: a) 2 Mornarska Street b) 12 Duknovićeva Street 


Recent research of one of those buildings discovered 
the oldest hitherto known Pre-Romanesque residential 
house.“* Among the Early Medieval residential houses 
in Trogir, two houses are particularly interesting. 


The house at No. 2 Mornarska Street preserves its original 
structure of a wall of ashlar stones over the majority 
of the facade, but subsequent partitioning caused it to 
lose its original distribution of openings. The distinc- 
tive Early Medieval feature of this house is the level 
of the ground floor which is below the actual level of 
the Early Medieval city, therefore, besides the manner 
of construction (opus incertum), this also reveals its Pre- 
Romanesque origin. 


The house at No. 12 Duknovićeva Street, which was pre- 
viously known as a Romanesque building,“* was es- 
pecially significant after recent research discovered the 
remains of the house's original triple lancet window.“ 
Its manner of construction characterised by opus incer- 
tum was already noted by the said survey conducted 
by the Federal Institute, but the more recent research 


found these silhouettes of the triple lancet window, 
whose preserved capital moves its dating back to the 
9 century. If that conclusion is accepted, the house in 
Trogir would be the oldest hitherto known Pre-Roman- 
esque house in Dalmatia. 


In all these cases the Pre-Romanesque or Early Roman- 
esque houses, as mentioned in the previous chapter, 
defined the course of a new street with their facades, 
which instigated the restructuring of the ancient palace 
into the Early Medieval city. 


According to their basic structure, all the listed houses 
in Split and Trogir are mono-cellular facilities with only 
exterior construction walls. They occupied a relatively 
small surface area with a rectangular (and in places 
square) floor plan. This type of construction would 
have been logical at the very beginning of the restruc- 
turing process when the large imperial palace in Split 
became the site of the city, which left the individual 
construction to the citizens, who took the opportunity 
to build their own houses within the palace. 


#5 According to the unpublished research of the Conservation Department of Trogir led by R. Bužančić. 


% C. Fisković (1952), 174. 


#0 We will have more information concerning this when the head of the research R. Bužančić, head of the Conservation Department in Trogir, 
publishes his findings. The Early Medieval residential architecture in Trogir has been researched by I. Vojnović in the past several years. 


The social differentiation in the first wave of transfor- 
mation of the palace into a city can somewhat be seen 
in the description of the population of Split provided 
by Thomas the Archdeacon. Describing the manner in 
which the people of Solin came to Split, Thomas states 
“(...) Among the Salonitan citizens who retreated to the 
nearby islands, there was a man named Severus whose 
house was near the columns of the palace above the sea. 
Since he stood out among others by his importance, he 
was called Severus the Great. He encouraged his fel- 
low citizens to return to their homeland. But it was not 
safe to erect houses in the ruins of the ancient city, so 
he advised them to temporarily retreat to Diocletian's 
Palace where they could be safe and cultivate at least 
a part of their land without fear until it was possible, 
if things got better, to reconstruct Salona. The noble- 
men and the people liked the advice and they mutu- 
ally agreed that the wealthy shall build the houses at 
their own expense, and others who were not wealthy 
enough to build complete houses should use the sur- 
rounding towers for accommodation, while the rest of 
the population could live under the palatial arches and 
in its crypts.“?! 


The towers of Diocletian's Palace in the Early Medieval 
sources are associated with the names of the patrician 
families. 


Based on the preserved residential buildings, we can 
draw some conclusions concerning the arrangement of 
space in Early Medieval houses. The use of the ground 
floor allows us to distinguish two types of accommo- 
dation: in the houses without an exterior stairway the 
ground floor is the entrance area which could have had 
another purpose (for example, the houses in Ilirske 
Akademije Street and Rodriga Street). In the other type, 
with an exterior stairway (the “balatura“), the ground 
floor would have served as a crafts shop or store (for 
example, the houses on Bulićeva Street, Dosud, and 
Carrara's poljana). Only the substructures if Diocle- 
tian's Palace could have served the purpose of a cellar, 
which was indeed the case with the cellar functioning 
as a lever-press room in the western part of the Em- 
peror's apartment. 


The residential areas were always on the first, second, 
and in the case of higher buildings, on the third floor. 
They are characterised by windows formed in their 
facades: single-lancet windows and bifores. Small win- 
dow openings on the top floor, that is to say, in the loft, 
indicate the position of the kitchen, which was always 
near the chimney in the roof. 


#1 T. Arhiđakon (2003), 45. 


Such distribution reflected upon the fagade composition. 
Only in extremely narrow buildings (for example, the 
house in Rodriga Street) did the narrow facade deter- 
mine the symmetric composition of the entrance and 
the bifore at the centre of the facade. In the rest of the 
examples, the openings are harmonised and incorpo- 
rated in the facade: if the entrance is on one side, the 
facade bifore is on the other (for example, in the house 
on Dosud), and in multi-storey openings the bifores are 
proportionally distributed across all facade zones (for 
example, in the house on Ilirske Akademije Street). 


Several houses (on Bulićeva Street, Dosud, and Car- 
rara's poljana), as was previously mentioned, had ac- 
cess to the residential areas of the first floor through 
an exterior stairway, the so-called balatura, which is 
usually a significant element of rural and not urban 
architecture. In the socio-economic crisis which after 
the period Antiquity afflicted European cities, primary 
agricultural production took a central cultural position. 
Therefore it is understandable that elements of a rural 
typology, such as the cellar located on the ground floor 
which was separated from the residential areas in the 
floors above in terms of communication, became sig- 
nificant for the Dalmatian vernacular architecture in all 
periods. It lasted until the end of the 19" century in the 
suburbs of Split, including even those which had long 
previously been located in the urban area. 


The type of the house with an exterior stairway inside 
the medieval city can be recognised in the Statute of 
Dubrovnik from 1272, where the “Langobardian type“ 
is explicitly mentioned, which probably characterised 
the Early Medieval residential architecture. 


The exterior stairways in all these houses are very nar- 
row and consist of only one steep flight of stairs which 
leads to a narrow terrace in front of the first floor en- 
trance. The stairway has disappeared from the house 
on Dosud, and on the house in Bulićeva Street only 
the lower part of the balatura wall has been preserved. 
This stairway was, however, preserved on the house on 
Carrara's poljana, although drastically restructured in 
the penultimate century. 


The openings are completely in line with the characteris- 
tic Pre-Romanesque masonry type known from the ec- 
clesiastical architecture of that period; the door usually 
has no monolithic lintels, but a monolithic architrave 
(with an engraved cross, for instance on the Bulićeva 
Street house) and with semi-circular lunette formed 
in smaller rubble ashlar. There are known examples 


Figure 163: Types of the Early Medieval openings in Split: 
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d) Arch from the street Kraj Sv. Ivana in Split 


c) Bifore from the house on Dosud in Split 


of monolithic frames, for example on the ground floor 
door of the house on Dosud and on the first floor door, 
which was accessed by a stairway, and on the house 
in Bulićeva Street. These examples demonstrate rectan- 
gular openings without relief lunettes above the archi- 
trave. On the house in Ilirske Akademije Street instead 
of the semi-circular relief arch there is a relief triangle 
above the ground floor and a first floor bifore. 


The semi-circular lintels of single-lancet windows and 
bifores are also formed without dressed frames by a se- 
ries of smaller ashlar fragments, except on the house in 
Ilirske Akademije Street, where the rectangular stone 
Ground floor portal of the house in Rodriga Street in Split frame was filled by an interlacing ribbon-pattern and 


Figure 164: Narrow window openings 
on Early Medieval houses in Split: 


b) Ground floor openings in the house on Bulićeva poljana, Split 


divided by a central post into two parts. A semi-circu- 
lar lintel also characterises the smaller kitchen open- 
ings in the loft. 


Owing to the recently found triple-lancet window with 
a capital in Trogir, we can draw some conclusions con- 
cerning the very early appearance of the pre-Roman- 
esque residential houses in that city, that perhaps ori- 
gin from as early as the Carolingian period. 


The lack of solid criteria for dating impedes more pre- 
cise chronological classification of the foregoing examples 
from Split than concerning from exactly when in the 
Early Medieval period between the 7" and the 11" cen- 
tury they originate. Only two houses can be dated back 
in this sense, one dating from the beginning and the 
other at the end of that long time span, owing to the 
shallow relief ornament. 


The semi-circular arch in the street Kraj sv. Ivana is 
formed with eggs and darts, which are accompanied 


#2 Lj. Karaman (1942b), 96-97; G. Nikšić (1997), 45, note 6. 
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c) Loft openings in the house on Carrara“s poljana, Split 


in the lower half by a decorative astragal as a powerful 
reminiscence of the characteristic Ancient ornament, 
and therefore that relief is dated back to the 7" or the 8" 
century at the latest.“? 


The bifore from the house in Ilirske Akademije Street 
was decorated on the anterior surface of its rectangu- 
lar frame and at the centre of the column, but the or- 
nament on the window lintel has sustained extensive 
chipping, while the sill ornament is preserved only in 
the lower part and it shows a characteristic series of 
tied knots, which occur on the central column capital 
as well. The window lintel and sill are cut in at the 
ends and at the middle for better connection with the 
frame and the central column, which is characteristic of 
the Early Medieval Pre-Romanesque architecture. The 
frames are decorated with a three-ribbon bent vine, 
and the central column with a three-ribbon vine edged 
with a zig-zag border. Stylistic analysis of the bifore in- 
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terlacing ribbon-pattern has shown identical sculptural 
processing on some ecclesiastical monuments from the 
end of the 11" century, hence identifying the master 
of the bifore to the same stone-masonry workshop in 
Split, which thus serves as a reliable basis for dating 
the house in Ilirske Akademije Street back to the same 
period.“ 


On two bifores (Dosud, Ilirske Akademije Street) there 
are impost-capitals with volutes, known from the Pre- 
Romanesque architecture from the 9-11" centuries. 
Double lancet arches on the single lancet windows of 
the house in Bulićeva Street and the bifores in Rodriga 
Street are characteristic of earlier tradition architec- 
ture from Ravenna. This fact, as well as the form of the 
cross on the door lintel, argues for dating the house in 
Bulićeva Street back to the earlier Pre-Romanesque pe- 
riod. 


The medieval historical sources mention smaller sin- 
gle-storey houses, for example the Dalmatian hovel 
(kamarda) which were usually located in the suburbs, 
but have not yet been established as existing in the Ear- 
ly Middle Ages. 


Research into Early Medieval Nin has discovered the 
foundations of houses near the Church of the Holy 
Cross, among which some with the rectangular plan 
which have been dated back to the Early Middle Ages. 


2. Bishops' palaces 


The historical data and also the material remains of the 
bishops' residences from the period of the Early Mid- 
dle Ages are very scarce in the Dalmatian cities. The 
location of the Pre-Romanesque bishops' palaces is 
known in Split and Zadar. 


In Split, the architectural particularities of Diocletian's 
Palace as the spatial framework of the Early Medieval 
city enabled the appearance of a very spacious bish- 
op's complex in the Early Middle Ages. According to 
the writing of Thomas the Archdeacon, Severus the 
Great who organised the transformation of Diocletian's 
Palace into the Early Medieval city ceded a part of his 
apartment in the southern facade of the palace with 
the southeast tower to John of Ravenna, the first arch- 
bishop of Split (“...Then the aforementioned Severus 
ceded his residence which he chose in Split when they 
returned from the island, to the church, together with 


45. T, Burić (1992b). 
“4 Toma Arhiđakon (2003), 49. 


Figure 165: a) Southeast part of the Diocletian“s Palace in 
the Early Middle Ages with the consistory hall of the Split 
archdiocese in the place of Diocletian“s dining room (According 
to J. Marasović), b) Southeast tower of Diocletian's Palace, the 
first residence of the archbishop of Split (cross section) 


the corner tower and place, determining thus the lo- 
cation of the bishopric. This is where the honourable 
bishop John first resided...“).** The circumference and 
structure of the bishop's complex is unknown, but it 
certainly was not a small complex, because the High 
Middle Ages data describe an enormous complex 
which encompassed the larger part of the southeast 
quadrant of Diocletian's Palace. The complex consisted 


of the southeast tower of Diocletian's Palace in which 
the main hall of the bishopric was probably located at 
the level of the first floor. The ground floor of the said 
tower was probably being filled in already in the Ear- 
ly Middle Ages, and in the later period of the Middle 
Ages a pointed vault was erected above the first floor 
hall, whose height encompassed the third floor of the 
ancient tower with walled-up window openings. The 
archbishop's residential part probably encompassed 
the part of the south facade porch and the areas along 
the eastern palace wall, towards which the bishopric 
gradually expanded during the Middle Ages. 


Already in the Early Middle Ages the complex of Dio- 
cletian's dining room became the main consistory hall 
of the archdiocese, which was named Sdoria (or Syna- 
gogue) after that particular function. 4% 


The Early Medieval bishopric of Zadar was located 
immediately west of the narthex of the Church of St. 
Donatus (St. Trinity), built as the longitudinal type of 
building, which used the area of one of the Roman tab- 
ernae as its cistern.** 


The position of the bishoprics is seen in Biskupija. 
The aforementioned ruler's court whose remains are 
discerned north of the Church of St. Mary in Biskup- 
ija, could also, considering the vicinity of the cathe- 
dral, have been partially used as the residence of the 
Croatian bishop.“ 


3. Rulers' residences 


In Croatian historiography rulers' courts have hitherto 
been discussed mainly on the basis of the historical 
sources, and considerably less so on the basis of the 
material remains, which are especially scarce. The his- 
torical sources list sites in Bijaći, Nin, Biograd, Šibenik, 
Knin, Solin, Klis, St. Martin and Omiš as potential Early 
Medieval residences. 


Historical data 


The basic historical sources for the rulers' residences 
are the documents of the Croatian dukes and kings is- 
sued particularly from those residences, which in their 
own way, besides the names of the rulers, confirm the 
presence of the courtiers mentioned in the documents. 


The greatest amount of the historical data refers to 
Bijaći, the archaeological site in the Kaštela field which 
includes the remains of the Church of St. Martha, built 
in the immediate vicinity of the remains of the ancient 
settlement of Siculi. The site is mentioned in Trpi- 
mir's document from 852%? (which is, however, con- 
sidered forged by a segment of historiography“), in 
Muncimir's document from 892 which confirms Trpi- 
mir's earlier charter,“! and in Zvonimir's documents 
which substantiate the earlier charters of the previous 
Croatian rulers for the Church of Split, and adjudicate 
in the disputes in 1078.“ The residential complex, dis- 
covered south and southeast of the Pre-Romanesque 
church probably comprises the remains of the resi- 
dence of the Croatian rulers. 


Nin, the centre of the similarly named Early Croatian 
county, and the seat of the Early Croatian bishop, 
was, according to the charter of King Peter Krešimir 
IV (in nostro Nonensi coenaculo residens una cum nostris 
iupanis, comitibus atque banis, capellanis etiam nostre re- 
galis aulae)*? at the very least the temporary seat of the 
Croatian king. There is no archaeological evidence con- 
cerning the existence of the ruler“s court, but in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Church of the Holy Cross a resi- 
dential complex was discovered, probably of Ancient 
buildings which were perhaps also used in the Early 
Middle Ages. It is assumed that the church was built 
in the vicinity of the residence of the prefect Godečaj,““ 
hence if there really was the royal court in Nin at least 
for some time, its remains should be searched for in 
that particular residential complex, around the Pre- 
Romanesque Church of the Holy Cross. A revision of 
Jelić's research findings concerning the position of the 
baptistery north of the Church of St. Anselm has not 


“5 R, Bužančić (2003), 198; J. Marasović et al (2000), 8; P. Petrić (1995), 320. 


“56 P Vežić (2002d), 61-63. 

#7 Lj. Karaman (1955b), 209 ss. 

4% FE Šišić (1925); Lj. Karaman (1930), 160-163. 
“% CDI,3-8. 


“0% D, Švob: Krivotvorine o sv. Jurju Putaljskom, Vjesnik Had, NS XVII, 1936, 115-207. 


“1 CD1 22-25. 

“2 CD1 160, 161. 

45 Rački (1877), 72. 

44 N, Jakšić (1997c), 22. 


corroborated Jelić's earlier conclusions, which also re- 
main questionable in terms of the position of the ruler“s 
court.“5 Probably, as in the case of Bijaći, the ruler's res- 
idence in Nin could have involved the adaptation of an 
Ancient residential complex. 


Biograd, the seat of the Early Croatian county Sidraga 
and the bishop“s seat became at the beginning of the 
11" century the capital of the Croatian state (urbs regi), 
which was excluded from the county administration at 
that period. Its role as the royal city is attested to by 
documents from the second half of the 111" century is- 
sued by Peter Krešimir IV in civitate Belgrado.“* In the 
city in 1102, Colomanus was crowned as the King of 
Hungary, Croatia and Dalmatia. Hitherto no remains 
or traces of the ruler's court have been discovered, and 
the remains of the cathedral researched at the end of 
the 19" and the beginning of the 20 century were soon 
destroyed, but the documentation of the findings has 
been preserved.“" 


Šibenik as the fortified royal city comes into function 
only at the end of the Early Middle Ages. From the 
charter of King Peter Krešimir IV issued in 1066 in 
Šibenik (in Sibinigquo) we can conclude that the said 
place was, at least temporarily, the royal seat. In the 
second document, originating from 1089, the fortified 
city of Šibenik is mentioned. A document issued by 
which King Stjepan which confirmed the earlier charter 
of Zvonimir (Actum est hoc apud castrum Sibinico)**. It is 
undisputable that in this particular case the residence 
was in the fortified city of Šibenik, in the castellum of 
St. Michael, but recent research has managed to trace 
only remains from the 13 century as comprising the 
earliest preserved phase in the fortress development.“? 


Knin was in the Early Middle Ages one of the centres 
of the Early Croatian state: from the 9" century it was 
a seat of Croatian dukes, and from the 11 century of 
the Croatian king. It is also one of the Early Croatian 
religious centres with the Benedictine monastery of 
St. Bartholomew was erected at the site Kapitul. From 
the 11'" century Knin was the residence of the Croatian 
bishop (episcopus croatensis).* From the aforemen- 


“5 Cfr. L. Jelić (19124), 5, fig. 13 on table III. 
“% CDI, 63. 


tioned data, and particularly the natural circumstances 
specific to the toponomy, numerous differences can 
be found here, as compared to the ruler“s residence in 
Bijaći, which are evident from the administrative and 
political, religious and topographic characteristics of 
each position. Unlike Bijaći, Knin is a prominently ex- 
tensive settlement which encompasses the fortified city 
on the slopes of the hill (fo castron Tenin), mentioned by 
Constantine Porphyrogennetos. Many more remains 
were preserved on the royal estate nearby (villa regalis) 
in the Kosovo field (the site of the present day village of 
Biskupija), where archaeological findings corroborate 
the historical sources which mentioned five churches (v 
petih crikvah v Kosovi).“"' A complex of walls interpreted 
as the ruler's residence was found immediately north 
of the Basilica of St. Mary at the site Crkvine, which is 
mentioned as a cathedral in the historical sources. 


The significance of Klis in the Early Middle Ages is 
based primarily on the exceptionally strategic position 
of the hill, located at the site of the only pass which 
connects the Central Dalmatian littoral with its hinter- 
land. Based on the aforementioned document of Trpi- 
mir from 852 which mentions ex curte nostra Clusan,/ it 
would seem that one of the residences of the Croatian 
ruler was on that hill as well, more so because the place 
is considered the seat of the Primorje County.“ P. Skok 
has explained that in Early Medieval Latin curtis in 
Dalmatia denoted the land estate,** and Karaman in 
his consideration of this issue is not keen on identifying 
Klis with the temporary residence of the Croatian king. 
Even if Klis was one of the residences of the Croatian 
rulers, its topographic particularity points to the likeli- 
hood of a possible castrum as the form of the ruler's 
seat. 


Solin was connected to the Early Croatian rulers in 
many ways. There the Croatian kings had their estates 
and mills.“ In the Basilica of St. Peter and Moses, King 
Zvonimir was crowned in 1075 (1076), and the Church 
of St. Stephen on the delta of the river Jadro at Otok was 
also the mausoleum of the Croatian kings, where the 
inscription from the sarcophagus of Queen Helen from 
the end of the 10" century was found. In Dyggve's Split 


“7 The cathedral was researched by L. Jelić between 1902 and 1905. Cfr. F. Buškariol (1988b), 21-55. 


“5 CD1L 89. 


“9 ]. Cuzela: Srednjovjekovna fortifikacijska arhitektura grada Šibenika, master“s thesis at the Faculty of Philosophy in Zadar, Zadar 1995. 


“50 N, Jakšić (1995c), 5. 

#51. V. Delonga (1996), 54. 
#5 CDL3. 

#5 Lj. Karaman (1930), 161. 
“5 P Skok (1928), 103, 113. 


archives there is important unpublished data on the 
complex of buildings near the Church of St. Stephen. If 
there really was the Early Croatian ruler's residence in 
Solin, which is not confirmed by the historical sources, 
it would be logical to search for it within that complex, 
because it shows some of the characteristics of a for- 
tress with its remains of walls and towers.“ 


Identifying the settlement of Sveti Martin in the littoral 
of Poljica with the residence of the Croatian rulers was 
based on historical data. Such identification was first 
contested by Skok with his linguistic“" and later Kara- 
man with his historiographic conclusions. 


Omiš, which is mentioned in historiography as the 
Croatian rulers' city,“ had earlier most likely been 
the county seat of Neretva, and at the end of the Early 
Middle Ages the seat of the small Neretva state. Unlike 
other mentioned rulers“ centres, Omiš has considerably 
preserved its original castrum, the fortress Peovica on 
the hill immediately above the present day city. Archi- 
tectural analysis initially attributed the fortress of Omiš 
to the High Middle Ages,“ but the recent finding of 
the Byzantine money from the 9" century points to a 
considerably earlier origin.“ 


Architectural remains 


The material remains of the Early Medieval rulers' resi- 
dences were preserved in Bijaći and Biskupija, and the 
aforementioned fortress Peovica above Omiš could be, 
if the assumed Early Medieval origin is confirmed, the 
only remains of the rulers“ castrum from that period. 


On certain archaeological sites in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina there have been recent discoveries of the re- 
mains of Pre-Romanesque aristocratic palaces. 


Bijaći 
During two archaeological campaigns, one at the be- 
ginning of the 20" century, and one in the middle of 


its second half, the area of the presumed complex of 
the rulers' courts was examined. A considerably larger 


*5 CD1L 173,174, 194. 


*%  Ejnar Dyggve - Split archives (Conservation Department in Split). 
J Yy88 P P P 


“57. P Skok (1928), 112. 
#5 Lj. Karaman (1930), 140-169. 
4 F Šišić (1925), 538, 666, 637-674. 


surface area, including the probable residential com- 
plex south and west of the rest of the church, was ex- 
amined during the first series of excavations, while the 
second involved only two rooms which directly link 
the Church of St. Martha with the Early Christian bap- 
tistery. 


With the additional information provided by the exca- 
vations of 1967-1970, it seems that the existent remains 
consist of two different types of buildings in terms 
of content and form: an ecclesiastical complex in the 
northeast and a residential complex in the southwest.“ 


The residential complex extends between the bap- 
tistery and the end of the south part of the excavated 
area, and it consists of a series of rectangular spaces, 
which preserve only their foundations, and which line 
up from the north towards the south. Approximately 
at the middle of the said line-up there is a west-east 
wall, which probably surrounded the built part in the 
east and south from open space in the middle of the 
complex. 


Several parallel walls in the northwest corner of the 
archaeological area extending north-south could have 
also belonged to the residential complex, and it seems 
probable that the area immediately west of the Church 
of St. Martha comprised an open space (a yard). This 
eventuality would also explain data from a document 
from 892 issued “in front of the door of the Church of 
St. Martha“.“# 


The walls of the residential complex were interpreted 
as the remains of an ancient agricultural estate, or an- 
other building.““ The considerable surface areas of the 
mosaic floor contribute to that conclusion, and they 
have been found mostly in the southern areas of the 
residential complex. The ancient economic complex, 
probably well-preserved in the Early Middle Ages, was 
likely suitable for reconstruction for the purpose of the 
Croatian rulers' residence. 


At least some of the four discovered inscriptions could 
have belonged to the ruler's residence, where the name 
Gumpertus is mentioned and an inscription with the 
name of the priest Gratianus or Gratiosus. 


“90 V. Kovačić: Omiš, razvoj starog naselja, master's thesis, defended at the Faculty of Philosophy in Zagreb, Zagreb 1987. 
“1 Information from B. Mimica, historian and researcher of medieval numismatics. 


“2 T. Marasović (2004b), 35-38. 
“8 CDI 160. 
“Lj. Karaman (1930), 164 ss. 


A number of found door lintels points to the same con- 
clusion. In the Early Medieval churches it is common 
to discover one or two door lintels (if the building had 
southern door besides the main western entrance). 
Therefore it seems logical to attribute the remaining 
door lintels to another building in the same complex, 
for example, to the ruler's court. 


The priest Gumpertus, who is designated as presbyter 
and diaconus in the aforementioned inscriptions, has 
not been sufficiently examined as a historical person- 
age in Croatian historiography to use the data on him 
to draw certain conclusions. However, considering 
the fact that the priest's name is an explicitly German 
(Frankish) anthroponym,/“* we could at least assume, 
though with great caution that, due to the relationship 
of the Croatian rulers with the Frankish court (for ex- 
ample, the stay of the renowned Saxon Gottschalk as 
the Frankish esteemed personality at the court of Duke 
Trpimir““), that the said person may have been asso- 
ciated with the construction of the ruler's residence 
rather than with the erection of the church within the 
same complex. 


If the door lintels were found inside the area of the 
church, they should be considered parts of the eccle- 
siastical construction. The fact they were found in the 
wall of the newer church allows the possibility that 
they could have originally belonged to the residential 
complex. 


The Ruler's court in Crkvina in Biskupija 


Research conducted in 1886 discovered at the site 
Crkvina, immediately north of the three-aisled Ba- 
silica of St. Mary in Biskupija, with a surface area of 
around 600 m?, the remains of a larger complex of walls 
which are currently interpreted as having comprised 
the ruler's court,“ though earlier they were thought 
of as part of the monastery complex“* or the bishop's 
residence.“ Unfortunately the central part of complex 
was cut through with a rural route which destroyed a 
considerable part of the architectural remains. 


The architectural complex has a rectangular plan and is 
linked to the three-aisled basilica on the southern side. 


Although destroyed in the most part (and cut through 
the middle by the rural route), it nevertheless contains 


Figure 166: Remains of the ruler“s court in Biskupija 
(according to A. Milošević) 
some elements from which the original appearance of 
its area could be recognised. 


In the central part of the complex there was a rectangu- 
lar yard area, which probably closed the porch on the 
southern side and next to it a three-aisled basilica with 
the mausoleum before the western facade. On the re- 
maining three sides there were residential facilities of a 
hitherto unidentified purpose. It was a two-floor com- 
plex, with a narrow space west from the yard which 
led to a stairway which accessed the chambers on the 
upper floor. 


Castrum of Omiš 


Medieval Omiš belongs to the type of the fortified set- 
tlement which is dominated by a castellum on the inac- 
cessible cliffs of the Dinara range. It is a strong fortress 
of polygonal plan, surrounded by walls with towers 
and — with respect to the configuration of very steep 
rocks — formed with terraces on six different levels. 
The walls and towers are only partially preserved, ex- 
cept for the highest and the most important and well- 
known tower — the castle keep or donjon (Peovica); it 
has a trapezoid plan, a polygonal interior, and is arched 
with a segmental dome vault and terrace on top. The 
discovery of Byzantine money there proves its Early 
Medieval origin, and the type of masonry is in line with 
this finding as well. The tower Peovica is, therefore, the 
oldest preserved building in Omiš, and the only exam- 
ple of the fortress which was the ruler“s seat from the 
end of the Early Middle Ages when Omiš became the 
centre of the Neretva state. 


“5 M. Marasović-Alujević: Antroponimi srednjovjekovnog Splita, doctoral thesis at the Faculty of Philosophy, University of Zagreb. 
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Early Medieval palaces in Bosnia and Herzegovina 


Recent research in Bosnia and Herzegovina has identi- 
fied certain archaeological complexes as Early Medie- 
val palaces. Hence in Rankovići near Travnik above the 
remains of the Roman villa, the structure of an Early 
Medieval site was recognised. Also within a widely 
spaced finding in Breza near Sarajevo the remains of 
an Early Medieval palace were recognised as deriving 
from the Langobardian or Early Carolingian period. 
These are buildings with a rectangular plan, with or 
without a semi-circular exedra, and characterised by a 
porch (or porches), formed with masonry pylons, and 
connected with arches as lateral facade towers. 


Typological conclusions 


The hitherto known data and preserved remains lead 
to the conclusion that the Early Medieval rulers' and 
noblemen residences in Dalmatia belonged to the fol- 
lowing architectural types: villa, castrum and aristo- 
cratic palace. The scarce archaeological findings are 
safer in the identification of the residential-agricultural 
villas as one type of residence occupied by the Early 
Medieval rulers, as opposed to the residence type of 
the castrum, which is mentioned only in the historical 
sources and the tower in Omiš. 


For the needs of the Early Medieval dukes and kings 
there was a larger complex of ancient economic build- 
ings in the settlement of Siculi, which was probably re- 
constructed as the court in Bijaći, where the Croatian 
dukes and kings temporarily resided and issued their 
documents before the ruler's Church of St. Martha. A 
similar example was found on the site Crkvina in the 
residence erected in the Early Middle Ages next to the 
Cathedral of St. Mary. There are long and narrow areas 
which could be interpreted as porches on the southern 
side, right by the church, and on the western side. In 
both cases there is a wildly spaced complex with rec- 
tangular rooms and a larger yard in the middle, and 
we should assume the existence of an economic entity 
in both complexes. 


The second type of residence refers to castrum which 
is preserved only in Omiš, the seat of the Neretva pre- 
fect, and subsequently the ruler. The royal residence 
in Šibenik, which so far has no material remains, be- 
longed to the same type, and since the Croatian rulers 
also held temporary seats in Solin and Klis, they too 
belonged to the castrum type. 


4. Monasteries 


The incongruity between the abundant historical data 
and the scarce material remains is particularly evident 
in the case of monastery architecture. Regardless of the 
fact that these facilities were closely connected to the 
church, their Early Medieval architecture needs to be 
classified as residential. 


Historical data 


The data on the Early Medieval monasteries in Dal- 
matia are numerous and thoroughly examined in the 
historiography.““ The genesis of the monastery is as- 
sociated with indistinct pre-Benedictine orders. Only 
with the appearance of the Benedictine order founded 
by Benedict from Nursia in 529 in Monte Cassino did a 
more significant construction of the monasteries across 
Europe commence, including the Dalmatian cities, is- 
lands and “Sclaviniae“. In the period of the Early Mid- 
dle Ages, the Benedictines in Dalmatia predominantly 
come from the Frankish monasteries in North Italy, and 
less often from the original order in Monte Cassino. 


Among the approximately one hundred male mon- 
asteries built in the cities and their close and distant 
periphery, and approximately fifty female nunneries, 
which were erected exclusively in the cities, a consider- 
able number originated in the Early Medieval period. 


In the Kvarner area the most well-known monasteries 
include: St. Michael on Susak, St. John the Baptist on 
Krk, St. Lucy in Baška (perhaps the royal monastery), 
St. Peter (male) and St. Mary (female) in Osor, St. Peter 
near the island of Ilovik, St. Peter in Draga on Rab. 


In North Dalmatia there is abundant data from the 
monks' monastery of St. Chrysogonus and the nunnery 
of St. Mary in Zadar, and the monks' monastery of St. 
John the Evangelist and nuns of St. Thomas in Biograd. 


In Central Dalmatia there was a renowned Benedictine 
monastery, St. Stephen on Sustipan and a Benedictine 
monastery of St. Euphemia in Split, St. Peter in Selo in 
Poljica, St. John the Baptist in Povlja on Brač, St. Mary 
on Šolta, St. Mary on Hvar, St. Nicholas in Komiža on 
Vis, and St. Silvester on Biševo. 


In South Dalmatia the data on the monastery of St. 
Mary in Rožat and St. Mary on Lokrum have been pre- 
served; in the Bay of Kotor there was a monastery of St. 
Michael on Prevlaka near Tivat. 


“1 Ostojić (1963-1965) collected them in his fundamental work on Benedictines in Croatia. 


In the historical sources the monasteries were designat- 
ed as monasterium, monisterium, coenobium, claustrum, 
claustrum monasterii and their guest areas as hospicium 
or cella hospitium. 


The written historical sources and certain epigraphic 
monuments additionally mention many Benedictines, 
who were mainly abbots of the Dalmatian monasteries. 


Martin was a Benedictine monk from Dalmatia, who 
was entrusted by the Pope in 641 with the important 
mission of saving the relics of the Dalmatian and Is- 
trian saints after the barbaric invasion. 


A renowned Saxon theologian and philosopher 
Gottschalk stayed at Trpimir's court in 846-848, on 
whose incentive the Duke summoned the Benedictines. 


The period of Duke Branimir, at the end of the 9" cen- 
tury, was also the period when the abbot from Nin, 
Theudebert, was active. 


In the 10%" century, the Abbot Odolbert is mentioned in 
Zadar, and at the end of that century the Benedictine 
Madius of Zadar. It is assumed that the renowned re- 
former of the Benedictine order, Romualdus, who erect- 
ed the monasteries across Istria, stayed on the Kvarner 
islands at the end of the 10 or the beginning of the 11%" 
century. His disciple was also a Benedictine monk and 
the Bishop of Osor, Gaudentius, who died in 1044. 


The strengthening of the existing Benedictine monas- 
teries, and establishment of new ones occur mainly in 
the second half of the 11" century. King Peter Krešimir 
IV donated significant estates to the monastery of St. 
Chrysogonus in Zadar. Lawrence, the most prominent 
Split bishop, also belonged to the Benedictine order. 
In this period, Gerard and Gebizo stayed in Solin and 
Split as the papal legates at the synods and the crown- 
ing of Zvonimir, as well as Moses, the renowned abbot 
of the monastery of St. Peter and Moses in Solin. 


The famous feudalist from Split, Peter Crni, spent the 
last years of his life (at the end of the 11% century) as a 
Benedictine monk. 


The most renowned Benedictine from Trogir, the bless- 
ed John, acted as a bishop in his city throughout the en- 
tire second half of the 11'" century and at the beginning 
of the 12 century. 


Material remains 


For the many historically established Benedictine mon- 
asteries in Dalmatia there are only rare material re- 
mains. 


In the case of the prominent male Benedictine mon- 
astery of St. Stephen on Sustipan, for which there is 
plenty historical data, the archaeological research dis- 
covered no sooner than 1962, besides the foundations 
of the large abbey basilica, the walls of the monastery 
complex immediately south of the church. That mon- 
astery belonged to the so-called claustrum type with 
the square yard closed on one side by the basilica and 
on three sides by the monk's cells, whose parallel wall 
foundations have been preserved. At the middle of the 
closed yard there was a spacious cistern. 


With respect to the female nunnery in Split erected in 
1068 next to the existing Church of St. Euphemia, only 
the traces of the rooftops have been preserved, leaning 
on the exterior side of the northern wall of Diocletian's 
Palace. Based on the old graphic sources and traces on 
the northern facade of Diocletian's Palace, we can only 
assume that the monastery complex consisted of build- 
ings which closed the central yard from the east, south 
and west, which was linked to the basilica on the north- 
ern side. 


The remains of the monastery in Stobreč erected at the 
surface of the larger Early Christian Basilica of St. Law- 
rence have been preserved to a greater extent. From 
that complex a small Pre-Romanesque church originat- 
ed after the reduction of the basilica to the area of the 
apsis, and the western corpus of the basilica was par- 
tially used for the formation of the monastery building. 
In that case, therefore, a second more modest monas- 
tery type was achieved, which consisted of the church 
and the residential building. 


The similar process occurred in Rižinice near Solin, 
where in the period of Duke Trpimir, besides the ex- 
isting ancient building converted into a Pre-Roman- 
esque church, a monastery with residential areas for 
the monks was built on the terraced terrain, perhaps 
without the claustrum. A similar situation was estab- 
lished on the neighbouring hill Crkvina where lesenes 
were added to the Early Christian aisleless church in 
the Early Middle Ages for the purpose of supporting 
the barrel vault, and a residential monastery building 
was erected nearby. 


The claustrum type of monastery occurs in some North 
Dalmatian examples. It is demonstrated by the two 
Pre-Romanesque building complexes in Ravni kotari: 
Pridraga and Kašić. In Pridraga at the site Mijovilovac 
or Mastirine the remains of a larger monastery com- 
plex with the six-conch oratory of St. Michael have 
been found. The residential complex has a square plan, 
Inside this a rectangular room was found, and a larger 


empty space in the middle, which could be interpreted 
as the claustrum area. A very similar archaeological sit- 
uation was revealed by research into the nearby Kašić, 
at the site Mastirine, where the remains of a six-conch 
oratory were also discovered, probably dedicated to 
the same patron-saint, and within a larger residential 
complex which is probably the preserved remain of 
an ancient economic building, which was used as the 
monastery architecture. That complex also has a square 
exterior silhouette with larger interior square areas, 
and in one of them, surrounded by the smaller rooms, 
the monastery claustrum is recognisably of the later 
medieval period. 


Near the Church of St. Mary in Nin the remains of the 
nunnery of St. Marcella have been discovered. North of 
the basilica, the remains of the trapezoid plan Benedic- 
tine monastery were found. Previous research has es- 
tablished that along the exterior walls of the monastery 
there are residential areas on all four sides, while a sig- 
nificant part of the surface is occupied by the trapezoid 
yard in the middle of the complex. A refectorium is as- 
sumed among the larger halls, and the monk's cells can 
be recognised among the smaller rooms on the north- 
east side of the monastery complex. 


Only the Church of St. Peter is well-preserved from 
the monastery complex in Draga on the island of Rab, 
while the monastery architecture is only hinted in the 
existing remains. The church closed the northern side 
of the rectangular complex and the monk's cells the 
three remaining sides, of which only the eastern wing 
is roofed today. There was a spacious claustrum in the 
middle of the complex. 


In some places, as in the case of Solin near the Early Ro- 
manesque Church of St. Peter and Moses, the Early Me- 
dieval monastery documented in the historical sources, 
the location immediately north of the church is known, 
but it has not yet been fully excavated by archaeologi- 
cal research. 


In some places, as in the case of the Benedictine mon- 
astery of St. Peter of Klobučac in Kaštel Stari, only the 
inscription has been preserved; the monastery architec- 
ture has yet to be discovered by research. 


“I Ostojić (1963-1964), L 171-251 


Architectural typology of the Early 
Medieval monasteries 


The preserved remains of the Pre-Romanesque and 
Early Romanesque monasteries in Dalmatia, no matter 
how scarce, allow some conclusions to be drawn con- 
cerning the morphology of monastery architecture.“7! 
Among all the listed architectural complexes, where 
the two basic spatial elements were noted, the church 
and the residential part, we can conclude that the mon- 
astery complexes were built (or restructured) in the 
Early Medieval Dalmatia according to two basic types: 


* smaller complexes which contain the residential 
building besides the church; 


* larger complexes where the standard type of the 
monastery with a claustrum and the circular distribu- 
tion of the monk cells was achieved. 


The first type applied to more modest complexes out- 
side of the city, in smaller settlements or on the islands. 
Next to the church, which was usually a smaller build- 
ing, one or two residential buildings were erected with 
a dining room and dormitories for several monks. The 
most significant remains of this type of monastery, al- 


Figure 167: Early Medieval monastery in Stobreč built on the 
site of the Early Christian church narthex (N. Cambi) 
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Figure 168: Complex in Rižinice (according to E. Dyggve) 


Figure 169: Early Medieval monasteries with a claustrum: a) Sustipan in Split Benedictine monastery in Pridraga 
(T. Marasović ), b) St. Marcella in Nin (E. Dyggve), 


The remains of the second type 
have been detected in the com- 
plexes on Sustipan in Split, in the 
monastery of St. Mary in Nin and 
the monastery of St. Michael in 
Pridraga, and we can only assume 
the same type of monastery was 
the one next to the female Benedic- 
tine complex north of Diocletian's 
Palace, and probably also the mon- 
asteries of St. John the Evangelist 


Plan of the monastery com- Female Benedictine monastery in Split in Biograd na moru and St. Peter 
plex in Kašić (according to V. (according to J. Marasović) 
Delonga) 


in Supetarska Draga on the island 
of Rab. 


though altered with extensions, have been preserved 
in Stobreč. For the claustrum, they probably used the 
area surrounded by the walls of the Early Christian ba- 
silica between the residential complex in the place of 
the narthex and the apsis which was converted in the 
small Pre-Romanesque church. In Rižinice near Solin 
the older building was also used not only for the small 
church, but for the residential complex as well. 


In the second type of monastery, the spatial distribu- 
tion of the Benedictine architecture with four basic spa- 
tial parts could have been achieved in a more complete 
manner: 


f. The present day appearance of the monastery complex in 
1. chorus Draga on Rab 


2. capitulum 
3. dining room (refectorium) 


4. dormitory (dormitorium) 


V. Churches 


Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque churches are 
the most numerous category of Early Medieval archi- 
tecture in Dalmatia. Among the monographic units of 
individual buildings which have been analysed in the 
corpus, the number of churches and their remains is 
incomparably the greatest. Pre-Romanesque churches 
stand out among all other allotted types of buildings 
by their levels of preservation, and therefore enable a 
more thorough examination of the architecture and art 
of that period from different perspectives: form, con- 
struction, function, ornaments and other components 
analysed in the architectural and historical-artistic re- 
search methodology. There is the greatest amount of 
data on the Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque 
churches with respect to other categories in the histori- 
cal sources as well, epigraphic or archival, which com- 
plement knowledge of the ecclesiastical architecture; 
their historiographic analysis is also the most abun- 
dant. All of the aforementioned enable us to collect the 
Early Medieval ecclesiastical architecture in the present 
edition, analytically presented in geographical order in 
the architectural corpus, in terms of the basic process 
of construction from the act of commissioning to the 
execution, and to consider all those components which 
are commonly analysed in standard historical-architec- 
tural works, such as function, form, construction and 
ornaments. 


The Early Medieval church is also the most suitable ca- 
tegory of architecture for examining the influences that 
led to its occurrence, that is to say, the development 
of forms, and it is characterised more than any other 
purpose-constructed building type by extensive inter- 
lacing ribbon pattern, which was in many cases allows 


421, Petricioli (19614, 251 ss), Ž. Rapanić (1971, 271 ss), Delonga (1996). 


for an essential element of chronological and stylistic 
identification. Churches of the period are also the most 
analysed type of buildings because they are the most 
preserved buildings in the European centres of the Pre- 
Romanesque architecture, from whence architectural 
and artistic influences spread across the wider Dalma- 
tian area in the Early Middle Ages. Therefore ecclesia- 
stical architecture provides the vastest possibilities for 
morphological, chronological and other comparisons 
and conclusions. 


1. Participants in construction 


The historical documents, as well as inscriptions in 
stone, provide an abundant corpus for the research of 
the complete building process in Early Medieval Dal- 
matia. Through the systematic research of Early Me- 
dieval epigraphics, that process becomes the focus of 
the contemporary Croatian archaeology and art histo- 
riography.“? Research into the church building process 
has distinguished three basic categories of participants 
in the construction of the Pre-Romanesque and Early 
Romanesque sacral buildings:*? 


* sponsors and donors 
* mediators and organisers 
* architects and masters 


Sponsors and donors 


Considering the overall process of building churches 
and the role of their originators, we should primarily 
emphasise the private character of ecclesiastic architec- 
ture in the Early Middle Ages, which is different from 
that in the Late Antiquity when it was first and fore- 
most the task of the social community, that is to say, the 
ecclesiastical and secular authorities. It was a consequ- 
ence of the secularisation of church property throug- 
hout Europe, when many churches which previously 
belonged to the centralized ecclesiastical organisation 
became private properties.“ 


The development of private church ownership, par- 
ticularly in extra-urban areas within the rural-feudal 
system is evident from the Merovingian period. In the 
Carolingian period that occurrence was widespread 
around Europe and only the reforms of Pope Gregory 
VII carried out by canon law in the second half of the 


“5. That procedure was throughly examined by Ž. Rapanić (1982c), 179 ss. 
“4 H. Jelin: Velika povijest crkve, III/1, Zagreb 1971, 290; V. Delonga (1996), 293. 


11" century restrained the tendency of such privatisati- 
on and the private incentive to ecclesiastical construc- 
tion. The epigraphic corpus from Dalmatia is the best 
evidence thereof, especially in the rural surroundings 
of the Dalmatian cities, which was more affected by 
such a development than the cities, where the system 
of ecclesiastical hierarchy and church ownership was 
preserved longer than in rural areas. 


The intention of the construction was stated on the 
Early Croatian epigraphic monuments and written 
archival corpus between the 8" and the 11" century 
in different formulae written in Latin script and lan- 
guage, naturally, with some rare stone inscriptions in 
the Kvarner area composed in Glagolitic and Croatian 
Chakavian script, infused with the usual manner of the 
Early Slavic liturgical expression of that period. 


Donor, consecratory and generally sacral inscriptions 
in Greek written on the Early Medieval liturgical fur- 
nishing in Dalmatia, are extremely rare. There is only 
one hitherto known fragment from the Archaeological 
Museum in Zadar written in Greek capital letters, in 
which a segment from the Gospel of Matthew was re- 
produced. Another fragment from the same museum 
also contained the Greek inscription, but written in La- 
tin transcription. 


With the research of the Early Medieval epigraphics 
and diplomatic sources, the following most common 
Latin formulae for Early Medieval ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture in Dalmatia is noted (shown in English transla- 
tion)“?: 


LATIN FORMULA MEANING IN ENGLISH 


...ad (in) honore (onore) in honour of (the patron saint the 
church was built by) 

intended (to build the church) 
had (the church) built 


established the house (church) 


...cogitavit 
...compsit 
...condidit domum 
...confirmavi(ri) 


...construi built (had it built) 
...decoravit decorated (had it decorated) 
...dedicavi dedicated (had it dedicated) 
...donavi donated 

...edificavi built (had it built) 

...fecit made (had it made) 

...fieri 

..fieri precepi 

..fieri rogavi 

...fundavit founded (built, had it built) 
...lussit 

...perfecit 

...renovavit renovated 


we renovated 
consecrated the temple (church) 
vowing to... 


...restauravimus 
...templum dicat 
...votum complevi 


On Baška Tablet, the fundamental monument of the 
Early Medieval Croatian Glagolitic script from the very 
end of the 11" century (or the beginning of the 12'" cen- 
tury) the following formula was used (translated into 
English)“: 


I, abbot Dobrovit, built this church... 


A similar formulation was used by the donors of the 
church of St. Michael on the Cyrillic inscription on 
Hum Tablet, which is dated back to a very large span 
between the 10" and the 15% century.7 


Similar formulae (...construxi monasterium..., fabrica- 
vimus..., ho edificato, ...construatur monasterium..., ... 
momasterium concederemus construere..., edificavi eccle- 
siam..., ceoimus... ecclesiam construere...) occur in the 
Early Medieval documents, best known in transcrip- 
tions (sometimes forged transcriptions) or in Italian 
translations. 


The greatest number of the aforementioned formulae 
refers to donors, while only some reveal the organiser 
of the construction. Least often the said expressions 
(usually containing the formula fecit) can be associated 
with the direct executors, that is to say, the architects 
and masters. 


There are many inscriptions where the names of the 
donors were not preserved, because the epigraphic so- 
urces (on altar rails, ciboria, door lintels, sarcophagi) 
have largely been found in fragments. In written archi- 
val documents, mainly known in the form of transcrip- 
tions of the original documents, including many for- 
geries, the name of the donor is usually preserved. We 
can conclude from all those sources, regardless of their 
authenticity with respect to the period of origin, that 
the donors of churches are predominantly either secu- 
lar and ecclesiastical officials, or distinguished citizens. 


Secular donors 


In written documents, donors are often the rulers them- 
selves; the epigraphic monuments list officials with the 
following titles as the donors of churches: rex (regina), 
dux magnus, princeps, comes, dux, iupanus, tepci or sim- 
ply dominus. 


Among the Croatian rulers, the dukes Mislav, Trpimir, 
Muncimir and others are mentioned as the donors of 
churches in both documents and stone inscriptions. 


“5 V. Delonga (1996), 291-304. 
1B, Fučić (1997), 268. 
“7B. Fučić (1987), 272. 


Duke Branimir is mentioned in five inscriptions asso- 
ciated with Pre-Romanesque churches; they are extre- 
mely important for the dating of the named buildings. 


The beam of the altar rail of St. Peter in Muć, besides 
mentioning the duke's name, states the exact time of 
construction (according to Barada, between 25" Mar- 
ch and 31" August 888). The inscription found in Šo- 
pot near Benkovac, besides stating that Branimir is the 
duke and count of Croats (Branimiro comes, dux Crua- 
torum ), mentions also the donor role of the said ruler, 
because it states his intention (cogitavit), therefore it is 


Figure 170: Inscriptions with the names of the Early Croatian 
rulers as the donors of churches: a) Branimir in Šopot, 
b) Muncimir in Uzdolje, c) Držislav in Knin 


“8 M. Barada, Branimir, Hrvatska enciklopedija, 3, 1942, 240-241. 
*% CD1 213. 
#0 V. Delonga (2000b), 23-28. 


Figure 171: Pediment of the altar rail from Šopot with the 
inscription of Branimir“s intention to build a church 


logical that he is associated with the construction of the 
church. 


The fragment of the inscription on another pediment 
from the same church contains the rest of the votive for- 
mula (pro remedio...). The inscription from the church of 
St. Michael in Nin mentions Branimir as the duke (Bra- 
nnimero dux Sclauorum ) and ruler in the dedicatory text 
of the abbot Teudebert. The same duke is referred to 
in the same manner (tempore Domini Branimero duci) by 
the donor Zdedrag in the inscription from the altar rail 
of the church of St. Peter in Otres and prefect of Priština 
on the altar rail beam in the church of St. Bartholomew 
in Ždrapanj. 


King Držislav is mentioned as the ruler in the consecra- 
tory inscription of the Croatian Duke (Sveto)slav(?) (... 
Svetos)clv dux Hroator(um) in te(m)pus Dirzisclv duce(m) 
magnu(m). 


King Petar Krešimir IV is usually mentioned as a donor 
in the documents, as well as King Dmitar Zvonimir, 
whose name is mentioned in several charters. 


Radoslav, the king of Duklja, founded a monastery in 
1058 near Belem (Plat) and gave it to the Benedictines 
from Lokrum, and Bodin, the king of Duklja at the end 
of the 11" century, donated the church of St. Martin in 
Šumet to the Benedictine monastery on Lokrum.“ The 
royal title was preserved of some rulers who are men- 
tioned in the inscriptions in the context of construction, 
but, unfortunately, the part of the inscription contai- 
ning the name has disappeared, as in the case of the 
unknown female person mentioned as a “sister and qu- 
een“ (sorror et regina) on the Koločep pediment.* 


The role of the Early Medieval rulers as ktetor (the fo- 
under, patron or owner of an ecclesiastical institution) 
was in places confirmed by the graphic sources, for 
example, there is a known fresco in Ston where King 
Mihajlo is presented with a model of the church in his 
hand. 


Croatian prefects are usually known from the written 
documents because they are listed as witnesses and 
people present in the ruler“s entourage during the pre- 
paration of legal acts. As donors, the prefects are more 
conspicuously mentioned in stone inscriptions. The ol- 
dest data on a Croatian prefect is found on the altar rail 
beam in the church of St. Martha in Bijaći, where only a 


Figure 172: Inscriptions with the names of Croatian prefects as 
the donors of churches: a) unknown prefect from Bijaći, 
b) Priština from Ždrapanj, c) Gostiha from Cetina, 
d) Godečaj from Nin, e) Ivan from Uzdolje 


“1 A, Milošević (2004a), 256-257. 
#2 V. Delonga (1996), 193. 
#5 V. Delonga (1996), 88. 


trace of the prefect's name and his duty was preserved, 
but with the earliest hitherto ethnic name of the Croats: 
CA...IUP(anus)...(Chr)OATORV(m)*! 


Budimir (Budimerus), the donor of the church of St. Pe- 
ter in Bojišće near Kula Atlagić, mentioned on the altar 
rail pediment in the church of St. Peter, is justifiably 
associated with one of the namesake prefects: court 
prefect (Budimiro zuppano palatii) and countess's prefect 
(Budimiro zuppano commitiis); they are mentioned in the 
document of Duke Muncimir issued in Bijaći in 892.% 


The inscription of the prefect of Cetina, Gostiha (Gasti- 
ca), recorded in the consecratory inscription on the altar 
rail beam in the church of St. Saviour on the spring of 
Cetina, has a multiple significance. It clearly reveals the 
prefect's donor role and mentions his children (without 
naming them) and his mother Nemira. The inscription 
implies that the church was built as the familial pious 
endowment. 


Prefect Godečaj (or Godečav) whose name is recorded 
on the door lintel of the church of Holy Cross in Nin 
was clearly stated as the sponsor of the church (Godecai 
iuppno qui isto domo compsit).** 


Prefect Ivan was mentioned as a donor for the first time 
in the Croatian variant of his name (Ivan iupanus)** on 
the altar rail beam which subsequently served as a door 
lintel (palimpsest), which was a sort of an epigraphic 
donation to the abbot of the monastery of St. Bartholo- 
mew in Knin. 


The family donation of prefect Priština was recorded in 
the aforementioned inscription of Duke Branimir in the 
Pre-Romanesque church at the site of St. Bartholomew 
in Ždrapanj. 


The Pre-Romanesque church in Pađene, dedicated to 
St. Mary, St. Jacob, and probably to Christ the Saviour, 
was built as a private donation of the local dignitary 
Rastimir (Rastimir persecutus). 


The role of the royal courtier in the construction of the 
Early Medieval churches was clearly revealed by the 
consecratory Latin inscription originally placed on 
the church of the monastery of St. Peter of Klobučac 
in Kaštel Novi. In English translation reads as follows: 
“L chamberlain Ljubomir, founded this building in the 


“4 The researchers who studied the inscription dated the architrave differently. Today, two dating prevail: 9" and 11% century. Cfr. V. Delonga 


(1996), 209. 
#5 V, Delonga (1998), 7 ss. 


honour of the invincible holy superiors Peter, Nicholas 
the Confessor and George the Martyr“. 


The city superiors (Priors) were also mentioned as 
church donors. Pro-consul Gregorius from Zadar who 
was designated as the donor on the ciborium, is found 
in the written document as the donor of the church of 
St. Michael on Pašman.*?7 


Maius, the prior of Trogir, whose name (obviously as a 
donor) was engraved on the door lintel of the church of 
St. Martin (St. Barbara), is for many reasons considered 
the holder of the high title of pro-consul.“ 


In some cases the historical sources provide data about 
the transfer of church property (or the private proper- 
ty of the church prelates) into private civil possession. 
In a testament from 1020 (known from an Italian tran- 
scription of the 17% century), Pavao, the archbishop of 
Split, left the church of St. Mary whose construction he 
commissioned at Poljud to the city prior Prestantius (la 
guale ho edificato ad honore di Santa Maria de Poludo...)**. 
The second document dated after 1020 implies that 
Prestantius donated the church to his son Zirno, also 
the prior of Split,“ and subsequently Zirno left it in 
his testament to the Benedictine monastery on Susti- 
pan around 1050.*! In the period of less than forty ye- 
ars the ownership of the church transitioned from the 
archbishop's property across the exclusively private 
property of a noble city family, to the estate acquired 
by the renowned Benedictine monastery in Split thro- 
ugh a testament. 


The inscription on the altar rail of the church of St. The- 
odor in Split (Our Lady of the Bell Tower) mentioned 
“Mr. Furmin“ — prior of Split - with his wife, Mrs. Magi, 
and his second wife Bita. In this case the donor was 
identified with the mayor of Split Firmin (Furmin) who 
was also mentioned in the historical document issued 
in Split in 1089/1090 and probably with the namesake 
person mentioned in the Cartulary of Sumpetar.“? 


Many noblemen are mentioned in the inscriptions as 
the donors of churches. The epitaph of the renowned 
feudalist from Split, Petar Crni, clearly states his donor 
role (“..the church was built will the walls, and decora- 
ted by...").? 


#  V. Delonga (1996), 93. 
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Figure 173: Inscriptions of the secular officials and distinguished 
citizens as the holders of construction: a) pro-consul Gregorius 
in Zadar, b) prior Maius in Trogir, q) Chamberlain Ljubomir in 
Kaštel Novi, d) Johannes Mesagalina in Split and e) prior Furmin 
in Split (part of the inscription which mentions his two wives 
Magi and Bita) 


Mesagalina, the noble family from Split, erected the 
church of St. Nicholas in the neighbourhood Veli Va- 
roš in Split. It is corroborated by the addendum to the 
document from 1068 where Nemira Mesagalina stated 
that she had the church of St. Nicholas built (...edificaui 
ecclesiam sancti Nicolai...)** The names of her brother 
Johannes with his second wife Tiha (and the resources 
of his first wife) were inscribed onto the door lintel and 
the altar rail of the said church, whose inscription men- 
tions his sister and his first wife as the donor. 


The inscription on the pediment on the altar rail of the 
destroyed Early Medieval church of St. Peter in Lučac 
in Split reveals that the church was erected by a citizen 
(of unknown name) together with his wife ([cum coniu] 
ge mea edificavi domus dei). 


The renowned citizen from Kotor Andreatius was men- 
tioned as the donor in the inscription from the earliest 
Pre-Romanesque phase of the cathedral of St. Tryphon 
in Kotor. 


Godidrag ([Go]didrago), the name on the altar rail beam 
in the church of St. Nicholas in Kula Atlagić probably 
refers to the donor, one of the dignitaries from that area. 


Besides the name, there is no other data on the Zadar 
donor Marina, whose name is mentioned on the altar 
ciborium pediment in the church of St. Peter the Old 
in Zadar, probably from the second half of the 9'" cen- 
tury.“> The said name was mentioned in the donor in- 
scription on the altar rail beam in the Zadar church of 
St. Chrysogonus, only in this case it is the wife of the 
donor, therefore there are reasons to conclude that it is 
the same person from the renowned Zadar family whi- 
ch financed the construction of the Pre-Romanesque 
churches in that city. 


The construction of the church of St. Mary (or its litur- 
gical furnishing) in Omišalj on Krk was sponsored by 
a certain Mavro (Maurus), which is implied by the pre- 
served inscription from the 9" century,** which does 
not, however, reveal the true role of the donor or his 
social (secular or ecclesiastical) function. 
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Church donors 


The highest church prelates, archbishops and bishops 
are mentioned in the historical sources as the donors 
and instigators of church construction. The chronicle 
of Thomas the Archdeacon reveals the organisational 
activity of John of Ravenna, that is to say, his role in 
the establishment of the Split ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion concerning the tradition of the demolished Salo- 
nitan metropolitanate. According to Thomas, the first 
archbishop of Split instigated the transformation of the 
Diocletian's mausoleum into the cathedral of the most 
important Dalmatian diocese *“ and pertaining works, 
namely the opening of the southern gate on that buil- 
ding. 


The Zadar bishop Donatus is mentioned as a donor on 
the reliquary of the Sirmian martyr Anastasia, whose 
holy relics he personally transported from Byzantium, 
which thus makes him the renovator of the Pre-Roma- 
nesque cathedral. However, his more significant role is 
that of the construction, or, according to recent findings, 
renovation in the second phase of development of the 
Zadar church of St. Trinity (now named after him). 
In that role the bishop could have been the mediator in 
transferring the Carolingian influence onto Dalmatian 
territory, considering his stay in the Carolingian centres 
at the beginning of the 9" century together with Pau- 
lus, the duke of Zadar. 


The historical documents (some of which are contested 
in terms of authenticity by some Croatian historiograp- 
hers) mention the 9" century archbishops of Split as 
the participants in refurbishment of the Early Medie- 
val churches around Solin, which were erected by the 
Croatian dukes with funds borrowed from the Church 
of Split. 


Some archbishops like John IV, the archbishop of Split, 
who is mentioned as the instigator of construction of 
the church of St. Felix on the shore in Split, are also re- 
corded as the direct instigators of construction or reno- 
vation of the Early Medieval churches. 


Vitalis, the archbishop of Dubrovnik and Duke Lam- 
predius founded the Benedictine monastery on Lo- 
krum in 1023. 


Prestantius, the bishop of Zadar, and his brother prior 
Maius erected in 1028 the church of St. Michael on Paš- 
man and donated it to the monastery of St. Chrysogo- 
nus in Zadar. 


Ecclesiastical reformation ideas reflect to a great extent 
on the Early Romanesque architecture in Osor owing 


to the bishop Gaudentius, who, as the disciple of St. 
Romualdus founded the Benedictine abbey of St. Peter 
in Osor.?0 


In 1060, Drago the bishop of Rab issued a document 
concerning the foundation of the monastery of St. Peter 
in Draga, and Prestantius, the bishop of Biograd, dona- 
ted in 1076 the church of St. Cosmas and Damian to the 
monastery of St. John the Evangelist.?"! 


Paul, the archbishop of Split (1015-1030), as we have 
already mentioned, left his father, the prior Prestanti- 


us, the church of St. Mary on Poljud and the pertaining 
land.?'* 


The extensive activity of Laurentius, the archbishop of 
Split (+1099), both in terms of organisation and politi- 
cs, and especially concerning the approximation of the 
Croatian kings Petar Krešimir IV and Zvonimir to the 
head of the Catholic Church, includes his direct role in 
erecting several churches and monasteries in Split. In 
1068 Laurentius was, inter alia, the founder of the Be- 
nedictine nunnery outside of the northern wall of the 
Diocletian's Palace. In the development of the Church, 
the said prelate was merited with infusing the new re- 
formation spirit which he transferred from his native 
Osor. 


John, the bishop of Trogir, worked along the same re- 
formation lines, therefore the architectural and artistic 
development of Trogir could not be imagined without 
the contribution this (subsequently beatified) head of 
the Church of Trogir, St. John Orsini, made in the Early 
Romanesque period. 


Mediators and organisers of construction 


The ecclesiastical dignitaries abbas, diaconus, presbyter, 
and reverendus are mentioned on multiple occasions 
on epigraphic monuments as the direct organisers of 
church construction. 


Presbyter Domenicus built (or restructured) the church 
of St. Martin above the northern gate of Diocletian's Pa- 
lace. The inscription on the door lintel implies that the 
said priest “installed the gate and the partition walls“, 
which corresponds to the actual construction work be- 
cause the ancient area which had previously been used 
by the Diocletian's guard was partitioned. 


The name of another construction organiser was en- 
graved on the pediment of the altar rail in the church 
50 M. Jurković (1992a), 196. 
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Figure 174: Inscriptions of the ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
organisers of construction: a) deacon Dobre in Split, 
b) deacon Gumpertus in Bijaći, c) abbot Moses in Solin 


of St. Maria de Taurello: priest Andrew. The said person 
was mentioned in another written document as the ar- 
chitect of the Benedictine nunnery erected next to the 
church of St. Mary. In this case the role of the said priest 
is to be understood as the mediator in construction, rat- 
her than the contractor-architect. 


Moses, the abbot of the Benedictine monastery, is men- 
tioned in the consecratory inscription on the pediment 
of the altar rail in the church of St. Peter and Moses, the 
crowning basilica of King Zvonimir (built before 1076) 
as the dedicant (“Illustrious Peter, receive this gift from 
the honourable Moses, thy sacred servant...“). 


The abbot Peter co-occurs with the prefect John in the 
same consecratory inscription of the church of St. Bar- 
tholomew in Knin, which was subsequently engraved 
in the 11" century in the place of the primary altar rail 
inscription, probably from the 9" century. 


The aforementioned inscription of Duke Branimir from 
the church of St. Michael in Nin implies that Teudebert, 
whose name reveals German origin and who was most 


likely the head of the Benedictine monastery of St. Am- 
brose, directly participated in the construction or refur- 
bishment of the church. 


The deacon Gumpertus was mentioned on four door 
lintels found in Bijaći at the site of St. Martha. He was 
explicitly mentioned as the construction organiser in 
two places (Ego Gumpertus diaconus...isto domo fieri pre- 
cepi, and Ego Gumpertus presbyter istum domum fieri roga- 
vi). The priest Gratiosus (or Gratianus) known from the 
stone inscription also participated in the said construc- 
tion which included the ruler's court. 


The priest Dobre erected the church (edificavit ecclesiam) 
of St. Juliana at the end of the 11" century together 
“with his brothers“ (which perhaps has an ecclesiasti- 
cal, ministerial sense, referring to fellow priests) Fuscus 
and Domco. It is likely the same Dobre who poetically 
composed the epitaph of Petar Crni in the church of 
St. Peter in Sumpetar, which is rightly considered one 
of the earliest literary texts in Croatia. In this case the 
text refers to the same donor and organiser, while the 
church was physically built and decorated probably by 
different masters. 


The inscription from the church of St. Andrew on Rab 
which dates back to the 11" century mentions that the 
priest Madius built something with the church com- 
munity. 


In some churches the dedicants are mentioned by 
name. Hence the name of a certain Fuscus was found 
on the altar rail beam in the church of St. Michael from 
the 9" century in Pridraga, so we are unsure if it was a 
priest, a secular dignitary or a wealthier citizen. 


In places the ecclesiastical dignitary appears not only 
as the organiser of construction, but as the master as 
well. This is the case with the priest John, who during 
the reign of Duke Višeslav “skilfully made“ (bene comp- 
sit) the baptistery well “in piety and honour of St. John 
the Baptist“, to mediate for him and his protćgće. The 
text reveals the dual role of the said priest: as a dedi- 
cant and a contractor. 


Architects and masters 


The contractors of buildings as well as some of their 
individual craftsmen: architects, masters and stone 


masons, although significant for their creative contri- 
bution, are third in line in the construction process and 
are usually less emphasised than donors, dedicants 
and organisers. This is evident from the said altar rail 
pediment in the church of St. Peter in Split, whose an- 
terior side mentions the dedicants and the name of the 
church patron-saint, and the posterior side of the pedi- 
ment contains the inscription: Ego Petrus Neputus fecit 
cancellum. If the interpretation is accepted that Petrus 
Neputus is a full name and not a designation of familial 
relation (referring to either grandson or nephew) with 
the church donor, we are here acquainted with one of 
the rare first names of the first and the second deter- 
mination of the Early Medieval masters in Dalmatia.?? 


On another inscription in Split Dominicus marmurarius 
is mentioned. The English language does not have a 
suitable term for the lexeme marmurarius, but it refers 
to the master of the sculptural and stone masonry craft 
expressed in marble."“ In that case the hierarchical or- 
der is quite clear, because on the anterior, main surface 
of the architrave the citizen Gadua is mentioned, whi- 
ch together with his wife and children had the church 
(templum) built, and at the end of the inscription, on the 
inferior less visible surface, the stone mason Dominik 
engraved his name. 


The Early Medieval fragment inbuilt in a house in Osor 
containing the text Mengausus me fecit (“Mengausus bu- 
ilt me“), is the only hitherto known inscription from 
the Early Medieval Dalmatia which followed the fami- 
liar formula (me fecit), common used by the European 
masters in the Early Middle Ages. 


The names alone, without any elaborate designations 
or expressed roles in construction, which were contai- 
ned in the inscriptions and preserved in parts and fra- 
gments could also refer to masters-contractors. Perhaps 
one of them was even Tehoderus, whose name is engra- 
ved in the pylon stone of the church of St. Donatus in 
Zadar. It is a well-known fact that on ancient buildin- 
gs, letters and symbols are often engraved by the sto- 
ne mason, for instance Diocletian's Palace in Split has 
engravings of two Greek names (Zotikos and Filotas) 
which probably refer to architects. There was probably 
a custom somewhere in the Early Middle Ages for a 
master-contractor to leave some sort of a proof of his 
participation in construction. 


5 Ž, Rapanić (1963-1965), 275; according to the interpretation of N. Jakšić (1993a), Peter was either a nephew or a grandson of the main do- 


nors, meritorious for the placement of the altar rail. 
54 Ž. Rapanić (1963-1965), 289-290. 
55 Ž. Rapanić (1982), 179. 


The inscription Ego Stefanus... on one door frame whi- 
ch is kept today in the Museum of the City of Trogir, 
could also be a form of architect's signature. 


The inscription above the southern entrance to the 
church of St. John Evangelist in Rab, which is attribu- 
ted to the Early Romanesque period of the second half 
of the 11" century, mentions the master (artifex) Mun- 
do, hired for the said project together with the master 
Radavit whose name explicitly reveals onomastic Cro- 
atian features." 


Croatian historiography of Early Medieval art has re- 
cently been able to delineate the individual works of 
masters workshops. With ecclesiastical architecture, 
the work of the same workshop is difficult to recognise 
because there is no data on the architects. It is usually 
possible to make a considered assumption concerning 
the approximate time when a workshop operated on 
the same artifacts that allows for with the identification 
of the workshops, though this tecnique is significantly 
aggravated in the Dalmatian Pre-Romanesque period 
due to the lack of data on the safe dating of churches. 
Nevertheless, the work of certain masters“ workshops 
is indicated among the identified types of Early Me- 
dieval ecclesiastical architecture. It primarily refers to 
the morphologically related and geographically clo- 
se buildings in the central-plan category, for instance 
churches of St. Peregrine and St. Victor on Dugi otok. 
Among many six-conch churches some were probably 
built by the same workshop, for instance the oratories 
in the monastery complexes in Pridraga and Kašić whi- 
ch are near each other and were built, judging by their 
decorative traits, around the same period. 


The island of Brač and the Elaphite islands (Šipan, Lo- 
pud, Koločep) are characterised by a large concentrati- 
on of small churches with the same typical features. On 
Brač there were around twenty aisleless buildings built 
in the 11" century, approximately around the same pe- 
riod, after the late Christianised Narentines settled the- 
re. Many of those small churches have the same form 
and dimensions, therefore it would be logical to assu- 
me that the same workshop built them. 


There are the largest number of aisleless dome type 
churches on the Elaphite islands, also built around the 
same period in the 11" century and with the same arc- 
hitectural and technical traits, so we can conclude that 
one workshop operated on the Elaphite islands, which 


5% M. Domijan (2004), 21. 
50 1, Petricioli (1960), 7-12. 
%  Ž, Rapanić (1987), 185. 


Figure 175: Inscriptions with the names of the architects and 
stone masons: a) Petrus Neputus in Split, b) Tehoderus in the 
church of St. Trinity in Zadar (master?), c) Stefanus on the door 
frame in Trogir, d) Dominicus marmurarius on the altar rail 
beam in Split 


participated in the construction of more than one buil- 
ding in that area. 


Masters' workshops were more prominent in the scul- 
ptural-stone masonry trade. In the sixties of the past 
century, Petricioli drew attention to them; he recogni- 
sed the work of two most likely simultaneous, but di- 
fferent groups in the wake of the Romanesque period, 
middle and second half of the 11% century: Zadar-Split 
and Zadar-Knin.?" Further research during the second 
half of the 20" century (Rapanić,% Jakšić, Burić, 


5% N. Jakšić (1981), 29-33, (1984b), 243 ss, (1995b), 141 ss, (2003b), 27 ss, (2004b), 265 ss. 


Figure 176: Consecratory inscription from Kaštel Stari where the saints Peter, Nicholas and George are mentioned 


Jurković" Žile,52 et al.) individualised certain sculptu- 
ral-stone masonry workshops, for instance one with the 
so-called Master of Koljane pluteus, a Split-Trogir Early 
Romanesque workshop, a particular Trogir workshop 
of the South Dalmatian group of masters who provided 
liturgical furnishings, Duke Trpimir's workshop, and 
the workshop of the Benedictine stone masons. 


Research into Early Medieval stone painting has consi- 
derably evolved in the past few decades by discovering 
frescoes in the South Dalmatian area (I. Fisković,53 Pe- 
ković,;“ Žile*5), therefore further research shall proba- 
bly provide a more certain individualisation of masters 
and masters' workshops concerning who painted the 
interiors of the Pre-Romanesque and Early Romane- 
sque churches. 


50 T, Burić (1992b), 267 ss, (1993), 177 ss. 
5 M.Jurković (1985), 183 ss. 

52. I Žile (1996), 279 ss, 287. 

518.1, Fisković (1997), 493 ss. 

54 Ž, Peković (2001), 517 ss. 

515.1 Žile (2003), 78. 


2. Patron-saints of the preromanesque 
churches 


For the territory of Dalmatia, Kvarner, Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina and Montenegro there is data for around five 
hundred churches, of which four hundred are known 
in larger or smaller remains, and the rest have been dis- 
covered by historical sources and toponyms. Patron-sa- 
ints are known for the majority of the Pre-Romanesque 
churches. Their appearance and frequency on ecclesi- 
astical buildings built between the 7" and the 11'" cen- 
tury (including the Early Romanesque churches before 
the 12 century) or adapted in the earlier non-Christian 
facilities are shown in the following table, which lists 
the established or assumed century next to the name of 
a patron-saint and the specified place and topographic 
location of construction (or reconstruction). 


The list was made in accordance with the original Cro- 
atian names of the patron-saints and an English tran- 
slation is provided in the brackets, while later a list of 
different anthroponymic derivatives characteristic of 
the local dialect of different areas in the architectural 
corpus is provided (2"4- 4# volume). 


Early Medieval patron-saints of churches in Dalmatias“ 


Patron-saint Place Site designation Century of 
construction/ 
reconstruction 

Sv. Ambroz (St. Ambrose) Nin City gth 

Sv. Anastazija (St. Anastasia) Knin Field gt 

Sv. Anastazija (St. Anastasia) Split, southern wall City 111 

Sv. Anastazija (St. Anastasia) Split, Marjan Field 11h 

Sv. Anastazija (St. Anastasia) Staševica Hill 11117 

Sv. Anastazija (St. Anastasia) Zadar City cathedral ang 

Sv. Anastazija (St. Anastasia) Zadar, Puntamika Cape gm 

Sv. Anastazija (St. Anastasia) Ostrovica Hill gm 

Sv. Anastazija (St. Anastasia) Split, cathedral City 79 

Sv. Anastazija (St. Anastasia) “de fenestris", Split City 9.111" 

Sv. Andrija (St. Andrew) Sv. Andrija island Shore 11th 

Sv. Andrija (St. Andrew) Baćina Slope 6/11" 

Sv. Andrija (St. Andrew) Brač, on Jadra Field 6'/11117 

Sv. Andrija (St. Andrew) Cres Shore 6'"/10'" 

Sv. Andrija (St. Andrew) Čiovo Hill 6th/7'h_g8th 

Sv. Andrija (St. Andrew) Dubrovnik, Pile Outside of the walls 10-1111 

Sv. Andrija (St. Andrew) Kuti, Boka Kotorska Graveyard church 9.111" 

Sv. Andrija (St. Andrew) Mljet Field 1111-121" 

Sv. Andrija (St. Andrew) Nin City 9.111"? 

Sv. Andrija (St. Andrew) Rab City 11% 

Sv. Andrija (St. Andrew) Sićadrija Small island 6111111? 

Sv. Andrija (St. Andrew) Split, “de fenestris“ City 79 

Sv. Andrija (St. Andrew) Split, Lučac Suburb 110 

Sv. Andrija (St. Andrew) Split, Manuš Filed Znjgtn 

Sv. Andrija (St. Andrew) Split, Dražanac Cliff-shore 10 

Sv. Andrija (St. Andrew) Sv. Andrija Cliff-small island 11 

Sv. Andrija (St. Andrew) Svetac Field-small island 101/111" 

Sv. Andrija (St. Andrew) Vrgada Settlement gih 

Sv. Anselm (St. Asel) Nin, cathedral City 6/11" 

Sv. Barbara (St. Barbara) Brač, Dol Hill 1111-121 

Sv. Barbara (St. Barbara) Hvar, Dol Field 11-1210 

Sv. Barbara (St. Barbara) Koločep Field 110 

Sv. Barbara (St. Barbara) Nin, Prevlaka Field 110 

Sv. Barbara (St. Barbara) Sutvara Small island 6/11" 

Sv. Bartolomej (St. Bartholomew) Dubrovnik Suburb 1117 

Sv. Bartolomej (St. Bartholomew) Galovac, Crkvine Settlement 6'n/gth 

Sv. Bartolomej (St. Bartholomew) Knin, Kapitul Hill gt 

Sv. Bartolomej (St. Bartholomew) Ždrapanj Graveyard gih 

Sv. Bazilije (St. Basil) Split, Meje Field 6th/gtn 

Sv. Benedikt (St. Benedict) Lokrum Island-monastery 11" 

Sv. Benedikt (St. Benedict) Split, monastery Outside of the walls 10-1111 

Sv. Benedikt (St. Benedict) Split, Marjan Shore 116" 

Sv. Blaž (Vlaho) (St. Blaise) Dubrovnik City 10" 

Sv. Blaž? (St. Blaise) Rogačići Hill 11h 

Sv. Cecilija (St. Cecilia) Biskupija Hill gih 


55 The table was unable to provide the comprehensive number of the Early Medieval churches in Dalmatia because many ecclesiastical 


buildings with unknown patron-saint were excluded, therefore the number of churches is greater than the number of patron-saints. On 
the other hand, when two or more patron-saints are mentioned for a church, they are specified for each building separately, therefore the 
number of churches with known patron-saints is smaller than the number of the listed patron-saints. 


. Ciprijan (St. 
. Ciprijan (St. 
. Ciprijan (St. 
. Ciprijan (St. 


. Damijan (St 
. Damijan (St 
. Damijan (St 
. Damijan (St 
. Damijan (St 
. Damijan (St 
. Damijan (St 
. Damijan (St 
. Damijan (St 
. Damijan (St 


Cyprian) 
Cyprian) 
Cyprian) 
Cyprian) 


. Damien) 
. Damien) 
. Damien) 
. Damien) 
. Damien) 
. Damien) 
. Damien) 
. Damien) 
. Damien) 
. Damien) 


. Danijel (St. Daniel) 

. Danijel (St. Daniel) 

. Dimitrije (St. Demetrius) 
. Donat (St. Donatus) 

. Donat (St. Donatus) 

. Duh (Holy Spirit) 

. Duh (Holy Spirit) 

. Duh (Holy Spirit) 

. Duh (Holy Spirit) 


. Dujam (St 
. Dujam (St 
. Dujam (St 
. Dujam (St 


. Domnius) 
. Domnius) 
. Domnius) 
. Domnius) 


. Dujam (St. Domnius) 
. Dujam (St. Domnius) 


. Dujam? (St. Domnius) 

. Eufemija (St. Euphemia) 

. Eufemija (St. Euphemia) 

. Feliks (St. Felix) 

. Florijan (St. Florian) 

. Foska (St. Fosca) 

. Gabrijel (St. Gabriel) 

. Gabrijel (St. Gabriel) 

. Gabrijel (St. Gabriel) 

. Gabrijel (St. Gabriel) 

. Gal (St. Gallus) 

. Grgur (St. Gregory) 

. Grgur (St. Gregory) 

. Grgur papa (St. Gregory the Pope) 

. Ilija (St. Elias) 

. Ilija (St. Elias) 

. Ilija (St. Elias) 

. Ilija (St. Elias) 

. Ilija (St. Elias) 

. Ivan Evanđelist (St. John the Evangelist) 
. Ivan Evanđelist (St. John the Evangelist) 
. Ivan Evanđelist (St. John the Evangelist) 
. Ivan Evanđelist (St. John the Evangelist) 
. Ivan Evanđelist (St. John the Evangelist) 


Gata 
Lastovo 
Marina 
Split 


Brač, Smrčevik 
Cres, Sv. Damjan 
Drvenik 
Dubrovnik 

Kaštel Stari 
Korčula, Zablaće 
Pašman, Čokovac 
Rab, Barbat 
Tivat 

Ugljan, Muline 
Seget, Sudanel 
Šibenik, Grušine 
Gabrili 

Krk, Punat 

Zadar 

Brač, Škrip 
Komolac 
Posedarje 

Split 

Pašman, Kraj 
Split, Dujmovača 
Split, St. Domnius cella 
Split, cathedral 
Split, Meje 
Trogir, southern town 


wall 
Vrgada 


Rab, Kampor 


Splt, outside of the walls 


Split, harbour 

Šibenik, Grušine 
Dubrovnik 

Bijaći 

Biskupija, Crkvine 
Gabrio, Boka Kotorska 


Zadar, unknown church 


Gale 

Kaštel Novi, Ostrog 
Split 

Split 

Brač, Donji Humac 
Kljaci 

Lopud 

Parčići 

Solin, Crkvina 
Biograd 

Biskupija, Crkvine 
Pelješac, Ston 

Rab 

Split, Lovret 


Field-graveyard 
Field 
Shore 


Suburb, 


outside of the Palace 
Mount 


Shore 

Hill 

City 

Field 

Field 
Mount-monastery 
Mount 

Mount 

Shore 

Field 
Field-graveyard 
Field 

Shore 

City 
Settlement-graveyard 
Shore 

Small island 
Suburb 
Monastery 

Field 

Outside of the walls 
City 

Field 
City-monastery 


Island-field 
Shore, monastery 
Monastery 
Shore 
Field-graveyard 
City 

Field 
Settlement 
Small island 
City 

Small island 
Shore-monastery 
Field 

City 

Mount 

Field? 

Shore 

Field 

Hill 
Monastery-city 
Settlement 
Field-slope 
Monastery-city 
Field 


6/11 
1 1h 
gth 
1 1h 


1111210 
gth 
101-111" 
11th 
11th 
11th 
6th/9fth-1 1th 
5th_gth/9th_1 1th 
11th 

Oth_1 1th 

11th 

5th gth/9th 

11th 
11112107 
8'n/gtn 

Ttnjgtn 

9.111" 

th 
11th 
th 
97 
g? 
Ath/Tth/oth 
1117 
1117 


gth_1 1th? 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 
5th_6th/9th 
gth_1 17 

1 Oth 

1 Oh 

gth 

gth 

8th 

1 1h 

11107 

1 1 

1 1 

gth_1 Oh 

gth 

gth_1 11/1 2th 
gth_1 1 th 

1 1 

1 1 
G'h/gth_1 1 th 
5th_6th/1 1h 
G'h/gth_1 Oth 


. Ivan Evanđelist (St. John the Evangelist) 
. Ivan Evanđelist (St. John the Evangelist) 
. Ivan Krstitelj (St. 
. Ivan Krstitelj (St. 
. Ivan Krstitelj (St. 
. Ivan Krstitelj (St. 
. Ivan Krstitelj (St. 
. Ivan Krstitelj (St. 
. Ivan Krstitelj (St. 
. Ivan Krstitelj (St. 
. Ivan Krstitelj (St. 
. Ivan Krstitelj (St. 
. Ivan Krstitelj (St. 
. Ivan Krstitelj (St. 
. Ivan Krstitelj (St. 
. Ivan Krstitelj (St. 
. Ivan Krstitelj (St. 
. Ivan Krstitelj (St. 
. Ivan Krstitelj (St. 
. Ivan Krstitelj (St. 
. Ivan Krstitelj (St. 
. Izidor (St. Isadore) 
. Izidor (St. Isadore) 
. Jakov (St. Jacob) 

. Jakov (St. Jacob) 

. Julijan (St. Julien) 
. Julijana (St. Juliana) 


John the Baptist) 
John the Baptist) 
John the Baptist) 
John the Baptist) 
John the Baptist) 
John the Baptist) 
John the Baptist) 
John the Baptist) 
John the Baptist) 
John the Baptist) 
John the Baptist) 
John the Baptist) 
John the Baptist) 
John the Baptist) 
John the Baptist) 
John the Baptist) 
John the Baptist) 
John the Baptist) 
John the Baptist) 


. Juraj (St. George) 
. Juraj (St. George) 
. Juraj (St. George) 
. Juraj (St. George) 
. Juraj (St. George) 
. Juraj (St. George) 
. Juraj (St. George) 
. Juraj (St. George) 
. Juraj (St. George) 
. Juraj (St. George) 
. Juraj (St. George) 
. Juraj (St. George) 
. Juraj (St. George) 
. Juraj (St. George) 
. Juraj (St. George) 
. Juraj (St. George) 
. Juraj (St. George) 
. Juraj (St. George) 
. Juraj (St. George) 
. Juraj (St. George) 


. Juraj (St. George) 
. Juraj (St. George) 
. Juraj (St. George) 
. Juraj (St. George) 
. Juraj (St. George) 


Split, Marjan 
Ugljan, Preko 
Bijaći 

Brač, Bol 

Cres, Cres 
Dubrovnik, Pustijerna 
Dugi otok, Telašćica 
Grab 

Hvar, Stari Grad 
Lopud 

Nin, baptistery 
Pelješac, Ston 
Podaca 

Split, baptistery 
Svač 

Šipan, Silovo Selo 
Tini 

Ugljan, Muline 
Zadar 

Zadar, Pusterla 
Zaton na Limu 
Cres, Cres 

Split, Sućidar 
Čiovo, Trogir 
Pađene 

Trogir 

Split 


Stari Bar 

Brač, Nerežišće 
Brač-Straženik 
Brsećine, sv. Đurađ 
Kaštel Stari, Radun 
Kaštel Sućurac, Putalj 
Kaštel Štafilić, Miran 
Knin 

Koločep, Gornje Čelo 
Koločep, Jekavac 

Sv. Đurađ on Koločep 
Krk, Mala Krasa 
Mljet, Sutzore 
Mosor, Perunsko 
Mosor, Vršine 

Otres 

Pag 

Pag, Caska 


Hill 

Shore 
Field-settlement 
Shore 
Settlement 

City 

Field 

Graveyard 
Settlement 
Mount 

City 
Field-settlement 
Mount-settlement 
City 

City 

Field 

Mount 

Shore 

Outside of the walls 
City 

Settlement 
Settlement 
Field 
Settlement 
Graveyard 
Graveyard 
Suburb/outside of the 
Palace 

City 

Mount 
Field-slope 
Settlement 
Field 
Mount-settlement 
Field 

Field 

Hill 

Shore 

Field 

Field 

Shore 

Mount 

Mount 
Settlement 

Hill 

Shore-cliff 


Pelješac, Suđurađ, Janjina Field 
Pelješac Sv. Đurađ PonikverField 


Podgorica 
Priježba 
Rovanjska 
Senj 
Podstrana 


Settlement 
Small island 
Shore 


Fortress above the city 
? 


4 
Bt 
6' 
6! 


"/9th 
h/gth 

h/1 2th 
h_7th/ 11th 
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gt 
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11h 
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h 
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h 
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gt 
6' 


h 


h/1 1th 


10'1-1 1ih 
1 1.1 2th 


11h 


11h 
11h 


gt 


h 


1 1.1 2th 


8' 


h_gth 


Kristovo Preobraženje (Transfiguration of Christ) 


Sv 
Sv 
Sv 
Sv 


. Juraj (St. George) 
. Juraj (St. George) 
. Juraj (St. George) 
. Juraj (St. George) 
. Juraj (St. George) 
. Kasijan (St. Cassian) 


. Katarina (St. Catherine) 
. Katarina (St. Catherine) 


. Klement (St. Clement) 
. Klement (St. Clement) 


Križ (Holy Cross) 
Križ (Holy Cross) 


. Krševan (St. Chrysogonus) 
. Krševan (St. Chrysogonus) 
. Krševan (St. Chrysogonus) 
. Krševan (St. Chrysogonus) 


. Kuzma (St. Cosmas) 
. Kuzma (St. Cosmas) 
. Kuzma (St. Cosmas) 
. Kuzma (St. Cosmas) 
. Kuzma (St. Cosmas) 
. Kuzma (St. Cosmas) 
. Kuzma (St. Cosmas) 
. Kuzma (St. Cosmas) 
. Kuzma (St. Cosmas) 
. Kuzma (St. Cosmas) 
. Kuzma (St. Cosmas) 
. Lav (St. Leon) 

. Lovre (St. Lawrence) 
. Lovre (St. Lawrence) 
. Lovre (St. Lawrence) 
. Lovre (St. Lawrence) 
. Lovre (St. Lawrence) 


. Lovre (St. Lawrence) 
. Lovre (St. Lawrence) 
. Lovre (St. Lawrence) 
. Lovre (St. Lawrence) 
. Lovre (St. Lawrence) 
. Lovre (St. Lawrence) 
. Lucija (St. Lucy) 

. Lucija (St. Lucy) 

. Lucija (St. Lucy) 

. Lucija (St. Lucy) 

. Luka (St. Lucas) 

. Luka (St. Lucas) 

. Luka (St. Lucas) 

. Luka (St. Lucas) 

. Luka (St. Lucas) 

. Luka (St. Lucas) 

. Luka (St. Lucas) 

. Luka (St. Lucas) 

. Maksim (St. Maxime) 


Split, Marjan 
Škabrnja 

Tučepi 

Vis 

Zadar, Puntamika 
Split, Sukoišan 
Budak? 

Novigrad 

Brač, Pražnice 
Gornje Sitno 
Sigurata, Dubrovnik 
Dugi otok, Božava 
Nin 

Krk, Glavotok 
Otres 

Zadar 

Zadar, Kolovare 
Brač, Smrčevik 
Drvenik 
Dubrovnik 
Korčula, Zablaće 
Metohija, Pelješac 
Pašman, Čokovac 
Pelješac, Ston 
Pridraga 

Rab, Barbat 
Šibenik, Grušine 
Ugljan 

Trogir 

Cres, Beli 

Cres, “na Loveškom" 
Krilo Jesenice 

Krk, outside of the city 
Split, square 


Split, Pazdigrad 
Stobreč 

Sumpetar 

Šibenik, Grušine 
Trogir, cathedral 
Zadar 

Krk 

Krk, Jurandvor 

Split, cathedral, crypt 


Split, Franciscan complex 


Biskupija, Crkvine 
Brač, Donji Humac 
Dubrava 

Dugi otok, Sukavac 
Hvar, Jelsa 

Lastovo 

Lučani near Sinj 
Split 

Majsan 


Shore-cape 
Settlement 
Shore 
Settlement 
Field-shore 
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Graveyard 
Graveyard 

Hill 

Mount 

City 
Field-graveyard 
City 
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Settlement 
Monastery-city 
Suburb 
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Shore 

City 
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Shore 

Shore 
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Settlement 
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City, square 
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Hill-graveyard 
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Hill 

Suburb 

Small island 
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11 
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. Marija (St. 
. Marija (St. 
. Marija (St. 
. Marija (St. 
. Marija (St. 
. Marija (St. 
. Marija (St. 
. Marija (St. 
. Marija (St. 
. Marija (St. 
. Marija (St. 
. Marija (St. 
. Marija (St. 
. Marija (St. 
. Marija (St. 
. Marija (St. 
. Marija (St. 
. Marija (St. 
. Marija (St. 
. Marija (St. 
. Marija “de taurello“ (St. Mary “de taurello") 


Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 


Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 
Mary) 


Poljica, Sukmajsin 
Župa Dubrovačka 
Nin 

Ugljan, Preko 
Biograd, cathedral 
Biskupija, cathedral 
Blizna 

Brač, Bol 

Brač, Gradac 

Brač, Gornji Humac 
Brač, Ložišće, Stomorica 
Bribir 

Budva 

Cres, Osor, cathedral 
Čiovo, Trogir 

Doclea 

Dubrovnik, Kaštel 
Dubrovnik, cathedral 
Dugi otok, Sali 
Dunave 

Golubić 

Gradac 

Hvar, Stari Grad 

Iž, Mali Iž 

Klis 

Koločep, Gornje Čelo 
Koljani Gornji 

Kotor 

Krk, cathedral 

Krk, Omišalj 

Kuti, Boka Kotorska 
Lepuri 

Lokrum 

Lopud, Šunj 


Hill-graveyard 
Graveyard 
City-monastery 
Hill 

City 
Settlement 
Graveyard 
Shore 
Settlement 
Hill 

Field 

City 

City 

City 

Shore 

City 

City 

City 
Settlement 
Settlement 
Hill 
Graveyard 
Settlement 
Graveyard 
Fortress 

Hill 

Hill 

City 

City 
Settlement 
Graveyard chapel 
Settlement 
Small island-monastery 
Field 


Male Rose, Boka Kotorska Shore 


Mrkan 

Nin 

Novigrad 
Ostrovica 

Ošljak 

Otres 

Pađene 

Pag, Novalja 
Pelješac, Ston 
Rab, cathedral 
Ratac 

Rozat 

Solin, “Gradina“ 
Solin, Otok 
Split, cathedral 
Split, western gate 
Split, Pojišan 
Split, Poljud 
Split 


Small island 
City 
Settlement 
Settlement 
Small island 
Settlement 
Graveyard 
Settlement 
Hill 

City 

City 

Hill 

City (settlement) 
Settlement 
City 

City 

Field 

Field 
Suburb 


10h 

1 1h 

gih 

gth_1 1th 
6'h-8th/gth 

gth 

gih 

gth 

1 1" 

11 

6'17/12th 
910" 
6'1-7'h/g8th_gth 
6tn/7th_g8th 

1 1" 
6'1-7'h/8th_gth 
61/10" 

11 

gih 
11h 
gih 
9.10" 
61/1111-121" 
gih 
9111" 
910" 
gth 
6/11t" 
6/9 
gth 

11 

gth 
11 
gth 
gth 
11 
6/11" 
9.111" 
gih 
6-7/101h 
gih 
9.10" 
5th_gth/gth 
gth 
5th/8th_9th/1 1th 
11 
gih 
611-7t/101h 
1 Oh 
Zth_7th 
11h 


11h 
11h 


Sv. 
Sv. 


Sv. 
Sv. 


Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 


Marija (St. Mary) 
Marija (St. Mary) 


Marija (St. Mary) 
Marija (St. Mary) 


Marija (St. Mary) 

Marija (St. Mary) 

Marija (St. Mary) 

Marija (St. Mary) 

Marija (St. Mary) 

Marija (Velika) (St. Mary the Great) 
Marija (St. Mary) 

Marija Magdalena (St. Mary Magdalene) 
Marija Magdalena (St. Mary Magdalene) 
Marija Magdalena (St. Mary Magdalene) 
Marija Magdalena (St. Mary Magdalene) 
Marija Magdalena (St. Mary Magdalene) 
Marko (St. Marcus) 

Marko (St. Marcus) 

Marko (St. Marcus) 

Marko (St. Marcus) 

Marta (St. Martha) 

Martin (St. Martin) 

Martin (St. Martin) 

Martin (St. Martin) 

Martin (St. Martin) 

Martin (St. Martin) 

Martin (St. Martin) 

Martin (St. Martin) 

Martin (St. Martin) 

Martin (St. Martin) 

Martin (St. Martin) 

Martin (St. Martin) 

Martin (St. Martin) 

Martin (St. Martin) 

Martin (St. Martin) 

Martin (St. Martin) 

Martin (St. Martin) 

Matej (St. Matthew) 

Matej (St. Matthew) 

Matej (St. Matthew) 

Matej (St. Matthew) 

Mavro (St. Maurus) 

Mavro (St. Maurus) 

Mihovil (St. Michael) 

Mihovil (St. Michael) 

Mihovil (St. Michael) 

Mihovil (St. Michael) 

Mihovil (St. Michael) 

Mihovil (St. Michael) 

Mihovil (St. Michael) 

Mihovil (St. Michael) 

Mihovil (St. Michael) 

Mihovil (St. Michael) 

Mihovil (St. Michael) 


Split, Špinut 
Split, Žnjan 

Sušac 

Šćedro 

Šipan, Biskupija 
Tukljača 

Trogir 

Zadar, Stomorica 
Zadar, chapter house 
Zadar 

Žrnovnica 

Lošinj, Nerezine 
Novigrad 
Pelješac, Ston 
Posedarje 

Split, Škrape 
Cres, Valun 
Crkvine, Biskupija 
Tivat, Pine 

Zadar, Kolovare 
Bijaći 

Brač, Bobovišće 
Cres, Martinjšćica 
Čepikuće 
Dubrovnik 
Dubrovnik, Ššumet 
Kotor 

Lepuri 

Ostrovica 

Otres 

Pelješac, Ston Humac 
Pridraga 

Rab 

Split, northern city gate 
Ston 

Trogir 

Tučepi 

Biskupija 

Knin 

Kula Atlagića 
Split, mausoleum 
Čiovo 

Lopud 

Arkanđel 

Bijaći 

Biskupija, Crkvine 
Brač, Dol 

Brnaze 

Dragović 
Dubrovnik 
Gradac 

Grbalj, Prevlaka 
Igrane 

K. Kambelovac, Lažane 


Shore 
Field 


Small island 
Small island 


Field 
Settlement 
City 

City 
City-monastery 
City 


Settlement-graveyard 


Field 
Settlement-shore 
Hill 
Settlement 
Field 

Shore 
Settlement 
Shore 
Suburb 
Field 

Hill 

Shore 

Field 

City 

Field 

City 

Field 

Field 
Settlement 
Settlement-slope 
Settlement 
City 

City 

Field 

City 

Slope 
Settlement 
Sub-settlement 
Settlement 
City 

Slope 
Shore 
Small island 
Field 
Settlement 
Mount 

Hill 

River bank 
City 
Graveyard 
Shore 
Slope 

Hill 


gt 


gt 


h/1 1th 
h_4 1h 


h/1 1th 
h/1 1th 


h_gth/9fh_1 1th 


h 


h 


h11th 
h_7th/1 1th 
11th 


11h 


h 
h 


h/gth_1 (th 


h 


11th 


11h 
11h 
11h 


gt 
gt 


6!' 


gt 


6' 
gt 
6' 


h 


h 


11h 


h/gth 
11 
11197 
h_1 1th 


h 


11h 


h/gth 
h11th 


h/9th/1 1h 


1 1 th_4 2th 
1 Oth_1 1ih 
1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

gth 
7'h_gth? 
gth 

1 1 

1 1 

1 Oh 

1 Oh 

1 1" 

gth 

gth_1 Oth 
gth_1 Oh 
gth_1 Oh 
9th/1 1th 

1 1 

1 1" 


Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 


Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 


Mihovil (St. Michael) 
Mihovil (St. Michael) 
Mihovil (St. Michael) 
Mihovil (St. Michael) 


Mihovil (St. Michael) 
Mihovil (St. Michael) 
Mihovil (St. Michael) 
Mihovil (St. Michael) 
Mihovil (St. Michael) 
Mihovil (St. Michael) 
Mihovil (St. Michael) 
Mihovil (St. Michael) 
Mihovil (St. Michael) 
Mihovil (St. Michael) 
Mihovil (St. Michael) 
Mihovil (St. Michael) 
Mihovil (St. Michael) 
Mihovil (St. Michael) 
Mihovil (St. Michael) 
Mihovil (St. Michael) 
Mihovil (St. Michael) 
Mihovil (St. Michael) 
Mihovil (St. Michael) 
Mihovil (St. Michael) 
Mihovil (St. Michael) 
Mihovil (St. Michael) 
Mihovil (St. Michael) 
Mihovil (St. Michael) 
Mihovil (St. Michael) 
Mihovil (St. Michael) 
Mihovil (St. Michael) 
Mojsije (St. Moses) 
Mojsije (St. Moses) 
Nedjelja (Holy Sunday) 
Nedjelja (Holy Sunday) 
Nedjelja (Holy Sunday) 
Nikola (St. Nicholas) 
Nikola (St. Nicholas) 
Nikola (St. Nicholas) 
Nikola (St. Nicholas) 
Nikola (St. Nicholas) 
Nikola (St. Nicholas) 
Nikola (St. Nicholas) 
Nikola (St. Nicholas) 
Nikola (St. Nicholas) 
Nikola (St. Nicholas) 
Nikola (St. Nicholas) 
Nikola (St. Nicholas) 
Nikola (St. Nicholas) 
Nikola (St. Nicholas) 
Nikola (St. Nicholas) 
Nikola (St. Nicholas) 
Nikola (St. Nicholas) 


Koločep, Donje Čelo 
Kotor 

Krk 

Lontodoclea, Martinića 
gradina 

Lopud, Sutmihajlo 
Mljet, Babino polje 
Mrkan 

Neviđane 

Nin 

Palagruža 

Pašman, Neviđane 
Prevlaka 

Pelješac, Ston 
Pridraga 

Proložac Donji 
Rogovo 

Split “in ripa maris“ 
Split, Meje 

Split, cape of Marjan 
Split, Poljud 

Split, Sutrojice 
Ston 

Susak 

Sušac 

Šibenik, Grusine 
Šipan 

Šipan, Pakljena 
Trogir, Malo polje 
Vis, Komiža 

Zadar 

Žrnovnica 

Bajnice 

Solin 

Biograd 

Brač, Gradac 
Zadar, Pusterla 
Brač, Selca 

Brela? 

Dubrovnik 

Gradac 

Kaštel Novi 
Koločep, Donje Čelo 
Krk, Omišalj 

Kula Atlagića 
Lastovo 

Lopud 

Muć 

Nin, Prahulj 

Otres 

Pag, Povljana 
Radovanovići 

Split, Sdoria 

Split, Veli Varoš 


Field 

City 
City-monastery 
City 


Shore 

Field 

Small island 
Shore 

City 

Cliff-small island 
Shore 

Shore 

Mount 
Settlement-monastery 
Field 
Settlement-monastery 
Suburb-shore 

Hill 

Shore 

Shore, cape 

Field 

Hill 

Small island-monastery 
Island 

Field 

Cliff-shore 

Field 

Field 

Field 

Unknown 

Hill 

Mount 
Settlement 

City 

Settlement 

City 

Mount 

Slope 

Suburb 
Graveyard 

Shore 
Field-graveyard 
Shore 

Settlement 

Shore 
Plain-graveyard 
Graveyard 

Hill 

Settlement 
Settlement-graveyard 
Field-monastery 
City 

Suburb on a slope 


111 
11h 
11h 
gth 


11h 
11h 
11h 
11h 
gth 
1117 
11h 
1010-111" 
1010-1110 

gth 

5th_6th/1 O'h_1 1 
gth_1 1h 

7th 

9th_10fth 

gth 
11h 
8th 
10/1111 
11h 
11h 
G'h/gth 
5th1 1th 
11h 
11h 
11h 
gth 
7'h_g8th 
5th_6th/9th_1 1 
11h 
gth_1 1h 
11h 
111 
11h 
11h 
11h 
9th_10fth 
11h 
11h 
61/1119 
gth 
61/11" 
11h 
gth 
12th 
gth_1 1h 
61/1111 
11h 
11h 
11h 


Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 


Nikola (St. Nicholas) 
Nikola (St. Nicholas) 
Nikola (St. Nicholas) 
Nikola (St. Nicholas) 
Nikola (St. Nicholas) 
Nikola (St. Nicholas) 
Pankracije (St. Pancras) 
Pavao (St. Paul) 
Pavao (St. Paul) 
Pavao (St. Paul) 
Pavao (St. Paul) 
Pelegrin (St. Peregrine) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 
Petar (St. Peter) 


Susak 

Sušac 

Tivat 

Trogir, Čiovo 
Vis, Komiža 
Zadar 

Mljet 

Mljet, Korita 
Kotor, Muo 
Palje brdo 

Split, Supaval 
Dugi otok, Savar 
Bijela, Boka Kotorska 
Bijelo polje 
Biovičino selo 
Cres, Osor 
Čiovo, Slatine 
Dubrovnik 
Dubrovnik 
Gradac 

Hvar, Vrboska 
Ilovik 

Kaštel Novi, Ostrog 
Koločep 

Kotor, Šuranj 


Krilo Jesenice, Sumpetar 


Krk, Kanajt 

Krk, Soline 

Kula Atlagića 
Lastovo, Ubli 

Livno, Rapovine 
Lopud 

Mljet, Korita 

Muć Gornji 

Omiš, Priko 

Ošlje 

Otok sv. Petra 

Oton 

Otres 

Pađene 

Pag, Novalja 
Pelješac, Ston 

Rab, Supetarska draga 
Radovin 

Solin, pod Kukom 
Solin, Šuplja crkva 
Solin, Rižinice 

Split, tower 

Split, Lučac 

Split, Solurat 
Starigrad, Paklenica 
Ston 

Šipan, Luka šipanska 
Trogir 


Small island 
Small island 
Mount 
City-monastery 
Hill-monastery 
City 

Field 

Field 

Shore 

Hill 

Shore 

Shore 

Shore 
Settlement 
Settlement 
City-monastery 
Field 

City 

City 

Graveyard 
Field 

Small island 
Shore 

Field 
Shore-monastery 
Shore 

Shore 

Field 
Settlement 
Shore 
Graveyard 
Field 

Field 
Settlement-graveyard 
River bank 

Hill 

Small island 
Graveyard 
Settlement 
Graveyard 
Settlement 
Field 
Shore-monastery 
Settlement-graveyard 
Slope 
Settlement 
Slope 

City 

Suburb 
Harbour shore 
Slope 

Field 

Hill 
City-monastery 


11h 
11h 
11h 
11h 
11h 
9th_10th 
11h 
11h 
101-111" 
11h 
gth_1 1th 
gth 
5th_gth/9th 
11h-12th 
gth 
11h 
gth_1 1th 
10/1111 
8'h_10fth 
gth_1 1th 
11-1210 
11h 
11h 
11h 
gth_1 1th 
11h 
7'h_g8th/9th 
gth 
9.11" 
61/1111 
gth 
11h 
11h 
gth 
6/11" 
gth 
11h 
10h 
gth 
9.10" 
61/1111 
6th/9th_1 1th 
11h 
G'h/gth_1 1h 
11h 
11h 
gth 
11h 
11h 
11112107 
1112107 
G'h/gth_1 Oth 
11h 
11h 


. Petar (St. Peter) 

. Petar (St. Peter) 

. Petar (St. Peter) 

. Petar (St. Peter) 

. Petar (St. Peter) 

. Platon (St. Plato) 

. Platon (St. Plato) 

. Silvestar (St. Sylvester) 
. Sofija (St. Sophia) 

. Spasitelj (St. Saviour) 
Sv. 
Sv. 


Spasitelj (St. Saviour) 


Spasitelj (Preobraženje) (St. Saviour) 


(Transfiguration) 


Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
Sv. 
. Spasitelj (St. Saviour) 
. Spasitelj (St. Saviour) 
. Spasitelj (St. Saviour) 
. Srđ (St. Sergius) 

. Srđ (St. Sergius) 

. Stjepan (St. Stephen) 
. Stjepan (St. Stephen) 
. Stjepan (St. Stephen) 
. Stjepan (St. Stephen) 
. Stjepan (St. Stephen) 
. Stjepan (St. Stephen) 
. Stjepan (St. Stephen) 
. Stjepan (St. Stephen) 
. Stjepan (St. Stephen) 
. Stjepan (St. Stephen) 
. Stjepan (St. Stephen) 
. Stjepan (St. Stephen) 
. Stjepan (St. Stephen) 
. Stjepan (St. Stephen) 
. Stjepan (St. Stephen) 
. Stjepan (St. Stephen) 
. Stjepan (St. Stephen) 
. Stjepan (St. Stephen) 
. Stjepan (St. Stephen) 
. Stjepan (St. Stephen) 
. Stjepan (St. Stephen) 
. Teodor (St. Theodor) 
. Teodor (St. Theodor) 
. Teodor (St. Theodor) 
. Teodor (St. Theodor) 
. Teodor (St. Theodor) 
. Teodor (St. Theodor) 
. Toma (St. Thomas) 

. Toma (St. Thomas) 

. Toma (St. Thomas) 

. Toma (St. Thomas) 

. Toma (St. Thomas) 


Spasitelj (?) (St. Saviour) 


Spasitelj (St. Saviour) 
Spasitelj (St. Saviour) 
Spasitelj (St. Saviour) 


Ulcinj 
Vrlika 
Zadar 
Zadar (“Argata“) 
Zavala 
Cres, Osor 
Zadar 
Biševo 
Knin 
Cetina 
Drvar 
Dubrovnik 


Glamoč, Spasovina 
Kljaci 

Knin 

Lopud 

Pađene 

Plavno 

Ulcinj 

Koločep, Bige 
Tivat 

Biskupija 

Brač, Pučišće 
Dubrovnik, Pustijerna 
Golubić 

Gorica near Imotski 
Hvar, Stari Grad 
Herceg Novi 
Jesenice 


Kaštel Sućurac, Sustipan 


Knin 

Otres 

Pelješac, Ston 

Solin, Otok 

Split 

Ston 

Skolj, Boka Kotorska 
Topolo 

Vranovići 

Vrutci near Sarajevo 
Dubrovnik 

Zadar 

Stari Bar 

Brač, Bol 

Brač, Nerežišće 
Čiovo, Okrug Gornji 
Dubrovnik 

Pelješac, Metohija 
Split, western gate 
Biograd 

Brač, Naselo 

Brač, Nerežišće 
Dubrovnik 


City 
Graveyard 
City 

City 

Field 

Shore 

City 

Small island 
Field 
Settlement-graveyard 
Graveyard 
Suburb 


Field 
Graveyard 
Sub-settlement-mount 
Mount 
Graveyard 
Graveyard 
City 

Field 
Mount 
Field? 
Graveyard 
City 

Hill 

Field 

Field 

Hill 
Graveyard 
Shore 
Sub-settlement-slope 
Settlement 
Field 
Settlement 
Peninsula-monastery 
Field 

Small island 
Field 
Peninsula 
Hill 

City 

City 

City 

Shore 

Slope 

Shore 

City 
Graveyard 
City 
City-monastery 
Field 

Field 
Suburb 


gt 


h-1 1h 


h 


11h 


gt 
gt 
gt 


h/1 1th 
h/1 2th 
h/8th/1 1h 


h 
h 


h 


h/9th_1 1th 


h 


h 41th 


h 


11107 


gt 
gt 
gt 


h_10th 


h 
h 


11h 
11h 


6' 


11h 


8' 


11h 


gt 
6!' 


10h 


6! 


gt 


5' 
5' 
6!' 
6' 


gt 


11 


h 


h/1 1th 
h/gth 


h 


h 


h/9th_1 (th 


h/7th_gth 


h 


h 


h/1 Oth_1 1th 


"7/1 Oh 
h/1 1th 


h 
h 
h 


h 


h/8th_gth 
h_gth/gth 
"7th/11fh 
VARKU 


11h 


h11th 


11h 
11h 
11h 
11h 


6' 
gt 


h/1th 
h_1 1th 


Sv. Toma (St. Thomas) Kašić Field gt 

Sv. Toma (St. Thomas) Kuti Slope 11" 

Sv. Toma (St. Thomas) Nin, Vrsi Field 11-1210 
Sv. Toma (St. Thomas) Prčanj, Boka Kotorska Shore gm 

Sv. Toma (St. Thomas) Rab City 11" 

Sv. Toma (St. Thomas) Split, Brodarica Shore 11117 
Sv. Toma (St. Thomas) Split, baptistery crypt City 8'h_gth 
Sv. Toma (St. Thomas) Zadar City 6th/9th 
Sv. Trifon (St. Tryphon) Kotor City g" 

Sv. Trojstvo (St. Trinity) Biskupija Settlement gm? 

Sv. Trojstvo (St. Trinity) Split, Poljud Field 8th 

Sv. Trojstvo (St. Trinity) Zadar, cathedral complex City 8th 

Sv. Ursula (St. Ursula) Dubrovnik, sv. Jakov Shore 11" 

Sv. Ursula (St. Ursula) Zadar City 9.111" 
Sv. Vid (St. Vitus) Brač, Dol Mount 111-121h 
Sv. Vid (St. Vitus) Brač, Vidova gora Hill 6/11" 
Sv. Vid (St. Vitus) Cres, Srem Hill 6'"/9t_1 11h 
Sv. Vid (St. Vitus) Hvar, Vrbanj Field 111-121 
Sv. Vid (St. Vitus) Karlobag Settlement To 

Sv. Vid (St. Vitus) Klis Fortress 9.1111 
Sv. Vid (St. Vitus) Koločep Graveyard 10-1111 
Sv. Vid (St. Vitus) Korčula, Žrnovo Graveyard 110 

Sv. Vid (St. Vitus) Krk, Dobrinj Settlement 116" 

Sv. Vid (St. Vitus) Koločep Plain 10-1111 
Sv. Vid (St. Vitus) Split Suburb 110 

Sv. Vid (St. Vitus) Zadar City gt 

Sv. Viktor (St. Victor) Dugi otok, Telašćica Field gt 

Sv. Vital (St. Vitalis) Tarce, Divulje, Kaštela Shore gt 

All Saints Brač Field 11h 

All Saints Dubrovnik Suburb 9.111" 
All Saints Krković Settlement gt 

Sv. Vlaho (sv. Blaž) (St. Blaise) Dubrovnik City, cathedral 11" 


The presented list leads to certain conclusions, prima- 
rily concerning the frequency of the most represented 
patron-saints and the cultic influences important in 
Early Medieval Dalmatia. 


Frequency of patron-saints 


The first conclusion deriving from the presented list re- 
fers to the exceptionally great popularity of some of the 
listed patron-saints, and most frequently across all the 
centuries of the Early Middle Ages. 


The presented overview shows that the cult of St. Mary 
as the patron-saint in over 60 churches was especially 
developed in Early Medieval Dalmatia, as well as in 
other areas of Europe in that period. The greatest 
number of churches dedicated to the Mother of God 
belongs to the earlier Pre-Romanesque period (7-98 
century), and among some of them the cult of St. Mary 
transferred from the Early Christian period to the Early 


Middle Ages. The worship of the Mother of God whi- 
ch is present in the overall history of Christianity was 
particularly emphasised in the Early Middle Ages on 
the territory which was in the possession of the barba- 
ric peoples of the Arianism sect during the migration. 
Therefore after the eradication of Arianism, that cult si- 
gnified to some extent the affirmation of the orthodox 
Christianity. 


The greatest number of Dalmatian (and generally East 
Adriatic) cathedrals were dedicated to the Mother of 
God. Northwest to southeast, those are the cathedrals 
in Poreč, Pula, Krk, Osor, Rab, Biograd, Knin (Kosovo), 
Split, Dubrovnik, Kotor. 


In some of them the cult of the local martyr and pa- 
tron, who became the co-titular of the cathedral with 
the Mother of God, is also worshipped. In Split it is St. 
Domnius, who became a very popular titular during 
and since the Early Middle Ages, even though the main 
altar always remained dedicated to the Mother of God, 


that is to say, to the Assumption of the Holy Virgin. In 
some churches, as in Dubrovnik, St. Blaise as the local 
patron replaced the Mother of God and temporarily 
became the primary titular of the Pre-Romanesque cat- 
hedral, but St. Mary returned as the patron-saint in the 
Early Romanesque period and a new church in the city 
centre was dedicated to St. Blaise in the High Middle 
Ages. In Kotor, St. Mary was the patron-saint of the ol- 
dest church in town, but in the 9" century the cult of St. 
Tryphon became and remained to this day the titular of 
the Kotor cathedral. 


Mary's churches are predominantly found in the cities, 
located on the main square (Split, Trogir, Dubrovnik), 
near the city gate or on other prominent locations (Za- 
dar), in the castrum (Bribir, Dubrovnik), and in the cen- 
tres of smaller settlements. The Mother of God is the 
titular of some monastery churches (Nin, Zadar, Split, 
Lokrum), and in places she is the co-titular with other 
patron-saints (St. Martin and St. Gregory the Pope in 
Split; St. Theodor in Split and in Bol on Brač). On some 
sites Mary co-occurs with St. Stephen (Crkvine in Bi- 
skupija, Solin-Otok, Golubić). A significant fact is that 
the Mother of God co-occurs with St. Stephen on sites 
associated with the royal estate (court or mausoleum). 
In the 9" century in Biskupija, the Mother of God co- 
occurs with St. Stephen, the patron of the royal family. 
The said patron-saints occur in the 10" century in the 
ruler's church mausoleum on Otok in Solin5'7 and in 
the church in Golubić near Knin, also one of the rulers' 
centres of the Early Croatian state. 


The cult of Christ the Saviour was particularly deve- 
loped in the Carolingian West Europe, hence it leads 
to conclusions concerning the appearance of westwerk 
(westwork) in Pre-Romanesque architecture.?!* In Pre- 
Romanesque Dalmatia, so many churches with the 
Saviour as the patron-saint have not yet been discove- 
red, at least so far, but a significant fact is that, among 
the known ones, the majority are located in the area of 
Knin, which implies a Carolingian cultic influence in 
the county of Knin and the Cetina parish in the second 
half of the 9" century; the said area contains numerous 
examples of westwork, and is prominently found in the 
most preserved westwork church from the Croatian 
Pre-Romanesque period (St. Saviour in Cetina). In the 
Carolingian period Christ the Saviour was also the pa- 
tron-saint of the Early Medieval church in Drvar, which 
was dated by the preserved liturgical furnishing, jud- 
ging by the toponym Spasovina (Salvation). 


57 V. Delonga (2000), 1, 248. 
58 €, Heitz (1963), 77 ss. 


The most represented titular of the Early Medieval 
churches in Dalmatia after the Mother of God was the 
archangel Michael (who occurs in over 30 churches). 
His popularity on the East Adriatic, as everywhere else 
in Europe, can be explained by the attempt to glorify 
“the commander of the heavenly army“ and the vic- 
tor against the rebellious angels, especially after the 
triumph of the orthodox Christianity over Arianism 
and the legends of his holy appearance (in the cave of 
Monte Gargano in Italy, on Castel Sant' Angelo in Rome 
and on Mont-Saint-Michel in France). The popularity 
of the champion angel lasted throughout the entire 
Pre-Romanesque period, just as it did in the Early Ro- 
manesque period, as is evident from the dating of his 
churches in Dalmatia erected within the cities, but to a 
greater extent in the extraurban territories, especially 
on hilltops, capes and other sites where the “angel co- 
mmander“ was invited to contribute to the annulment 
of heresy as the patron-saint. The significant example 
of that occurrence is the conversion of the temple of the 
ancient goddess Diana to the church right at the cape of 
the Marjan peninsula in Split. 


Michael the Archangel is the titular of the churches bu- 
ilt in the Late Antiquity fortresses used and transfor- 
med in the Early Middle Ages (St. Michael (sv. Mihajlo) 
in Ston, St. Michael (sv. Mihovil) in collibus in Split, St. 
Michael's church (Mijoljača) - Brnaze). The church in 
the Early Medieval Lontodoclea, the refuge of the peo- 
ple from ancient Doclea, is also dedicated to St. Michael 
the Archangel. 


St. George had the similar patron-saint role; there are 
about thirty churches dedicated to him, mainly on pro- 
minent locations of the littoral landscape, hilltops and 
slopes, peninsular capes and in fields, because the cult 
of the said saint who entered the circle of hagiography 
through legends and not martyrdom is also connected 
with the protection of land, crops, the environment and 
cattle. In that role St. George often replaced the pagan 
ancient deities, which explains the construction of his 
church right next to the temple of Diana on the Marjan 
cape. The churches of St. George above Nerežišće and 
St. Michael above Dol on the island of Brač were erec- 
ted on the hilltop and their location further emphasises 
the significance of their respective patron-saints. 


St. Peter and St. Nicholas are also substantially repre- 
sented as patron-saints, each with around thirty Early 
Medieval churches in Dalmatia (counting only the ones 


Figure 177: The location of the Early Medieval churches on the 
hills of the island of Brač: a) St. Michael above Dol, 
b) St. George above Nerežišće, c) church of St. Nicholas above 
Selca visible from afar to seafarers 


with preserved material remains or traces). The apostle 
patron is predominantly the titular of the Early Christi- 
an churches which continued in the Early Middle Ages, 
but also those which were built in different Pre-Roma- 
nesque periods. St. Peter was, until the 9 century, the 
titular of the Zadar cathedral, but that city obtained its 
patron-saint in the Pre-Romanesque period, the Sirmi- 
an martyr St. Anastasia, whose bones were transferred 
by Dontus, the bishop of Zadar. Peter's churches are 
found in almost all cities, but also in many smaller set- 
tlements in graveyards, hills and fields. 


The cult of St. Nicholas developed after the saint's 
holy relics were transferred to Bari, and it was prima- 
rily acknowledged by seafarers, therefore his churches 
are usually located in port cities and settlements, on 
islands, usually on locations visible from the sea, and 
mainly date back to the 11'" century, in the Late Pre-Ro- 
manesque, that is to say, the Early Romanesque period. 


Numerous churches are dedicated to St. John because 
they collectively reflect the worship of the two saints 
with the same name. St. John the Baptist is more wor- 
shiped that St. John the Evangelist and all baptisteries 
are dedicated to him; he appears as the patron-saint of 
churches around settlements, on hilltops and in fields. 


St. Martin, the bishop from Tours, also belongs to the 
group of the most worshiped saints of the Early Middle 
Ages; he was the titular of around twenty churches in 
Dalmatia in that period. His city churches are often lo- 
cated near squares and the city gates, but they are also 
found in smaller settlements. 


Among the most numerous patron-saints with ten or 
more churches there are St. Stephen, St. Thomas, St. 
Lawrence, and St Lucas. St. Stephen is very significant 
in the Early Middle Ages as the patron-saint of the Cro- 
atian ruler's family; the basilica in Crkvine in Bisku- 
pija was dedicated to the St. Stephen and to St. Mary 
(...Marie nec non et sancti Stefani...) and the basilica on 
Otok in Solin was also dedicated to the said saint, whi- 
ch functioned as the mausoleum of the Croatian kings. 
At the end of the Early Middle Ages, St. Stephen be- 
came the patron-saint of the Hungarian ruler's house 
which ruled in Croatia in the High Middle Ages. 


The patron St. Bartholomew appears in the Early Medi- 
eval churches associated with the rulers' estates (Knin, 
Ždrapanj, Galovac, Tršci). 


Some patron-saints are conspicuously represented only 
in certain areas. On three Elaphite islands (Šipan, Lo- 
pud and Koločep) the list of the same titulars is evident 
(the Saints Peter, Nicholas, John and Michael). 


The attribution of two, three or more patron-saints to 
one church is a very interesting occurrence."! From 
the Early Christian to the Romanesque period, St. Co- 
smas and Damien are the most represented pair of sa- 
ints; they were popular for their medical and healing 
powers. Some less common or completely unusual pa- 
irs are also found, for example, St. Peter and St. Moses 
(Solin) joined together probably as the personalities at 


5 M. Marasović-Alujević has written about it in the hagiographic corpus of the Early Medieval Split (2002), 36. 


the top of the hagiographic scale of the New and the 
Old Testament. There are more examples of three titu- 
lars, for example, St, Martin, the Mother of God and St. 
Gregory the Pope, who are mentioned on the altar rail 
of the church of St. Martin in Split. 


From the perspective of the hierarchical position of 
the patron-saints, an interesting inscription was found 
in the Pre-Romanesque church from the 9" century in 
Otres, where the following titulars are listed: St. Peter, 
St. Mary, St. George, St. Stephen, St. Chrysogonus and 
the Holy Cross. The name of St. Chrysogonus as one 
of the co-titulars is understandable, because it is a bu- 
ilding from the Zadar area where the said saint com- 
monly occurs. 


Cult influences 


Based on the presented corpus certain conclusions can 
be drawn about the appearance and development of 
the cult of some patron-saints, that is to say, the dif- 
ferent influences can be explained which affected the 
Early Medieval hagiographic corpus in Dalmatia. 


Based on the names of churches, four different catego- 
ries of titulars can be distinguished which might expla- 
in the cult influences of Early Medieval Dalmatia. The- 
se categories include the titulars of: 


* Early Christian continuity 
* Western cult circle 

e Eastern cult circle 

* Local cult 


The examination of the patron-saints from the perspec- 
tive of cult development has led to a renewed empha- 
sis placed on some aforementioned patron-saints, who 
were presented in the earlier chapter according to their 
statistical representation in the Early Medieval period 
and associated here with the development of the cult 
influence. 


Cult continuity from the Early Christian period 


The earlier cult tradition in Dalmatia is illustrated 
by the patron-saints from the Early Christian period 
between the 4" and 7" century," who were intensely 
worshiped in the Early Middle Ages. 


It has already been mentioned that the Early Medie- 
val churches continued the worship of St. Mary from 


the period of the Late Antiquity when, besides the afo- 
rementioned cathedrals, the churches in Solin, Pharia 
(Stari Grad on Hvar) and Novalja on Pag were also 
dedicated to the Mother of God.?! Many other chur- 
ches within the ancient cities were also dedicated to St. 
Mary, for example, in Zadar, Trogir and the extra-urban 
graveyard churches (in Omiš, Ston). 


The Mother of God was also the titular of the Early 
Christian village churches especially on the islands 
(Ošljak, Brač, Šipan), in Kaštela, on Drid, and in Gre- 
bašnica. 


The cult of St. John, the Baptist of Christ, developed in 
the Christian world in the 5'" and 6'" centuries, especi- 
ally in Ravenna and Aquileia, is confirmed in the Early 
Christian Dalmatia by one of the dual basilicas in Stari 
Grad on Hvar and churches in Bijaći and Telašćica on 
Dugi otok. In the Early Middle Ages the patron-saint 
is assumed by the baptisteries, as is the case with the 
adapted ancient temple in Split and the baptistery in 
Bijaći. 

St. Michael the Archangel belongs to those saints who- 
se cult developed only at the end of Antiquity (5%-6% 
centuries) and suddenly expanded in the Early Middle 
Ages. The cult development of the most popular arc- 
hangel who is at the top of the hierarchal scale of mi- 
litary saints encompasses thus the first centuries of the 
Early Middle Ages, but is revived at its end. 


The cult of another archangel, Gabriel, who announ- 
ced to the Mother of God the arrival of Christ, has no 
ancient tradition, but it occurs in the Middle Ages, for 
example in the church of St. Mary in Biskupija and St. 
Martha in Bijaći, as well as the Boka Kotorska church of 
St. Gabriel on the small island of Gabrio. 


The cult of St. Peter, the first Roman bishop, was early 
rooted in Dalmatia. It is attested by the consecration of 
the cathedral in Zadar, one of the most important anci- 
ent cities in the East Adriatic, to the apostolic leading 
personality, and his worship in smaller municipal cen- 
tres like Muccur (Makarska), Oneum (Omiš), Andetri- 
um (Gornji Muć), as well as on the islands (Brač), and 
coastal settlements (Kaštela, Poljica, Ston). 


In the Early Middle Ages the worship of St. Peter was 
revived at the end of the Pre-Romanesque and ongoing 
during the Early Romanesque period, as corroborated 
by the churches in Osor, Split, Solin, Dubrovnik, on Ve- 
lebit, as well as on the Elaphite islands. 


For the titulars of the Early Christian churches in Dalmatia cfr. B. Migotti (1992), 225 ss. 


9%! N. Cambi (1972b), 43 ss. 


St. Paul, another great apostle who spread the word of 
Christ, did not leave significant traces in the hagiograp- 
hic corpus of the Early Christian Dalmatia, but is still 
present on the list of the Early Medieval churches (Split 
and Mljet, together with St. Peter). 


The worship of the first deacon and martyr St. Stephen 
developed mainly after the transfer of his holy relics to 
Jerusalem in 415, and especially after his cult expan- 
ded in Rome in the second half of the 5" century. In the 
Early Christian Dalmatia the believers predominantly 
accepted him from the beginning of the 6'" century in 
the cities (Epidaurus, Iader, Stamnum) and smaller set- 
tlements (Poljica littoral, Kaštela) and on islands (Brač- 
Pučišće, Šolta-Grohote, Stipanska) where the patron-sa- 
int is worshiped in the oldest monastery communities. 


In the Early Middle Ages his worship continued in the 
cities and extra-urban Benedictine monasteries (Susti- 
pan in Split) and centres of the Early Croatian state (So- 
lin-Otok). 


From other apostles, St. Andrew has stronger roots in 
the Early Christian Dalmatia, to whom the churches in 
Spalatum, Dubrovnik and on certain Dalmatian islands 
are dedicated. 


In the Early medieval Dalmatia there is a continuity of 
St. Lawrence worship, whose cult was developed espe- 
cially in the cities and which was located usually at the 
squares (Zadar, Split, Trogir). 


The popularity of the biblical saints in Early Christian 
Dalmatia is confirmed by a wooden reliquary mounted 
in bronze with personalities such as Abraham, Isaac, 
Noah, Moses and Daniel and the churches from that 
period, for example, St. Daniel in Seget. However, in 
the Early Middle Ages the cult of the Old Testament 
saints developed to a greater extent, as is evident from 
the churches of St. Moses (together with St. Peter) in 
Solin, and St. Elias in Rupotine near Solin, in Donji Hu- 
mac on Brač and on Lopud. 


Patron-saints from the western cult circle 


The titulars of the West European cult circle appeared 
in Dalmatia with the political and cultural influence 
exerted primarily by the Frankish state in the Carolin- 
gian period. St. Leonard and St. Martha, St. Gallus and 
St. Martin belong to that circle, while the western influ- 
ence from the Apennine (and indirectly from the Iberi- 
an) area is reflected by the patron-saints: St. Benedict, 
St. Cassian, St. Gregory the Pope, St. Maxime, St. Lucy, 
St. Isadore and St. Jacob. 


By becoming a very important centre in the Carolingi- 
an period, the city of Nin was at the time under strong 
influence from the Milanese saints, as attested to by the 
so-called Nin triad composed of St. Ambrose, St. Mar- 
cella and St. Asel of Milan. 


It has already been mentioned that the occurrence of 
the wide-spread cult of St. Saviour in certain areas (for 
example, Knin and Cetina) is associated with the Caro- 
lingian influence. 


Patron-saints from the eastern cult circle 


A significant number of patron-saints in Dalmatia be- 
long to the Byzantine cult circle, indicated by the fo- 
Uowing titulars: St. Basil, St. George, St. Lucas. St. 
Theodor. The cult of St. Nicholas is also of the eastern 
origin, and it is somewhat corroborated by the attribute 
“Greek“ used among the people for the said patron-sa- 
int church on Lopud. In terms of that influence, there 
is a group of “Adriatic Byzantine“ saints including St. 
Apollinaire, St. Maurus and St. Vitus. 


Local worship patron-saints 


A significant number of the Early Medieval churches 
in Dalmatia are reflected by the cult of the local titulars 
in certain cities, that is to say, areas of Dalmatia. It is 
usually the cult of certain city patrons, for example St. 
Domnius, the martyr from Solin and patron of Split, 
St. Blaise, patron of Dubrovnik. St. Tryphon, patron of 
Kotor, St. Anastasia, the titular of the Zadar cathedral, 
and St. Chrysogonus worshiped in the wider Zadar all 
the way to the Kvarner islands. 


The titulars of some churches changed in the Early 
Middle Ages, whose position or architectural structu- 
re demonstrates the Pre-Romanesque continuity of the 
Early Christian period. In Zadar cathedral, St. Peter the 
Apostle from Late Antiquity was replaced by St. Ana- 
stasia after her holy relics had been transported from 
Byzantium. In Split cathedral, St. Mary remained the 
patron-saint until the Early Middle Ages, but she was 
replaced then by the better known titular St. Domni- 
us with co-titulars St. Anastasius, also a martyr from 
Solin, and St. Cosmas and Damien. In Bijaći, the Early 
Christian titular St. John was replaced in the Carolingi- 
an period by St. Martha, but in the High Middle Ages 
revived once again the name of the previous Early 
Christian patron-saint. 


An exceptional case includes the church of St. Trinity 
renovated by St. Donatus in the Carolingian period, of 
which he later became the popular titular. 


3. Architecture and liturgy 


Types of ecclesiastical buildings 


In the Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque archi- 
tecture in Dalmatia there are various- types of churches: 
from cathedral to baptisteries and parish churches, or 
from funeral oratories and mausoleums to votive buil- 
dings. 


Cathedral complex 


The cathedral complex in the Early Middle Ages, as 
well as in the previous Early Christian period, is usu- 
ally a complex architectural, spatial and functional 
entity composed of the cathedral, baptistery, bishop“s 
residence, and, in some cases, special bishops' chapels 
or oratories. 


Cathedrals 


Historical sources and preserved remains in the Dalma- 
tian and Kvarner bishops' cities provide an abundance 
of data on the cathedrals of the Pre-Romanesque and 
Early Romanesque period. Among them Zadar, Krk, 
Osor and Rab maintained the role of the diocesan seat 
obtained in the Late Antiquity, while others achieved 
it as late as the Early Middle Ages, for example, Split, 
the urban successor of Salona, Trogir, and Dubrovnik, 
the successor of Epidaurus. In some cities, for exam- 
ple, Nin and Knin (Biskupija), the role of the centre of 
political power in the Early Medieval Croatian state re- 
flected on their role as the seat of the Croatian bishop. 
In the church organisation of Early Medieval Dalma- 
tia, the Church of Split was the most significant as the 
successor of the renowned Salonitan metropolitanate, 
corroborated by the church councils held in the Split 
cathedral in 925 and 928, and 1060 and 1075. 


It is, therefore, understandable that, from the perspec- 
tive of church significance, Split cathedral was the most 
renowned cathedral in Early Medieval Dalmatia. The 
existence of the well-preserved Jupiter's temple in 
Diocletian's Palace (in the dual function of the monu- 
mental main temple and the mausoleum of its owner), 
removed the need of constructing a new Pre-Roma- 
nesque cathedral in Split, therefore that city received 


%2 Toma Arhiđakon (2003), 48-49. 
55 DAI (1944), ch. 29. P. Vežić (2001a), 301-314. 


a luxurious cathedral, exceptionally built, luxuriously 
decorated and very suitable for fulfilling the role of the 
diocesan and metropolitanate seat with its form as the 
central-plan type of building. The Early Medieval aut- 
hors such as Constantine Porphyrogennetos and Adam 
of Paris noticed the grandeur of that building, which 
had a considerable influence on the development of 
the Early Christian and Pre-Romanesque architecture 
in the region and wider territories. In order to function 
as a cathedral, first they needed to remove the “pagan 
idols"*“ and perform smaller construction works, for 
example, to open the southern gate and construct new 
stone furnishings. 


Southeast from the cathedral there was the archdioce- 
san complex, which encompassed a large surface area 
all the way to the southeast tower, and immediately so- 
uth from the cathedral the church of St. Matthew was 
erected on the ancient walls, functioning as the archdi- 
ocesan mausoleum. Only the baptistery, located in pla- 
ce of a small ancient temple, did not have a direct link 
with the cathedral because it was within the western 
temenos, on the other side of Peristyle. 


Among the Dalmatian cathedrals, the Zadar cathedral 
was vastly important. The said cathedral was not built 
in the Early Medieval period either, because there was 
a well-preserved Early Christian cathedral, monumen- 
tal and luxuriously decorated, as attested by Constan- 
tine Porphyrogennetos, who compared it to the church 
of Chalkoprateia in Constantinople."“ There was also 
no need for greater constructional interventions, the- 
refore the transformation was limited only to the de- 
coration of pastophoria and the procurement of new 
furnishings in the Early Middle Ages, when upon the 
translocation of the relics during the bishop Donatus, 
St. Anastasia became the titular of the cathedral instead 
of the previous titular St. Peter. 


The Early Medieval period inherited from the ancient 
structure the cathedral complex which encompassed 
the baptistery from the southern side and the bishop“s 
palace in the southwest, and complemented it by con- 
structing the special bishop's church of St. Trinity on 
the southeast side. 


There is no solid archaeological data about Trogir ca- 
thedral, but the historical and archaeological circum- 
stances point to the conclusion that an Early Christian 
church continued also into the Early Middle Ages. Co- 
njecture concerns the apsis remains were supported by 
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Figure 178: Early Medieval Dalmatian cathedrals: a) Split, 
b) Zadar, c) Dubrovnik, d) Biskupija 


probe excavations.“ Recent research indicates the exi- 
stence of a smaller central-plan building with the apsis 
on the eastern side, immediately south of the wall of 
the present day Romanesque cathedral of St. Lawren- 
ce?" therefore the discovery of these remains could be 
interpreted as revealing the primary baptistery of the 
Pre-Romanesque cathedral. However, the assumption 
that the Pre-Romanesque church of St. Barbara (origi- 
nally dedicated to St. Martin) with a central-plan bu- 
ilding as baptistery could act as the cathedral in the 


54 [, Babić (1985a), 25 ss. 


Early Middle Ages has proved to be erroneous.** Some 
of the fragments of the stone furnishings from the rich 
collection of the Museum of the City of Trogir belonged 
to the Early Medieval inventory of the cathedral, which 
mainly consisted of the Pre-Romanesque altar rail. 


The Nin cathedral of St. Asel also used the earlier area of 
the Early Christian parish church," which was monu- 
mentalised when it became a cathedral. The Pre-Roma- 
nesque baptistery was built next to the Early Christian 
church on the northern side, and the northern side of 
the complex was probably closed by the bishop's resi- 
dence. 


Biograd only in the Early Middle Ages become a bis- 
hops' city, hence it built its cathedral in place of the 
earlier church of St. Mary in the 9" century, as can be 
concluded from the architectural and sculptural featu- 
res, maintaining probably the same patron-saint in the 
Early Croatian period as well. A cross-shaped plan of 
baptismal well was found in a section of the southern 
aisle, which shows that a special baptistery building 
was not built there, but they used the cathedral for chri- 
stening ceremonies. 


The Early Medieval bishop's seat in Knin was located 
next to the royal estate in the village of Kosovo (present 
day Biskupija), several kilometres away from the very 
Knin city (castrum). The Pre-Romanesque church of St. 
Mary functioned as the Knin cathedral until the end of 
the 12" century, when the bishop of Knin sought refu- 
ge in the city of Knin. A part of the ruler“s court north 
from the Pre-Romanesque basilica could be used as the 
bishop's palace. The research around the basilica has 
not discovered the remains of a baptistery in Biskupija, 
but parts of the baptising well have been found, which 
leads to the conclusion that, as in Biograd, one of the 
naves of the three-aisled basilica was used for the bap- 
tism ceremony.?* 


The first cathedral of Early Medieval Dubrovnik was the 
church of St. Blaise erected around the 10 century and 
partitioned in the 11'" century, when it became the me- 
tropolitanate of the main church in the South Adriatic 
area." In the 12" century the Romanesque cathedral 
dedicated to St. Mary was built above that church. This 
renewed the cult continuity of the titular of the oldest 
church in Dubrovnik, erected at the dawn of the Early 


55 The unpublished research of the Conservation Department in Split conducted by R. Bužančić. 
5% The construction of church of St. Martin has hitherto been most thoroughly examined by R. Bužančić (1995), 241-251. 
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Middle Ages inside a castellum on the cliff at the nuc- 
leus of the future city. Immediately west from the cat- 
hedral the remains of the Pre-Romanesque baptistery 
were discovered. 


The common denominator of the three Early Medieval 
cathedrals on the Kvarner islands — Krk, Osor and Rab 
— was the use of the original Early Christian area with 
the Pre-Romanesque stone furnishing, and the dedica- 
tion to St. Mary, which once again emphasises the great 
importance of the Mother of God as the patron-saint at 
the beginning of the Early Middle Ages in our country 
and many other Mediterranean and European countri- 
es. 


The original Early Christian cathedral in Kotor was 
dedicated to St. Mary, but the construction of the 
Andreatius's church of St. Tryphon in the 9" century 
created favourable circumstances for that building to 
assume the role of the cathedral in the Early Middle 
Ages. 


Special-purpose bishops' churches (chapels) within 
the cathedral complex 


In the Early Christian and Early Medieval ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture bishops' chapels appeared within the 
cathedral complexes. The Zadar church of St. Dona- 
tus is the most monumental example of the bishop's 
“chapel“ built as a large rotunda with the three-apsidal 
presbytery and the two-storey area in the immediate 
vicinity of the longitudinal basilica of the cathedral. 


In the Adriatic area there is a similar case of two diffe- 
rent types of buildings within the same bishop's com- 
plex on Torcello, a small island in the Venetian lagoon. 
The longitudinal Early Romanesque basilica functio- 
ning as a cathedral is dedicated to the Assumption of 
the Holy Mother, with the nearby church of St. Fosca 
which displays prominent characteristics of a central- 
plan building. 


The bishop“s chapel is not an unusual occurrence even 
before the Early Middle Ages. It occurs as a separate 
area outside of the cathedral in Ravenna, where the 
bishop's chapel was considerably smaller. However, 
the monumental central-plan church of St. Vitalis was 
built in the same city in the Iustinianus's period. The 
occurrence of a separate bishop“s church is not unusual 
in the East Adriatic in the High Middle Ages either; the 


5% M. Jurković (1992c), 223-236. 


Figure 179: Special-purpose bishops“ churches in the cathedral 
complex: a) St. Trinity in Zadar, Pre-Romanesque example, 
b), c) Torcello, cathedral complex with the cathedral of the 

Assumption of the Mother of God and the central-plan church 

of St. Fosca 


Romanesque church of St. Quirinus in Krk, which ex- 
tended from the west side of the cathedral of St. Mary, 
has been interpreted as the bishop's chapel as well." 


Baptisteries 


From the first centuries of Christianity baptisteries 
were generally built in the immediate vicinity of the 
bishops“ churches, although recent research has dis- 
covered Early Christian baptisteries in Dalmatia loca- 
ted within the parish churches in smaller settlements 
which were a considerable distance from the diocesan 
seats. Although only around ten Early Christian cathe- 
drals are known in Dalmatia, as many as fifty baptiste- 
ries have been found, which were erected between the 
4" and the 7" century.5! 


Many of those baptisteries also continued to fulfil the- 
ir liturgical function in the period of the Early Middle 
Ages, therefore we rarely encounter baptisteries erected 
in the Pre-Romanesque period. It is understandable, if 
we take into account the fact that the baptisteries, as 
small arched buildings, resisted demolition better than 
the Early Christian basilicas, while on the other hand, 
the Pre-Romanesque period did not bring substantial 
changes to the baptism ceremony, therefore it did not 
reflect on more significant changes with respect to the 
formation of Late Antiquity baptisteries. 


Near the majority of cathedrals in Pre-Romanesque 
Dalmatia, baptisteries have been discovered as separa- 
te buildings. The remains of the baptising wells found 
in places within the cathedral confirm another much 
rarer variant of a cathedral complex without the sepa- 
rate baptistery building. 


From the hitherto unknown corpus we can distinguish 
several different types of the Early Medieval baptisteri- 
es in Dalmatia with respect to their genesis. 


Baptisteries of the Early Christian continuity 


A significant number of the Dalmatian cathedrals whi- 
ch maintain spatial continuity from the Early Christian 
period into the Early Middle Ages also maintain the 
continuity of the baptistery building next to the cathe- 
dral. This is the case for the cathedrals in Zadar, Krk, 
Osor, as well as the baptisteries found with churches 
which are not cathedrals, for example, the church of St. 
Martha in Bijaći.?* 


The Early Christian baptistery was used in the Early 
Middle Ages in Zadar, built in the 6'" century south 
from the cathedral near the other areas of the baptism 


81. P Chevalier (1996), II, 184. 


Figure 180: Baptising well in the Split baptistery made of the 
Pre-Romanesque slabs is one of the latest examples of baptism 
by immersion 


ceremony. Although there are no traces of its Pre-Ro- 
manesque function, it is undisputable because the Ro- 
manesque baptising well was preserved, which corro- 
borates the continuity of the baptism ceremony at least 
until the 13" century. 


The baptistery of the Krk cathedral, which was restruc- 
tured in the Early Christian period in one hall that da- 
tes from the Roman period, probably continued to ser- 
ve the same purpose in the Pre-Romanesque period as 
well, as did the baptistery in Osor, which was erected 
as a separate building immediately north of the cathe- 
dral. 


5% With his new research into this issue, A. Milošević, as he reported to the author of the present edition, has opened the possibility of dating 


the baptistery back to the Pre-Romanesque period. 


Another example is Rab cathedral, which received new 
liturgical furnishings in the Pre-Romanesque period 
and used the Early Christian baptistery, which was 
probably extended by the semi-circular exedra and 
then restructured into an Early Romanesque form. 


An exceptionally preserved ciborium from the Carolin- 
gian period was discovered in the church of St. Mar- 
tha in Bijaći (in the third decade of the 9" century).5 It 
was originally located in the octagonal baptistery south 
of the larger Early Christian basilica in that area. The 
Early Christian basilica was also used at the very be- 
ginning of the Early Medieval period, until a smaller 
Pre-Romanesque church was built on that location. 


The baptisteries built near the Early Christian churches 
on the territory of Bosnia continued to fulfil their litur- 
gical role in the first centuries of the Early Middle Ages 
as well. 


Renovation of the ancient temple 
for the purposes of the baptism ceremony 


In Split the baptistery was reconstructed in the Small 
temple of Diocletian's Palace, but the origin of its fun- 
ction in that area has not been determined. The existen- 
ce of the Early Christian baptisteries next to the basi- 
lica of St. Andrew, some five hundred metres north of 
the Palace, can be explained by the liturgical needs of 
the Christian citizens of Spalatum, which gravitated 
towards the nearby Salona in the religious sense. With 
the remodelling of Diocletian's mausoleum, the Split 
cathedral needed an area for the baptism ceremony 
nearby, therefore the most suitable building for that 
purpose was the small ancient temple. In the same bu- 
ilding in the Early Middle Ages the crypt of St. Thomas 
was also used, and the existing baptismal well made 
of slabs which had a different original dating between 
the 9" and 11" centurie,*“ was most likely positioned 
in place of the previous baptismal well. The baptismal 
well in the Split baptistery was probably one of the la- 
test examples of the old baptism ceremony per immer- 
sionem. 


588 V, Delonga (2004), 287 ss. 

5% T, Burić (2002a), 807 ss, 307 ss. 
P. Vežić (1985), 214. 

5% Ž, Peković (1998), 162 ss. 
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Pre-Romanesque baptisteries 


New baptisteries were built in the Early Middle Ages 
in those cities which became the bishopric seats in that 
era, but also in some churches outside of the bishopric 
seats, which confirms that the baptism tradition conti- 
nued in the Pre-Romanesque period in the parish and 
other churches beyond the cities. 


One of the newly built Pre-Romanesque baptisteries 
was the one erected next to the cathedral of St. Asel in 
Nin. Based on Jelić's research it has long been held by 
Croatian archaeological science that the baptistery in 
Nin was a tetra-foil building erected north of the cathe- 
dral. Recent research of the said issue places the bapti- 
stery by the northeast corner of the church of St. Asel, 
probably as a square building with niches.?* The long- 
known baptismal well with an inscription referring to 
Duke Višeslav perhaps belonged to that baptistery. 


The Dubrovnik baptistery built as a small separa- 
te tetra-foil building west of the first cathedral of St. 
Blaise existed only in the Early Middle Ages and was 
destroyed during the construction of the Romanesque 
cathedral of St. Mary.** 


Baptisteries within churches 


There are several examples of baptisteries in Early Me- 
dieval Dalmatia which were not erected as separate bu- 
ildings near the cathedral, but were embedded as part 
of the cathedral or some other church. 


This was the case with the cathedral in Biograd, where 
a circular baptismal well was found at the middle of 
the southern nave. The traces of the transversal walls 
on that side indicate that the baptistery area was se- 
parated from the remaining area of the central and so- 
uthern church nave. Probably the same solution was 
implemented in the cathedral of St. Mary in Biskupija, 
where the fragments of a hexagonal baptismal cibori- 
um have been found, but for now there are no archi- 
tectural traces of the baptistery building. Therefore we 
should assume that the area of one of the aisles served 
that purpose. 


A baptistery was not found in Kotor, but a Pre-Roma- 
nesque stone basin has been preserved, which could 
perhaps belong to the baptismal well, perhaps within 
the oldest cathedral of St. Tryphon, the central-plan 


rectangular building whose foundations were found 
north of the existing Romanesque cathedral in that city. 


A similar Pre-Romanesque stone basin has been found 
in the church of St. Lawrence in Donje Polje, near Ši- 
benik. The discovery of posts and beams at that loca- 
tion shows that the stone basin belonged to the type 
of baptismal well with pillars and beams, common in 
the Early Christian architecture of rural basilicas with 
baptisteries (for example, in Lovrečina on the island 
of Brač)."7 Research near Šibenik shows that the same 
form continued in the Early Middle Ages, as well in 
churches dislocated from the bishopric seat. 


In the basilica of St. Michael the Archangel in Lonto- 
doclea (Martinića gradina in Montenegro) uniting 
three separate aisles, the northern nave functioned as 
the baptistery, which is attested to by the remains of the 
baptismal well. 


Churches with alternative purposes 
Court churches 


Given their position within or in the immediate vici- 
nity of the ruler's court, some of the Pre-Romanesque 
churches in Dalmatia functioned as the court churches. 
In the Carolingian world that category was known 
for the renowned and well-preserved palatine church 
of Charlemagne in Aachen, built as a part of the large 
ruler's complex closed by the very royal palace on one 
end, and the church dedicated to the Mother of God on 
the other end. 


In Early Medieval Dalmatia, the rulers' residences and 
their church are substantially more modest and were 
created by adapting the earlier ecclesiastical and resi- 
dential buildings. 


This was the case with the church of St. Martha in Bi- 
jaći, which was created by reducing the larger Early 
Christian basilica in the immediate vicinity of the an- 
cient residential block which was also adapted for the 
purpose of the Early Croatian ruler's court. In any case, 
the church of St. Martha in Bijaći functioned as the co- 
urt church due to its position, which is confirmed by 
the rulers' documents, which expressly stated that they 


57 Ž. Krnčević (1998b), fig. 23; N. Jakšić —Ž. Krnčević (1997), 91 ss. 


Figure 181: Early Croatian court churches: a), Holy Cross in Nin, 
b) St. Mary in Biskupija (original appearance according to A. 
Milošević), c) St. Martha in Bijaći 


were issued before the said building (Actum est in Biaci 
ante fores ecclesiae sanctae Martae martirae...).55% 


The Pre-Romanesque church of The Holy Cross in Nin 
can also be considered a court church from the Early 
Croatian period. It was probably built in the earlier Pre- 
Romanesque period (9% century), and its construction 
continued after its conversion in the second half of the 
11% century during the reign of King Krešimir IV, who 
had his residence in Nin (...in nostro Nonensi caenacu- 
lo...?*). Via the prefect Godečaj it was closely associa- 
ted with the Croatian ruler“s court.“ 


The basilica of St. Mary on Crkvine in Biskupija proba- 
bly had the same function, regardless of the fact it was 
a cathedral. This is indicated by very plausible conclu- 
sions on the ruler“'s court, whose remains are found in 
the same archaeological complex.5“! 


The eight-conch rotunda of St. Mary on Bribir is also 
assumed to function as the family church oratory of the 
Bribir prefects. 


The church of St. Michael in Ston can also be listed 
among the court churches. It was built in the third qu- 
arter of the 11" century within the castrum of the Ear- 
ly Medieval Stamnes, when Zahumlje was under the 
Duklja rulers, and one of them, Mihajlo (around 1050- 
1082) built it (or adapted an earlier building) as his own 
church. Its position dominated the Ston field, which 
contains another six ecclesiastical buildings from that 
period. 


Other city, parish and votive churches 


Other types of ecclesiastical buildings are those of the 
urban and rural parish churches, which cover the terri- 
torial network of the Early Medieval parishes. Histo- 
rical sources, preserved buildings and archaeological 
remains testify to the large number of churches inside 
and outside of the cities. Some of them were associa- 
ted with particular social classes and occupations, but 
the votive churches are the most numerous. They were 
erected by kings, secular and ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
and other wealthier citizens, for the salvation of their 
respective souls and families. 


The function of the votive church in many cases coinci- 
ded with another purpose of the parish and graveyard 
church or oratory within the monastery. 


*% CD 24. 

*% CD1L 113. 
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Graveyard churches, mausoleums and funeral 
oratories 


A considerable number of Early Medieval extra-urban 
churches in Dalmatia are found around graveyards. 
Archaeological research has shown the historical stra- 
tification of those graveyards, including the Early Me- 
dieval layer in many areas which points to the original 
graveyard function of those buildings. Sometimes the 
parish church, if it was the only one in the settlement, 
was built in the graveyard, and thus performed both 
functions simultaneously. 


Certain Early Medieval churches, for example St. Step- 
hen on Otok in Solin, where many members of the 
same royal family were buried, can be classified as ma- 
usoleums. West from the basilica of St. Mary in Bisku- 
pija a three-part mausoleum was built which served its 
purpose until the middle of the 9 century, after which 
the ruler's chapel was erected above it within the cha- 
racteristic Pre-Romanesque westwork. 


The mausoleum of the archbishops of Split where the 
sarcophagi of the first and the last ruler of the Church 
of Split in the Early Medieval period laid there until the 
end of the 19" century, John (end of the 7" century) and 
Laurentius (end of the 11" century), was adapted in 
the narrow area between the periptery of Diocletian's 
mausoleum (which became Split's cathedral) and the 
external enclosure of its temenos, in the small church 
dedicated to St. Matthew. The sarcophagus of another 
archbishop of Split, John, known for the organisation 
of renowned church councils at the beginning of the 
second quarter of the 10" century, was found in the 
church of St. Nicholas which was adapted from one of 
the halls of Diocletian's living quarters. 


Another namesake archbishop (John IV) was buried in 
the church of St. Felix on the shore which he had con- 
structed in the 11'" century on the western. 


The first phase of the Early Medieval church of St. Mi- 
chael in ripa maris in Split built by the shore near the 
southwest tower of Diocletian's Palace probably refers 
to the funeral oratory. The fragments of a sarcophagus 
have been found near the church, among which one 
has an inscription which mentions Hedonius, the pro- 
curator of the Salonitan Church." The building from 


the first phase, an aisleless area with a semi-circular 
apsis on the eastern side, typologically coincides with 
the funeral oratories from the Merovingian and Caro- 
lingian period." 


Churches of symbolic Christian protection 


A considerable number of the Early Medieval churches 
in Dalmatia were erected for the symbolic protection of 
a certain city area or landscape, especially with respect 
to the previous pagan or heretical period. The primary 
role of the small churches of St. Martin, St. Theodor, 
St. Apollinaire, St. Leonard and St. Anastasia above the 
entrance ways to Diocletian's Palace in the first phase 
of its transformation into the Early Medieval city was 
the Christian protection of Split's gates. Pre-Romane- 
sque churches erected by the city entrances of Zadar 
had a similar protective role. The protective role of the 
southern city gate of Trogir in the Early Middle Ages 
was attributed to St. Domnius, Solin martyr and the 
patron of Split. 


In the extra-urban areas far from the city many Pre- 
Romanesque churches were erected for the purpose of 
annulling the pagan cult. The Early Medieval church of 
St. George, the Christian protector of agriculture, was 
built for that purpose next to the ancient temple of Di- 
ana, the pagan goddess of forests and hunting, right 
at the western cape of the Split peninsula. The ancient 
temple was probably already in the Early Middle Ages 
converted into the church of St. Michael, the head angel 
in the fight against evil and heresy. 


Near many ancient places the Early Medieval churches 
are erected with the same function of annulling the pa- 
gan cult, and the symbolic consecration of that location 
to Christian purpose. The church of St. Elias near Donji 
Humac on the island of Brač is a significant example of 
such a protection of the wider area. 


Monastery churches and oratories 


About twenty Pre-Romanesque and Early Romane- 
sque churches in Dalmatia are located within Early 
Medieval Benedictine monasteries or nunneries. In 


5 G.P Brogiolo (2002), 9 ss. 


some places the monastery churches were built before 
the monastery, and therefore represent the main build- 
ing nucleus of the later building complex, as in the case 
of the church of St. Euphemia in Split, for which the 
historical documents state that it was built before the 
monastery was erected next to it in 1068. In some places 
the monastery oratories, like the one in Pridraga, were 
likely built together with the monastery, and in some 
places the oratory (for example in Kašić) was erected in 
the existing building complex. 


In the case of large abbeys, like the basilica of St. Stephen 
on Sustipan in Split, or St. Peter in Draga on the island 
of Rab, the church building dominated over the entire 
abbey complex. In some abbeys built next to the larger 
economic units, the church building was only a smaller 
oratory in the monastery complex (Pridraga, Kašić). 


The early Medieval church 
and its components 


The formation of Early Medieval churches in Dalmatia 
was significantly influenced, as elsewhere, by liturgical 
demands. The liturgical areas of the Pre-Romanesque 
and Early Romanesque churches, their furnishings and 
characteristic architectural elements, follow the Early 
Medieval churches irrespective of their classification, 
time of origin, and the regional particularities of certain 
East Adriatic regions. In some places they influenced 
the very formation of the ecclesiastical building corpus 
in general. 


The areas and parts of the Early Medieval churches 
are here classified by elements, named after the usual 
present day nomenclature, but we also need to em- 
phasise that historical sources in Dalmatia provide 
data about the original terminology of ecclesiastical 
architecture and some of its elements. Owing to the 
sources, especially inscriptions on the Early Medieval 
church stone furnishing and the data from the medie- 
val documents (including the written sources from the 
later Middle Ages), we know some original names of 
churches and other buildings of ecclesiastical character, 
their liturgical, constructional, architectural and deco- 
rative elements.“ 


*  Altarium (altar) is mentioned in the document at the end of the Early Middle Ages, but also as the diminutive altariolum denoting a “small 
altar“. Atrium in the medieval terminology does not necessarily refer to the lobby, usually located before the Early Christian basilicas. From 
Thomas the Archdeacon's Chronicle we can conclude that that term implies the interior church area before the main nave (fore-nave). Aula 
signifies “court“ in its literal and figurative meaning (for example on the inscription of chamberlain Ljubomir in Kaštel Stari, where the 
term is used to denote a sacred area as a synonym for heaven's gate). In some places it is also a synonym for the church, for example on the 
inscription from the mount Spas in Knin (hec domus hec aula). Avis denotes church naves in the archdiocesan visitations at the beginning of 
the new era, therefore we can conclude that the said term has medieval continuity. Campanilum is the medieval name for the “bell tower“, 


The Early Medieval church by the basic functions of its 
space can be divided in three parts: 


* The eastern corpus includes the liturgically most im- 
portant area of the sanctuary with an apsis (or apses); 


* The central part consists of the area for the laity (gqu- 
adratum populi); 


* The western corpus contains the main entrance to the 
church and was in the Early medieval Dalmatia someti- 
mes surmounted with a bell tower, and in some places 
the two-floor atrium (fore-nave) characteristic of the 
Carolingian and Ottonian period in the West Europe 
(westwork). 


Eastern corpus 


The Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque churches 
in Dalmatia usually follow the same orientation estab- 
lished from the 5'" century onwards, which places the 
sanctuary on the eastern side of the church corpus. Mi- 
nor or larger deviations from the presbytery orienta- 
tion with respect to the ideal geographical East result- 
ed from the topographic characteristics of a region the 
churches belong to, which we shall discuss in a sepa- 
rate chapter. Different orientation, as in the church of 
St. Theodor in Split (Our Lady of the Bell Tower) with 
the entrance in the north and sanctuary in the south, 
is an exceptional appearance associated with the pre- 
viously built ancient area where the Pre-Romanesque 
church was restructured. In a similar manner the exist- 
ing ancient exedras within the economic villa in Seget 
Donji near Trogir or in Rižinice near Solin determined 
the orientation of the Pre-Romanesque pious endow- 
ment of Duke Trpimir. 


Within the eastern corpus of the Early Medieval 
churches in Dalmatia, a cross aisle (transept) occurs in 


some places (only in certain categories), while the crypt 
rarely occurs below the sanctuary, as is also the case 
with the pastophoria, whose purpose could be in some 
places fulfilled by liturgical niches. 


There are two basic forms of the eastern corpus in the 
Early Medieval Dalmatia, manifested by: 


* churches with an apsis (or apses) within the eastern 
wall, 


* churches with a protruding apsis (or apses). 


Although we shall thoroughly discuss different vari- 
ants of the two aforesaid forms in the chapter on mor- 
phology, here we should state that they follow all three 
basic types of the Early Medieval buildings in Dalma- 
tia, that is to say, numerous aisleless (that is to say, sin- 
gle-nave in terms of central-plan buildings) churches, 
extremely rare double-nave and also numerous three- 
aisled basilicas (that is to say, multi-area central-plan 
churches). 


In the Early Medieval Dalmatian ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, the three-apsidal churches are in two different 
categories of longitudinal basilicas and central-plan 
buildings. 


In longitudinal basilicas, the three-apsidal presbytery 
occurs in the logical course of liturgical and morpho- 
logical development of the longitudinal church corpus. 
In different types of central-plan buildings, the three- 
apsidal presbytery is morphologically predestined by 
the plan form, or it occurred by the adding of apsis ar- 
eas for the same liturgical purposes. 


While considering the development of the first type of 
three-aisled three-apsidal basilicas, we should point to 
the oldest examples from the Early Christian period 
in the East Adriatic: the Euphrasian basilica in Poreč 
and the so-called basilica occidentalis in Solin. The Eup- 


while the facade bell gables are referred to as campanellum or campanarium. Cancellum is the original Early Medieval name for altar rail, 
confirmed by the inscription on the pediment of the church of St. Peter in Split. Capella and capelletta are the terms in the medieval written 
documents and denote small churches, chapels, small chapels. Capitulum, chapter, chapter house in the monastery occurs under that term 
at the beginning of the 12 century. Cella appears in the document from 1068 as a designation for the building nucleus at the place of the 
church of St. Euphemia. Ciborium (altar ciborium) is in the Early Medieval documents synonymous for turritum (sub quodam ciborio seu 
turrito). Claustrum and clausura (claustrum) as closed monastery area are mentioned in the Early Medieval documents in 1287 and 1268. 
Cripta is mentioned on the back of an Early Medieval fragment from the baptistery of St. John, where the ancient crypt was used as the 
church of St. Thomas. Domus, in addition to its original meaning as a house, in some places explicitly refers to the church, especially in 
the syntagm domus dei (“the House of Lord“), for example, on the inscriptions from Uzdolje, Kula Atlagića and Nin. Fons with its basic 
meaning of a “spring“, refers to the baptismal well (baptising basin) in the case of the baptistery in Nin. Janua is the term used by Thomas 
the Archdeacon for describing the door in the context of Split cathedral. Limites as the term for partition walls is mentioned in the Early 
Medieval inscription of the presbyter Dominicus, who partitioned the ancient guards“ hall into the church of St. Martin above the nort- 
hern gate of Diocletian's Palace. Moenia on the original Early Medieval inscription denotes church walls. Oratorium (horatorium in Vulgar 
Latin) occurs already in the Early Middle Ages as the name of the church building. Postes as the term for the church door was used in the 
aforementioned inscription of the presbyter Dominicus at the entrance to the small church of St. Martin in Split. Propisatorium is a taber- 
nacle, a small movable altar, but in the figurative meaning also the oratory. Tribuna is the name used at the beginning of the 12" century to 
denote an apsis. This data is mostly taken from the works: Leksikon srednjovjekovnog latiniteta, Zagreb 1969-1978, V. Delonga (1996) and M. 
Marasović-Aujević (1984). 
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Figure 182: Types of churches with protruding and inscribed apses: a) St. Lawrence (Our Lady of Carmel) in Stobreč, 
b) St. Trinity (?), Biskupija, c) St. Peter the Old in Zadar, d) St. Lawrence in Zadar, e) St. John the Baptist in Zadar, 
f) St. Peter and Moses in Solin, a1) St. George in Split, b1) St. Mary in Mali Iž, c1) Holy Cross in Nin, d1) St. Trinity in Split, 
e1) St. Plato near Osor, f1) St. Saviour in Cetina, g1) St. Trinity in Zadar, h1) cathedral in Biograd 


Figure 183: Comparison of three-apsidal buildings of the Early Christian and the Early Medieval period in the Fast Adriatic: 
a) Euphrasian basilica in Poreč, b) “western basilica“ in Salona, c) St. Agatha in Novigrad, plan and photograph (M. Jurković), 
d) St. Trinity (St. Donatus) in Zadar 


hrasian basilica in Poreč has manifold significance, but 
two characteristics are particularly important for the 
research of the three-apsidal presbytery: the degree of 
preservation and of reliable dating. The presbytery of 
the said basilica with the large central protruding apsis, 
semi-circular on the inside and polygonal on the out- 
side, completely fits in with the typology of the Adri- 
atic basilicas from the Iustinianus era. The particular 
significance of the eastern corpus of the said church is 
the ending of the aisles by smaller semi-circular apses, 
which makes the basilica one of the oldest examples 
of the three-apsidal sanctuary in the West Europe. The 
embedding of the lateral apses in the flat exterior wall 


55 E, Dyggve (1996), 55 and table III 13. 


from which only the central apsis protrudes shows that 
this is only the incipient stage of the three-apsidal ea- 
stern corpus, the same as the fact that the area of the en- 
closed bema is before the main apsis only in the middle 
nave. 


The basilica occidentalis in Solin was discovered with 
scarce remains, and even her original appearance is not 
entirely known, because only the northern part of the 
building was preserved.*“ The plan of the basilica re- 
corded in the archaeological literature, which is known 
by Dyggve's reconstruction relying on the assumption 
of symmetry, was received with certain doubts in Cro- 
atian archaeological science.“ Dyggve's assumption 


5 D. Rendić Miočević: Article published in Antička Salona (,,Basilica occidentalis“) in the typology of the Early Christian architecture of the 
Illyrians, reprinted from Zbornik Narodnog muzeja, IX-X, Beograd 1979). Cfr. also Afterword of N. Cambi in the same edition, 485-487. 


shows an interesting morphological particularity of 
the plan with two lateral apses which are considerably 
drawn westward with respect to the central apsis, re- 
ducing thus the lengths of the aisles and leaving lateral 
areas of the eastern corpus for the liturgical needs of 
pastophoria. The three-apsidal appearance of the pre- 
sbytery is not visible from the outside in this case eit- 
her, therefore the incipient stage of that three-apsidal 
building, which is also dated back to the 6 century, is 
more pronounced here. 


In another Istrian example we can observe the further 
development of the appearance of the internal lateral 
apses with respect to the protruding central apsis. It is 
proved by the well-preserved (and recently renovated) 
basilica of St. Agatha in the Istrian Novigrad, whose 
dating of the three-apsidal presbytery is questionable 
and usually ranges from the earlier Pre-Romanesque 
(Carolingian) to the Early Romanesque period?“ 


Unlike the Early Christian three-apsidal presbyteries, 
which usually appear only at the end of Antiquity, in 
the 6" century, in the Early Middle Ages the three-ap- 
sidal churches are numerous. They can be observed in 
both basic categories of longitudinal and central-plan 
buildings and in both morphological variants of chur- 
ches, with protruding and inscribed apses (which occur 
already in the double-nave churches). 


The first type prevails in the three-aisled Early Medi- 
eval basilicas in Dalmatia, with the protruding semi- 
circular apses, although some changes are visible in the 
basilicas with one rectangular apsis, which in certain 
cases could be considered specific embryonal forms 
of the lateral apsidioles, for example, in St. Martin (St. 
Barbara) in Trogir. The comparison with the three-ai- 
sled one-apsis basilica of St. Stephen on Otok in Solin 
brought into question the justification of the interpre- 
tation of those niches at the beginnings of the three- 
apsidal presbytery because two semi-circular niches 
each appear on the eastern wall which do not function 
as the apsis but result from the division of the church 
interior, consistently implemented on the interior wall 
surfaces. The same applies with some aisleless buildin- 
gs where the semi-circular niches appear laterally from 
the main apsis, but cannot be considered apsidal areas. 
As opposed to that, the lateral semi-circular niches on 
both sides of the apsis in the church of St. Lawrence 
in Zadar show more prominently the incipient stage of 


formation of the three-apsidal presbytery, even more 
so because pastophoria are located behind them in the 
almost “hidden areas“. In the church of St. Peter the Old 
in Dubrovnik the presbytery was determined by the al- 
tar rail whose three entrances encompassed the entire 
church width. The middle entrance led to the altar un- 
der a ciborium before the apsis, which was rectangular 
on the outside and semi-circular on the inside, whereas 
smaller semi-circular niches were located in the elonga- 
tion of the aisles. 


In many aforementioned examples the liturgical fun- 
ction of niches on the side of the main apsis is therefore 
possible, but that role does not always need to be inter- 
preted as the three-apsidal presbytery. 


In Early Medieval Dalmatia the three-aisled basilicas 
with three protruding apses can be observed already in 
the 9" century and onwards, and the prominent exam- 
ple is the church of St. Cecilia on the locality Stupovi 
in Biskupija near Knin. Owing to the parts of its stone 
furnishing whose ornaments can be compared to the 
other dated examples, we know the period of its con- 
struction: around the last quarter of the 9" century. The 
central apsis is emphasised not only by its dimensions, 
that is to say, the width of the central nave, but also 
by its protrusion with respect to the lateral apses whi- 
ch — save for exceptional cases in the West European 
Pre-Romanesque period —- became the basic trait of the 
three-apsidal basilicas. 


In the Pre-Romanesque Dalmatia such a presbytery is 
found in the cathedral in Biograd, then the Nin chur- 
ch of St. Mary, where the external polygonal shape of 
the central apsis probably resulted from the use of the 
pervious nucleus of the Early Christian basilica, whi- 
ch was the case with the Romanesque cathedral in Rab, 
whose polygonal apsis belongs to the earlier period, 
and the three-apsidal presbytery was subsequently re- 
structured. 


The three-apsidal presbytery with the protruding cen- 
tral apsis with respect to the lateral ones was develo- 
ped in the basilica type with the inscribed transept, re- 
presented by the church of St. Euphemia in Split and the 
Early Romanesque basilicas of St. Peter in Osor, St. Pe- 
ter in Supetarska Draga on Rab and Sf. John in Biograd. 


In Dalmatia, the second category of the Early Medieval 
buildings with the inscribed apses within the flat ea- 


“A. Šonje: Crkva sv. Agate u Novigradu, Jadranski zbornik, 11, Rijeka 1979-1981, 197-215; M. Jurković: Novigrad istarski između 7. i 12. stoljeća, 
Split 1996, 25-27; D. Demonja: Trobrodne romaničke crkve u sklopu istarske umjetnosti, Peristil, 41, Zagreb 1998; 14-15; M. Bradanović: 
Crkva sv. Agate u Novigradu nakon konzervatorskih istraživanja, Novigrad Cittanova, 599-1999, Zbornik radova s međunarodnog znanstvenog 


skupa, Novigrad 2002, 88-97. 


stern wall is rare. According to the hitherto generally 
accepted opinion, such a presbytery form is found in 
the church of St. Mary on the site Crkvine in Biskupija, 
but recent research has rectified that interpretation and 
classified the basilica among the three-aisled buildings 
with one protruding semi-circular apsis.?* 


The flat ending of the presbytery occurred in Early Ro- 
manesque Dalmatia in the basilica of St. Peter and Moses 
in Solin, whose three-apsidal presbytery was formed 
by the central rectangular and lateral semi-circular ap- 
ses reflected in the three-entrance altar rail."* The most 
similar example to the Solin crowning basilica in terms 
of type is the church of the Holy Sunday (originally the 
church of St. John) in Zadar. 


The three-apsidal presbytery in central-plan buildings 
can be observed in several categories of Pre-Romane- 
sque architecture in Dalmatia. 


The single-area type of circular buildings surrounded 
by the series of radially placed conches is represented 
by the most numerous examples in Dalmatia through 
the six-conch and eight-conch churches. It is sometimes 
not easy to determine which conches functioned as ap- 
ses in the liturgical sense of the term, therefore the con- 
clusions pertaining to that are drawn from the remains 
or traces of an altar, or even more - the altar rail. 


In the church of St. Trinity in Split, as the best preser- 
ved example of the hexa-conch type, the three eastern 
conches belonged to the presbytery, so they can be con- 
sidered apses, divided by the altar rail on the elevated 
floor level. 


The walls of the six-conch plan are partially preserved 
in the church of St. Mary in Trogir, while the west conch 
is entirely preserved, however the original appearance 
of the building is known from the Clerisseau's drawing 
from 1757. The three-apsidal presbytery in this case 
was revealed by the traces of the altar in the southeast 
and northeast apsis, and confirmed by the descriptions 
of the church prior to its destruction in the 19" century. 


The church of St. Mary in Zadar near the gate of Stomo- 
rica (“St. Mary de Pusterla“) has a five-conch plan with 


%# A, Milošević (2002b), 10-14. 


square entrance area. All three conches in the eastern 
part of the church belonged to the presbytery at the le- 
vel elevated by a stair,*! hence the three-apsidal was 
proven to exist in that church as well, and the smaller 
fragments of the altar rail were also preserved. In ad- 
dition to St. Mary as the established patron-saint, the 
name of St. Ursula** was also mentioned, especially 
in earlier literature, which was confirmed for the said 
church by a Late Antiquity document. It is, therefore, 
permissible to assume that one of the secondary altars 
in the Early Medieval church could be dedicated to that 
Christian martyr, the epitome of the virgins. 


In the two hitherto unknown eight-conch churches in 
Ošlje and Bribir no traces of the altar rail position were 
preserved, which would determine the size of the pre- 
sbytery. It would be logical to assume the position of 
the rail before three eastern conches, of which the one 
facing the entrance was probably the main apsis. 


In the category of cross-shaped buildings the presen- 
ce of the three-apsidal presbytery is unquestionable. 
The preserved examples of that type are the church of 
Holy Cross in Nin and the church of St. Vitus in Zadar, 
destroyed in 1877, but previously documented by the 
drawing of Smirich. 


The three-apsidal presbytery was clearly observable in 
the only preserved multi-area rotunda of St. Donatus 
in Zadar, originally dedicated to St. Trinity. The Zadar 
rotunda has three protruding apses on the eastern side, 
radially placed with respect to the central circle, which 
together with two columns of the three-part tribelon, 
clearly define the presbytery area. The fact that the in- 
ternal construction system, whose central area is divid- 
ed from the external ring and based on massive pylons, 
is emphasised by the tribelon on the superior and infe- 
rior floor, which proves that the three-apsidal sanctu- 
ary is connected with the beginning of the design idea. 
Recent research explains the development of the buil- 
ding and reveals changes in the construction system of 
the church within the same Pre-Romanesque period, 
and the three-apsidal presbytery was confirmed as the 
original form of the earliest church in these analyses. 


5% According to E. Dyggve's interpretation (1957, 238 ss), regardless of the still unresolved issue of origin of the Split baptistery pluteus, for 
which the author assumed to belong from the Zvonimir's crowning basilica in Solin. 

51. Petricioli (1970, 111 ss) had every reason to indicate the similarity between the basilica of St. Peter and Moses in Solin with the church of 
Holy Sunday (St. John) in Zadar, not only by identifying the sculptural and stone masonry workshop, but also by the architectural form, 
including the three-apsis presbytery which was, considering its narrower width, accessed from one entrance on the altar rail. 


551 1, Petricioli (1996), 33. 
%2 C.F Bianchi (1883b). 
5% P Vežić (2002d, 61-106). 


The type once called a quincunx** belongs to the mul- 
ti-area central-plan buildings with a rectangular basis, 
which is marked by four columns bearing the cross 
construction with nine vault bays and a central dome. 
In the East Adriatic that type is represented by two 
Boka Kotorska churches: St. Thomas in Prčanj and the 
original St. Tryphon in Kotor, both containing the three- 
apsidal presbytery. 


The category of buildings with a basic three-conch nuc- 
leus should be included with the three-apsidal chur- 
ches; they appear in the Early Christian and Early Me- 
dieval period in Dalmatia as the trefoil plan with the 
elongated nave (see the type of the “elongated trefoil in 
the chapter on morphological classification“). 


The three-conch type originates from Late Antiquity 
and is represented in the Early Christian graveyard ar- 
chitecture by the form of the so-called cella trichora. Wi- 
thin the Early Christian three-conch area, the three-ap- 
sidal presbytery could not be achieved because in that 
case the sanctuary would occupy three quarters of the 
overall surface area and only one quarter of the overall 
area would remain for the laity (quadratum populi), whi- 
ch was obviously not the case in those small churches. 
In the Early Middle Ages the type of the three-conch 
churches with an elongated nave was assumed, who- 
se three-conch variant in the Early Christian Dalmatia 
was represented with the greatest number of the hit- 
herto examples dated back to the 6'" century. 


The three-apsidal presbytery is rarely encountered in 
aisleless longitudinal churches; that occurrence is cha- 
racteristic of the Neretva-Pelješac area and the island 
of Mljet. 


Crypt 


The area below the presbytery (crypt) is not a common 
occurrence in the Early Medieval ecclesiastical architec- 
ture in Dalmatia. One of the rare examples is the chur- 
ch of St. Peter in Dubrovnik, where the crypt occupies 
the area of the rectangular apsis, and its construction of 
cross barrel vaults is carried by four masonry pylons. 
On the eastern side, there is a small semi-circular crypt 
apsis lit by a widow opening at the church back facade. 
The crypt is accessed by the descending stairway from 
the middle nave, whose remains of the rail were also 
preserved. 

5 K.J. Connant (1942), 15. 

5 N. Cambi (1980), 45 ss. 


5% Ž, Peković (2011), 85-93. 
%7 M. Jurković (1997a), 77 ss. 


The double-nave Pre-Romanesque church of St. Peter 
the Old in Zadar is interpreted as a crypt in the entirety 
of its rectangular eastern corpus, even though it is not 
located below the church presbytery but in its eastern 
side elongation.??7 


Many of the researched Early Medieval churches in 
Dalmatia provide data for the examination of the certa- 
in parts of the presbytery associated with the liturgical 
functions. 


Sinthronon 


Sinthronon, the priest bench, located right by the apsis 
wall, is rarely found in the Early Medieval architecture 
of Dalmatia, and is mostly associated with the cult con- 
tinuity of the Early Christian churches where it often 
occurred. It is, hence, found only in churches which, 
despite being reconstructed, continued to play their 
role in the Early Middle Ages as well, for example, the 
church of St. Stephen in Pučišća and St. Mary (St. John) 
in Stari Grad on Hvar. 


Pastophoria and liturgical niches 


While in the Early Christian architecture in Dalmatia 
prothesis and diaconicum as liturgical areas located la- 
terally from the apsis are commonly found in larger 
buildings, the Early Medieval pastophoria are extremely 
rare. They occur in some places in types of churches 
with a flat eastern wall, where smaller free areas rema- 
in on both sides of the apsis. 


The Pre-Romanesque pastophoria were added to the 
Early Christian cathedral in Zadar on both sides of the 
large apsis which was their only access, because there 
was no direct communication with the naves. 


A similar connection with the pastophoria is achieved 
in the church of St. Lawrence in Zadar where the pa- 
stophoria, like the apsis from which they were accessed, 
were together embedded in the rectangular volume of 
the eastern corpus. There is no direct connection with 
the aisles in this case either, which at the eastern part 
end in a semi-circular niche. Particularly due to the pa- 
stophoria formed laterally from the apsis, the church of 
St. Lawrence in Zadar also belongs to the rare examples 
of Early Medieval buildings in Dalmatia characterised 
by a flat eastern wall. 


Šečanitt nac eL), 


Figure 184: Crypts of the Early Medieval churches in Dalmatia: a) cross-section of the assumed appearance of the church of St. Peter 
in Dubrovnik (according to Ž. Peković), b) present day state of the preserved crypt of the church of St. Peter in Dubrovnik, 
c) crypt of the church of St. John the Baptist in Zadar (cross-section and plan according to Hauser) 


Figure 185: Pastophoria in the church of St. Lawrence in Zadar 
(plan by I. Petricioli) 

In some other churches the liturgical functions of the 
pastophoria could be compensated by the lateral ni- 
ches on both sides of the apsis. In the aisleless category 
such niches occur in the churches of St. George in Ka- 
štel Stari, where the semi-circular niches are indented 
in the wall laterally from the apsis, or St. Cosmas and 
Damien on Korčula, where one niche is found in the 
apsis on each lateral wall. In the three-aisled churches 
one semi-circular niche is indented in the church of St. 
Martin (St. Barbara) in Trogir, and two in the church of 
St. Stephen on Otok in Solin. In the double-nave chur- 
ch of St. Peter the Old in Zadar that function could be 
assumed by the niche in the partition wall which sepa- Figure 186: Liturgical niche in the church 
rated the two apses. of St. Peter the Old in Zadar 


DALMATIA PRAEROMANICA 


In some churches with stronger Byzantine influence, 
the pastophoria are enclosed with a three-part arch,? 
for example, the church of St. Peter in Dubrovnik.?? 


Three-part division of the presbytery and tribelon 


The three-part arch opening at the beginning of the pre- 
sbytery (the so-called tribelon) is characteristic of medi- 
eval Byzantine architecture and is rarely found in Early 
Medieval Dalmatia. Three central arches of the church 
of St. Trinity (St. Donatus) in Zadar from the 8/99 cen- 
tury are referred to as tribelon, although in that case 
it is not a special three-part arch, but a part of a ring 
construction against which the central elevated part of 
the circular building is leaned. The three arches before 
the presbytery in the Zadar rotunda are emphasised by 
their construction and the material of two stone marble 
columns, which are different from the massive mason- 
ry pylons in the rest of the ring wall. 


The three-part division of the presbytery occurs in its 
known form in Early Medieval Dalmatia in the buil- 
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Figure 187: “Tribelon"“ in the church of St. Trinity (St. Donatus) 
in Zadar 
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Figure 188: Tribelon in the Late Antiquity, Polače on Mljet 
(according to Jurković) 

dings with pronounced Byzantine influence, such as 
the church of St. Peter in Dubrovnik from the 10" or 
11" century. Research has revealed the fundamental re- 
mains of a pylon whose higher, central arch was open 
towards the altar, and its shorter, lateral arches towards 
the prothesis and diaconicum areas. 


Figure 189: Three-part division of the presbytery a) in the Early 
Middle Ages (St. Peter in Dubrovnik according to Peković), 
b) in the Romanesque period (according to Jurković) 


8 D, Stričević: Đakonikom i protezis u ranokršćanskim crkvama, Starinar, IX-X, 1958 /1959, 59-65. 


5% Ž, Peković (1996), 274. 


In that development timeline, the Byzantine-influen- 
ced tribelon in Dalmatia carried forward into the Ro- 
manesque period, which is corroborated by the church 
of St. Mary on Mljet from the middle of the 12" cen- 
tury. Recent research of Miljenko Jurković has shown, 
however, that the genesis of that occurrence ought to be 
sought in the specific conditions of local Late Antiquity 
heritage, for example, in palaces and churches of Late 
Antiquity on the island of Mljet.5* 


The Liturgical furnishing of the presbytery is analysed in 
a separate chapter. 


Transept 


The cross aisle (transept) is present in the Early Medi- 
eval ecclesiastical architecture only in some categories, 
but it is mostly used in the vault and roof construction 
because in the majority of the churches it does not sur- 


Figure 190: Southern transept of St. Nicholas 
in Veli Varoš in Split 


50 M. Jurković (2002), 208 ss. 
5%! M. Jurković (1996a), 335, fig. 10 (3 and 4). 


Figure 191: Early Medieval churches with the transept: 
a) St. Blaise in Dubrovnik, T*' phase in 972, 2"“ phase in 1020 
and 3" phase in 1060 (according to Peković), 

b) St. Peter in Dubrovnik (according to Peković), 

c) St. Euphemia in Split (according to J. Marasović) 


pass the rectangular clearance of the ecclesiastical buil- 
ding. Therefore in the categorical terminology, a more 
suitable term for that form is “inscribed transept“. 


The churches with an inscribed transept belong to the 
late Pre-Romanesque period (due to which they are 
interpreted as Early Romanesque in some places), 
where in certain areas of Dalmatia (in Dubrovnik and 
Split) a Byzantine influence has been detected. It is con- 


firmed by the oldest cathedral in Dubrovnik in the first 
three stages of its development (St. Blaise 972, 1020 and 
1060), and the church of St. Peter the Old in the same 
city. 


In Split, the two Pre-Romanesque buildings from the 
middle of the 11'" century were characterised by a tran- 
sept: the church of St. Euphemia whose original appea- 
rance is known from the old 19" century drawings, and 
the church of St. Nicholas in Veli Varoš, whose original 
transept was completely preserved with a dome whi- 
ch was (according to an old drawing) renovated at the 
intersection of the longitudinal nave and the transept. 


Laity area (quadratum populi) 


Quadratum populi in aisleless buildings occupies the 
western and central part of the church area, separated 
from the presbytery by the altar rail and one stair lower 
with respect to the presbytery. Approximately the same 
relation of two-thirds of the space for quadratum populi 
with respect to one-third occupied by the presbytery is 
found in the three-aisled basilicas in Dalmatia. 


In smaller central type churches, characterised by sin- 
gle-area forms, there is only a half or a portion more 
space left for the laity area. In more complex types, to 
which the larger buildings like St. Trinity (Donatus) in 
Zadar belonged, the laity area occupied a substantially 
larger surface area of the central circle and the exterior 
ring on the superior and inferior floor. 


In the aisleless church of St. Michael in Igrane near 
Makarska the plan and spatial gradation was achie- 
ved from the largest area volume for the laity, across 
a somewhat smaller and narrower presbytery, to the 
smallest apsidal niche on the eastern side. 


In the Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque three- 
aisled basilicas, quadratum populi generally occupies 
the largest part of the overall church interior. In some 
places in the middle nave the laity area was, however, 
reduced only to the western half of the middle nave 
for a spacious bema (schola cantorum), for example, the 
church of St. Peter in Draga on Rab. 


In some central and longitudinal types of churches, ai- 
sleless or three-aisled, the lateral walls are divided by 
niches, wide rectangular or narrower and deeper semi- 
circular ones. In many of them the bottom of the niches 
was filled with walls, for example, in the church of St. 
Martin (St. Barbara) in Trogir and St. George in Kaštel 
Stari. Longer pews in the laity area next to the lateral 


52. Ž, Peković (1998), 40, 121, 124 and 125. 


Figure 192: Relation of the laity area and the sanctuary in 
different categories: 
a) St. Anastasia on Puntamika in Zadar, b) Rižinice, 
c) St. Michael in Brnaze, d) St. John on Dugi otok 
e) St. Nicholas in Split, f£) St. Michael, Igrane, 
g) St. Peter in Draga on Rab 


Figure 193: Semi-circular niches on the interior of the church of 
St. Trinity (St. Donatus) in Zadar 


walls are found in the church of St. Saviour in Cetina. 
In many aisleless churches with the three-part interior 
articulation, the pews in the lateral niches were preser- 
ved. 


The semi-circular plan niches are best preserved on the 
interior surfaces of the exterior circular perimetral wall 
of the church of St. Trinity (St. Donatus) in Zadar; they 
contributed to the articulation of the church interior, 
and they were also used for sitting. 


The Early Byzantine church in Gradina (St. Mary?) in 
Solin, which was dated back to the Iustinianus's era, is 
the earliest building with the semi-circular niches on 
the lateral walls which were used for sitting in the laity 
area. 


Western corpus 


A considerable number of churches in the Early Medi- 
eval West Europe are characterised by the appearance 
of the so-called western corpus, which includes a bell 
tower or towers, organically embedded in the western 
facade, and the interior atrium (fore-nave) with a litur- 
gical function, which is generally known as westwork. 


On the contrary, many other churches in the Early Me- 
dieval Europe, including the ones in Dalmatia, do not 
show such a western corpus form. Their bell towers are 
separate elements outside of the church or they have 
been laterally added to the church corpus, but witho- 
ut a fore-nave with the liturgical function of westwork. 
In the Early Medieval Dalmatia there are examples of 
both types of western corpus formation. 


Bell towers 


The Early Medieval churches in Dalmatia are classified 
in four groups according to the bell tower appearance 
and position. 


* Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque churches 
with axial bell towers architecturally coalesced with 
the western facade, 


* churches with bell towers above the central part of 
the church corpus, 


* churches to which the bell tower was added on the 
lateral side in the Romanesque period, 


* churches at the end of the Early Middle Ages with the 
bell gable above the western facade pediment. 


1. The first group includes about ten mostly Pre-Ro- 
manesque churches with larger or minor bell tower 


remains and several churches whose bell towers were 
not preserved, but their position and form was known 
from old drawings. Therefore, the preserved examples 
such as the church of St. Saviour in Cetina, St. Lawren- 
ce in Zadar and St. Vitus in Dobrinj on Krk are especi- 
ally valuable. 


The church in the village of Cetina dedicated to the 
Saviour has preserved its bell tower to this day up to 
the level of the loft bifore, as well as considerable fra- 
gments of the fore-nave which makes it a unique model 
for the research of the Pre-Romanesque bell towers and 
the overall western corpus, including westwork. 


The remains of the bell tower on the church of St. 
Lawrence in Zadar were preserved to a considerable 
level, but were integrated in the construction complex, 
and are therefore best seen in the architectural surveys, 
while its fore-nave is the best preserved example of we- 
stwork in the Early Medieval architecture in Dalmatia. 
The bell tower of the church of St. Vitus in Dobrinj has 
been preserved almost to the roof, and it therefore re- 
presents an example of continuity of specific western 
corpus formation in the Early Romanesque period. It 
is characterised by only one bell tower built in the we- 
stern facade axis. 


Several bell towers (in the church of St. Cecilia and the 
one with the unknown patron-saint on Lopuška glavi- 
ca in Biskupija, cathedral in Biograd, basilica in Žažvić) 
are known only by their foundations, whose position 
confirms the aforementioned Dalmatian particularity. 


The inferior parts of the rectangular plan bell tower 
have been also preserved on two central poly-conch 
buildings: the church of St. Mary near the Stomorica 
gate in Zadar and the eight-conch rotunda in Ošlje. 


The Pre-Romanesque church of St. Michael in Ston has 
no preserved bell tower, but its position and appearan- 
ce are known from its reproduction on a preserved fres- 
co in the interior where King Michael was shown as a 
ktetor with the model of the church in his hand. 


The position of the bell tower above the facade is 
confirmed in three examples of adapted buildin- 
gs in Diocletian's Palace. On the southern facade of 
Diocletian's palace, right above the southern entrance, 
that is to say, on the axis of the Palace, the bell tower 
of St. Anastasia was built, which has hitherto preser- 
ved the ground floor vault, and the church was moved 
eastward. In that manner, respecting the requirements 
of symmetry and axiality, the usual position above the 
western entrance to the church was achieved. 


Figure 194: Types of bell towers according to their position: a) in the church axis by the western facade (St. Saviour in Cetina), 
b) above the middle of the church area (St. Theodor in Split), c) laterally from the axis of the church (St. John the Baptist in Zadar), d) 
bell gable above the western facade (St. George in Straževik on Brač) 


The said requirement was also achieved in the church 
of St. Martin above the northern gate, where, due to 
that position, the bell tower construction could not be 
harmonised with the requirement of the composition 
axiality with respect to the Palace's northern gate. The 
foundations of the bell-tower were preserved on the 
church roof west from the ancient gate. The eccentric 
position of the bell tower with respect to the northern 
gate points to the assumption about the possible ter- 
mination of the original role of the primary ancient en- 
trance to the Palace already in the Early Middle Ages. 


The bell tower above church of St. John the Baptist 
(baptistery) in Split, which has not been preserved, but 
is known from the Cassas's drawing from 1782 (before 
the destruction in 1838), was located right above the 
facade, which is not on the eastern, but western side 
of the building, but such an orientation was inherited 
from the ancient temple of the Diocletian's Palace. 


In the church of St. Martha in Bijaći, the foundations of 
the enormous bell tower construction with the rectan- 
gular plan were preserved on the western facade. 


Based on the aforementioned examples, conclusions 
can be drawn about the number, position and the form 
of the bell towers from the first group embedded on the 
western facade.?* 


The basic conclusion which refers to the number of bell 
towers is one of the most significant particularities of 
the Dalmatian Pre-Romanesque period. Unlike the 
usual formation of the western corpus of the church in 
Western Europe, wide-spread in the Carolingian and 
Ottonian period, where the church facades are charac- 
terised by two towers, in Dalmatia the characteristic 
feature is the facade with one axially placed tower bell. 


The preserved or historically documented examples, 
especially the church of St. Saviour in Cetina, are va- 
luable for the research of the Early Medieval form of 
the bell tower. The volume of the Pre-Romanesque bell 
towers in Dalmatia corresponds to the quadrangular 
(usually square) plan prism and closed wall mass. The 
light penetrates through the small narrow openings, 
except at the top of the bell tower where, right under 
the roof, a larger bifore is opened on all sides. Shallow 
niches, as a characteristic form of the articulation of the 
wall surfaces of Pre-Romanesque architecture usually 
also articulate the bell tower walls. 


Figure 195: Plans of the Early Medieval churches with the bell 
tower above the western facade: a) St. Mary in Zadar, 
b) rotunda in Ošlje, c) St. Vitus in Dobrinj, d) St. Martha in 
Bijaći, e) St. Michael in Ston, f) basilica in Žažvić, g) St. Saviour 
in Cetina, h) cathedral in Biograd, and i) St. Cecilia in Biskupija 


The same form continued in the Early Romanesque pe- 
riod as well, which is evident from the preserved bell 
tower of St. Vitus on Dobrinj on the island of Krk, also 
opened by a loft bifore and small openings on inferior 
floors. 


In the church of St. Anastasia above the southern faca- 
de in Split, only the barrel vault of the facade was pre- 
served, and the assumed original appearance is based 
on the preserved forms of other bell towers. 


In the category of bell towers embedded on the church 
facade, their position is always determined by the re- 
quirement of axiality and position before the western 
facade. In fact, all the examined examples show that 
the bell tower as a rectangular (extremely circular) plan 
construction was commonly placed along the longitu- 
dinal axis of the church before the facade with which 
it is organically connected. Even the examples of the 
adapted ancient buildings (St. Martin above the we- 


5 For the Pre-Romanesque bell towers in Dalmatia cfr. T. Marasović (1987), and especially an exhaustive study of A. Milošević (2011) which 
represents the hitherto most comprehensive study of the Early Medieval bell towers in Croatia. 


Figure 196: Bell towers above the middle part of the church: a) St. Martin in Trogir (R. Bužančić), b) St. Theodor in Split (J. Marasović), 
c) church in Germiny-des-Pres in France 


stern entrance, and St. Anastasia above the southern 
entrance to the Diocletian's Palace, as well as the ad- 
ded bell tower above the basilica in Žažvić) confirm 
that rule. 


2. The other group includes bell towers on the central 
part of the church corpus. In Early Medieval Dalmati- 
an architecture that type is considerably less common 
except for the occasional exceptional occurrence, usu- 
ally associated with later period of the Pre-Romane- 
sque and the beginning of the Early Romanesque arc- 
hitecture in the second half of the 11" century. 


The position of the bell tower above the second sout- 
hern trave of the church of St. Theodor (Our Lady of 
the Bell Tower) in Split, right at the axis of the town 
gate of Diocletian's Palace, was determined by the need 
for the axial emphasis of the main entrance to the Early 
Medieval city. Unlike the church of St. Martin above 
the northern gate, which was not the main entrance to 
the city, if they even functioned as the town gate in the 
Early Middle Ages, the western gate had that exact fun- 


ction. Therefore the extension of the church above the 
interior entrance the emphasis on symmetry could not 
be overlooked, hence the bell tower was built right on 
the entrance axis. 


Such a position of the bell tower was not in disharmony 
with the typical requirements of the Early Romanesque 
architecture because the same position of the bell tower 
is found in the church of St. Martin (St. Barbara) in Tro- 
gir. There, right above the second trave (counting from 
the presbytery westward) there was a bell tower, which 
was, however, not preserved, but its basic initial con- 
struction is obvious from the vault, which is different 
from the cross-shaped vaults of other traves. The bell 
tower is also described in the historical sources, there- 
fore its position is undisputable, even more so because 
that occurrence is not unusual in Early Romanesque 
architecture. 


Bell tower forms in this group are not different from the 
bell towers in the previous group; they have a square 
plan, a closed wall mass, and are opened with loft bi- 


fores. The bell tower of St. Theodor in Split (Our Lady 
of the Bell Tower) is an extraordinarily well preserved 
example whose prismatic corpus is articulated on all 
sides with a shallow niche and was opened with small, 
arched windows in vertical lines, wherein the empha- 
sis is on the loft bifores. 


The construction above the intersection of the vaults in 
the church of St. Nicholas in Split can also be conside- 
red a form of the low bell tower, which in the Early Ro- 
manesque phase may have replaced the original idea 
of a dome. In the Romanesque architecture the tower 
constructions above the middle part of the church are 
significant, which is confirmed by the said bell tower 
above the church of St. Martin in Trogir. 


In the central-plan buildings with a construction abo- 
ve the four columns (the so-called guincunx), there is a 
dome or a low tower bell already in the Pre-Romane- 
sque period, as in the case of the Carolingian church 
Germiny-des-Prćs in France. 


3. The bell towers outside of the western facade, whet- 
her isolated buildings near the church or constructed 
by any of its sides, make a special group of the western 
corpus formation, which was not influenced by the 
Carolingian pattern. As with many examples from the 
Mediterranean heritage, in a certain number of the Ear- 
ly Romanesque churches in Dalmatia bell towers are 
separated from the church, and subsequently built near 
the eastside apsis (St. John on Rab) or built near the 
centre of the southern lateral side (as seen on the de- 
stroyed church of St. John the Baptist in Zadar) or near 
the western facade (St. Peter in Draga on Rab). The bell 
tower was subsequently built on the Early Medieval 
basilica on Sustipan in Split only in the High Middle 
Ages, but also outside of the church corpus, in the nor- 
thwest of the church. 


The bell tower forms in this group coincide with the 
renowned type of the Early Romanesque towers with 
closed mass and loft bifores, as is evident from the pre- 
served example of the church of St. John in Rab, which 
was significantly restructured. The church of St. John 
the Baptist is known from Smirich's drawing which 
was drawn before the demolition, and which docu- 
mented the appearance of the closed mass bell tower 
articulated by a shallow niche on each side which each 
contains one inferior narrow opening and loft bifore. 


The walls were considerably opened only in the High 
Romanesque period with multipart openings on all 
floors, as evident in Dalmatia from the churches of St. 
Mary in Zadar, cathedral in Rab and St. Domnius in 
Split. 


4. With the appearance of the Romanesque period, in 
medieval Dalmatia the fourth type occurred in smaller 
churches, that is to say, the bell gable formed like bell- 
cote instead of a bell tower as a separate corpus. The 
bell-cote was always built right above the western faca- 
de pediment, formed by the Romanesque arch with 
characteristic profiled inserts. The earliest dated exam- 
ple of a bell gable with a bell-cote was preserved on the 
island of Brač, in the church of St. George in Straževik, 
whose architecture is commonly associated with the 
Pre-Romanesque type of aisleless building. 


Westwork 


The most prominent innovation that the Carolingian 
period brought to the development of the medieval 
European ecclesiastical architecture is the formation of 
a separate two-storey area before the main nave, whi- 
ch is the basic characteristic of westwork. Researchers" 
opinions regarding the issue are not in unison, and the 
differences boil down to the interpretation of that area 
as the ruler's lodge or a special way of honouring the 
Saviour's cult in the churches of that period.“ 


The basic examples of research into the fore-nave in 
Early Medieval Dalmatia are two aforementioned 
churches which preserved the axially placed bell tower 
before the facade: St. Saviour in Cetina and the chur- 
ch of St Lawrence in Zadar. Recently, the characteristic 
Carolingian formation of the western corpus has been 
detected in the churches in Blizna near Trogir*# and in 
Golubić near Knin." 


Unlike the churches where westwork can be only assu- 
med based on the known plan, in the church of St. Sa- 
viour the said occurrence is conspicuous even in the 
elevation. 


West from the main church area formed like an elonga- 
ted trefoil, there is a fore-nave. In the earlier descripti- 
ons that area was called narthex, but recently there has 
been a reasonable argument put forward that the said 
term is suitable only for the Early Christian and not 
Early Medieval period," and therefore the terms “fo- 
re-nave“ or “interior atrium“ seem more appropriate. 


In the church of St. Saviour the two-storey fore-nave is 
partially preserved. In the lower part there are traces 
of a three-part vault, and on the upper floor there are 


5% C, Heitz (1963), 77 ss, 102-106. 

55 RR, Bužančić (2001), 5-7. 

5 2, Demori-Staničić (1998), 223 ss. 
5%7_]. Jeličić-Radonić (1983), 5 ss. 


Figure 197: Two and three floor nave 
in the Early Medieval churches: a) Corvey (Rava), 
b) St. Saviour in Cetina (J. Marasović) 


three openings towards the main nave, central large 
and one lateral smaller on each side, which are empha- 
sised by the two lesenes right in the nave body. 


The ground floor of the fore-nave in this case actually 
corresponds to the “crypt“, what is the usual name 
characteristic of the inferior area of the two-floor cor- 
pus before the nave in Carolingian architecture."* Al- 
though in that area the remains of the graves were not 
found as in some other Carolingian churches, we can 
assume that the ktetor's tombs were located right in 
the fore-nave, belonging to prefect Gastika and his fa- 
mily (mother Nemira and the sons mentioned in the 
found inscription). The analogies on the superior floor 
are even more plausible, where the Saviour's altar is 
located. In the church of St. Saviour there are, howe- 
ver, no traces of the altar because the floor has not been 
preserved on the upper floor either, but this does not 
mean that such an altar did not exist. We should also 
assume that it was an area from which the prefect co- 
uld observe the liturgy at the main church altar. Such a 
role of the upper floor of the fore-nave is corroborated 
by the large central arch, which is emphasised by the 
lesenes that reach towards the nave and smaller lateral 
openings. Therefore, the interpretation (V. Goss) accor- 
ding to which westwork in the Early Croatian churches 
in Dalmatia harmonises two basic theses about its fun- 
ction, ** that is to say, interpretation according to whi- 
ch westwork is to be found in primarily the area from 
which the ruler observes the liturgy (Kaiserkirche) and 
the thesis of C. Heitz about the liturgical commemorial 
glorification of the Saviour. The church of St. Saviour at 
the spring of Cetina is therefore a suitable example to 
confirm both theses. The first thesis, according to whi- 
ch the superior westwork floor was the area from which 
the ruler participated in the liturgy, besides the afore- 
mentioned wall formation between the nave and fore- 
nave, is supported by the access to the upper storey, 
which has not been hitherto detected in the function 
of westwork. Unlike in many Pre-Romanesque buildin- 
gs where the superior storey is accessed by the interi- 
or stairway located in the western corpus, the prefect 
could also use the direct exterior entrance across the 
stairway through the door on the first floor of the bell 
tower, from where he accessed the superior fore-nave 
floor. The dedication of the church to St. Saviour sup- 
ports the second thesis, which is confirmed not only 
by the still-living tradition of the name, but also by an 
inscription discovered on the altar rail. Therefore the 
church of St. Saviour can also be included on the list of 


5% CC, Heitz (1963), 37 ss, 91 ss, 102-106, 121 ss. 
50 V, Goss (1987), 75-90. 


churches in West Europe dedicated to the said patron- 
saint, and who is not represented in the Early Croatian 
architecture to such an extent. 


Owing to the church of St. Saviour as the building of 
the mainly preserved western corpus, westwork has also 
been detected on other churches as well, whose foun- 
dations have only been preserved. Among them, only 
the church of the unknown titular on Lopuška glavica 
in Biskupija shows the variant without the bell tower, 
which is not detected on that location. 


Westwork, judging by the preserved foundations of the 
fore-nave and the three-aisled laity area, is also found 
in the church of St. Cecilia in Biskupija, which is cha- 
racterised by the identical formation of the western 
corpus and the exterior articulation with counterforts. 


Westwork is also detected on the church of St. Stephen 
on Otok in Solin, which was, judging from the sarcop- 
hagus of Queen Helen from 976, a sort of a mausoleum 
of the Croatian kings. Preserved only in its foundations, 
the church belongs to the three-aisled and single-apsi- 
dal basilicas with a dome in the second eastern trave. 
The fore-nave stairway points to the internal connecti- 
on with westwork on the atrium floor, laterally from the 
entrance area. 


The list of the Pre-Romanesque churches with westwork 
in Dalmatia should also include the three-aisled single- 
apsidal basilica in Žažvić, the Early Christian church 
whose western corpus with one bell tower and interior 
atrium was added in the Carolingian era. 


Also, the fore-nave of the basilica of St. Peter and Mo- 
ses in Solin, the Early Romanesque church where the 
Croatian King Zvonimir was crowned, has similar we- 
stwork features. 


The second most important building for westwork re- 
search is the Early Medieval church of St. Lawrence 
in Zadar, where the two-floor interior atrium is even 
better preserved than in the church of St. Saviour in 
Cetina, and the substantial fragments of the axially 
placed and organically connected bell tower are also 
preserved. The western part of that atrium on the gro- 
und floor was divided by three niches, two of which 
have barrel vaults. The middle niche was actually a bell 
tower substructure, while the stairway connecting the 
second floor was located in the southern niche. The re- 
maining part of the atrium ground floor was also divi- 


5% R. Bužančić (2001), 5-7. 
71 T. Burić (1988), 75 ss. 


ded by the three-part barrel vault, which is supported 
by massive pylons between the walls in the west, while 
it leans against two columns with simple oblique im- 
posts in the east, which thus emphasise the entrance 
to the main church area. A similar arrangement is re- 
peated on the superior atrium floor, where the middle 
vault bay is somewhat elevated with respect to the la- 
teral areas, and the vaults are also supported by several 
columns, in this case with the Pre-Romanesque capitals 
and imposts. A larger opening towards the middle of 
the church even in this case reveals its special purpose 
of a sort of a lodge for the dignitaries who observed the 
liturgy form that area. The presence of westwork in the 
church of St. Lawrence is also significant as a proof of 
the duration of shift in Dalmatia from the Carolingian 
to the Ottonian period. 


Research into the church of St. Stephen (St. Mary) in 
Golubić near Knin could reveal the extent to which the 
authentic remains of westwork are preserved in that bu- 
ilding. Despite many subsequent alterations, we can 
even now, before detailed research or restoration of the 
original remains, assume the longitudinal form of that 
church with an axially placed bell tower. 


Recent research of the church of St. Mary in Blizna in 
the hinterland of Trogir has already shown that the said 
building should also be included in the group with con- 
spicuous Carolingian westwork characterised by an axi- 
al bell tower and the two-floor fore-nave.?7 The church 
was thoroughly partitioned in the Romanesque period, 
but remains of the western corpus were preserved be- 
fore the facade, characterised by thickened bell tower 
wall with a stairway. It was dated back to the Pre-Ro- 
manesque period based on the characteristic construc- 
tion style, which was confirmed by the fragments of the 
liturgical furnishing associated by comparison with the 
dated monuments from the Branimir's era (in the last 
quarter of the 9" century).?' 


Westwork is detected in some other South Dalmatian 
churches, for example the church of St. Magdalene in 
Ston. 


The westwork churches in the Early Medieval architec- 
ture of Dalmatia do not constitute a separate group, 
which would be classified according to some typical 
or chronological traits. Such western facade formation 
characterises different types over a longer time span 
from the Carolingian to the Ottonian period; it therefo- 


M. Jurković, Stonsko polje na poluotoku Pelješcu, Gorica, HiK, II, Split 2000, 336-337. 


Figure 198: a) St. Stephen (St. Mary) in Golubić, b) St. Mary in 
Blizna, where the Pre-Romanesque westwork is detected 


re occurs in that chronological framework as a result of 
a certain function (cult-liturgical) and is not associated 
with a morphological affiliation. 


4. Ecclesiastical architecture 
morphology 


The forms of the Pre-Romanesque churches in Dalma- 
tia, their origin, occurrence and development are close- 
ly inter-related terms. Therefore, we shall discuss, in the 
framework of morphological consideration, the issues 
of typology, topography, genesis and the development 
of certain forms of the Pre-Romanesque and Early Ro- 
manesque ecclesiastical architecture in Dalmatia. 


The Early Medieval churches in Dalmatia were largely 
built between the 7" and the 11" century. A consider- 
able number of churches with cult use in the Pre-Ro- 
manesque and Early Romanesque period occurred 
through the restructuring of the earlier buildings. The 
Early Medieval churches can, therefore, be classified in 
two basic groups with respect to their origin: 


* altered earlier buildings 
* newly built churches 


In the second group, which is incomparably more nu- 
merous than the first one, the churches are morpholo- 
gically classified according to their characteristic types 
and forms. The morphological consideration of the 
said group shall also include the churches from the first 
group, but according to the Early Medieval form. 


Conversion of earlier buildings 


All periods of architectural history, besides those of en- 
tirely new construction, are also characterised by the 
use of already existing buildings, which were adapted 
to the new function through larger or minor alterati- 
ons. Adaptations nominally generate necessary spaces 
much faster and with smaller investments than new 
constructions, which require more substantial financial 
funds and longer realisation periods. Besides these fac- 
tors, the persons who order restructurings decide on 
that procedure due to the more favourable position of 
an existing building, and sometimes they are also con- 
ditioned by the continuity of the sacral place. 


In the period of the overall scarcity of financial funds 
where even the more renowned donors borrowed mo- 
ney in order to erect their votive churches, as seen in 
Dalmatia in the Pre-Romanesque period, a relatively 
large number of restructured earlier buildings is un- 
derstandable. Among the Pre-Romanesque churches 
shown in the architectural corpus or merely listed in 
the topographical units, the adaptations of the earlier 
buildings occupy a very substantial number. 


With respect to the degree of intervention, the Dalmati- 
an Pre-Romanesque period shows different adaptation 


categories. Listed from the simpler to the more com- 
plex interventions,*? the adaptations encompass: 


* use of earlier Christian churches, 

* conversion of pagan temples, 

* conversion of ancient residential architecture, 

* conversion of ancient economic buildings, 

* use of ancient defensive architecture, 

* new construction at the location of destroyed pagan 
buildings. 


In the Dalmatian Pre-Romanesque period we can en- 
counter alterations of the ancient and Early Christian 
architectural parts for new constructional and liturgical 
purposes of the Early Medieval churches. For the Pre- 
Romanesque period is particularly significant. 


* use of ancient spolia 


Use of earlier Christian churches 


During the long period of research devoted to the Early 
Middle Ages in Dalmatia, many authors have encoun- 
tered such types of churches and analysed them within 
the researched subject-matter.3%* 


The continuity of the cult use of the Early Christian 
churches in the Early Middle Ages required minor con- 
structional interventions because the primary build- 
ings were erected for the same purpose and mainly the 
same liturgical functions. From the 5%" century onwards, 
the Early Christian churches have been oriented as the 
ones from the Early Middle Ages, with the sanctuary 
on the eastern side, and formed according to the litur- 
gical requirements, which did not substantially change 
in the Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque period. 


Nevertheless, the group of the Early Christian churches 
altered in the Early Middle Ages includes simpler and 
more complex interventions, which can also be graded 
with respect to their complexity, from the simpler ones, 
where only the new Pre-Romanesque liturgical furnis- 
hing was installed, to more complex ones, which in- 
cluded a change of the construction system, involving 
reduction or extension of the original areas. 


5%. T. Marasović (2002), 62. 


1. The fewest number of new interventions are found 
in the Early Christian churches where only the Pre-Ro- 
manesque liturgical furnishing was installed. Although 
made of stone, the liturgical furnishing was more lia- 
ble to wear than the building construction, and the po- 
tential interventions in terms of alteration or repair of 
the construction were not as noticeable as changing the 
furnishing. Besides, the furnishing, and especially the 
altar rail as its most impressive part, is the most con- 
spicuous place for presenting the stylistic expression, 
and it is also the most visible part where an inscription 
often marked the share of certain donors in the church 
construction. Consequently, within the Pre-Romane- 
sque period the liturgical furnishing, and particularly 
cancellum, was in many cases changed, or added, on se- 
veral occasions. Therefore it is understandable that the 
updating of the earlier church had to reflect the shift to 
the Pre-Romanesque period at least by making a new 
altar or chorus rail. 


Hence, in Early Medieval Dalmatia many remains of 
Early Christian churches with the Pre-Romanesque sto- 
ne furnishing have been discovered. The cathedral of 
St. Peter in Zadar built in the 4" century preserved the 
proof of its Pre-Romanesque use after its changed its 
patron-saint following the transfer of the holy relics of 
St. Anastasia, when it thus became the cathedral of the 
centre of the Byzantine Dalmatia. The Pre-Romanesque 
use, and new interventions into the cathedral building, 
are confirmed by the St. Anastasia reliquary*? and the 
beams with the name of the bishop Donatus, associated 
with the partitioning of the chapel in the middle nave 
of the Early Christian basilica."* Carolingian period 
interventions are evident from a slender acroterion,?7 
a large pluteus decorated with the interlacing ribbon- 
pattern motifs,*% and an ambo with stylised figures on 
the rounded parapet. 


The Early Christian baptistery in Zadar from the 6'" 
century next to the cathedral continued to fulfil its pur- 
pose in the Early Middle Ages; although there are no 
visible traces of the Pre-Romanesque interventions, the 
baptistery continuity is confirmed by the Romanesque 
baptismal basin, therefore a logical conclusion is that 
the baptistery functioned in its original form in the Ear- 
ly Medieval phase as well.? 


5 In the morphological classification of the Pre-Romanesque period in Dalmatia we have listed the adapted buildings in a separate chapter. 
T. Marasović (1978), 16-24. The South Dalmatian examples were examined by I. Fisković (1988), 189 ss, N. Jakšić (1995), 46-56, R. Bužančić 


(1996), 339-348. 
95 N. Jakšić, Škrinja - relikvija sv. Stošije, HiK, II, 2000, 151. 
5% P Vežić (1990b). 
"7 N. Jakšić, akroterij, 9. stoljeće, HiK, IL, 2000, 151. 
58 N. Jakšić (1997a), 30. 
1. Petricioli (1996), 209. 
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Figure 199: Alterations of the Zadar cathedral complex in the Early Middle Ages (according to Vežić) 


The monastery oratory in Rižinice is an example of 
equipping a smaller Christian church with Pre-Roma- 
nesque furnishing, where the discovered fragments of 
the altar rail with the inscription of Duke Trpimir point 
to the conclusion that an earlier building, adapted in 
the middle of the 9" century, was the duke“s pious en- 
dowment.?* The unusual orientation north-south was 
in this case inherited from the previous Early Christian 
oratory, embedded in the complex of another earlier 
Roman economic building. 


The redecoration of the interior by installing the Pre- 
Romanesque furnishing was established in many other 
Early Christian churches from Kvarner to South Dal- 
matia (the cathedral of St. Mary in Krk, the cathedral 
of St. Mary in Osor, the cathedral of St. Mary in Rab, 
the basilica in Žažvić, the cathedral of St. Lawrence in 
Trogir, the basilica of St. Andrew in Split, the church of 
St. Magdalene in Ston, etc.). 


2. The second stage of conversion of the Early Christian 
churches in the Early Middle Ages occurs by adding 
certain areas for liturgical needs, for example, for the 
harmonisation with the style patterns of the Pre-Roma- 
nesque and the Early Romanesque period. In Dalmatia 
there are several examples of such interventions, whi- 
ch are also shown by the aforementioned examples, for 
example, the cathedral in Zadar, to which the pastop- 
horium was added in the Early Middle Ages. The late- 
ral apses were added to the church of St. Mary in Nin, 
the three-aisled single-apsidal Early Christian basilica, 
in the Early Middle Ages which constituted the three- 
apsidal presbytery, thus harmonising the church with 
the typical characteristics of the Early Romanesque ba- 
silicas.*! 


In some places the Early Medieval interventions en- 
compassed the western corpus as well. A fore-nave 
was added to the Early Byzantine church of St. Mary (?) 


5% V, Delonga (1996), 127-129 (where the other extensive bibliography was listed). 


%! 1. Petricioli (1969), 319-320. 
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Figure 200: Early Medieval annex of apses and fore-nave to the Early Christian basilica in Žažvić, a) St. Mary, Nin (according to 
Dyggve),, b) basilica in Žažvić (according to Marun), c) church in Gradina in Solin (according to J. Marasović) 


(today within “Gradina“) in Solin, perhaps functioning 
as the Pre-Romanesque westwork.? Unlike in Nin, the 
presbytery in the single-apsidal Early Christian basilica 
in Žažvić was not altered by adding lateral apses, but 
a more comprehensive constructional intervention was 
performed on the western side, where a bell tower and 
atrium were added as the prominent elements of the 
Carolingian western corpus formation.* The remains 
of the building north of the church were not clarified, 
nor its relation towards the Early Christian or Pre-Ro- 
manesque building. 


3. A more complex type of constructional adaptation 
of the Early Christian churches is the conversion of the 
constructional system, through which the original qua- 
dratum populi, previously covered with a wooden loft 
construction, was now transformed into an arched area 
characteristic of Early Medieval architecture. In order 


5% T, Marasović (1993), 61-62. 


to achieve this, lesenes or pilasters needed to be ad- 
ded next to the lateral walls, enabling thus the walls 
to bear the pressure force of the vaults, as is evident 
from the examples of churches in Crkvina near Solin, 
on Majsan, in Baćina, on Pag, and in many other places. 
Such interventions simultaneously achieved the inte- 
rior articulation by shallow niches, which is also one 
of the basic traits of the Pre-Romanesque architecture. 
In the church of St. Andrew in Baćina, the lateral pila- 
sters are unusually long, and we have therefore con- 
cluded that the niches by the lateral walls, arched with 
barrel vaults, were extremely deep. The particularity of 
that church is also to be found in the partition walls 
inside the apsidal opening, which achieved visual re- 
duction of the apsidal area. This is also in conformity 
with the typical particularities of the Pre-Romanesque 
architecture. A triumphal arch was thus realised in the 


58], Jeličić (1983), 18-19, 21; T. Burić (1985), 165-181; M. Jurković (1992), 84. 


Figure 201: Alterations of the Early Christian churches by changing the constructional system: 
a) St. Andrew in Baćina (T. Marasović), b) St. Peter in Ston field (I. Fisković), c) small church on Šćedro (I. Fisković), 
d) St. John in Ston field (I. Fisković), e) St. Mary and St. John in Stari Grad on Hvar (R. Bužančić) 


presbytery, which is not common in the Early Medieval 
ecclesiastical architecture.?%* 


On the territory of Neretva, besides the restructuring 
of the church of St. Andrew, similar interventions were 
established in island churches as well, as is seen in the 
church of St. Stephen in Pučišća on Brač, the dual chur- 
ches of St. Mary and St. John in Stari Grad on Hvar, 
and St. Mary on the small island of Šćedro.5* The Early 
Christian church of St. Mary in Biskupija on the island 
of Šipan was restructured through the addition of the 
lesenes and the construction of a barrel vault.? 


5% T. Marasović (1998b), 26-28. 

55 7, Jeličić-Radonić (1994b), 18 ss. 
5% [Fisković o.c. (1975), 133-163. 
5%. T. Marasović (1997d), 26. 


In some cases, for example, in the Early Christian me- 
morial church of St. Maxime on the small island of Maj- 
san, the addition of lesenes enabled the realisation of 
a three-trave vault construction system, probably with 
a small dome in the middle vault bay, which is one of 
the most significant features of the Pre-Romanesque 
ecclesiastical architecture on the South Dalmatian terri- 
tory.?% 


The church of St. Peter in the Ston field also reveals 
an Early Medieval intervention in the earlier space on 
lateral walls and presbytery. Lesenes were added on 
the lateral walls creating thus a three-part articulation, 


5% (C, Fisković (1981), 137-140; (1983), 65-70; I. Fisković (1985), 213. A different opinion on the matter was presented by N. Cambi (Arhitektura 
Narone, RFFZ, 24, 1985, 53), who believes that the traces of the central construction refer to ciborium. 


Figure 202: Complex aspect of converting the Early Christian 
aisleless church into an arched Pre-Romanesque basilica with a 
dome: St. Martin in Lepuri, aerial survey and plan (N. Jakšić) 


and, being inter-connected by transverse arches, they 
divided the vault into three bays, perhaps in this case 
as well with a dome above the middle trave. On the 
eastern side, a presbyterial block with three niches was 
added, with a pronounced three-apsidal appearance 
characteristic of the Pelješac area. 


By adding four pairs of pylons to the Early Christian 
church of St. John near Ston, a five-part interior articu- 
lation was achieved.?%“ 


The alterations of two (dual) churches in Stari Grad on 
the island of Hvar in the late Early Middle Ages (St. 
Mary and St. John) encompassed not only the change 
of the construction by adding pylons on the lateral 
walls and in the apsis, but also a decrease in length." 


5% I, Fisković (1980b), 226-227; (1988b), 194-195; (1985), 133-163. 
% I, Fisković (1975), 224-227. 
9% R, Bužančić (1996), 344-345. 


Figure 203: St. Stephen in Pučišća on Brač (R. Bužančić) 


A more complex type of alteration of the Early Chri- 
stian building was achieved in Lepuri, where lateral 
apses were added to the earlier aisleless church with 
extended lateral areas, forming thus the Pre-Romane- 
sque arched three-aisled basilica." Four added pylons 
in the central part of the church prove that the Early 
Medieval alteration encompassed the construction of 
the dome. The Pre-Romanesque adaptation particula- 
rity is evident from the construction of three separate 
altar rails in three aisles of the Early Medieval church. 


4. Conversions by reduction required even greater con- 
structional interventions, expressed in the change of 
clearance of the earlier buildings. They were emphasi- 
sed by reducing the church area to only one nave, whi- 
ch was probably the case with the church of St. Andrew 
in Split in a later phase (known as basilica picta) from 
which the fragments of the stone furnishing were pre- 
served,** or by reducing the church length, as seen in 


Mx 


the church of St. Stephen in Pučišća on Brač. 


A larger degree of reduction entails the use of the Early 
Christian church apsis which becomes a single church 
area in the Pre-Romanesque period. It was achieved 


% N. Jakšić: crkva sv. Martina, ranokršćanski kompleks 5.-6. stoljeće, obnovljen u 9. stoljeću, HiK, IL, 2000, 278. 


53 T, Marasović (1994), 264. 
5“ RR, Bužančić (1994), 69-72; (1996), 342. 


Figure 204: Early Medieval churches within the destroyed Early 
Christian basilicas: a) Ubli on Lastovo, St. Peter, 
b) Biševo, St. Sylvester 


in the Early Christian basilica of St. Lawrence in Sto- 
breč,* where a deeply inscribed apsis enabled such a 
constructional intervention. The partitioning was limi- 
ted to the erection of the western wall which contai- 
ned the entrance and the installation of the liturgical 
furnishing. In the same basilica the narthex walls were 
restructured into the residential areas of the Benedic- 
tine monastery, hence the Pre-Romanesque reduction 
created two separate construction corpora of the chur- 
ch and the monastery in place of the previous Early 
Christian basilica. 


5. New construction within or outside of the Early Christian 
churches is also a common enterprise in the Pre-Roma- 
nesque period which occurs for the continuity of the 
cult site. Such interventions, however, belong more 
among new constructions at the Early Christian site 
than among alterations, but they should be, neverthe- 
less, classified here as the example of the largest degree 
of intervention at the built location. 


Since the Early Christian basilicas were generally lar- 
ger than the Early Medieval churches, in many pla- 
ces within the perimeter of the larger Early Christian 
church which was destroyed in the Early Middle Ages 
the Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque buildings 
were erected with somewhat reduced dimensions. 


The church of St. Martha in Bijaći is a known Early Cro- 
atian church built next to the ancient residential com- 
plex which was partitioned in the Early Middle Ages 
for the purposes of the Croatian ruler's court where 


many significant rulers' decrees were issued. The Pre- 
Romanesque three-aisled church of St. Martha was bu- 
ilt in the 9" century in place of the more spacious Early 
Christian basilica of St. John, completely following the 
orientation of the earlier building. The architects of 
the church of St. Peter and Moses in Solin followed a 
similar pattern, when they built an Early Romanesque 
three-aisled building with three inscribed apses in 
the second half of the 11" century, in which the papal 
emissary Gebizon crowned the Croatian King Zvoni- 
mir. The Early Croatian church occupies only approxi- 
mately two thirds of the length of the previous Early 
Christian complex of the so-called eastern graveyard of 
ancient Salona, and it was built in complete accordance 
with the orientation of the earlier basilica.?7 


Similar is seen in other examples, such as a church on 
the graveyard in Jesenice, where a smaller Early Cro- 
atian church was erected within the presbytery, or in 
Tučepi, where the Early Medieval church of St. George 
barely covers the presbytery area closed by a wide ap- 
sis of the Early Christian basilica, which was also adap- 
ted within the ancient economic building. 


Sometimes the newly built Early Medieval small chur- 
ch were so small that they could be built within the pre- 
sbytery of the Early Christian basilica, as is seen from 
the ruins of the church of St. Peter in Ubli on the island 
of Lastovo, or the church of St. Stephen in the Ston 
field. 


55 N. Cambi (1974). T. Marasović (1994, 44-45) wrote about the Pre-Romanesque alteration of the apsis and narthex and I. Fisković (1995, 16) 
published that location as an example of apsidal conversion into an Early Medieval church. 


% D, Jelovina (1987), 23-29. 
5% M. Zekan (1994b). 


9% M. Tomasović: O nasljeđivanju antičkog prostora u Tučepima, Makarsko primorje, 2, Makarska 1995, 27-43. 
5%], Jeličić/G. Nikšić: Konzervacija ranokršćanske crkve u Ublima na Lastovu, GZSKH, 6-7, 1980-1981, 57-61. 
% [Fisković (1995), 18. 


Less common was an increase of the dimensions by su- 
ccessive constructions, which is the case with the chur- 
ch of St. Sylvester on Biševo, where the Early Medieval 
church from the middle of the 11" century was erected 
beyond the perimeter of two previous phases from the 
Early Christian and early Pre-Romanesque period." 


Adaptation of pagan cult buildings 


The use of the pagan cult spaces is a further level of 
transformation, but which does not always entail su- 
bstantial constructional interventions. In some places 
the orientation of the ancient temple could satisfy the 
strict rules of the Christian liturgy, and the monumen- 
tality of the ancient buildings, expressed in elaborate 
sculptural decoration, contributed to the appeal of the 
altered Early Medieval church. 


The most prominent example of use of the pagan 
temple for the Early Medieval Christian church is the 
conversion of the Jupiter's temple (Diocletian's mau- 
soleum) into the cathedral in Split, which is attributed 
to John of Ravenna, the first archbishop of Split. The 
archbishop, according to the writing of Thomas the Ar- 
chdeacon, “cleaned the Jupiter“s temple, erected on the 
elevated walls of the imperial palace, from the figures 
of pagan gods and placed on its door...“ 


The orientation of the ancient temple with the entrance 
on the western side favoured the transformation beca- 
use the cathedral in Split did not require the change 
of the fundamental postulate followed by the Christi- 
an churches from the 5 century onward, to have the 
sanctuary on the eastern side. The opening of the so- 
uthern gate, showed by the stylistic features from the 
beginning of the Early Middle Ages, *? is completely 
in accordance with the characteristics of the Pre-Ro- 
manesque ecclesiastical architecture, where the lateral 
entrance is a common occurrence. In this case, the said 
southern entrance was necessary for connecting the ca- 
thedral with the mausoleum of the archbishops of Split, 
built immediately south of the periptery corridor of 
Diocletian's mausoleum and for the use of the exterior 
temple corridor (periptery) for ceremonial processions. 


The central type monumental cathedral was thus rea- 
lised, which as the Early Medieval church more than 


Figure 205: Conversion of Diocletian's mausoleum into the Early 
Medieval cathedral in Split: a) interior of the cathedral with the 
Early Medieval chorus rail (Dyggve), b) southern gate 
(Mirjana Marasović) 


1 Research results of the Conservation Department in Split conducted by J. Vojnović and published according to his documentation by I. 


Praničević-Borovac (2002). 396-397. 
%2 Toma Arhiđakon (2003), 49. 
605. T, Marasović (1992b), 165 ss. 


as the original pagan temple and emperor's mauso- 
leum, inspired architects from immediate and wider 
surroundings more than as the original pagan temple 
and emperor's mausoleum. Its interior was very suita- 
ble for the function of the Pre-Romanesque cathedral; 
on the eastern side three of eight niches of the original 
ancient building served as a spacious presbytery wit- 
hout requiring any larger interventions. The titular of 
the church from the beginning of its transformation in 
the Early Middle Ages, as in the majority of European 
(including Dalmatian) cathedrals of that time, was St. 
Mary, to whom the main altar in the central eastern ni- 
che was dedicated. Already in the earliest period other 
patron-saints are mentioned as well; Solin martyrs St. 
Domnius and St. Anastasius, who had their altars in 
the High Middle Ages, hence we can assume that they 
were altar titulars in the Early Middle Ages. The in- 
ternal articulation of the ancient interior allowed such 
division, hence already in the Pre-Romanesque period 
the presbytery certainly encompassed the entire area 
east from the line which connected to ancient columns, 
marked today only by an elevated stair. The altar rail 
was probably located along that line which separated 
the sanctuary from the laity area in the remaining part 
of the church, or, as it was long ago assumed by Dyggve 
(before he discovered Zvonimir's crowning basilica in 
Solin), a chorus rail of the Early Medieval bema (schola 
cantorum) was placed before the central altar.“ An al- 
tar rail of a different, higher type with an entablature 
was probably placed in the same area because a large 
number of fragments of the partially published liturgi- 
cal furnishings originated from the cathedral of Split. 
From the hitherto examined corpus it seems that these 
fragments belong to at least three different phases of 
the Early Medieval period, the first from the period of 
the earliest transformation (7'"-8" century), the second 
from the high Pre-Romanesque period (9-10'" century) 
and the third from the late stage of the 11" century.% 


The temple crypt was transformed into a Christian 
church (St. Lucy) also in the Middle Ages, as is confir- 
med by the fragment of the Romanesque ciborium at 
the foot of the altar. We can assume its Early Medieval 
use, even more because we know that in a similar situ- 


%“ Dyggve's sketch was published by M. Abramić (1929), 11. 


Figure 206: Conversion of the Small temple of Diocletian“s 
Palace into the Early Medieval baptistery and the church 
of St. Thomas: plan and cross-section (Institute for the 
Protection of Monuments in Split) 


ation the Small temple of the palace was converted into 
the crypt of St. Thomas. 


The said temple, probably originally dedicated to the 
Roman gods,*" was transformed into the Christian 
baptistery of St. John the Baptist, which has been men- 
tioned since 1144 onwards in the historical sources.*% 
The building was used by the first inhabitants of the 
city within the palace as the baptistery, and there is still 
a preserved baptismal basin formed in the High Midd- 
le Ages from Early Medieval decorated slabs.“* At that 
place, in the centre of the Roman temple naos (cella), 


%5  Hitherto the greatest number of furnishing remains was published by P. M. Fleche -Morgues/P. Chevalier/A. Piteša (1993), 207-312. 
Recently, during the research conducted by the Conservation department in the cathedral, fragments of the pluteus were discovered (G. 


Nikšić, 1997), 38 ss. 
%6 TT, Marasović (1997), 42-47. 


%7__N. Cambi: Dioklecijanova palača i Dioklecijan (lik i ličnost), Dioklecijanova palača, Katalog izložbe, Split 1994, 22; Ibid: On the dedication of 
the Prostyle Temple of the Diocletian's Palace in Split, Orbis romanus christianibusque (Zbornik N. Duvala), Paris 1995, 262. 


% CDI 55. 
$% T. Marasović (1997), 7 ss. 


the first Early Medieval baptismal basin was probably 
located, but there is no relevant data. The Early Medi- 
eval use of the temple crypt for the church of St. Tho- 
mas was documented not only in the historical sources 
but confirmed by the preserved remains of the litur- 
gical furnishing. Unlike the superior baptistery area, 
the crypt had a regular orientation with the western 
entrance and the eastern presbytery, with preserved 
indents in the vault which reveal the position of the 
pediment and the altar rail beams The inscription on 
one beam:...(dedifica)vi ecclesia(m) ista(m) et crip(tam)..., 
with the 9" century ornament" unequivocally points 
to an Early Medieval alteration period. The bell tower 
above the facade (destroyed in the 19" century) has 
Romanesque style characteristics and it represents the 
most creative contribution of the medieval alteration of 
the ancient temple.*! 


Adaptation of Diocletian's mausoleum into a Christian 
church followed the ideas of Pope Gregory the Great, 
who, after more than two hundred years from closing 
the pagan temples in the West, advocated their conver- 
sions into Christian churches.5? 


Adaptation, more than new construction, could also 
apply to the small church of St. Matthew south of the 
cathedral in Split, which served as a mausoleum of the 
archbishops of Split. The church occupied a narrow 
area between the southern side of the octagonal base 
of Diocletian's mausoleum and the southern temenos 
wall. Above the ancient wall on the southern side, that 
is to say, among the ancient columns on the northern 
side, the wall of a small Pre-Romanesque church were 
built, arched with a barrel vault (whose traces are still 
discernible) and covered with a gable roof, with a rec- 
tangular apsis on the eastern side. 9 


One part of the large ancient temple in Nin was also 
transformed into an Early Medieval church building. 
After the transfer of the holy relics of St. Ambrose, a 
known Milan bishop from the 4" century to Nin, abbot 
Teudebert built a Christian church in the part of an ear- 
lier pagan cult area, which was later known by its pa- 
tron-saint St. Michael.“ 


The Late Medieval church of St. Michael, destroyed at 
the beginning of the 20" century but nevertheless re- 


0 PM. Fleche-Morgues/P. Chevalier /A. Piteša (1993). 
$u T, Marasović (1987a), 289, 293 (1998), 26. 
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Figure 207: Church of St. Matthew between Diocletian's 
mausoleum and the southern temenos wall, church plan before 
the destruction (V. Andrić) 
corded in drawings and photographs, did not follow 
the original orientation of the ancient temple, which 
means that it did not inherit anything from the previo- 
us building besides location, foundations and perhaps 
material. It is unknown if abbot Teudebert complied 
with that when he built the Pre-Romanesque church 
on that location, of which only the part of the altar rail 
with an inscription to the Croatian Duke Branimir was 

preserved.“? 


In some places the continuity of construction was 
expressed by the selection of the place where the earli- 
er pagan building was located, but with the intention 
to annul the cult meaning of the pagan position. This is 
the case with tow Early Medieval churches erected at 
the cape of Marjan in Split. 


2 According to the plausible interpretation of R. Bužančić (2004), 261-270. 


$13.T, Marasović (1994), 254. 
54_N, Jakšić (1997), 26. 
65._N. Jakšić (1995), 141-143; V. Delonga (1996), 207-208. 
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Figure 208: Location of the medieval church of St. Michael in 

place of the ancient temple in Nin 
The first was dedicated to St. George and built next 
to the ancient temple to Diana, and the second to St. 
Michael, within the temple, as is evident from the old 
drawings and descriptions."“* The first, an aisleless, 
barrel vault church with a semi-circular apsis remains 
preserved to this day. After its renovation in 1994 its 
original form was restored, even with a replica of the 
altar rail from the Carolingian period. Only the par- 
tial inferior layers of the wall remain from the other 
church, erected directly above the stone cliff of the cape 
of Marjan.""" The examination has not discovered its ap- 
sis, therefore we can assume that the church was com- 
pletely subjected to the area of the ancient cella. The 
patron-saints of those churches were not selected by ac- 
cident. The worship of St. Michael as the “commandant 
of heaven's army,“ and St. George as the patron-saint 
of agriculture and cattle breeding was needed to annul 
the effect of the earlier pagan cult of the ancient god- 
dess Diana, the protector of hunting and forests, at that 
prominent topographic location (one indeed drawn in 
Peutinger's map of the ancient world!) and transform 
the pagan cult position into that of the Christian hagi- 
ographic system. 


A similar occurrence of the ancient cult annulment is 
found on the island of Brač. Near Donji Humac there 
are the remains of the mausoleum from the 1*' century 
A.D., which, judging from the preserved sculpture, 
was one of the most monumental ancient buildings 
on the island. Next to the temple, the Early Medieval 
church of St. Elias was built probably at the end of the 


$16J, Marasović, T. Marasović, M. Marasović (1996), 6 ss. 


Figure 209: Early Medieval churches built next to the ancient 
buildings: a) church of St. George at the cape of Marjan in Split, 
built next to the ancient temple of Diana, b) church of St. Elias 
near Donji Humac on Brač, built next to the ancient mausoleum 


11'" century, which was a well-preserved arched buil- 
ding with a rectangular apsis and many ancient ashlars 
and spolia in their walls. Even in this case a strong 
personality from the Christian hagiographic world was 
chosen as the patron-saint, the Old Testament prophet 
Elias, who fought for the monotheistic worship of Je- 
hovah as early as the period of the Israeli polytheism. 


Alterations of the ancient residential architecture 


Diocletian's Palace in Split provides the opportunity 
to examine the genesis of Early Medieval churches in 
the spaces of ancient residential architecture. An indi- 


7 Identification of remains of the building from the church of St. George with Diana's temple was contested by M. Katić (1994b, 29 ss), inter- 
preting the data from the Peutinger's map as the designation of the station. 


"5 D. Domančić (1960), (1984), 32. 
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cative example is the church of St. Nicholas, known in 
the historical sources with its attribute de Sdoria, which 
originated in the Early Middle Ages by conversion of 
one of the halls of the large Diocletian's dining room in 
the eastern part of the emperor's residential block. In 
this case the hall of the Roman triclinium determined 
the form of the square plan Pre-Romanesque church, 
where the inscribed pylons form the cross-shaped bar- 
rel vault. 


Two stairways south from the church — one from the 
earlier and the other from the later Pre-Romanesque 
period — belong to the Early Middle Ages. 


In the similar manner the nearby rectangular hall was 
transformed, which is one of six halls of each side of 
the central hall of Diocletian's apartment, into the 
church of St. Andrew, named de fenestris in the medi- 
eval sources because it was located in the part named 
after the facade arches of Diocletian's Palace.“ In this 
case the form and the size of the ancient hall, which 
primarily served the purpose of Diocletian's honour 
guard,# were very suitable for the conversion into a 
small longitudinal aisleless Pre-Romanesque church, 
covered with a wooden loft construction under a ga- 
ble roof. Research and conservation activity conducted 
by R. Bužančić provided data on the Pre-Romanesque 
church whose apsis with squinches and gable roof con- 
struction were reconstructed.# 


Transformation of ancient economic buildings 


The possibility of using the ancient economic buildings 
and other utility facilities in the Early Middle Ages de- 
pended on the purposeful correspondence of the origi- 
nal and new use. The form and size of the longitudinal 
area of the ancient cistern on Puntamika in Zadar was 
very suitable for an aisleless church with a relatively 
minor extension of the apsis on the east side, and the 
construction of the superior floor resulted in a two-flo- 
or aisleless longitudinal church. 


Some newly built Early Medieval churches, for exam- 
ple, St. John the Baptist in Bol on Brač and St. Nicholas 
on Sušac, were erected in the immediate vicinity of the 
ancient cisterns. 


Figure 210: Alterations of the ancient residential architecture 
into the Early Medieval churches: a) St. Andrew “de fenestris“ 
at the location of one of the halls of the Diocletian's honour 
guard (according to R. Bužančić), b) Early Medieval access to 
the church of St. Nicholas , restored in the western hall of the 
Diocletian's Palace triclinium 


6" R. Bužančić (2003), 198, fig. 7, presented a somewhat different interpretation of the name “de fenestris", which is not associated with the 
facade openings, but with openings of the ancient light well east from the central hall of the Diocletian's apartment. 
#0 H. Kahler, Split i Piazza Armerina, rezidencije dvaju careva-tetrarha, Urbs, 1961-1962, Split 1965, 97-109. 


%1 RR. Bužančić (2004), 1-5. 
92 M. Suić-I. Petricioli (1955), 7 ss. 
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Figure 211: Ancient economic buildings transformed into Pre-Romanesque churches: a) ancient cistern plan, b) transformation of 
the cistern into the two-floor Pre-Romanesque church of St. Anastasia (Petricioli), c) exedra of the economic building near Seget 
(Sudanel) as the Pre-Romanesque church of St. Daniel, d) Late Antiquity building in Muć transformed into the Pre-Romanesque 

church of St. Peter (M. Zekan) 


In alterations of the ancient economic buildings for the 
purposes of the Christian cult in the Early Middle Ages 
the most appropriate parts were used, namely exedras, 
which could be transformed into a small Christian 
church with minor constructional interventions. The 
exedra of an economic building in Seget, in the wider 
area of the Trogir ager, was transformed into a central- 
type Pre-Romanesque church by closing the exedra fra- 
me with a flat wall, and arching the entire area with a 
dome, which was achieved by installing two squinches 
on each side. The entrance on the southern and the san- 
ctuary on the northern side in this case prove that the 
advantages of using a previous building to surpass its 
unfavourable orientation. 


Recent research into the church of St. Peter in Muć 
shows that the church from which a famous inscripti- 
on to Duke Branimir originates, accurately dated back 
to the year 888, was not the original tetra-conch plan 


$3 M. Zekan (1980), 623-640. 


Pre-Romanesque building, as previously assumed, but 
also an ancient economic building, which was proba- 
bly used as the Early Christian church and received its 
Pre-Romanesque altar rail only in its second transfor- 
mation.* 


The described partitioning created thus the church area 
which morphologically dovetails with the typology of 
the newly built ecclesiastical architecture in the Early 
Middle Ages. 


Transformation of the ancient defensive architecture 


Many examples of the use of ancient defensive archi- 
tecture for the conversion of defensive spaces into the 
Early Medieval churches are found in the Diocletian's 
Palace, where the areas above all four gates and one 
tower were converted into Christian cult buildings. 


The narrow guards' corridors above the ancient entran- 
ces to Diocletian's Palace could satisfy the spatial needs 
of accommodating small churches, but their position 
above the gates determined the purpose of the parti- 
tioning, namely the symbolic protection of the approa- 
ches to the Christian city which Split became in the 7% 
century. All four entrances to the Palace in the Middle 
Ages received Christian protection with the small chur- 
ches, two of which (above the northern and the western 
gate) were mostly preserved, one preserved only the 
fragment of the bell tower (above the southern gate) 
and two (above the eastern gate) are known only from 
the documented data. 


Figure 212: Transformation of ancient defensive area into the 
Early Medieval churches (according to J. Marasović): 
a) St. Martin above the northern gate of the Diocletian“s Palace, 
b) St. Theodor (Our Lady of the Bell Tower) above the western 
gate of the Palace 


Figure 213: St. Anastasia above the southern gate of the Palace, 
assumed appearance of the bell tower 
(according to J. Marasović) 


More favourable conditions for the adaptation of the 
Early Medieval church inside the ancient guards' area 
were provided by the northern and southern facades 
due to their west-east orientation. Partitioning of the 
northern gate into the church of St. Martin made use of 
the area the guards previously used to lift or lower the 
so-called Saracenic gate with a special device (lifting 
arms).#* Favourable orientation of the original west- 
east space enabled placing the entrance on the western 
side, where a door lintel was preserved in situ, and its 
description reveals not only the name of the priest Do- 
minicus who executed the conversion of the guards' 
corridor into a church, but the alteration itself (...in 
honour of the holy Martin, the presbyter Dominicus placed 
the partition walls and doors...). On the eastern side the 
sanctuary was formed with a small apsidal niche right 
on the eastern wall. In order to obtain more space, the 
lower part was removed from the original ancient le- 
senes. The large arched openings were walled in and 
small windows with transennae were placed in their 
centre. Large interventions were performed at the ce- 
iling, where the flat ancient ceiling slabs were broken 
and a barrel vault built above them completely in line 


94 T, Marasović (1978), 23. 


with the typical features of the Pre-Romanesque archi- 
tecture. 


The border of the presbytery was designated with the 
altar rail, which was entirely preserved,** and the al- 
tar was placed behind it which consisted of a prismatic 
monolith post and altar mensa. The foundation of the 
rooftop bell tower was also preserved, placed on the 
western end of the church above the entrance. 


The Early Medieval church of St. Anastasia, built above 
the southern entrance to the city, was mentioned the 
earliest in the historical sources in 1136, and in 1269 the 
position of that building was mentioned in the Fenetris 
area (in Fenetris iuxta ecclesiam sancte Anastasie e prope 
balconem).#* Of the original church, only a barrel vault 
of the bell tower ground floor was preserved, whose 
position exactly at the middle of facade reveals the res- 
pect of the emphasis of the Palace axis, but also of the 
usual formation of the western corpus of the church, 
because the church area extended further east, as is 
evident from the preserved walls of the Romanesque 
edifice from the second phase of the building. 


On the western and eastern facade of Diocletian's Pala- 
ce the usual orientation could not be followed, because 
the guards' areas were oriented north-south, and hen- 
ce the small churches assumed that orientation. Due to 
the role of the western gate as the main entrance to the 
city, the guards' area above the exterior entrance was 
not used for the church, but the area above the interior 
door of the defensive courtyard was used for that pur- 
pose. The entrance to the church of St. Theodor was 
thus placed at the northern access to the guards' corri- 
dor, and the sanctuary in the south. A similar procedu- 
re of adaptation was achieved as on the northern wall, 
and the ancient lesenes were shortened in this case as 
well. All bays are arched with a circular-dome vault, 
and a bell tower was built above the middle bay which 
has been entirely preserved until the present day.#7 


There is no data on the appearance of the small chur- 
ches above the eastern entrance to the city, but since 
two churches are mentioned, one named St. Apollina- 
ire and the other St. Leonard, we can assume that they 
were restructured above the exterior and interior en- 
trance to the defensive courtyard. 


There was an Early Medieval church dedicated to 
St. Peter embedded in the north-western tower of 
Diocletian's Palace, which was mentioned in the histo- 
rical sources of the 11" century as turris sancti Petri.*% 
In the stratified architectural development of the tower 
the remains of the Early Medieval church were not pre- 
served, which was probably located on the first floor. 


On the western wall of Diocletian's Palace, an apsis 
was indented for the Early Medieval church of St. Mic- 
hael, after construction in front of the wall annulled its 
original defensive purpose, hence it was permitted for 
the Pre-Romanesque church to expand and enter into 
the defensive system of the city. 


Use of the ancient spolia 


The use of the ancient spolia is very significant for Pre- 
Romanesque and Early Romanesque ecclesiastical arc- 
hitecture in Dalmatia.“ The reuse of the remains (parts 
or fragments) of ancient architecture is a common occu- 
rrence in the Early Medieval churches in all their parts 
from the foundations to the roof. 


In the church of St. Trinity (St. Donatus) in Zadar parts 
of the monumental ancient architecture were used as 
the foundations of the Pre-Romanesque church which 
remained under the church floor. Completed ancient 
slabs were purposefully used in the pavement of the 
Early Medieval churches, especially those near the de- 
stroyed ancient buildings. 


Many spolia in the walls were in some places also used 
as building material, therefore their decoration was 
not visible on the exterior surface of the wall, although 
there are cases with the ancient or profiled spolia left 
visible on the exterior or interior of Pre-Romanesque 
churches. 


The most common is the use of ancient columns as 
constructional parts by Pre-Romanesque churches. In 
some places the non-restructured columns with capi- 
tals served that purpose (for example, in the case of the 
Benedictine abbey on Sustipan in Split, where the co- 
lumns and capitals were taken from Diocletian's Pala- 
ce, or in the church of St. Martin in Trogir, where some 
of the columns and capitals were taken from ancient 
buildings). 


#5 'T. Burić (1992b), 214-217 dated the altar rail back to the third fourth of the 11th century based on the decorative traits. 
9% CD V, Cfr. P. Petrić: Sakralna topografija u staroj jezgri grada, Kulturna baština, 19, Split 1989, 276. The term “balcony“ probably denoted 


the central three-part lodge of the Diocletian's Palace porticate. 
97. T. Marasović (1978), 23; J. Belamarić (1991). 
8% CDL11. 
99 'T, Marasović /M. Zekan (1982), 111. 
1, Babić (2006), 141-148. 


Figure 214: Ancient spolia in the Early Medieval use: a) 
podium of Jupiter's temple on capitolium in Zadar, used as 
the foundation of the church of St. Trinity (drawing of A. 
Huser), b) ancient architrave functioning as a sarcophagus of 
the Early Croatian dignitary in the mausoleum in front of the 
basilica of St. Mary in Biskupija, c) ancient architrave converted 
into a sarcophagus from the Pre-Romanesque church of St. 
Bartholomew in Galovac, d) columns of the ancient bifora 
functioning as stipes of the altar in the church of St. Vitus near 
Dol on Brač, e) ancient sarcophagus functioning as a door 
frame of the small Early Medieval church of St. Michael above 
Dol on Brač 


The use of the ancient columns and capitals has, undo- 
ubtedly, its longer Early Christian tradition, as is shown 
by the church of St. Stephen (St. Simon) in Zadar, where 
the spolia were placed by design and intentionally: on 
the northern side fluted columns with Corinthian ca- 


#1 P Vežić (1989), 323-324; I. Babić (2006), 94. 


pitals, and on the southern side smooth columns with 
Roman Doric capitals.* 


Ancient tegulae are still seen on the roofs of apses on 
the church of St. Trinity in Zadar; they also covered the 
roof of St. Nicholas on Koločep. 


The reused parts of the ancient architecture or sarcoph- 
agi can be seen on the openings of the Pre-Romanesque 
churches, especially the smaller ones, built with limited 
financial funds. Therefore the door of the church of St. 
Michael above Dol on Brač was entirely formed from 
the ancient sarcophagus with a removed bottom, hence 
the sides of the formed stone case served as a solid per- 
fectly polished stone-masonry opening (although very 
narrow) of the entrance to the Pre-Romanesque church. 
Even the transformation of the monumental Diocle- 
tian's mausoleum into the most significant Early Medi- 
eval Dalmatian cathedral made use of ancient material, 
which is clearly discernible today on the interior of the 
southern door of the cathedral in Split. 


Among the liturgical furnishings of the Pre-Roman- 
esque churches there are fragments and parts of the 
earlier buildings. The ancient origin of the stipes in the 
church of St. Martin in Trogir is seen on the lateral side 
of the altar column, and in the church of St. Vitus near 
Dol on Brač the middle column of the window of an 
Early Christian church was used for the stipes. 


Exceptional material from ancient sites, especially 
marble, attracted the Pre-Romanesque masters to use 
it for making their altar rails, as the most significant 
part of the liturgical furnishing of the Pre-Romanesque 
church. One of the most beautiful Early Medieval altar 
rail pediments in Dalmatia (which is also historically 
important because its inscription mentions “a sister 
and a queen“)* was made from an ancient sarcopha- 
gus, whose sculptural composition in the high relief re- 
main visible on the posterior side of the rail. 


Some Early Medieval sarcophagi were the altered an- 
cient sarcophagi, while some were altered from oth- 
er parts of the ancient architecture, for example, in 
the mausoleum in front of the basilica of St. Mary in 
Biskupija, a high ranking Early Croatian dignitary was 
buried and the original relief of the mutually facing hi- 
ppocampi remained.* A sarcophagus from the Pre-Ro- 
manesque period in the church of St. Bartholomew in 
Galovac was built from an elaborately ornated ancient 
architrave.*“ 


#2 V, Delonga (2000), 23-28; I. Babić (2006), 108. 


Morphological classification 


Two basic groups of churches, the so-called central and 
longitudinal types, which are traceable in all periods of 
the medieval ecclesiastical architecture, characterise 
also the morphology of Early Medieval architecture in 
Dalmatia. The so-called central types are characterised 
by a concentric formation of space with respect to the 
central vertical axis, or the lack of one dominant horizon- 
tal axis, which is a common characteristic of the longi- 
tudinal types. 


In each of those groups, the further division into single- 
area and complex types in the central group is possible, 
that is to say, aisleless and aisled churches of a longi- 
tudinal character. 


Dyggve presented the findings in his own time that the 
complex central spaces in the Early Medieval architec- 
ture of Dalmatia are comparable to three-aisled longi- 
tudinal spaces.“* The new comparison of cross-sections 
of the Early Medieval churches in two groups, from the 
single-area or aisleless to complex central or three-ai- 
sled longitudinal churches demonstrates the plausibili- 
ty of such considerations. 


Central-plan buildings 


The plans of the Early Medieval longitudinal type chur- 
ches overlap with different geometrical figures, where 
there is no dominant horizontal axis. Analogously, the 
corpora of those churches are based on geometrical so- 
lids where there is one dominant vertical axis. Hence 
there are churches whose basis is composed of: circle, 
square, polygon or equilateral cross. Different types deve- 
lop from those plans, whose spatial forms are assumed 
by the churches: cylinder, cube, polygonal prism or com- 
plex volume forms, which originated from the plan ba- 
sis of the equilateral cross. 


The geometrical figures thus envisaged are enriched in 
the plans of the Dalmatian Pre-Romanesque churches 
with additional elements determined by the liturgical 
requirements of the buildings, for example, apses on 
the eastern side or niches on the interior walls, and with 
constructional or decorative accessories, for example, 
columns, abutments, lesenes or shallow niches. 


$% N. Jakšić, Biskupija kraj Knina, Crkvine, sarkofag, sredina 9. stoljeća, HiK, IL, 2000, 208-209. 


64 N. Jakšić, Galovac, Crkva sv. Bartula, sarkofag, HiK, IL, 2000, 258. 


a. central-plan buildings b. longitudinal buildings 


Figure 215: comparative cross-sections of central and longitudinal areas: 
a) central-plan buildings: 1) St. Mary, Mali Iž, 2) St. Peregrine, Savar, 3) St. George, Ravanjska, 
4) St. Trinity, Split 5) St. Trinity, Zadar 
b) longitudinal buildings: 1) St. George, Split, 2) St. Peter, Omiš, 3) St. Peter, Zadar, 
4) St. Euphemia, Split, 5) Early Medieval Cathedral, Dubrovnik 


The volume of these churches is simultaneously enri- 
ched with the new constructional and morphological 
elements of the roof and vault system, where the cen- 
tral dome covered with a conical roof is always domi- 
nant, that is to say, semi-calottes of the apses (or other 
conches) covered with semi-conical roofs. 


The basic morphological division of the Early Medieval 
Dalmatian central type churches amounts to: 


* single-area buildings, which are numerous, 
* rare complex multi-area forms. 


In terms of those two basic types, the Early Medieval 
churches in Dalmatia provide the possibility of further 
morphological division. 


Single-area central-plan buildings 


The common feature of the Pre-Romanesque single-area 
central-plan buildings in Dalmatia is the unique space 
with a circular, square, rectangular or cross-shaped ba- 
sis, which assumes different variants through adding 
various apses or conches. That is how different types 
of circular or square plan churches occur with a sin- 
gle apsis or more complex variants with the increased 
number of exedras radially encircling the central area. 
Classification thus categorised may lead to the discern- 
ibility of a series of different forms which, considering 
the frequency of their occurrence on more than one ex- 
ample, can be considered arclitectural types. 


A. 
Single-apsidal central type 


The type of single-apsidal central-plan buildings is re- 
presented in circular, square and rectangular variants. 


* The circular version of the type is represented by the 
church of St. Mary in Mali Iž as an example of a bu- 
ilding with a circular basis, arched with a dome and 
covered with a conical roof. The semi-circular apsis on 
the eastern side is arched with a semi-calotte. The chur- 
ch is dated back to around the 9'" century exclusively 
based on group characteristics. 


* The transformation of the exedra of an earlier ancient 
building created the combined circular-square form of 
the church of St. Daniel (Sudanel) near Seget not far 
from Trogir, dated back to the wider Pre-Romanesque 
period between the 9 and the 11" centuries. The semi- 


#5 E, Dyggve (19934), fig. 1. 


circular exedra arched with a semi-dome was entirely 
preserved in the eastern half of the church, and the we- 
stern rectangular half was arched with the other half of 
the dome calotte via squinches. 


* The Pre-Romanesque church of St. Lawrence in Sto- 
breč was formed in a similar manner, which used only 
the apsis of the larger Early Christian basilica as its ove- 
rall church area. 


The square variant of that type is represented by the 
churches on Dugi otok and sub-Velebit shore: 


* St. Peregrine in Savar is also a well-preserved bu- 
ilding with a dome and a roof and squinches in the 
corners, which is reflected by small roofs by the circu- 
lar dome tambour. The original building only lacked 
the destroyed semi-circular apsis on the eastern side, 
which undoubtedly existed. The church is dated back 
around the 9" century exclusively based on its group 
characteristics. 


* St. Victor on Citorij was preserved only in its foun- 
dation remains, but, considering the completely iden- 
tical form and dimensions of the similar and nearby 
church of St. Peregrine, we can assume that the church 
belonged to the same type and that it was built around 
the same period (9% century). Unlike St. Peregrine, the 
church of St. Victor preserved the remains of the semi- 
circular apsis. 


* The small church on Sukavac*% probably had the 
same form, whose plan, judging from the preserved 
remains, coincides with two other small churches on 
Dugi otok. 


* The variety of the same rectangular basis type was 
preserved in the example of the church of St. George in 
Rovanjska, especially after the restoration works which 
restored the original appearance of the church. There, 
the basic area, although its plan is rectangular with a 
dominant horizontal axis, is covered with a unique 
elliptic plan dome, which required squinches in the 
corners reflected on the roof as well. Due to the group 
association with the aforementioned examples on Dugi 
otok, the said building is also dated back to around 9'" 
century. 


Five churches from North Dalmatia (Iž, Dugi otok, Ro- 
vanjska) coincide with the dimensions and basic form 
(except the church on Iž, which belongs to the circular 
variant of the same type and has somewhat larger dia- 
meter), building manner and construction. 


Figure 216: Single-apsidal central-plan buildings, comparative 

drawings: a) St. Mary, Mali Iž, b) St. Daniel, Seget, c) Our Lady 

of Carmel, Stobreč, d) St. Peregrine, Savar, e) St. Victor, Citorij 
(Dugi otok), f) St. George, Rovanjska 


Since they are all concentrated in the same region (the 
North Dalmatian islands and the sub-Velebit inland) 
we can refer to a regional architectural type in this case. 
The forms of the two North Dalmatian adaptations (Se- 
get and Stobreč) dovetail with the same architectural 


type. 


There have not been found any local particularities on 
the aforementioned Zadar islands and in the sub-Vele- 
bit area which could be directly linked to the genesis 
of the said architectural type, therefore the occurrence 
of these churches can be explained by the influence of 
Zadar as the strong administrative and political cen- 
tre of Dalmatia to which the settlements with the said 
churches gravitated in the Early Middle Ages. Incenti- 
ves and paragons for the construction of sacral archi- 
tecture arrived from that city, which was the centre of a 
spacious diocese. The most renowned central-plan bu- 
ilding of the Pre-Romanesque architecture in Dalmatia, 
the church of St. Trinity (St. Donatus) in Zadar, existed 
already at the beginning of the 9" century, therefore the 
sponsors and masters of other churches, especially tho- 
se erected in the gravitation area of Zadar, could use 


it as a paragon. The comparison of St. Donatus from 
Zadar with the small central type churches on Zadar 
islands, shows, however, not only differences in di- 
mensions, but in the plan as well. They are primarily 
evident from the incomparably larger spatial articu- 
lation of the Carolingian rotunda with respect to the 
simpler and more modest central spaces of those small 
churches, but they will also show correspondence in 
the basic idea of the central church corpus dominated 
by the dome, with a considerably smaller apsidal volu- 
me on the eastern side. 


Smaller settlements on Iž, Dugi otok and Rovanjska 
certainly could not or even need to construct such a 
monumental rotunda as St. Donatus in Zadar, but they 
could ensure a cult area within their scarce possibiliti- 
es, whose basic architectural idea resembled that archi- 
tectural paragon. 


In the history of architecture, such examples of the di- 
rect assumption of only the basic idea from certain pro- 
totypes with modification of the final solution accor- 


Figure 218: Position of single-apsidal central type churches in 
North Dalmatia 
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Figure 217: Preserved single-apsidal central-plan buildings: a) St. Mary, Mali Iž, b) St. Peregrine, Savar, c) St. George, Rovanjska 


ding to personal preferences and possibilities are not 
unusual. Hence, the masters of the Pre-Romanesque 
churches around Zadar could be inspired by the idea 
of the central space, monumentally achieved in the re- 
nowned Zadar rotunda of St. Trinity. Modular rese- 
arch led to the second possible architectural paragon in 
the formation of the simplest variant of the single-area 
central-plan buildings. Vežić warned that the bapti- 
stery of Zadar, which is the indicated prototype of the 
six-conch buildings,** could be a possible model for 
the church of St. Mary in Mali 12.%% 


The question, however, remains, whether the said arc- 
hitectural type is characterised by individual assump- 
tion for each building separately, whether there is a 
common project holder as a sponsor or a master's wor- 
kshop which performed the construction, or whether 
the form gradually transferred from one small church 
to the other. The lack of certain data about the genesis 
of these small churches impedes drawing certain con- 
clusions on the issue, allowing only assumptions whi- 
ch primarily have to rely on comparative analysis of 
the buildings. 


The aforementioned churches are characterised by two 
plan variants: circular and rectangular, therefore the 
church of St. Mary in Mali Iž should be left out from 
the research into a unique model. As opposed to that, 
three churches on Dugi otok, like the one in Rovanjska, 
coincide in form, dimensions, construction and buil- 
ding manner, therefore the most plausible in this case 
is the assumption that all these buildings were built as 
a result of the same project, that is to say, as the product 
of the same master's workshop. This assumption es- 
pecially refers to the small churches on Dugi otok, not 
only because they have identical plans and are located 
nearby to one another, but because two of them are in 
a certain sense connected by the names of their patron- 
saints. St. Peregrine and St. Victor are Istrian saints 
whose cult is territorially limited to Umag and Dvo- 
grad,“! and the appearance of the same patron-saints 
shows that the cult extended to that North Dalmatian 
island as well. 


Outside the North Dalmatian group there is the church 
of St. Daniel near Trogir, an example whose transfor- 
mation of a part of the ancient building, and hence im- 
provisation of rather than a sequence of planned type 
patterns, dovetails with the simplest Pre-Romanesque 
central type buildings with a dome; this is the case with 
the church of Our Lady of Carmel, transformed from 
the apsis of the Early Christian church of St. Lawrence. 


B. 


Group of churches with triple-conch, tetra-conch 
and cross-shaped plan 


The second type group of central-plan buildings con- 
sists of churches whose common plan basis is trefoil, 
tetra-foil or cross. Within that group there are three type 
variants of buildings: 


triple-conch plan (B“), cross-tetra-conch plan (B“) and 
cross-tetra-conch plan with three-apsidal presbytery 
(B""). 


B' 
Trefoil (triple-conch) plan, known in the ancient and Ear- 
ly Christian graveyard architecture (so-called cella tri- 
chora) is also present in the Early Medieval Dalmatia 
in two small churches dated back to the 12" century. 
In the earlier literature the church of St. Peter in Muć 
and the baptistery in Nin were listed as examples of 
the pre-Romanesque tetra-foil type, but research has 
established that the church of St. Peter was in fact the 
adaptation of the longitudinal plan ancient building, 
and the baptistery in Nin of another, rectangular plan 
with interior niches.** The authentic Early Medieval 
trefoil types are represented by the small churches of 
St. Nicholas in Nin and St. Chrysogonus on Krk. It is 
assumed that the church of St. Thomas in Vrsi near Nin, 
of which only the eastern part is known, could belong 
to the same type. 


#%  Toponym points to the assumption that St. Lucas was the original patron-saint of the church. 

7. Based on the historical data it is known that Theobald, the bishop of Arezzo, sent in 1026 the master Maginardo to Ravenna to study sacral 
buildings. That master, having been inspired by the church of St. Vitalis (exemplar Sancti Vitali adduxit) designed the cathedral in Arezzo, 
but assumed from the famous Ravenna prototype only the basic idea of the octagonal central nucleus and exterior corridor and modified 
it into an elliptic plan with a completely different solution for the exterior corpus. Cfr. C.L. Ragghianti (1968), 962. 


$% T. Marasović (1994b), 145-155. 
$% T, Marasović (1994b), 58-60. 
“0 P. Vežić (1991a), (1991b), fig. 29. 


€ Leksikologija ikonografije, liturgike i simbolike zapadnog kršćanstva, Zagreb 1979, 272-273. 


%2 M. Zekan (1980), 133 ss. 
83 P Vežić (1985a). 


* The church of St. Nicholas in Nin was preserved up 
to the top of the dome with an additionally construc- 
ted sentry station. Although its type corresponds to the 
Pre-Romanesque forms, the interior ribs and the facade 
portal indicate that it was built in the 12'" century.“ 


* The church of St. Chrysogonus near Glavotok on the 
island of Krk has a similar form, and its typical featu- 
res and building manner are even more associated with 
Pre-Romanesque architecture. However, in this church 
the transverse arches which were built with a carefully 
processed stone-masonry ashlar indicate the Romane- 
sque period, therefore the building is dated back to the 
12" century.*5 


In the earlier literature, both buildings were considered 
examples of the Early Croatian Pre-Romanesque arc- 
hitecture, but were only recently attributed to the Ro- 


Figure 219: Position of trefoil, tetra-foil and cross type churches 
in North Dalmatia and on Kvarner 
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%4 1, Petricioli (2002), 371-372. 
#5 Ibid 
#5]. Stošić (1986), 241 ss, fig. 1,2 (1988), 15 ss, drawings on p. 33. 
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Figure 220: Group of trefoil-tetra-foil-cross plan buildings: 
a) St. Chrysogonus, Glavotok (Krk), b) St. Nicholas, Nin, 
c) St. Donatus, Punat (Krk), d) baptistery, Dubrovnik 


manesque period. They are, however, included in the- 
se typological considerations because, despite such a 
dating, they dovetail with the typical Pre-Romanesque 
patterns with their form and building manner. They are 
characterised by the identical trefoil (frichora) plan with 
three semi-circular conches and rectangular entrance 
area, and a dome in the middle. Both churches are to be 
considered delayed examples of Pre-Romanesque arc- 
hitecture, formed in the Romanesque period according 
to ancient Early Christian patterns. 


* The church of St. Thomas in Vrsi near Nin is an 
unexplored building whose eastern part shows silhou- 
ettes of three conches. There is no data on the construc- 
tion period, hence it could be contemporaneous with 
the two aforementioned preserved buildings, but it is 
also possible that it was built before the 12" century. A 
study on trefoil churshes in Dalmatia which includes 
numerous examples of tetra-foil type as well as Roma- 
nesque polychonchs churches was published by P. Ve- 
Žić. 


B" 


* The cross-tetra-foil type is seen in the Pre-Romane- 
sque baptistery in Dubrovnik, probably built in the 10% 
century, west from the oldest cathedral.*“ The discove- 
red foundations show that the baptistery had the exte- 
rior Greek cross plan and four semi-circular conches in 
the interior plan silhouette formed a tetra-foil interior. 
The centre of the building was undoubtedly surmoun- 
ted by a dome of presumably cubic exterior. 


Figure 221: Early Medieval churches of Pre-Romanesque reminiscences belonging to the trefoil-tetra-foil-cross type: 
a) St. Chrysogonus, Glavotok (island of Krk), a1) cross section by L. Petri, 
b, b1) St. Nicholas, Nin (cross section by the Conservation Department of Zadar), 
c) St. Donatus, Punat (island of Krk), status before the renovation and drawings of M. Pejaković 


* A different variant of the cross type is shown by the 
church of St. Donatus in Punat on the island of Krk. The 
central square basis is arched with a dome framed by 
a cylindrical tambour. Rectangular entrance areas with 
barrel vaults, that is to say, apses, extended on that area 
from the western and eastern side, while in the nor- 
th and south there are semi-circular and semi-calotte 
conches. In the earlier literature, the church was also 
attributed to the Early Croatian period,“" but recently 
there are doubts with respect to that dating, and the 
morphological traits differ from the two aforementi- 
oned cross-tetra-conch examples. Nevertheless, as in 
the case of the Romanesque triple-conch buildings, the 
occurrence of that church can be considered a delayed 
Pre-Romanesque form built in the Romanesque period. 


B'" 


Three churches in North Dalmatia belonged to the cro- 
ss-tetra-conch type with the three-apsidal presbytery: 
Holy Cross in Nin, St. Vitus in Zadar, and the church 
in Begovača. 


* The church of the Holy Cross in Nin is one of the 
best preserved buildings of the Early Croatian period 
in Dalmatia, built probably in the 9" century with su- 
bsequent alterations, among which the most significant 
is the door lintel of the prefect Godečaj from the 11'" 
century. It is a prominent example of the combination 
of the cross plan, tetra-conch vault system and three- 
apsidal presbytery. All four legs of the cross are arched 
with semi-calottes, and the transition of the square ba- 
sis to a semi-dome vault was achieved by corner squin- 
ches. The dome calotte elevates above the centre, whi- 
ch is constructed across the squinches in the corners, 
framed on the outside by a cylindrical tambour and 
covered with a conical roof. On the side of the central 
rectangular apsis there are smaller lateral semi-circular 
exterior and interior plan apses, arched with a semi-ca- 
lotte. Exterior wall surfaces on the apsis and tambour 
are articulated by shallow niches. 


* The church of St. Vitus in Zadar, which was destroyed 
at the end of the 19" century, had the same form and 
probably the same dimensions, but its appearance is 
known only due to the preserved drawing of Smirich. 
We can therefore assume that its form and construction 
period completely coincide with the church of the Holy 
Cross in Nin. 


87 T. Marasović (1994), 54. 
% M. Jurković (2000), 173. 


* The greatest similarity with the aforementioned 
churches in Nin and Zadar is shown by the plan of the 
church in Begovača, which is preserved only in the in- 
ferior layers of the wall. Small apses were added there 
laterally as well, but unlike in the church of the Holy 
Cross in Nin, the central protruded apsis is also semi- 
circular. However, its form is more similar to the Istrian 
variant of the same type, represented by the church of 
St. Thomas near Rovinj and the presbyterial area of the 
church of St. Clement in Pula.** 


The equilateral cross plan was developed in Early Chri- 
stian architecture and implemented especially in the 
smaller churches, and the best preserved type is the so- 
called mausoleum of Galla Placidia in Ravenna from 
the 5" century. In that building the legs of the cross cor- 
pus were arched with a barrel vault, with a dome abo- 
ve their intersection framed by a four-sided cube, and 
covered with a hipped roof. The exterior wall surfaces 
of those four legs are articulated with shallow niches. 


The chapel of S. Maria del Canetto within the basilica 
of S. Maria Formosa in Pula on the East Adriatic is the 
closest example to that mausoleum from Ravenna in 
terms of geography and period of origin. 


Figure 222: Cruciform-three-apsidal type: 
a) church in Begovača, b) St. Vitus in Zadar (according to 
Smirich's drawing), c) Holy Cross in Nin, plan and cross section 
(according to Petricioli) 


Built in the 6" century, it maintained the same cross- 
shaped type with a square exterior cube dome. The ar- 
ticulation of the wall surfaces with shallow niches and 
its Adriobyzantine influence is reflected on the polygo- 
nal form of the eastern leg, that is to say, apsis.*“? 


Taking into account all of the aforementioned exam- 
ples, we can conclude that the church of the Holy Cross 
in Nin is a further level of development of the same ar- 
chitectural idea, enriched with two other components. 


One of those components is the aforementioned four- 
conch space, which is created by arching the legs of the 
cross by semi-calottes through squinches, enabling the 
transition from the rectangular into the circular basis of 
small semi-domes. The calottes do not alter the exterior 
appearance of the cruciform building, but they comple- 
tely reflect the four-conch space in the interior. In that 
symbiosis of the cross and four-conch concept, the latter 
component had a stronger influence on the formation 
of the dome exterior because, unlike the Early Christi- 
an-Early Byzantine models (such as the mausoleum in 
Ravenna and chapel in Pula) which were surmounted 
by the cubic exterior, the dome in the Dalmatian chur- 
ches of this type is formed with a cylindrical tambour, 
which is consistently implemented in all types of poly- 
conch buildings. 


The third component, the three-apsidal presbytery, is 
the furthest evolutionary stage of development of this 
form from the Early Christian prototype. Lateral ap- 
ses of exterior and interior with a semi-circular form 
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Figure 224: St. Vitus in Zadar, drawing (according to Smirich), 
before the destruction of the church 


characterise the eastern church corpus, which is also 
articulated with shallow niches on the exterior wall 
surfaces. 


The dome, whose transition from the interior square 
basis into a calotte circle is executed by squinches and 
framed with a cylindrical tambour on the outside is the 
detail which connects the church more to the Byzantine 
influence than to the Early Christian prototype. 


The church in Begovača, although adjacent to that type, 
is closer to the category of buildings composed of St. 
Thomas near Rovinj, St. Clement in Pula and St. Martin 
near Martinšćica on Cres. That group is known in other 
regions of the European Pre-Romanesque period. 


C 
Poly-conch (hexa-conch and octa-conch type) 


The most numerous category of Pre-Romanesque cen- 
tral-plan buildings, which in the hitherto conducted 
research into Early Medieval architecture has elicited 
most attention and discussion on the issue of origin, 
dating and development of forms, consists of the six- 
foil (hexa-conch, C“) and eight-foil (octa-conch, C“) bu- 
ildings. 


( 
The Early Medieval Dalmatian small six-conch chur- 


ches (hexachora) have been known from the end of the 
19" century, when Jackson published a description and 


% _B. Marušić (1957), table VII-X; Ranokršćanska bazilika sv. Marije Formose u Puli, izložba, Pula 2005, 28-32. 


Figure 225: Examples of cross-shaped type in the Early Christian period and Early Middle Ages: a) so-called mausoleum of Galla 
Placidia in Ravenna, b) chapel of S. Maria del Canetto in the church of S. Maria Formosa in Pula, c) St. Thomas near Rovinj 


drawings of the best preserved buildings of this type 
— the church of St. Trinity in Split, and Bianchi pre- 
sented the findings from archaeological examinations 
of St. “Ursula“ (actually St. Mary) near Stomorica gate 
in Zadar. 


Since that period onwards, the number of churches 
from this category has substantially increased, mostly 
owing to discoveries of the Early Croatian six-conch 
buildings in Brnaze, Pridraga and Kašić“and excava- 
tions of the main square in Trogir, which revealed the 
remains of the six-conch church of St. Mary.* Recently, 


8 T. G. Jackson (1887), IL, 72-74. 

C.F Banchi (1883b), 33 ss. 

2 S. Gunjača (1995b), 85 ss, (1963), 35-39. 
63 T, Marasović (1963), (1966). 

64 N. Jakšić (1988b), 111 ss. 

65 I, Čremošnik (1953), 305 ss. 

6 1. Petricioli (1995c), 237 ss. 


the discovery of a poly-conch building in Škabrnja furt- 
her increased the number of Dalmatian poly-conch bu- 
ildings,*“ which should also include data concerning 
a six-conch church in Bosnia that was discovered over 
half a century ago.“ The location of another church of 
the same type according to a scale model of 16th cen- 
tury Zadar,#% should also be added to the list, as well as 
data about a destroyed six-foil church in Kakma, Ravni 
kotari, which is also in the Zadar area. All have contri- 
buted to a substantial amount of attention being attri- 
buted to this type in the recent literature.*7 


7 Six-conch type is the most individually researched type. There was a monograph published about the church of St. Trinity (J. Marasović/T. 
Marasović/M. Marasović, 1971), and almost all other mentioned buildings were thoroughly researched, except for the recently discovered 
small church in Škabrnja. In the last years P. Vežić (19913), M. Jurković (2000, 186) and Ž. Rapanić (19984) have contributed to the study of 
the six-foil churches as a type phenomenon, hence today, even though some buildings of that type have not been completely examined, 
we in fact dispose of sufficient corpus for the integral categorical synthesis. 
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Figure 226: Location of six-conch buildings 


Six-conch churches in Dalmatia are located in only two 
regions: Split, and — mostly - Zadar. 


Split area 


* The church of St. Trinity in the Split neighbourhood 
of Sutrojica, is associated with the cult of the archangel 
Michael (judging from the fragment of the inscription 
on the altar rail). It has been preserved up to the roof 
with a dome reconstructed in 1971. The church has a 
six-foil plan, articulated with shallow niches on the 
exterior of the semi-circular conches, except on the we- 
stern conch. It was built in the field above an ancient 
building, whose semi-circular exedra was discovered 
by excavations. There is no data concerning precise 
dating, but based on its decorative traits we can assu- 
me the approximate period of the end of the 8" or be- 
ginning of the 9" century. 


* The church of St. Mary (de Platea) at the main square 
in Irogir was preserved in its inferior wall parts, except 
for the western conch which preserves its original va- 
ult in the most part. The remains of the church were 
partially reconstructed in the courtyard of the bishop“s 
house during the seventies of the past century. The 
original appearance of the building is known from the 
1831 design, a 1833 description, and especially from the 
1757 Clerisseau's drawing. It has a clear six-foil plan, 
linked on the western side with the aisleless church of 
St. Sebastian (of Romanesque origin). All exterior sur- 
faces on the conches and central dome were articulated 
with shallow niches, and beneath the roof of the con- 
ches and at the top of the central tambour, there was 
a decorative wreath of small consoles and niches. The 
church has been differently dated by various resear- 
chers within the Early Medieval period. 
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Figure 227: Six-conch buildings, Split area group: 
a) St. Trinity in Split, b) St. Mary in Trogir 


The dating has changed with the development of re- 
search, that is to say, the increase in the amount of 
data and knowledge about the building, which today 
mostly fix the construction to the period between the 
beginning of the 8 and the 9" century. The most plau- 
sible basis for dating would seem to be the note of the 
primicerius Lučić which dates the church back to the 
period of the Byzantine Emperor Theodosius III (715- 
717). 


* In Brnaze near Sinj the remains of a hexa-conch 
church were found on the hill Miljojača in 1947. The 
toponym and the fragments of the inscription found 
during the excavation point to the conclusion that St. 
Michael is the patron-saint of the church. The church 
was discovered only in its inferior parts and foundati- 
ons, and in 1960, due to the exploitation of the building 
material, it was completely destroyed by the caving in 
of the hill on which it was built. The plan shows a de- 
formed six-foil with added atrium on the western side. 
Dating the church back to the 9" century is based on 
the decorative traits of the liturgical furnishing. 
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Figure 228: Plans fasades and cross sections of six-conch churches 


Figure 229: Poly-conch buildings in Zadar and Ravni kotari: 
a) Stomorica in Zadar, b) “Manastirine“ in Kašić 


Zadar area 


* The church of St. Mary near the Stomorica gate in 
Zadar (in the earlier literature known as St. Ursula), has 
been preserved up to the height of around two metres 
and conserved as a ruin. The particularity of its appe- 
arance is down to its five-foil plan, that is to say, five- 
conch and rectangular western area, whose extension 
is the square basis of the bell tower with a northern 
approach. The exterior surfaces of the church were not 
articulated. The church is dated back to the 9" century 
based on its typical and decorative traits. 


* The church of St. Chrysogonus on Kolovare in Za- 
dar is known only from the historical sources, which 
includes a scale model of the city from the 16 century 
(today in Museo storico navale in Venice) showing its 
original form. It also had a five-foil plan with a rectan- 
gular western area. On the site of the church, which is 
mentioned in the historical sources as the church of St. 
Chrysogonus, a fragment decorated with interlacing ri- 
bbon pattern was found, but without the architectural 
remains. 


* In Pridraga near Novigrad at the site Mihovilovac the 
remains of a six-conch church were discovered, whose 
toponym and inscription on the fragments of its altar 
rail point to the patron-saint St. Michael. The church 
was preserved up to around one meter in height, pro- 
bably as an oratory within a larger monastery complex 
to which it belonged. It has a six-foil plan with added 
rectangular atrium on the western side. The exterior 
conch surfaces were articulated with shallow niches. 
Based on the decorative elements, the church can be 
dated back to around the 9 century. 


* In Kašić near Novigrad at the site Manastirine, the 
remains of the same form of church were discovered, 
but without a known patron-saint. Preserved up to one 
metre in height, it was probably an oratory within the 
monastery (in place of an earlier ancient economic buil- 
ding). Also in this case an atrium was added to the six- 
conch plan, and articulated with niches on the outside. 
Decorative elements, as in Pridraga, point to the time of 
construction as around the 9'" century. 


* In Škabrnja the excavation of the church of St Mary 
revealed the remains of the poly-conch church of St. 
George. The remains of five semi-circular conches were 
discovered, which raises the questions of whether the 
building should be listed as a clear six-conch type or a 
five-conch variant with a rectangular entrance area. It is 
somewhat smaller than the other poly-conch churches 
and is dated back between the 9" and the 11" centuries. 


* The church in Kakma apparently belonged to the 
same type, but that will have to be eventually confir- 
med by further research. 


Outside of the Split and Zadar area there has hitherto 
been discovered only one example of a six-conch buil- 
ding. 


* The traces of a six-conch church have been located in 
Bosnia, not far from Sarajevo, in Rogačići near Blažuj. 
The toponym points to the possibility that St. Blaise 
was the titular of the destroyed church. Its foundations 
leave a clear trace in the terrain. The six-foil plan of the 
church has been established, whose form and dimensi- 
ons coincide with the same type Dalmatian examples. 


CU" 


* Substantial remains of a eight-conch plan rotunda 
were preserved in the village of Ošlje north of Ston, 
which include an added longitudinal fore-nave on the 
western side and preserved inferior part of the bell 
tower walls on the western end. All the conches of the 


rotunda, as well as the lateral walls of the fore-nave, 
were articulated with shallow niches on the exterior. 
The settlement of Ošlje was mentioned in the 10" cen- 
tury by Constantine Porphyrogennetos, which can the- 
refore be assumed as terminus ante quem for the eight- 
conch rotunda as well, although architectural analysis 
of the bell tower entrance points to the end of the Early 
Middle Ages as the period of construction. The rotun- 
da probably originated in the earlier Pre-Romanesque 
period (around the 9'" century), and the western corpus 
with the bell tower was added in the Early Romane- 
sque period (11 century). The church was perhaps de- 
dicated to St. Peter, who remained the patron-saint of 
another church in the same settlement, where the cult 
of the apostolic titular later transitioned. 


* The foundations of an eight-conch building were 
discovered as dating from Early Medieval Bribir. Only 
three conches were revealed, while the remaining five 
are located underneath the foundations of a later buil- 
ding. Its titular was St. Mary, whose worship later tran- 
sitioned onto the nearby Late Medieval church. 


Already in 1958, based on the results of the existing re- 
search, we established that the six-conch plan churches 
belong to a clearly defined architectural type, which is 
characterized by a central circular area arched with a 
dome that is surrounded by six radially placed conches 
each arched with semi-domes.# The conches, besides 
the liturgical functions of the apses in the eastern half 
of the church, that is to say, the entrance areas in the 
western part, also have the more significant static role 
of supporting the pressure force of the central dome. 


Within the same type a local variant was detected in 
Zadar, where the five-foil plan with a rectangular we- 
stern area is detected in two churches. One of them (St. 
Mary, near the Stomorica gate) preserves the inferior 
part of the bell tower construction on the western side, 
similar to the findings from the western corpus of the 
rotunda in Ošlje. 


Small churches of this type coincide not only in their 
basic plan form, but their dimensions, building manner, 
and decorative elements as well, and they all origina- 
te from within the Early Middle Ages, predominantly 
in the earlier Pre-Romanesque phase (8-9 centuries). 
The smaller dimensions of the six-conch church in Ška- 
brnja are the only feature separating this building from 
the rest of the members of the category. 


#8 T. Marasović (1958), I (synthesis). 
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Figure 230: Five-conch achurches: 
a) St. Mary in Zadar (I. Petricioli), 
b) St. Krševan in Zadar 
c) St. George in Škabrnja (N. Jakšić) 
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Figure 231: Eight-conch rotunda in Ošlje, 
plan and present day remains 


The six-conch and eight-conch churches are known in 
other geographical areas and historical periods, from 
the Late Antiquity memorial churches in Rome and the 
Early Byzantine architecture of Constantinople, to the 
Early Medieval architecture of Armenia, where it was 
was particularly developed. 


Our research from half a century ago pointed to the 
Zadar baptistery from the 6" century as a direct pro- 
totype on Dalmatian ground formed within the Byzan- 
tine architectural influence on the Adriatic Sea,* and 
also indicated the possible role of the cathedral in Split 
(formed from Diocletian's mausoleum) as a direct local 
prototype.* Further research showed the Zadar bapti- 
stery also in the modular relations as the prototype of 
the Pre-Romanesque six-conch churches (Vežić).5! 


Focussing on the appearance of that type in Early Me- 
dieval Dalmatia, observed from the aspect of the fac- 
tors which could influence occurrence and expansion 
of the six-conch form, we should point to two facts: 


6% T, Marasović (1958), (1978), 39. 

$0 T, Marasović (1985), 148. 

61 P, Vežić (1991a), (1991b), 339-343. 

$2 E, Dyggve (1967), 37 and table II, 26. 
$€, Fisković (1952), 181-185. 


1) Ten six-conch buildings are located in the relatively 
wide territory of North and Central Dalmatia, which 
includes two sub-regional groups around Zadar and 
Split. 


2) All the churches, at least presumably, though witho- 
ut any specific details concerning their dating, origina- 
te from the period between the beginning of the 8" and 
the end of the 9" century. 


Both aforementioned facts, and especially the latter, 
exclude the conditioning of occurrence and expansion 
of the six-conch type churches by some socio-political 
events of a certain period within Early Medieval Dal- 
matia, and hence point towards the necessity of esta- 
blishing a historical constant which could elucidate the 
appearance of this architectural type. In Early Medieval 
Croatia, between Zrmanja and Cetina, the area where 
the six-conch buildings are concentrated, which was 
within the concatenation of various circumstances of 
Byzantium, the Frankish Kingdom, and the substantial 
or minor role of the state of the Croatian rulers, the only 
permanent constant is the role of the Church of Split as 
the metropolitanate of the largest part of the East Adri- 
atic littoral. This fact suggests we observe the appea- 
rance of the six-conch and eight-conch type in the light 
of its role because this type is in fact very close to the 
most significant building of the entire metropolitanate. 
The cathedral in Split, whose first role as Diocletian's 
mausoleum largely influenced the formation of certain 
central architectural types in Dalmatia (for example, the 
form of the Salonitan baptistery*?), could have directly 
or indirectly influenced the appearance of the Zadar 
baptistery as the immediate Early Christian six-con- 
ch prototype. The cathedral of St. Mary in Split (later 
known by the name of the patron-saint St. Domnius) 
could in turn, for the sub-region of Split, primarily and 
directly influence the formation of the small six-conch 
churches. These could easily have been replicated by 
the Early Medieval masters, who modified their forms 
and building sizes according to their possibilities and 
demands, in the same way the masters from the later 
centuries operated in the same sub-region when they 
formed the eight-conch central-type buildings." The 
basic correspondence between the Late Antiquity mo- 
del and the small Pre-Romanesque churches is in the 
conception of a central space arched with a dome and 
surrounded by niches. The differences in the number 


and form, that is to say, the six semi-circular conches 
as opposed to eight semi-circular and square niches in 
alternation, and the plastic formation of the six-conch 
exterior as opposed to the closed polygonal corpus of 
the ancient building, are comprehensible if we take into 
account all those changes which occurred in the evo- 
lution of architectural forms between the 4 and 81-98: 
centuries. 


We have emphasised, as have other authors who have 
examined the six-conch type, the correspondence in the 
name of the patron-saints which occurs in almost all 
six-conch plan buildings. Some churches of this type 
(Zadar, Trogir) are connected by their patron-saint St. 
Mary, to whom the cathedral in Split was also dedi- 
cated; her cult was especially developed in the earlier 
centuries of the Early Middle Ages. St. Michael, who 
appeared in other areas in the central-plan churches, is 
another titular characteristic of the Dalmatian six-con- 
ch churches. He is present in six-foil churches in the 
Split field (St. Trinity in Poljud), Glavice near Brnaze 
and in the oratory in Pridraga. If we add the church of 
St. Trinity as the titular of the same church in the Split 
field, we will have a list of all the titulars whose occu- 
rrence was conditioned by certain cult reasons. It is, in 
fact, known that the Mother of God and Saint Trinity 
were already from the 4" century at the centre of do- 
gmatic discussions, hence their cult in the Early Middle 
Ages could result from the final triumph of orthodoxy, 
which could be associated with the cult of St. Michael 
as “the commander of the heavenly army“. Therefore, 
the expansion of the six-conch type should not exclude 
the religious, that is to say, dogmatic reflections, espe- 
cially having in mind that the said area in the earlier 
period, which preceded the appearance of that form, 
was exposed to the influence of the heretic Christian 
faith Arianism during the Ostrogoth government. 


If we therefore accept the dating of the small six-con- 
ch Pre-Romanesque churches in Dalmatia back to the 
period of the 8-9" century, this typical phenomenon 
can not associated with a certain workshop for all listed 
examples, hence the explanation of the occurrence and 
development of the form should be sought in the cru- 
cial influence exerted by the cathedral in Split and its 
role as the centre of the large metropolitanate as consti- 
tuting the basic pattern, and the Zadar baptistery as the 
immediate prototype. The buildings of the same type 
in the sub-region of Split and Zadar originated from 


iP Vežić (1991), (1991b), 334-343. 
5 N, Jakšić (1988b), 111 ss. 


those paragons by assuming the form and the name of 
the patron-saint. 


The role of the Zadar baptistery as the immediate six- 
conch prototype stems not only from the form, but 
from the comparative measuring and modular analysis 
as well, as is plausibly elaborated by P. Vežić.““ 


Although there are no grounds for considering the ove- 
rall group of this type as the product of a single wor- 
kshop, at least in some of around ten small six-conch 
churches we can detect the building techniques of the 
same masters. This case primarily refers to two mona- 
stery oratories, in Kašić and Pridraga, of entirely the 
same form, built in the same manner with a similar 
sculptural processing of the liturgical furnishing. It is, 
therefore, logical to assume that the sponsors of the 
construction, probably the Benedictines who erected 
their monasteries in the Zadar area, ensured the same 
architectural form of the two monastery oratories by 
entrusting the same architectural-sculptural workshop 
with the realisation of their building programme. 


The morphological articulation of the poly-conch chur- 
ches shows three basic variants of type: 


1) The most numerous are the six-conch plan buildings 
(St. Trinity in Split, St. Mary in Trogir, St. Michael in 
Brnaze, St. Michael in Pridraga, the church in Kašić and 
the church in Blažuj). 


2) Two churches in Zadar (St. Mary and St. Chrysogo- 
nus) are characterised by the five-foil plan, that is to 
say, five conches and a rectangular entrance area. 


In Škabrnja, research into the more recent church of St. 
Mary has discovered the remains of a poly-conch cir- 
cular church originally dedicated to St. George. The 
foundations of five semi-circular conches were disco- 
vered, but there were no signs of a conch in the foun- 
dations on the western side where the extended part 
of the present building is located, therefore we should 
also consider the possibility that this building belonged 
to a five-conch variant with a rectangular entrance area. 


3) The eight-conch plan has been established in two 
buildings (in Ošlje and on Bribir). Only for the church 
in Ošlje the walls preserved to a considerable height 
remain, and this is the incomparably better preserved 
church with respect to the Bribir rotunda (whose foun- 
dations reveal three conches). From the western side 
a rectangular fore-nave was located with the remains 


of the wall of the bell tower which is not organically 
connected to the rotunda, but the manner of building 
and articulation of the exterior wall surfaces with 
shallow niches reveal that the western corpus of the 
church was built in one of the later Pre-Romanesque 
periods. The western annexe with the bell tower foun- 
dations approximates the six-conch type to the afore- 
mentioned variant of the five-conch church with a bell 
tower, although not in the original, but rather a later 
phase of construction of that church. 


Multi-area central-plan buildings 


In Early Medieval architecture in Dalmatia the multi- 
area central-plan buildings are extremely rare, and are 
represented by two types: a rotunda, where the unique 
central area above the columns surmounts the lower 
external circular corpus, and a square building with a 
central dome, built above four-column basis and surro- 
unded by the lower corpus. 


A. 


The multi-area rotunda type in Dalmatia is represen- 
ted by the church of St. Trinity (St. Donatus) in Zadar. At 
its initial stage of development it was a detached cir- 
cular-plan building, whose eight columns carried the 
central cylindrical corpus, surrounded by a lower exte- 
rior ring. At a second stage of development the central 
corpus was elevated, and the exterior ring became two- 
floor as well as the three-apsidal presbytery with three 
radially placed apses. Out of eight girders, there are six 
masonry pylons and two columns on the eastern side, 
interconnected with arches. The exterior surfaces of the 
rotunda and the apses were articulated with shallow 
niches already at the first stage of construction, and the 
interior sides of the external circular north and south 
wall by a series of semi-circular niches. The preserved 
beams of the original construction provide a basis for 
dating the first phase of the church back to the 8" cen- 
tury. 


The 9'" century reconstruction enriched the typification 
of the building, transforming it from a detached one- 
floor rotunda into a complex bishop's church with a 
two-floor exterior ambulatory. New areas were added 
to the rotunda on other sides as well: an entrance area 
on the west side, an exterior stairway ring on the nor- 
th side which was used as the access to the superior 
floor, and a rectangular annexe in the south. Articula- 


tion with shallow niches, following the construction 
concept from the first phase, continued on the eleva- 
ted corpus and the apses as well, and the southern and 
northern annexes required new entrances, formed by 
two large dual bifores. 


B) The second type includes the square-plan buildings 
where a similar spatial concept involving a central area 
above dome-bearing columns was realised, surroun- 
ded by a square ambulatory covered on each side by an 
elevated middle vault and roof, emphasising thus the 
cruciform formation in addition to the central dome. 
Two hitherto established buildings of that type are fo- 
und in the Boka Kotorska area. 


* The church of St. Thomas in Prčanj preserves eno- 
ugh elements to analyse its original form, whose best 
know pattern in the European Carolingian architecture 
is represented by the oratory in Germiny-des-Prćs in 
France. The bases and the column of the central con- 
struction carrying the square dome have been discove- 
red. Three semi-circular conches on all sides except the 
western (the eastern functioned as an apsis) emphasise 
the cruciform concept of the overall corpus. 


* The remains of the church of St. Tryphon in Kotor 
were discovered by excavations on the northern side 
of the Romanesque cathedral, where the Early Medi- 
eval building was preserved only in the foundations 
of a square perimetral wall, which revealed the central 
basis of a dome construction and the eastern side pre- 
sbytery. In the three-apsidal sanctuary the central apsis 
is emphasised, which is also inscribed in the exterior 
rectangular frame despite being larger and more pro- 
truded with respect to the lateral apsidal niches. 


As with the church of St. Trinity (St. Donatus) in Za- 
dar, both Boka Kotorska churches are dated back to the 
earlier Pre-Romanesque 9" century period. Although 
both aforementioned types belong to the explicitly Ca- 
rolingian period, the common typical association whi- 
ch links them together occurs in the Early Byzantine 
Dalmatia in the 6 century. It is a church in Gradina 
in Solin (St. Mary?), whose eight central columns carri- 
ed a circular tambour with a dome, and four columns 
more in the corners supported a barrel vault constructi- 
on, which supported the central dome in the cruciform 
manner. This example can also be included with the 
same type of complex Pre-Romanesque central-plan 
buildings with a rectangular basis, because the church 
was also used in the Early Middle Ages when it was 
extended by an atrium. 


CHURCHES 


Figure 232: St. Trinity (St. Donatus) in Zadar, plan and cross section (according to P. Vežić), exterior, interior 


Figure 233: Complex central-plan buildings with a rectangular basis: a) St. Mary (?) in Solin (according to J. Marasović), 
b) St. Tryphon in Kotor (according to J. Martinović), c) St. Thomas in Prčanj (according to V. Korać) 


Longitudinal buildings 


Early Medieval buildings whose longitudinal appea- 
rance is created by a dominant horizontal axis are re- 
presented in Dalmatia by three main categories: very 
numerous aisleless buildings, extremely rare double- 
nave ones, and also numerous three-aisled churches. 


Aisleless churches 


The Early Medieval gisleless churches in Dalmatia are 
potentially subjected to further typological classifica- 
tion; they are mostly one-floor, while two-floor cult 
buildings are extremely rare. They also differ by the- 
ir construction system, roof shape, spatial distribution 
associated with vault bays, articulation of exterior and 
interior wall surfaces, the occurrence of a dome, and 
the formation of the eastern and the western corpus. 


They can be observed from the viewpoint of a morpho- 
logical development of the transitional forms of Early 
Christian architecture at around the 7" century to the 
Early Romanesque types at the end of the 11'" century. 


Dual churches issue 


In the Pre-Romanesque ecclesiastical architecture in 
Dalmatia the appearance of dual churches (geminae) was 
extremely rare, but it is associated with the earlier, Ear- 
ly Christian tradition. The complex of dual churches in 
Stari Grad on the island of Hvar is an example of the 
Early Medieval adaptation of previously built Early 
Christian geminae.** On the territory of Early Christi- 
an Dalmatia, dual churches have been discovered on 
different sites: in Srima near Šibenik, in Dikovača near 
Imotski, and in Bosnia and Herzegovina (Zenica, Da- 
bravina). 


At the archaeological site Crkvine near Zmijavci in 
Imotska krajina a complex of Early Christian parallel 
churches was inherited by two Early Medieval chur- 
ches. Unlike the churches in Stari Grad on Hvar, there 
are two parallel detached buildings on Crkvine: a sou- 
thern three-aisled and northern aisleless which functi- 
ons as a baptistery.*“ 
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Two parallel churches from this period were also loca- 
ted in the centre of Nin. The northern church was da- 
ted back to the Early Christian period and functioned 
as the Pre-Romanesque cathedral of the city of Nin in 
the Early Middle Ages. The parallel southern church 
has not been chronologically defined, but if it was also 
used in the Early Middle Ages, it would certainly con- 
stitute an example of the Early Croatian geminae. 


In his time, Dyggve pointed to dual churches on Otok 
in Solin, of which the northern was dedicated to St. 
Stephen and the smaller building in the south to St. 
Mary. Subsequent research has contested the attribu- 
tion of the southern church to the Early Croatian pe- 
riod,#" but recent examination of that complex, which 
has detected different stages of development, has thus 
re-instated the earlier assumption concerning the gemi- 
nae." 


The appearance of dual churches in the graveyard in 
Jesenice is still unresolved, among which the southern 
one, built within the larger Early Christian basilica of 
St. Stephen, probably originated in the Early Middle 
Ages. The northern church (St. Anthony) was annexed, 
but it has not been thoroughly examined whether there 
is a Pre-Romanesque layer underneath. 


Two-floor buildings 


Longitudinal churches are one-floor buildings, and two- 
floor examples are associated with specific conditions of 
occurrence. The aforementioned adaptation of the an- 
cient cistern on Puntamika in Zadar resulted in a two- 
floor church, of which the inferior floor was dedicated 
to St. Anastasia, the Early Medieval patron-saint of the 
city, and the superior to St. George. The inferior area of 
the church has been interpreted as a crypt.*? 


Another example of a two-floor cult area which was 
used in the Early Middle Ages is associated with an 
ancient building. The use of a small ancient temple in 
Diocletian's Palace conferred a double ecclesiastical role 
to the building: the superior area was converted into a 
baptistery with a known baptismal well, constructed 
out of Pre-Romanesque slabs in the High Middle Ages, 
while the ancient crypt was transformed into the Pre- 


Figure 234: Dual churches: a) St. Mary and St. John on 
Hvar, b) cathedral complex in Nin, c) churches on Otok 
in Solin (R. Bužančić) 


Romanesque church of St. Thomas. The superior area 
of the baptistery preserved the original ancient entran- 
ce on the eastern side, while the sanctuary of the lower 
area of the church of St. Thomas was in the east, and, 
for the purpose of achieving the usual orientation, the 
entrance in the west. 


The two-floor appearance of the destroyed three-aisled 
church of St. John the Baptist near the Pusterla gate in 
Zadar also resulted in a ground-floor and not basement 
crypt, hence all known two-floor areas in the Early Me- 
dieval architecture of Dalmatia were in fact churches 
with elevated crypts. 


Churches with wooden beam loft construction 


According to their basic construction system, aislele- 
ss Pre-Romanesque churches are usually arched with 
barrel vaults. Examples of churches with a wooden loft 
construction are also rare; they occur in the event of the 
use of an earlier ancient buildings (for example, St. An- 
drew de fenestris in Diocletian's Palace), or Early Chri- 
stian cult areas, in temporary reconstructions as in the 
case of the church of St. George on the cape of Marjan 
in Split after the demolition of the original Pre-Roma- 
nesque barrel vault, or in the Early Romanesque period 
(for example, the church of St. Vitus in Dobrinj). 


Churches with “pseudo-basilical“ roof 


According to the roof formation, the vast majority of 
Early Medieval aisleless buildings in Dalmatia were 
covered with a simple gable roof, whose entire length 
surmounts the longitudinal church corpus. 


The second formation type is rather rare; it includes 
churches with a pseudo-basilical roof, thus called beca- 
use examples of that type, even though aisleless, are 
covered with a roof which creates the appearance of a 
basilical roof construction with an elevated middle part 
and lower lateral roof sides.*? 


Lower roof eaves are above the lateral walls, whose 
thickness is increased with lesenes or niches, so that the 
elevated part of the gable roof above the barrel vault 
creates the appearance of a three-aisled basilica on the 
outside. The roof thus formed is found in: 


* the church of St. Michael in Igrane in Podbiokovlje, 
dated by its stylistic features back to the end of the 11% 
century; 


$83._T, Marasović (2008,b). 


* the church of St. John the Baptist in Bol on the island 
of Brač received a pseudo-basilical roof through parti- 
tioning in the second half of the 11'" century, when its 
space was arched with a barrel vault; 


* the Early Christian church of St. Stephen in Pučišća 
on Brač to which deep lesenes were added in the 11" 
century on the interior side of the lateral walls; they 
articulated the wall and vault bays. The thickened part 
of the lateral walls was covered at the lower level in 
this case as well; 


* in the church of St. Nicholas on the island of Sušac 
the appearance of a pseudo-basilical roof is also the re- 
sult of the Early Medieval partitioning of the previous 
Early Christian church, to which interior lesenes were 
added at the end of the 11" century; 


* the church of St. John in Stari Grad on Hvar received 
a pseudo-basilical roof, documented by a 17% century 
drawing; 


* added pylons in the church of St. Andrew in Baćina 
point to the same roof form. 


All six churches are located in an area which in the Ear- 
ly Middle Ages belonged to the Neretva “Sclavinia“, 
hence the occurrence and expansion of this type should 
be attributed to the regional particularities of the Nere- 
tva land and islands. 


Classification according to the exterior 
wall articulation 


According to the articulation of the exterior wall sur- 
faces, the Early Medieval churches in Dalmatia can be 
classified into four basic groups: 


* churches with unarticulated exterior walls are charac- 
teristic of the category of aisleless buildings in certain 
regions (mostly on the island of Brač); 


* churches with fagades articulated with shallow nich- 
es are characteristic of the majority of churches of the 
South Dalmatian dome type, but also for the typical 
groups of other aisleless, double-nave and three-aisled 
buildings; 


* churches with facades articulated by small loft arca- 
des within a wide shallow niche belong exclusively to 
the Early Romanesque period; 


* churches with prominent buttresses (counterforts) 
are characteristic of only certain areas in the Dalmati- 
an hinterland. Counterforts are usually rounded; they 
occur in one-apsidal types (the fourth church in Bisku- 


Figure 235: Churches with “pseudo-basilical“ roof: 
a) St. Nicholas on Sušac, cross section, b) St. Michael in Igrane, 
c) St. John the Baptist in Bol on Brač 


Figure 236: The church of St. Stephen in Pučišća on Brač 


pija), three-apsidal types with a so-called elongated tre- 
foil (the church on Lopuška glavica in Biskupija, and 
St. Saviour on the spring of Cetina), and in many three- 
aisled churches. 


Classification according to the distribution 
of interior space 


For research into the aisleless Early Medieval churches 
in Dalmatia, the most significant classification is accor- 
ding to the distribution of the interior space, that is to say, 
according to the division of the vault bays, reflected in 
the articulation of the lateral walls. 


In that sense there are five types of aisleless churches: 
* those with unarticulated interior space (A), 
* those with a two-part interior articulation (B), 


* those with a three-part articulation which, in the spe- 
cial architectural type developed in South Dalmatia, is 
characterised by a dome above the middle vault bay 
(C), 


* those with a four-part articulation (D), 


* those with a five-part articulation (E). 


A 


The first type of building with unarticulated interior spa- 
ce is the simplest form of small longitudinal aisleless 
churches, which is not particularly numerous along the 
East Adriatic. 


* In the Pre-Romanesque period it is best represented 
by the church of St. George on the cape of Marjan in 
Split, especially after its original appearance was resto- 


red in 1974 and 1992. The rectangular nave is arched 
with a barrel vault, and the eastern corpus is characte- 
rised by an apsis of the exterior and interior semi-cir- 
cular form, arched with a semi-calotte. All exterior and 
interior wall surfaces are completely unarticulated. The 
church was dated back to the 9" century based on the 
altar rail pluteus ornament, whose fragment was pre- 
served in the wall. 


* Another example of a church of the same type in 
Split, St. Michael “on the shore“, is a considerably less 
preserved building. Based on the historical data whi- 
ch connects it with the work of the archbishop John of 
Ravenna and the discovered fragment of the window 
transenna, the first phase of the building is dated back 
to the second half of the 7" century. With respect to its 
typological similarities with the earlier Pre-Romane- 
sque funeral oratories and sarcophagus findings, the 
building was probably built as a graveyard oratory 
outside of the city, and only later, with the gradual ex- 
pansion of Split, after the city had quadrupled its sur- 
face area, it became the Pre-Romanesque church of St. 
Michael. At the second stage of its development, the 
church still remained unarticulated on the inside. 


* The first phase of the church of St. George on Vis also 
originated early (in the 7" or 8'" century); it is a simple 
rectangular-plan building with a semi-circular apsis, 
probably covered with a wooden loft construction. 


* The first phase of the church of St. Sylvester on the 
island of Biševo from the 7" and 8" century, characteri- 
sed by a relatively wide semi-circular apsis, is assumed 
to have original wooden loft construction. 


* A small aisleless chapel with a semi-circular apsis on 
the small island of Majsan also has no articulation of 
walls or vaults; it was built with the simplest manner 
of construction of the aisleless arched area, probably 
covered with a gable roof. 


* On the southern shore of the island of Šipan, the re- 
mains of the church of St. Michael were preserved, whi- 
ch, with respect to other examples, illustrate somewhat 
elongated proportions. 


* The small aisleless church of St. Barbara on the island 
of Brač has been entirely preserved, and it was built 
probably at the end of the 11'" century, as were the ma- 
jority of the other churches on the island, or even per- 
haps at the beginning of the 12'" century. The aisleless 
area was arched with a barrel vault, and the rectangu- 
lar-plan apsis is surmounted by a semi-calotte vault 
constructed above two corner squinches. 


Figure 237: Four basic types of exterior walls of Early Medieval churches in Dalmatia: a) Holy Sunday in Gradac on Brač with unarti- 
culated walls, b) Our Lady by the Sea in Trogir with lesenes and shallow niches, c) St. John in Preko (Ugljan) with niches and triple 
arches, d) St. Savior in Cetina with counterforts 


* Only the inferior zone of the walls of the church of St. 
Vitus in Dol on the island of Brač has been preserved. 
It was probably built at the end of the 11" century, and 
is characterised by a simple arched area and an apsis 
with the exterior and interior semi-circular plan. 


* Only the inferior foundation walls of the church of St. 
Martin in Gornji Tučepi near Makarska have been pre- 
served. The church belongs to the type of building with 
the interior semi-circular and exterior rectangular ap- 
sis, and is also dated back to the end of the 11% century. 


* The church of St. Paul in Mul from the 11% century re- 
presents a Boka Kotorska variant on the unarticulated 
aisleless church, characterised by a interior semi-cir- 
cular apsis that is integrated in a massive rectangular 
block. 


* The church of St. Mary in Male Rose from the 11" 
century also had a similar form, with an exterior rec- 
tangular and interior semi-circular plan apsis. 


* The church of St. Vitus in Dobrinj belongs to a special 
variant; it is a building with a semi-circular apsis, whi- 
ch differs from the others by the wooden loft construc- 
tion and the axially placed bell tower, linked with the 
western facade. 


* A small aisleless church with unarticulated walls 
and a semi-circular apsis was built in the Early Middle 
Ages inside the destroyed Early Christian basilica of St. 
Stephen in Jesenice in Donja Poljica, and it also used 
the altar of the Early Christian church. 


* The church of St. George on Perunsko on Mosor can be 
included among the late aisleless-type examples with 
unarticulated walls and a semi-circular apsis, whose 
construction probably encompassed the 12'" century; it 
thus represents the Early Romanesque reminiscence of 
the Pre-Romanesque type. 


Unarticulated aisleless churches are not a characteristic 
occurrence in any Dalmatian region in particular. After 
the Early Christian period, where the aisleless churches 


Figure 238: Aisleless churches with unarticulated interior: St. 
George in Split, b) St. Michael “on the shore“ in Split, c) plan of 
the 1st and 2nd phase (according to T. Marasović) 


were usually covered with a wooden loft construction, 
the thicker walls of the Pre-Romanesque buildings of 
this type enabled the use of the barrel vault; they are 
characterised by the standard semi-circular arched ap- 
sis. 


This group includes some exceptional examples whi- 
ch continue the tradition of churches with wooden loft 
construction (the first phase of the churches of St. Ge- 


orge in Vis and St. Sylvester in Biševo), or are consistent 
with the Early Romanesque examples of buildings with 
a wooden loft construction (St. Vitus in Dobrinj). 


The churches from this group are differently dated 
from the Pre-Carolingian (St. Michael in Split, St. Ge- 
orge in Vis, St. Sylvester in Biševo), Carolingian (St. 
George on the cape of Marjan in Split) to the Early Ro- 
manesque period (St. Barbara and St. Vitus in Dol on 
Brač, St. Martin in Tučepi, St. Paul and St. Mary in Boka 
kotorska, St. Vitus in Dobrinj on Krk). 


The apsidal variants differ with respect to the eastern 
corpus formation, in that they exhibit: 


* A semi-circular plan (St. George in Split, St. Vitus in 
Dol on Brač, St. George in Vis, St. Stephen in Jesenice); 


* A square plan (St. Barbara on Brač); 


* An interior semi-circular and exterior rectangular 
plan (St. Martin in Tučepi, examples from Boka kotor- 
ska). 


The churches from this group usually do not have a 
bell tower; the exception is St.Vitus in Dobrinj, where 
the Carolingian tradition of forming the western cor- 
pus with an axially placed bell tower integrated with 
the western facade continued. 


B 


The second type of gisleless churches with a two-part in- 
terior articulation is characteristic of the Neretva area in 
Podbiokovlje and especially the islands under the Ne- 
retva government in the Early Middle Ages. 


Two churches were built outside Neretva and its island 
area, which differ from other buildings from the same 
group by the period of construction, in both Pre-Caro- 
lingian and Carolingian examples. 


* St. Andrew on Čiovo is an Early Christian building, to 
which several lesenes were added in the Pre-Carolingi- 
an period (probably already in the 7" century). 


* St. Isadore in Split is from the Carolingian period (9% 
century), and it stands out from the group by the two- 
part division of the vault and four-part articulation of 
the lateral walls. 


The following churches belong to the Neretva area 
with the islands and the Zahumlje area: 


* St. Michael in Igrane in Podbiokovlje, besides the afo- 
rementioned pseudo-basilical roof form, is characteri- 
stic by its two-part articulation of the laity area, mar- 


ked by a pair of lesenes in the middle, that is to say, 
two niches on the interior surfaces of the lateral walls. 
A somewhat narrower rectangular-plan presbytery is 
connected to this area, which ends with a semi-circular 
apsidal niche, prominent on the exterior of the eastern 
wall as well. 


* In the church of St. Mary (Stomorica) near Ložišća 
one lesene at the middle of the lateral walls, connec- 
ted with a transverse arch, divides the interior area into 
two parts (traves). A somewhat more regular manner 
of construction indicates, in this case, a later dating, 
perhaps even back to the beginning of the 12" century. 


* The church of St. Cyprian on the island of Lastovo 
could probably be dated back to the Early Medieval pe- 
riod (11" century), where a pair of lesenes at the midd- 
le form two niches on each side thus articulating the 
lateral walls in two parts, and the barrel vault in two 
traves. 


* The remains of the church of St. George on the small 
island of Priježba near Lastovo show a similar form. 


* In the church of St. Pancras on the island of Mljet, a 
pair of lesenes connected with a transverse arch in the 
middle of the church achieve a two-trave division. The 
church was probably built at the end of the 11" century. 


* Another Early Medieval church on the island of Mljet, 
St. Peter and Paul at the site Crkvine from the end of 
the 11" century was also divided by a pair of lesenes 
in two parts. Its particularity includes three apsidal ni- 
ches on the eastern presbytery wall. 


* In St. John the Baptist in Bol on Brač, the 11" partitio- 
ning of the Early Christian church shortened its origi- 
nal length, and the lateral walls were given a two-part 
articulation with two niches on each horizontal side. 


* The Early Christian church of St. Theodor near Ne- 
režišće on Brač was articulated in the same manner by 
the 11" century construction of three pairs of lesenes 
and arched with a barrel vault. The middle pair of lese- 
nes divided two lateral niches and probably, connected 
with a transverse arch, articulated the two-trave vault 
construction. 


* The small church of St. Lucas near Donji Humac, erec- 
ted in the same Early Romanesque formation by the 
end of the 11" century or beginning of the 12 century 
shows the same articulation of the two-trave vault. 


* The church of St. Vitus on Vidova gora shows a simi- 
lar procedure of adding lesenes to the Early Christian 
church. At the end of the 11" and the beginning of the 
12" century two pairs of lesenes, one by the western 


wall and the other at the middle of the nave, were ad- 
ded to the earlier church, which also obtained a two- 
trave vault construction. 


* The church of St. Peter on Lopud belongs to the type 
of building with a two-part vault division and a four- 
part articulation of the lateral walls. It was built, as 
were the majority of Elaphite churches, at the end of 
thellth century. 


* A late example of the same type of two-part interior 
articulation, today with a rectangular apsis, is the chur- 
ch of St. George at Vršine on Mosor, build perhaps in 
the 12 century. 


* The church of St. Theodor (later St. Phillip and Jacob) 
in Prve Ponkve also belongs to the same type, where a 
lesene at the middle of the lateral wall, connected with 
a transverse arch, divided the vault into two traves of 
the cruciform-dome type. On the eastern side there 
were three apsidal niches, of which the middle one is 
walled up, but pronounced with a shallow protrusion 
on the exterior. The church is dated back to the 11'" cen- 
tury. 

* In the church of St. Martin in Čepikuće in the Dubrov- 
nik littoral, probably at the end of the 11" century, a 
semi-pylon in the middle of the lateral walls forms two 
deep niches on each side. On the eastern side, there is 
a larger horse-shoe apsis, angular on the outside and 
articulated with shallow niches. 


Besides the two churches on Čiovo and in Split from the 
Pre-Carolingian and Carolingian period, all listed chur- 
ches in this group are located in the Podbiokovlje and 
Mosor area, that is to say, the Northern and Southern 
Dalmatian islands which belong to the Neretva state 
at the end of the Early Middle Ages, and are mostly 
dated back to the end of the 11" century. Some of them 
were built in that period and some of Early Christian 
origin were reconstructed by adding lesenes in order to 
form a two-trave vault, that is to say, for the articulati- 
on of the interior lateral walls with two shallow niches 
on each side. The appearance of those churches, and 
the widely spread type with a three-part articulation, 
is associated with the relatively late Christianisation of 
Paganija and the construction of churches at the end of 
the Early Middle Ages on the land of Podbiokovlje and 
the Central Dalmatian islands, primarily Brač. 


Some examples of this type were preserved further so- 
uth, on Pelješac and the Elaphite islands in the Dubrov- 
nik area. 
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Figure 239: Churches with two-part interior articulation: a) St. Cyprian, Lastovo, b) St. Martin, Čepikuće, 
c) St. John the Baptist, Bol on Brač, d) St. Tudor, Nerežišće on Brač, e) St. Vitus, Vidova gora on Brač, 
f) St. George, Priježba near Lastovo, g) St. Lucas, Donji Humac on Brač, h) St. Mary, Ložišće on Brač, i) St. Michael, Igrane, 
) St. Andrew, Čiovo (Trogir), k) St. Peter and Paul, Korita on Mljet, 1) St. Pancras, Babin kuk on Mljet, 
m) St. Theodor, Ponikve on Pelješac, n) St. Isadore, Split o) St. Peter, Lopud 
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Figure 240: Location of churches with two-part interior 
articulation 


C 


The third type, with a tfhree-part interior articulation, 
is the most widely spread type of the Early Medieval 
aisleless arched churches in Dalmatia. With respect to 
articulation of the walls, there are two variants: 


* churches with articulated interior wall surfaces (C"), 


* churches with articulated interior and exterior wall 
surfaces (C"“). 


Within the same group a more incisive classification is 
also possible: 


* churches without a dome (C1), 
* churches with a dome at the middle of the roof (C2). 


In both of the groups classified with respect to their em- 
ployment of a dome, both aforementioned variants are 
represented with articulated and unarticulated exterior 
walls (C'1, C“1, and C'2, C“2). 


Churches from this group are spread throughout the 
entire coastal and insular zone of Dalmatia, but in cer- 
tain locations only some variants are significant: 


* On the island of Brač and other Central Dalmatian 
islands there is a prevalent type of three-part interior 
articulation (C') on domeless buildings (C1). 


* In the Central Dalmatian coastal area (Trogir, Kaštela, 
Split, Poljica, Makarska littoral) in addition to that type, 
there are often buildings with exterior and interior ar- 
ticulation (C“) with a vault, but without a dome (C1). 


* On the peninsula of Pelješac there is predominantly 
the type with a three-part interior articulation (C“) and 
a vault construction without a dome (C1). 


* In the overall South Dalmatian coastal and insular 
area from Omiš to the Bay of Kotor there is a characte- 
ristic type of church with a dome (C2) in both variants 


with regard to articulated and unarticulated exterior 
wall surfaces (C'2 and C"2). 


* In the South Dalmatian area, with predominantly ai- 
sleless churches without a dome (C1), and including 
exterior and interior articulation (C“), there is a cha- 
racteristic type of building with a rectangular apsis to 
which the churches in Kula Atlagić, Diklo and island of 
Ugljan belong. 


C1 


In the Neretva area and on the Central Dalmatian islan- 
ds, especially Brač, where this type of church is den- 
sely concentrated, there are predominantly domeless 
churches, but these might include some small churches 
which lost their dome as a result of time, and further 
detailed research might discover more traces of dome 
architecture. This is indicated by the small church of St. 
Michael above Dol on Brač, where the traces of a dome 
were recently established, and probably the church of 
St. George in Tučepi where, based on the distribution 
of lesenes and transverse arches, that is to say, the form 
which entirely coincides with the church of St. Nicho- 
las near Selca on the island of Brač, the original existen- 
ce of a dome is assumed. 


Regardless of the possibility that continuous syste- 
matic research will subsequently classify one of these 
buildings among small churches with a dome, aislele- 
ss churches with a three-part articulation are the most 
numerous category of longitudinal buildings in the 
Early Medieval Dalmatia, represented on the Central 
Dalmatian and South Dalmatian islands, but also in ot- 
her inland and insular areas from Kvarner to the Bay 
of Kotor. 


Island of Brač and other Central Dalmatian islands 
Churches of this type are the most numerous on Brač: 


* The church of St. Martin above Bobovišće from the 
end of the 11" century (or the beginning of the 12'" cen- 
tury) belongs to the variant with a semi-circular exte- 
rior and interior apsis, and entirely bare exterior wall 
surfaces, articulated only with three niches on the inte- 
rior surfaces of the lateral walls. 


* The church of St. Elias near Donji Humac (11'" cen- 
tury) with also entirely bare exterior wall surfaces is di- 
fferent from the aforementioned church by the form of 
its apsis which is rectangular on the outside and inside, 
hence the semi-dome vault is achieved with squinches. 
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Figure 241: Location of churches with a three-part articulation 
and without a dome on the island of Brač 


Aside from the niches on the lateral walls, the three- 
part articulation is achieved by transverse arches at the 
vault, formed by three separate traves. 


* The church of St. George near Nerežišće (from the 
end of the 11" century) belongs to the variant with a 
semi-circular exterior and interior apsis, and the gro- 
up of buildings with articulated exterior surfaces (C“). 
Interior articulation, besides three niches on the lateral 
walls, is emphasised by lesenes and transverse arches 
dividing the three-part barrel vault. 


* The church of St. Clement (from the 10f" or 11" cen- 
tury) belongs to the variant with a rectangular exteri- 
or and interior apsis. It has unarticulated exterior wall 
surfaces, and, in the interior, it is articulated with three 
niches and transverse arches dividing the barrel vault 
in three parts. 

Figure 242: Plans and cross sections of churches with three-part 


articulation on the island of Brač: a) St. Martin, Bobovišće, b) St. 
Elias, Donji Humac, c) St. Clement, Pražnice 


* The church of St. George in Straževik, built at the very 
end of the 11'" century, also belongs to the variant with 
a semi-circular exterior and interior apsis. It has unar- 
ticulated exterior surfaces, and the interior is divided 
by transverse arches in three vault bays. One shallow 
niche on the lateral walls corresponds to each part. The 
oldest bell gable was preserved on the western facade, 
contemporaneous with the construction of the church. 


* The renovation of the church of St. Mary in Gornji 
Humac (11 century) completely altered its original 
form, but the general articulation is discernible with 
three niches on the interior sides of the lateral walls. 


* The church of St. Mary (Holy Sunday) was built in the 
11" century and belongs to the type of building with 
a semi-circular exterior and interior apsis, articulated 
with three niches on the interior sides of the lateral 
walls, without the articulation of the exterior wall sur- 
faces. 


* The church of St. Cosmas and Damian on Smrčevik 
has the same form, manner of construction, and dimen- 
sions, hence we can assume the same builders and the 
time of construction. 


* The church of St. Thomas above Nasela, but it has a 
square exterior and interior apsis. 


* The Early Christian church of St. Stephen in Pučišća, 
after it was restructured at the end of the Early Middle 
Ages (11 century) by reducing its length and adding 
two pairs of lesenes for the construction of the three- 
trave vault, belongs to the same type of Early Medieval 
buildings. 


The listed Early Medieval churches with a three-part in- 
terior articulation on Brač, together with the two chur- 
ches with a dome and the five aforementioned chur- 
ches with a two-part articulation, comprise a numerous 
group of buildings dating back to the end of the Early 
Middle Ages, probably the end of the 11'" century. 


Unlike Early Christian churches, mostly erected in the 
ancient coastal settlements (Sutivan, Supetar, Postira, 
Povlja, Bol), which were built in the first wave of Chri- 
stianisation of the island, the Early Medieval churches 
on Brač were built by the new settlements, far from the 
sea. There is a reason for linking them to the new, Slavic 
population on the island, arrived from the Neretva Pa- 
ganija, which was Christianised rather late. Only some 
of the aforementioned churches are located in the li- 
ttoral settlements (Pučišća, Bol) and they are generally 
adaptations of Early Christian buildings, adapted to 
Early Medieval typology; their form and dimensions 


synchronise with the late Pre-Romanesque and Early 
Romanesque churches in Dalmatia. 


The connection between those small churches, the set- 
tling of the island, and the first Christianisation of its 
inhabitants is substantiated by a relatively late dating 
of all the listed buildings to the end of the 11% or even 
the beginning of the 12" century. The lack of the usual 
interlacing ribbon pattern on the architectural and li- 
turgical parts of the churches on Brač is in accordance 
with the said time of construction, and perhaps also 
their Neretva origin. There have been no remains fo- 
und of the interlacing ribbon pattern ornament in any 
of the aforementioned aisleless churches on Brač in all 
three typical groups (A, B, C). The churches of St. Mary 
and St. Theodor in Bol were decorated with the interla- 
cing ribbon pattern, where the fragments of the 9 cen- 
tury rail were preserved, but no remains of architecture 
including this liturgical furnishing were discovered. 


Taking into account the group of churches with a three- 
part articulation without a dome on the island of Brač 
(C1), we can primarily state that these are predomi- 
nantly churches with exclusively interior articulation, 
because only one example (St. George near Nerežišće) 
shows exterior wall niches. In terms of interior articu- 
lation, there are two variants: 


- churches with transverse arches dividing the barrel 
vault in three traves, 


- churches without transverse arches in the vault, who- 
se articulation is achieved by only three niches on the 
lateral walls. 


With respect to the apsidal form, the churches with a 
three-part articulation show two of the aforementioned 
variants with a semi-circular or square apsis. 


Common typological features, as well as the manner 
and time of construction support the assumption that 
some of the aforementioned buildings were built by the 
same masters. 


The majority of buildings on other Central Dalmatian 
islands, which were also part of the Neretva state, be- 
long to the same type; their inhabitants were Christia- 
nised as late as the end of the Early Middle Ages upon 
their arrival from Paganija. 


* The church of St. John in Stari Grad on the island of 
Hvar, originally St. Mary, southern of the two Early 
Christian dual basilicas, got its three-part articulation 
by adding pylons in the Early Middle Ages (11'" cen- 
tury). 


4 N, Petrić (1992). 


Figure 243: Churches with three-part articulation on the island 
of Brač: a) St. George, Nerežišće, b) St. Martin, Bobovišće 


* In the ruins of the church of St. Vitus near Vrbanj on 
Hvar, which have not been hitherto thoroughly exami- 
ned, the same type is discernible with a three-part arti- 
culation of the lateral walls.“ 


* To the Early Christian church of St. Mary on the small 
island of Šćedro, four lesenes were added on the lateral 
walls, probably at the end of the 11 century, and abo- 
ve the walled-in wreath two pairs of transverse arches, 
which separated the vault traves. 


* On one lateral wall of the church of St. Michael in 
Komiža on the island of Vis the three-part articulation 
with niches has been preserved, which confirms the af- 
filiation of that church to the same group. 


* The church of St. George in Vis, which in its original 
form (7"-8" century) belonged to the aisleless type of 
unarticulated building (A), and by adding lesenes it be- 
came a church with a three-part articulation. 
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Figure 244: Churches with three-part articulation on the island 


of Brač: a) St. Thomas near Nasela, 
b) interior of St. Elias near Donji Humac 


* Alate example of the same type is shown by the chur- 
ch of St. Cosmas and Damian in Zablaće on the island 
of Korčula (end of the 11# or the 12 the century). Be- 
sides a three-part interior articulation, the church is 
significant for its exterior articulation, which, contrary 
to all other Pre-Romanesque buildings of that type, 
shows the complete harmonisation of exterior and in- 
terior articulation. 


Central Dalmatian coastal area 


In the Neretva coastal area, from where the population 
of the islands started, fewer buildings have been pre- 
served, but they are all formed with typical patterns of 
aisleless churches (A, B, C). 


* St. John in Podaca in Podbiokovlje is a clear example 
of the aisleless type with a three-part interior division, 
and with articulated exterior and interior wall surfaces 
(C“). The church is characterised by a very shallow ap- 
sis, square on the outside and slightly protruded, and 
besides the exterior and interior shallow niches it is 
also marked by two semi-circular niches on each third 
of the lateral walls, and a semi-circular niche on each 
side of the apsis. 


The same type is represented in the area of Split and 
Trogir: 


* In Split, it is represented by the church of St. Benedict 
on Marjan, preserved only in its foundations. The in- 
terior semi-circular apsidal form has been established, 
and the exterior articulation with five niches on each 
lateral wall, whereas we can only assume the interior 
articulation with two pairs of lesenes. 


* The church of Our Lady by the Sea on the Čiovo side 
of the city of Trogir is the same type of aisleless church 
with a three-part division and an exterior and interior 
articulation of the walls, which have been entirely pre- 
served, save for the western part which was subsequ- 
ently added to. 


* In Poljica, the church of St. Maxime was preserved 
(with certain alterations), which belongs to the variant 
with a semi-circular exterior and interior apsis. 


Peninsula of Pelješac 


The aisleless type with a three-part articulation spread 
across the peninsula of Pelješac as well, especially in 
its variant of the buildings with unarticulated exterior 
(6) 


* The church of St. George in Ponikve is a well-preser- 
ved building, whose interior surfaces show a three-part 
articulation with niches and lesenes. Connected with 
transverse arches, lesenes divide the barrel vault in 
three traves. The particularity of the church is the three- 
apsidal presbytery with three apsidal niches, barely 
emphasised by a shallow protrusion on the outside. 
There are two shallow lesenes on the western facade 
which forms a large facade arch. 


* In the church of St. Peter in the field of Ston, the three- 
part articulation was achieved by adding lesenes be- 


side the lateral walls of the Early Christian building, 
but the issue remains whether such Pre-Romanesque 
adaptation belonged to the variant of churches with a 
dome (C1) or without a dome (C). At the same time, the 
extension by the eastern wall formed the three-apsidal 
presbytery, characteristic of the Pelješac area. 


* In the church of St. Martin in the field of Ston two le- 
senes were preserved only on the interior side of the so- 
uthern lateral wall. On the eastern side, there was only 
one wide apsis of an interior semi-circular and exterior 
square form. 


* The church of St. Stephen in the field of Ston had the 
same form; it was built in the presbytery of a larger 
Early Christian basilica. The Pre-Romanesque adapta- 
tion achieved the variant of the church with a three- 
part articulation of the lateral walls and a semi-circular 
exterior and interior apsis. 


The concentration of churches of the same type in the 
Ston area, with the same typical features and time of 
construction in this case as well supports the assump- 
tion that they were constructed by the same building 
workshop, which built or partitioned at least some of 
the buildings from the same group. 


Coastal and insular area of Dubrovnik 


Small churches with a three-part articulation are nu- 
merous in the coastal and insular area of Dubrovnik, 
where the variant with a dome prevails (C1), but the 
domeless type is also represented, mostly among the 
churches characterised only by interior wall articulati- 
on (C'), and rarely by articulated interior and exterior 
(€"). 


* The church of St. Demetrius in the settlement Gabrili 
in Konavle, which probably dates back to the 11'" cen- 
tury, also belongs to this type in the land area of Du- 
brovnik. The interior is articulated with lesenes which, 
connected by transverse arches, articulate the three-tra- 
ve vault and divide the lateral niches. We should not 
exclude the possibility that further research of the roof 
might reveal the traces of a dome, hence in this sense 
this church would belong to the characteristic variant 
of the South Dalmatian dome type (C“1). On the ea- 
stern side there is an apsis, semi-circular on the inside 
and square on the outside, and one niche laterally from 
the apsis recalls the renowned form of the three-apsidal 
presbytery, achieved in numerous small South Dalma- 
tian churches. 


There are numerous churches with a three-part articu- 
lation on the South Dalmatian islands. 


Figure 245: a) Church of St. John in Podaca, 
b) Church of Our Lady by the Sea in Trogir 


* On the island of Lastovo they are best represented 
by the church of St. Lucas from the 11'" century, a well- 
preserved building with an interior three-part divisi- 
on executed by transverse arches and niches, and also 
with exterior articulation executed by three niches on 
the lateral walls, as well as a large facade arch and an- 
gular apsis, whose semi-calotte vault was constructed 
over squinches (C“). The consistently executed three- 
part division resulted in the complete synchronisation 
of the exterior and interior articulation, which is usu- 
ally a characteristic of Romanesque architecture. 


* On the same island, a small church, probably built in 
the 11" century inside the presbytery of the early Chris- 
tian basilica in Ubli, shows a simple form of an aisleless 
building with two lesenes on each lateral wall with a 
semi-circular apsis on the inside and outside (C“). 


* The same form was achieved by adding (probably in 
the 11" century) interior lesenes to the Early Christian 
church of St. Mary on the island of Šipan, whose wide 
semi-circular apsis was preserved in the Pre-Romane- 
sque phase as well. 


* The church of St. Maurus on Lopud (hitherto unda- 
ted) belongs to the simple variant of buildings with a 
semi-circular apsis. 


* The church in Jekavac on the island of Koločep, built 
probably in the 11" century, whose patron-saint St. 
Frances subsequently replaced the original Early Me- 
dieval titular (probably St. George), shows a three-part 
articulation of the interior lateral walls with three shal- 
low niches. The apsis belongs to the variant with angu- 
lar exterior and a semi-circular interior plan. 


* The church of St. Michael (St. Mary) on the small 
island of Mrkan is of Early Christian origin. Lesenes 
and niches were probably added in the 11'" century to 
its exterior and interior, hence it acquired the characte- 
ristics of buildings with a three-part articulation. 


North Dalmatian insular area 


* The church of St. Andrew on Vrgada with a three-part 
interior articulation is one of the best preserved Pre- 
Romanesque buildings, dating back to the 9'" century. 


* The church of St. John in Telašćica on Dugi otok is a 
ruin of which we only have the plan form; it represents 
a simple three-part variant where four pairs of lesenes 
(two leaned against the facade and rear wall) determi- 
ne the three-part articulation with niches. The church is 
dated back to around the 9" century. 


* Our Lady's church in Ošljak (probably from the 11" 
century) is of the same form, but is substantially better 
preserved, therefore the interior articulation with lese- 
nes is continued by the transverse arches dividing the 
three-trave vault. 


Ravni kotari and Zadar area 


A special type of church with interior three-part articu- 
lation developed in the area of Zadar at the very end of 
the Early Middle Ages." Three churches belonging to 
that type are dated back to the end of the 11" century 
and carry features of the Early Romanesque architectu- 
re, clearly discernible in the complete synchronisation 
of exterior and interior lesenes. Aside from the interior 


95]. Petricioli (1996). 


Figure 246: Early Romanesque churches with three-part interior 
articulation in Zadar area: a) St. Peter in Kula Atlagić, 
plan (I. Petricioli), b) St. John in Preko on Ugljan, 
cross section and plan (I. Petricioli), c) St. Martin in Diklo 
(V. Donassy) 


articulation of the lateral walls, they are characterised by 
the articulation of the exterior walls with three niches, 
each of which has three hanging arches. On two chur- 
ches there is a rectangular exterior and interior apsis. 


* St. John the Evangelist in Preko on Ugljan is the 
most authentic representative of that type because the 
church preserved the traves with cruciform vaults. 


* In the church of St. Peter in Kula Atlagić transverse 
arches and vault traves were not preserved. The par- 
ticularity of the interior is achieved by semi-circular 
niches on the eastern wall on both sides of the apsis. 


* The church of St. Martin in Diklo stands out from its 
group by a wide semi-circular exterior and interior ap- 
sis. 


C2 
South Dalmatia 


The aisleless type with a dome is characteristic in South 
Dalmatia, and the most numerous concentration of that 
form is to be found on the Elaphite islands. Some of 
the aforementioned small churches in the Neretva area 
and on the island of Brač are borderline examples of 
buildings from that group, which the author has pre- 
viously referred to as the South Dalmatian dome type. 


Figure 247: Location of churches of South Dalmatian dome type 
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The research has hitherto established the existence of 
around twenty buildings with common typical fea- 
tures which belong to the group of aisleless churches 
with a dome. They are listed here in topographical or- 
der, following the extension of the East Adriatic coast 
from the northwest towards the southeast. 


According to their geographical location, those are the 
churches from Neretva, Pelješac, Elaphite-Dubrovnik 
and Kotor area. 


$%6 T, Marasović (1960), 33 ss. 
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Figure 248: Church of St. Peter on Priko in Omiš, present- 
day appearance and plan (D. Domančić) 
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Figure 249: Church of St. Nicholas in Selca on Brač, present-day 
appearance and plan (D. Domančić) 
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Figure 250: Churches of aisleless dome type in Neretva area: 
a) St. Peter on Priko in Omiš (V. Goss), 
b) St. Nicholas near Selca on Brač (D. Domančić), 
c) St. George in Tučepi (A. Gamulin) 


The term “Neretva area“ refers to the territory of the 
Neretva “Sclavinia“ on the Omiš-Makarska littoral and 
the island of Brač, which was under the government of 
the Neretva rulers. 


* The most northerly hitherto known example of a Dal- 
matian church of this type is the church of St. Peter on 
Priko, a part of the city Omiš on the right bank of the 
river Cetina. The church was built in place of an ear- 
lier building, and the earliest known reference to the 
church is at the end of the 11'" century. It is one of the 
best preserved buildings of the Dalmatian Pre-Roma- 


#7], Fisković (1985), 153. 
58 A, Gamulin (1995), 9 ss. 


nesque period, especially after the apsis was recon- 
structed according to the discovery of its original plan 
outline in 1960. The church belongs to the variant with 
rectangular exterior and semi-circular interior apsis. 
Its interior, including the apsis, is also articulated with 
deeper semi-circular niches, besides the shallow ones. 
On the exterior of the lateral walls there are shallow 
niches with double arches, and on the facade a large 
semi-circular arch. It is the only church from the group 
whose transition from the square into a circular dome 
base is achieved by pendentives. The most significant 
particularity of this church is the articulation of exterior 
surfaces of the square dome with a shallow triangular 
pediment on all four sides and three indented niches 
inside each pediment. 


* The church of St. Michael on the hill above the set- 
tlement of Dol on the island of Brač is dated back to 
around the end of the 11'" century based on its typical 
characteristics. The assumption of the dome was con- 
firmed during the 1988 restoration, when a square cube 
opening of the original dome was found in the vault 
and roof, but the dome was not reconstructed during 
that restoration.*7 The church belongs to a rare variant 
characterised by a semi-circular exterior and interior 
apsis and bare exterior surfaces unarticulated with ni- 
ches. The only artistic emphasis on the exterior is the 
triangular pediment on the facade framing the semi- 
circular portal lunette. 


* The church of St. Nicholas near Selca on the island 
of Brač also dates back to around the end of the 11'" 
century, based on its typological characteristics. It is en- 
tirely preserved, including the cubic dome with exte- 
rior and interior square plan, covered with a hipped 
roof. The apsis is rectangular on the outside and inside, 
and its semi-calotte vault begins above the corner squ- 
inches. Transverse arches supporting the barrel vault 
do not reach the ground, but lean against the consoles 
above the niches. 


* The church of St. George in Tučepi at the Makarska 
littoral, which is prominent for the appearance of its 
facade emphasised by a series of small consoles benea- 
th the roof pediment and portal pediment, is very simi- 
lar to the church in Selca on Brač. It is domeless today, 
but precisely due to the complete correspondence with 
the form and dimensions of the church of St. Nicholas 
in Selca we assume that its dome originally surmoun- 
ted the central vault bay.“? It belongs to the variant of 
churches with a semi-circular exterior and interior ap- 
sis, and is dated back to the end of the 11" or even the 
beginning of the 12" century. 


Pelješac area 


* On the small island of Majsan in front of Pelješac near 
Korčula, the ruins were discovered of an Early Chri- 
stian memorial church which was converted in the 
Early Middle Ages into the church of St. Maxime. By 
adding lesenes to the interior side of the lateral walls, 
the three-trave vault construction was achieved in the 
church, interpreted with a dome above the middle bay 
as a prototype in the development of the South Dalma- 
tian dome churches." 


* The church of St. Michael in Ston is one of the better 
preserved buildings of its group, although its dome 
was destroyed. The preserved construction system 
unequivocally reveals the existence of the dome, whi- 
ch was documented by an image of the church model 
on the preserved fresco in the interior. The church is 
prominent for a very shallow apsis, rectangular on 
the outside and semi-circular on the inside, additional 
narrow semi-circular niches in the interior, and espe- 
cially the bell tower on the western facade, which was 
not preserved, but is known from the aforementioned 
image on the fresco. The figure of the king-ktetor reve- 
aling the famous Zeta ruler Michael (from around 1050 
to around 1080), is a reliable foundation for dating the 
church back to the turn of the third and fourth quarter 
of the 111" century. 


Elaphites-Dubrovnik area 


Numerous aisleless churches with a dome greatly cha- 
racterise the Pre-Romanesque architecture of the islan- 
ds of Šipan, Lopud and Koločep. Earlier research has 
established that there are around ten building of this 
type on those islands, the majority of which belong to 
the variant of churches with articulated exterior and in- 
terior wall surfaces. 


* The church of St. Peter on Velji vrh above the Šipan 
Port belongs to the type of dome church with an arti- 
culated exterior and interior angular apsis, whose se- 
mi-calotte vault was constructed above squinches. The 
original dome, which is recorded by numerous testi- 
monies, has not been preserved, but it was reconstruc- 
ted during the recent restoration. 


* The church of St. Michael in Pakljena on the east part 
of Šipan preserves all its basic original parts. It also be- 
longs to the variant of buildings with articulated exte- 
rior and interior, including shallow niches on the origi- 
nal preserved dome. The apsis is angular with slanted 
sides. 


CHURCHES 


Figure 251: Churches of the aisleless dome type on Pelješac: a) 
Memorial church with dome (I. Fisković), b), c) St. Michael in 
Ston, interior and sections (I. Tenšek) 


* The church of St. John in Šilovo Selo near the port 
Suđurađ on Šipan belongs to the same group with exte- 
rior and interior articulation of wall surfaces. Research 
has revealed the traces of a dome, which was recon- 
structed during the recent restoration. With respect to 
its form, it belongs to the variant of buildings with a 
rectangular exterior and semi-circular interior apsis. 


I, Fisković (1985), 139, fig. 3. 
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Figure 252: Churches of the aisleless dome type on the Elaphite islands: a) St. Peter on Velji vrh above Šipan Port, 
b) St. John in Šilovo on Šipan, c) St. Nicholas (the Greek) on Lopud, d) St. Michael in Pakljena on Šipan, 
e) St. Nicholas on Koločep, 7) St. John the Baptist on Lopud 


There are three preserved buildings from this group on 
the island of Lopud: 


* The church of St. Elias in the settlement on the we- 
stern part of the island has unarticulated exterior wall 
surfaces, with interior niches between the transverse 
arches leaning against the lateral wall consoles. The 
apsis is rectangular on the outside and inside, arched 


with a semi-calotte across the corner squinches. The 
dome has not been preserved, but there are records of 
its existence before its demolition. The decorative traits 
of the altar rail date the building back to around the 9" 
century, thus making it one of the earliest examples of 
that group. 


* The church of St. John the Baptist on Ivanje Brdo abo- 
ve Lopud is the best preserved church of the South Dal- 
matian dome type. It is characterised by interior and 
exterior articulation with shallow niches on all four 
exterior sides of the preserved dome. The apsis has a 
rectangular exterior and semi-circular interior plan. 
Built in place of the Early Christian building, the Pre- 
Romanesque church is dated back to the end of the 118" 
century. 


* The church of St. Nicholas (the Greek) also belongs to 
the variant of buildings with articulated exterior, pro- 
minent for its dual arches of exterior shallow niches. 
The apsis has an angular exterior and semi-circular in- 
terior plan. The dome was reconstructed by comparing 
data concerning its form with the aforementioned pre- 
served church. 


On the island of Koločep, there have been five hitherto 
recorded small churches of the same type: 


* The church of St. Michael near Donje Čelo in Koločep 
has been preserved only in the lower layers of the wall, 
but its original appearance is known. It was articulated 
with shallow niches on the exterior and interior wall 
surfaces, but there is a unique niche on the exterior sur- 
face of both lateral walls which ends in a series of con- 
tinuous arches at the top. 


* The church of St. Nicholas (originally St. Vitus?) in the 
graveyard belongs to the type of building whose exteri- 
or and interior are articulated with shallow niches, and 
with respect to the eastern corpus form, it corresponds 
to the most widely spread variant with a rectangular 
exterior and semi-circular interior apsis. The remains 
of a dome were discovered, which was entirely recon- 
structed during restoration at the end of the past cen- 
tury. 


* The church of St. Anthony of Padua (originally dedi- 
cated to St. George) in Gornje Čelo has the usual three- 
part articulation, only with bare exterior walls. The ap- 
sis has a rectangular exterior and semi-circular interior 
plan. It has been recently stated that the building does 
not belong to the Early Middle Ages, but to the Late 
Medieval survival of the characteristic Elaphite type. 


* The church of St. Barbara in Borje belongs to the type 
of building with articulated exterior and interior, pro- 
bably with a dome which has not been preserved. The 
apsis shows the most widely spread variant of rectan- 
gular exterior and semi-circular interior plan. Based on 
the decorative traits of the stone furnishing, the church 
is dated back to the 9 or 10" century. 


Figure 253: Plan and cross section of “Sigurata" church in 
Dubrovnik (according to Ž. Peković) 


* The church of St. Sergius in Bige on the south-eastern 
end of Koločep belongs to the group of buildings with 
an unarticulated exterior. The apsis has a rectangular 
exterior and a horse-shoe interior plan. 


In the city of Dubrovnik, the aisleless type with a dome 
is represented in two of the most predominant and 
mostly preserved buildings: 


* The church named The Transfiguration of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ (Lat. Transfiguratio Domini, and popularly 
called Sigurata) had, in its Pre-Romanesque phase, exte- 
rior and interior walls articulated with shallow niches; 
the interior articulation was additionally emphasised 
by narrow rectangular niches. It was interesting in its 
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Early Romanesque phase as well because of a large ni- 
che on the exterior formed with a series of semi-circular 
arches at the top. Small niches in the Pre-Romanesque 
phase of the church articulated the exterior surfaces of 
the dome as well. The apsis belongs to the usual type 
with a rectangular exterior and semi-circular interior. 


* The church of St. Nicholas on Prijeko belongs to the 
same type; it never had any semi-circular niches in the 
interior, and the Pre-Romanesque articulation with 
shallow niches on the exterior surfaces was not altered 
in the Early Romanesque period. 


Kotor area 


* The only hitherto known church of the South Dalma- 
tian dome type in the Bay of Kotor is the church of St. 
Thomas in Kuti, dating back to the end of the 11" cen- 
tury. It belongs to the type of buildings with a three- 
part interior and exterior articulation of wall surfaces, 
and an apsis with angular exterior and semi-circular 
interior plan. The semi-circular niches intensify the in- 
terior articulation. 


About twenty listed churches constitute one of the most 
prominent categories of Early Medieval architecture in 
Dalmatia. They all coincide in their basic form of being 
aisleless buildings with a three-part division of the in- 
terior space with a dome above the central trave, in the 
form of a calotte inside the exterior cube, covered with 
a hipped roof. The dimensions of those churches are 
very similar, about 7.5 metres long and 4.5 metres wide. 


In the entire category, there is only one church (St. Mic- 
hael in Ston) with the known bell tower on the western 
facade; there are no traces of a bell tower on any other 
church. 


According to the apsis form, the majority of the afo- 
rementioned churches belong to the type with an an- 
gular exterior and semi-circular interior apsis. Other 
variants: exterior and interior semi-circular (St. Micha- 
el above Dol on Brač) or exterior and interior angular 
apsis forms (St. Nicholas near Selca on Brač) are extre- 
mely rare. 


According to the wall articulation, we distinguish the 
churches with unarticulated and articulated exterior 
surfaces. The second variant (Omiš, Ston, three chur- 
ches on Šipan, two on Lopud, three on Koločep, two in 
Dubrovnik and one in the Bay of Kotor) is more nume- 
rous than the first one (two churches on Brač, two on 
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Figure 254: Church of St. Thomas in Kuti 
(according to J. Kovačević) 


Koločep, and one each in Tučepi, and on Majsan and 
Lopud). 


Almostall of the aforementioned buildings are charac- 
terised by a large shallow niche on the facade framed 
with a large arch; rare shallow pediments on the exteri- 
or sides of the dome are found only in the churches of 
St. Peter on Priko in Omiš, and has been interpreted as 
a manner of reducing the inscribed transept.*!' 


Although only a few listed churches are associated 
with the historical data, we can assume that the majo- 
rity were built in the same period, around the middle 
or third quarter of the 11" century. The church of St. 
Michael in Ston is dated by the figure of a ktetor on the 
fresco, Michael, the King of Duklja, who became king 
in 1077, hence we can assume that its interior was erec- 
ted (or perhaps only reconstructed) and painted aro- 
und that period. A document from 1090 mentioning the 
church of St. Peter in Omiš determined only terminus 
ante quem, from which we can deduct that it had been 
constructed before that period, probably in place of a 
former Early Christian church. For other churches, for 
example St. Michael in Koločep, the assumed period 
of construction is in the second half of the 11'" century 
according to the decorative traits of its liturgical furnis- 
hing, which can be compared to the dated ornament 
from the same period in Split (Our Lady of the Bell 
Tower). 


Probably some of the aforementioned aisleless dome 
buildings originated before the 11 century. Besides the 
adapted small church on Majsan, constructional nuclei 
of certain small churches on the Elaphite islands and 
in the area of Dubrovnik are dated back to before the 
11% century, only to gain the form characteristic of the 
second half of the 11" century by successive extensions. 
The earliest building from that group, based on the de- 
corative traits of the altar rail, is the church of St. Elias 
on Lopud, whose interlacing ribbon pattern motif and 


epigraphic features are compared to the dated exam- 
ples of the 9" century Carolingian Dalmatian sculpture. 


Different interpretations have surfaced with respect to 
the clarification and development of the architectural 
aisleless dome type. 


Given the concentration of churches from that cate- 
gory exclusively in the South Dalmatian area, we have 
attempted to recognise the factors which could entice 
the appearance of aisleless dome type churches on that 
particular territory. Since we could not determine a sta- 
te-political connection in the Early Middle Ages for the 
overall territory between Cetina and the Bay of Kotor, 
we needed to search for another basic instigator of ecc- 
lesiastical construction programme for the area where 
that category was absolutely predominant. In our opi- 
nion, such programme could only be enabled by the 
Dubrovnik metropolitanate. 


Due to the relatively late Christianisation of the inha- 
bitants of Paganija, in the period when the influence of 
the Split metropolitanate was entirely reduced in the 
areas south of Cetina, ecclesiastical architecture occu- 
rred only in the late Pre-Romanesque and Early Roma- 
nesque period in the areas of Neretva and Dubrovnik, 
and the South Dalmatian dome churches were one of 
those architectural types. 


The late Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque peri- 
od in the area of Dubrovnik was characterised by con- 
struction in line with the clear typological patterns of 
predominantly three-trave buildings with or without a 
dome, and small churches with a two-trave articulati- 
on; the northwest boundaries of that influence reach as 
far as Cetina and the Central Dalmatian islands. 


A completely different and diversified ecclesiastical 
typology is found at the territory of the Early Croati- 
an state, between Zrmanja and Cetina, including the 
Astareas of the Byzantine cities, hence it cannot be pure 
coincidence. As a result, owing to the quantified typo- 
logical analysis by topography of the Early Medieval 
architectural heritage, we would recognise the instiga- 
tor of such construction programme in the Church of 
Dubrovnik. 


In terms of the appearance and development of the ai- 
sleless dome type, a different opinion has been presen- 
ted, based on the identification of the Early Christian 
memorial church on Majsan as a possible prototype of 
small South Dalmatian dome churches, whose added 
lesenes constituted the basis for dome construction. 


%2 1. Fisković (1985), 144 ss. 
#3 N. Cambi: Arhitektura Narone, Rffz, 24, 1985, 53. 


Regardless of the fact that the added lesenes on the 
Early Christian memorial church were interpreted di- 
fferently, that is to say, by the construction of the cen- 
tral ciborium,* the question remains as to why a small 
building on a small island near Korčula would become 
the prototype of a larger coastal and insular region. Wi- 
thout new solid evidence, the genesis of that architec- 
tural type can therefore be explained only by known 
geographical and historical circumstances. 


The fact remains that no aisleless dome buildings have 
been discovered on the territory of the Early Croatian 
state or littoral Byzantine cities of Inferior Dalmatia be- 
cause all twenty churches are located on the territory of 
“Sclaviniae“, from the Neretva Paganija to Dubrovnik 
and the southern borders of Travunia, which corres- 
ponds to the area under the influence of the Church of 
Dubrovnik. 


Within research into the occurrence of the South Dal- 
matian dome type we should also bear in mind the 
possible political circumstances which could affect the 
basic typological particularity of the aforementioned 
churches, which is the appearance of a dome reflecting 
the Byzantine component of architecture of that period. 
It is nota coincidence that it was present particularly in 
the area of the stronger influence of Byzantium, whose 
imperial borders were, inter alia, expanding onto the 
South Dalmatian territory at the end of the 10" and be- 
ginning of the 11" century during the reign of Emperor 
Basil II. 


D 


Churches with a four-part division are incomparably less 
frequent than those with a three-part division, and they 
are not characteristic of only one Dalmatian region, 
since they are represented from Kvarner islands to the 
area of Dubrovnik. 


* The best preserved example, the church of St. Nicho- 
las near Povljana on the island of Pag, is originally of 
Early Christian origin. In the Early Middle Ages (aro- 
und the 9" century) a barrel vault was added, as well as 
three-pairs of lesenes connected with transverse arches 
on the lateral walls for the fortification of the vault. Le- 
senes were formed by four shallow, arched niches on 
the lateral walls. The apsis, also of Early Christian ori- 
gin, is semi-circular on the outside and inside. 


* St. George in Radun near Kaštel Stari is a Central Dal- 
matian example of aisleless church with a four-part ar- 
ticulation. Restoration at the end of the past centuries 
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Figure 255: Churches with a four-part interior division: 
a) St. Nicholas in Povljana on Pag, b) St. George in Radun near 
Kaštel Stari, c) St. John in Uzdolje, d) St. Andrew in Baćina, 
e) St. Mary in Stari Grad on Hvar 


reconstructed the vault of this well-preserved building. 
Three pairs of lesenes divide the interior into four bays, 
expressed on the lateral walls by shallow niches with 


semi-circular niches on the inside. Shallow niches fill 
in all exterior surfaces of the wall, including the facade 
and apsis with the usual rectangular exterior and semi- 
circular interior. The church is dated back to the 11t" 
century. 


* In the area of Knin the typical variant of churches 
with a four-part vault is represented by the church of 
St. John in Uzdolje, built in place of the former Early 
Christian church which was reconstructed at the end 
of the Carolingian period by an altar rail with the in- 
scription of Duke Muncimir. The new church on that 
position was dated back to the end of the Early Middle 
Ages (at the end of the 11 century). 


* The adaptation of the Early Christian basilica of St. 
Andrew in Baćina by added pylons achieved the four- 
part division of the Early Medieval church interior. The 
apsis was divided by pylons in the same manner. 


* Applying the same procedure, that is to say, adding 
pylons on the lateral aisles, the Early Christian church 
of St. Mary in Stari Grad on Hvar was converted into 
an Early Medieval church with a four-part articulation; 
the apsis was encompassed by adding three lesenes. 


* A similar procedure can be detected in the eastern 
Early Christian basilical complex in Polače on the 
island of Mljet, where three lesenes were added to the 
north basilica on the interior side of the lateral walls, by 
which the four-part interior was achieved. 


* The church of St. Lucy near Krk is a Kvarner area 
example of the same type; it was an unarticulated buil- 
ding with a wooden loft construction in the Early Chri- 
stian or earlier Pre-Romanesque period, and became an 
arched basilica with a four-part interior articulation by 
adding lesenes and a barrel vault in the Early Romane- 
sque period. 


All churches in the category of buildings with a four- 
part interior division (except for St. John in Uzdolje) 
were created by adding lesenes in order to change the 
construction system and articulate of the lateral walls 
in line with the features of the Pre-Romanesque and 
Early Romanesque ecclesiastical architecture. 


E 


A five-part interior is achieved in the same manner in 
the adaptation of the Early Christian church of St. John 
in the field of Ston, when the lateral walls were built in 
the Early Middle Ages with four pairs of lesenes fra- 
ming five wall niches. 


Figure 256: St. John in the field of Ston, plan and cross section 
(I. Fisković) 


Classification according to the eastern corpus 
formation 


Different forms of the presbytery in the Early Medieval 
architecture of Dalmatia were already elaborated in the 
chapter on the use of church areas. Here we can only 
list characteristic forms and analyse different typical 
variants from a morphological standpoint. Within the 
group of aisleless buildings, according to the eastern 
corpus form, there are churches with: 


* single-apsidal, 


* three-apsidal presbytery. 


Aisleless, single-apsidal churches 


In further morphological analysis of the category of 
churches with a single-apsidal presbytery, there are 
three basic typical variants, which are buildings with: 


* asemi-circular apsis, 
* a rectangular apsis, 


* a semi-circular interior and rectangular exterior (or 
polygonal) apsis. 


There are no detected factors connected with a parti- 
cular region which would condition the application of 
any of the three types of apses. The first variant of a 
semi-circular apsis has its footing in the Early Christian 
tradition, while the other two are a Pre-Romanesque 
innovation, and only in some cases is the appearance 
of the exterior polygonal apsidal form associated with 
the Byzantine (Adriobyzantine) influence. 


Figure 257: Plan and cross section illustration of different 
apsidal forms of aisleless churches 


The application of each of the aforementioned variants 
naturally affected the vault and roof solution. The first 
variant with an exterior and interior semi-circular plan 
resulted in a semi-dome vault and a conical roof. 


The second variant with an exterior and interior rec- 
tangular plan is simpler in the formation of the walls, 
but it requires the construction of corner squinches for 
the transition from a four-part into a semi-circular con- 
struction of a semi-calotte roof. The exterior of the apsis 
is marked by a gable roof in that case. 


The third variant with a semi-circular interior and 
rectangular exterior plan is largely to be found in Pre- 
Romanesque Dalmatia, reflected in the formation of a 
semi-calotte vault in the interior and a gable roof. The 
exterior polygonal apsidal form rarely appears instead 
of a rectangular form; it is found, for instance, in the 
church of St. Stephen in Dubrovnik. 


Aisleless three-apsidal churches 


Only a few aisleless churches are marked by a three- 
apsidal sanctuary, which is characteristic of the areas of 
Neretva and Pelješac and their related islands, where it 
sometimes occurred as a result of the conversion of ear- 
lier buildings. The three-apsidal sanctuary is characte- 
ristic of the group of churches with an elongated trefoil 
on the territory of the Early Croatian state. 


Three-apsidal presbytery in the group of Pelješac 
and Neretva 


In the area of Neretva, including the island of Mljet, 
and in the area of Ston, several churches stand out who- 
se presbytery is characterised by three apsidal niches. 


* On the facade of the church of St. John the Baptist in 
Podaca at the Makarska littoral, only one shallow rec- 


tangular apsis is protruded, but the eastern wall of the 
presbytery is articulated with three semi-circular apsi- 
dal niches. 


* Three niches in the presbytery are achieved by partiti- 
oning the Early Christian church of St. Peter near Ston, 
whose presbyterial block was added inside the flat ea- 
stern wall. In this case, the middle niche functioning as 
an apsis is more emphasised compared to two smaller 
lateral niches in terms of its size. 
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Figure 258: Churches with three-apsidal presbytery in the group 
of Pelješac and Neretva: a) St. Peter, Ston, b) St. Theodor, 
Ponikve on Pelejšac, c) St. George, Ponikve on Pelješac, 

d) St. John, Podace, e) St. Peter and Paul, Korita on Mljet 


* The church of St. George in Ponikve on Pelješac also 
has an emphasised middle niche functioning as an 
apsis, which is emphasised on the exterior side of the 
astern wall as well. 


* The presbytery of the church of St. Philip and Jacob 
(originally St. Theodor) in Prve Ponikve on Pelješac 
was formed in a similar manner, with a shallowly pro- 
truded middle apsidal niche on the exterior. 


* The church of St. Peter and Paul in Korita on the island 
of Mljet had the same pattern of presbyterial formation. 
The sanctuary of that church is characterised by three 
niches, and the middle apsis is only somewhat more 
emphasised compared to the lateral ones, and stands 
out by a rectangular shallowly protruded exterior. 


In the aforementioned examples all three semi-circular 
apsidal niches are emphasised only on the interior; two 
lateral niches are subordinated to the main central ap- 
sis, except in the church of St. Peter and Paul on Mljet, 


where three semi-circular indentations are almost the 
same. On the exterior, however, only the central apsis 
is emphasised and in the church of St. Peter in Ston, 
the transformation of earlier architecture affected the 
inscribed position of the apsidal niches. 


Three-apsidal presbytery in the hinterland group 
with “elongated trefoil“ 


The three-apsidal presbytery appears on some buildin- 
gs in the hinterland of Dalmatia, which is characteristic 
of churches with “elongated trefoil“. As we have alre- 
ady mentioned in the chapter on liturgical areas, that 
type is of Early Christian origin and its development 
can be followed from the primary form known as cella 
trichora, which is elongated by a longitudinal laity area 
in the Early Christian period. The form was inherited 
in the Early Middle Ages, when it was extended by the 
special addition of westwork, with a bell tower on the 
western facade and more plastic articulation of the la- 
teral walls with counterforts. 


The 6" century church of St. Martin in Pridraga is an 
important link in that evolutionary chain because it is 
an excellently preserved building, whose original form 
only lacks the assumed dome. Its presbytery is consti- 
tuted by three semi-circular apses, placed in the form of 
a clear trefoil with a dome in the centre. 


In the Early Middle Ages this type was especially adop- 
ted in the Dalmatian hinterland. 


The church on Lopuška glavica in Biskupija, whose 
southern apsis in its trefoil presbytery is rectangular, 
not semi-circular, shows the Pre-Romanesque stage of 
development of that type; its laity area on the western 
side is preceded by an atrium, probably functioning as 
westwork. Rounded buttresses on the exterior sides of 
the lateral walls are prominent constructional additi- 
ons, characteristic of the Early Middle Ages. The chur- 
ch is dated back to around the mid-9#" century based on 
a comparative corpus of its liturgical furnishing. 


The church of St. Saviour in Cetina is the most compre- 
hensive and best preserved example of the Pre-Roma- 
nesque type with an elongated trefoil. As we have alre- 
ady mentioned, its presbytery is not constituted by a 
regular trefoil, but by half of the six-foil, which resulted 
in a somewhat different position of the dome (which 
is assumed to have existed, but it has not been preser- 
ved). That position is discerned from the lesenes, dis- 
tributed in a square form above the eastern part of the 
laity area. It is characterised by well-preserved roun- 
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Figure 259: Three-apsidal presbytery in the group of churches 
with elongated three-conch plan: a) St. Martin in Pridraga, 
b) Lopuška glavica in Biskupija, c) St. Saviour in Cetina 


ded buttresses on exterior lateral walls. The decorative 
traits of the altar rail, comparable to the dated monu- 
ments, in this case also date the period of construction 
of the church of St. Saviour to around the beginning of 
the last decade of the 9" century. 


Churches with three apses on the transept legs 


The category cruciform churches, that is to say, chur- 
ches whose lateral apses are on the transept legs, sho- 
uld be included among the aforementioned morpho- 
logical particularities. Save for several examples from 
the Early Medieval Dalmatia, which have already been 
mentioned in the elaboration of four-conch cruciform 
type within central-plan buildings, that group is cha- 
racteristic of the Carolingian period of the wider sub- 
Alpine area, including Istria, North Italy and South 
France." 


Development of Early Medieval 
aisleless churches 


The presented corpus allows certain conclusions to be 
drawn concerning the development of the type of aisle- 


Figure 260: Three-apsidal presbytery in cruciform churches with 
transept (according to Jurković) 


less Early Medieval churches in Dalmatia. They point 
to three basic periods in which the aisleless churches 
appear: 


a) The Pre-Carolingian period 
b) The Carolingian period 
c) The Post-Carolingian period 


Pre-Carolingian aisleless churches 


Rare Pre-Romanesque churches in Dalmatia belong to 
the Pre-Carolingian period, for example, the church of 
St. Michael in front of the western wall of Diocletian's 
Palace, originally a funeral building, and subsequently 
a church, which was extended and elongated in the se- 
cond stage to the very wall of the Palace. The plan of 
the original church has a wide apsis almost for the full 
length of the nave. 


Inside Diocletian's Palace, the church of St. Andrew de 
fenestris is attributed to the Pre-Carolingian period; it 
was constructed by using one of the rectangular halls 
of Diocletian's apartment, to which an apsis was added 


#4 M. Jurković (2000), 173-174 and fig. 15. 


on the eastern side. That transformation is attributed to 
the period of John of Ravenna, the first archbishop of 
Split from the mid-7" century. 


The decorative traits of interlacing ribbon pattern on 
the pluteus in the church of St. Andrew on Čiovo date 
its construction back to the Pre-Carolingian period. A 
relatively wide apsis, somewhat narrower from the 
nave corroborates that dating. 


The church of St. Michael near the southern shore of 
the island of Šipan also shows traits which classify it at 
the transition between the Early Christian and Pre-Ro- 
manesque architecture, before the Carolingian period. 
A wide apsis is in this case, as well a typical trait, one of 
the bases for the ascribed dating. 


Some of the aforementioned churches are arched, with 
an unarticulated exterior; only the interior of the chur- 
ch of St. Andrew on Čiovo has a two-part articulation 
executed by the central transverse arch. 


Carolingian aisleless churches 


In the classification of aisleless churches, we could 
separate the ones from the Carolingian period based 
on rare epigraphic monuments which enable the da- 
ting within the Pre-Romanesque period and especially 
owing to the characteristic ornament. 


In Split, those are the churches of St. Isadore on Sući- 
dar and St. George on Marjan, where the fragments of 
liturgical furnishing have been found and dated back 
to the 9" century owing to a comparison with dated 
monuments. 


The expansion of the Pre-Carolingian church of St. Mic- 
hael “on the shore“ in Split was also probably executed 
in the Carolingian period. 


The well-preserved church of St. Andrew on Vrgada 
also belongs to the Carolingian period, as well as se- 
veral building characterised by the articulation of their 
exterior wall surfaces via counterforts. Some buildings 
from that group, among which the church on Lopuška 
glavica and the church of St. Saviour in Cetina, belong 
to the category of aisleless buildings with a trefoil pre- 
sbytery. 

The typology of aisleless buildings from the Carolingi- 
an period is more diverse with respect to the preceding 
period, because it includes the type of churches with 
counterforts, that is to say, aisleless churches with we- 


6 R, Bužančić (2003, 198-200). 
% M. Jurković (1997a), 77 ss. 


stwork as the characteristic innovation of that particular 
period. 


Some Late Antiquity buildings were transformed in the 
Carolingian period, for example, the church in Rižini- 
ce, dated back to the mid-9"" century according to the 
inscription of the Croatian duke Trpimir. 


Post-Carolingian aisleless churches 


The majority of the Early Romanesque aisleless chur- 
ches in Dalmatia were built in the Post-Carolingian 
period of the 10" and especially the 11" century. They 
carry the features of the late Pre-Romanesque and Early 
Romanesque period and belong to different categories. 


The island of Brač is especially rich in aisleless buildin- 
gs, predominantly erected in the 11" century or conver- 
ted in that period from Early Christian churches. The 
Early Medieval churches on the Makarska littoral were 
predominantly aisleless buildings erected at the end of 
the 11 or beginning of the 12" century; the majority 
of churches in the area of Pelješac and Dubrovnik also 
correspond with the same type of building, which were 
built at the end of the Early Middle Ages. 


Aisleless dome churches, erected in the South Dalmati- 
an area and mostly represented on Elaphite islands as 
the most numerous category of the Dalmatian Pre-Ro- 
manesque period, were mainly built at the end of the 
11% century. 


The category of aisleless churches from the Zadar area 
with three niches on the exterior walls, also dated back 
to the end of the 11'" century, shows prominent charac- 
teristics of the Early Romanesque period. 


Double-nave and two-apsidal churches 


Early Medieval double-nave and two-apsidal churches 
are rare in the Early Medieval architecture from Kvar- 
ner to the Bay of Kotor, known only from one preser- 
ved church in Zadar, and from ruins in Osor. 


Even in those examples there is the dubious definition 
of a “double-nave" church, because in the first case the 
church of St. Peter the Old was interpreted as a pre- 
Romanesque double-nave crypt of the Early Christian 
church, whereas in the church of St. Plato in Osor the 
two-apsidal presbytery is clearly discernible, but the 
existence of columns has not been determined, hence 
the church is classified as an aisleless two-apsidal type 
according to existent findings. 


Figure 261: Church of St. Peter the Old in Zadar, 
plan and cross sections (S. Vučenović) 


Double-nave churches with a two-apsidal presbytery 
have a somewhat more considerable tradition in the 
Early Christian architecture of Dalmatia, and their 
appearance has been influenced by the practice of 
giving dual patron-saints. 


The double-nave two-apsidal church of St. Peter the 
Old in Zadar was probably associated with dual pa- 
tron-saints. In that building, unique in the architectural 
corpus, two separate church areas were incorporated: 
on the western side an aisleless single-apsidal church 
and on the eastern side a rectangular area which was 
converted into a double-nave Pre-Romanesque chur- 
ch with two rectangular apses inscribed in the flat rear 
wall in the Early Middle Ages by a line of pylons and 
columns and a partition wall in the presbytery. 


St. Peter, the patron-saint of the church, preserved to 
this day, is mentioned in a forged document from the 
beginning of the 10" century, and the other patron-sa- 


int, St. Andrew, only in the 17" century. In spite of that, 
we should not exclude the existence of the earlier tra- 
dition concerning two apostolic brothers as the titulars 
who determined the conversion of the Early Christian 
cloister into a double-nave two-apsidal sacral area of 
the church or a crypt in the Early Middle Ages. 


The adaptation of the Early Christian church of St. Pe- 
ter in Kanajt (Punat) on the island of Krk also formed a 
Pre-Romanesque two-apsidal area. 


As opposed to the aforementioned exceptions from 
Dalmatia and Kvarner, two-apsidal churches are con- 
siderably more numerous in the medieval ecclesiastical 
architecture of Istria.*7 


Three-aisled churches 


Early Medieval three-aisled churches in Dalmatia are 
also very numerous. Their diversity allows various cla- 
ssifications: according to construction, their formation 
with regard to the eastern, middle and western corpus, 
or the articulation of their walls. Churches from the 
three-aisled group can be classified according to the 
period of construction, that is to say, the stylistic cha- 
racteristics of the Pre-Romanesque and Early Romane- 
sque period. 


Three-aisled churches are one-floor basilicas, and the 
two-floor examples, like the aforementioned church of 
St. John de Pusterla in Zadar, whose basic church area 
is located on the first floor, are not results of the arc- 
hitectural intention to construct two churches, but the 
consequence of a high surface crypt. 


Classification according to basic construction should 
consider various groups of basilicas: 


* Those with wooden loft construction, 
* Those with basilical type vaults, 
* Those with vaults under a common roof (hall chur- 


ches). 


Three-aisled basilicas with wooden loft construction 


Early Medieval non-arched basilicas in Dalmatia are 
associated with the earlier tradition of Early Christi- 
an churches with a beam construction, for instance 
the first phase of the small church of the Holy Spirit 
in Škrip on the island of Brač or the significantly lar- 
ger Benedictine basilica of St. Stephen on Sustipan in 
Split. They re-occur in the Early Romanesque period 


#7 I Matejčić, Jedna dvoapsidalna crkva: Sveta Marija Mala kod 
Bala, SSB, 242-243. 


Figure 262: Two aisled churches in Croatia (according to Matejčić): a) St. Mary near Bale, b) St. Plato near Osor, c) St. John, 
d) St. Barbara in Vižinada, e) St. Quirinus in Jasenovik, f) St. Vitus near Bale, g) St. Vitus in Paz, 
h) St. Peter and Paul in Vranje, i) St. Peter the Old in Zadar 


Figure 263: Wooden loft construction of the basilica of St. Peter 
in Draga on Rab 


of the 11'" century, and this type is best represented by 
the abbeys of St. Peter in Draga on the island of Rab, St. 
John the Evangelist and St. Thomas in Biograd. 


Three-aisled arched basilicas 


The second is the most numerous group, which inclu- 
des different types of basilicas, from the churches of the 
Carolingian period with westwork, concentrated mainly 
around the centre of the Early Croatian state (St. Mar- 
tha in Bijaći, St. Cecilia in Biskupija, the cathedral in 
Biograd) to arched basilicas from the 10" and the 11% 
century with a dome or a tower, with or without a tran- 
sept (St. Stephen on Otok in Solin, St. Nicholas and St. 
Euphemia in Split, St. Martin in Trogir, St. Lawrence 
and St. John de Pusterla in Zadar). 


The preserved drawings of the church of St. John the 
Baptist (Holy Sunday) in Zadar are significant not only 
for detailing of the original construction of the de- 
stroyed basilica“, but indirectly for the recognition of 
the original appearance, including the vault constructi- 
on of the very similar basilica of St. Peter and Moses in 
Solin, where the Croatian king Zvonimir was crowned 
at the turn of the third and fourth quarter of the 11" 
century. 


The level of preservation of the majority of the Early 
Medieval basilicas in Dalmatia does not, unfortunately, 
allow for the safe recognition of the sub-group of buil- 
dings which were arched only above the lateral aisles, 
whereas their middle nave was covered with a beam 
construction. 


The vaults above the lateral aisles, with the simultane- 
ous wooden loft construction of the middle nave, are 


688  P Vežić (19993), 9-11. 
$% H. E. Kubach (1978), 79-96. 


Figure 264: Three-aisled basilica of St. Martin (St. Barbara) in 
Trogir, plan (R. Bužančić) 


one of the characteristics of Early Romanesque archi- 
tecture in certain European regions.** 


Hall churches 


The Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque arched 
churches in Dalmatia belong to the so-called basilical- 
vault type of buildings with an elevated vault above 
the middle nave with respect to the lower vaults of the 
lateral aisles. 


The so-called hall-vault type, with vaults above the 
three aisles under a common roof, seldom occurs. Such 
a construction in Dalmatia was discovered in the chur- 
ch of St. Euphemia in Split, whose foundation remains 
were found, and the original appearance with a dome 
above the intersection of the transept and the gable 
roof which covered the vaults above the three aisles, is 
known from the drawing of the church made before the 
building was destroyed in an 1888 fire. The Pre-Roma- 
nesque phase of the church of St. Martin in Trogir be- 
longed to the same hall type (according to R. Bužančić). 


According to the eastern corpus formation, as we have 
already mentioned in the chapter on architecture and 
liturgy, there are two basic groups of three-aisled ba- 
silicas: 


* Those with a single-apsidal presbytery, 
* Those with a three-apsidal presbytery. 


Both groups deserve attention from the morphological 
aspect as well. 


Three-aisled single-apsidal churches 


Three-aisled single-apsidal buildings are less nume- 
rous than three-apsidal buildings, and are associated 
with the Early Christian tradition, but also with some 


types of churches with a transept and a dome from the 
11" century. The most prominent example is the large 
basilica of St. Stephen on Sustipan, which is not classi- 
fied by some authors as belonging to the Pre-Romane- 
sque, but rather to the Early Christian period, conside- 
ring the typical similarity of that church with the Early 
Christian basilical architecture." Without prejudice to 
such typpological similarity, we nevertheless classify 
the basilica on Sustipan in the Pre-Romanesque period, 
bearing in mind that it is not the only example imple- 
menting Early Christian architectural patterns in the 
Early Middle Ages, especially in the areas characteri- 
sed by a strong tradition of Late Antiquity architectu- 
re. A similar case was found in the Early Romanesque 
church in Pomposa, where a three-aisled single-apsidal 
abbey basilica was formed.*" 


The Early Christian three-aisled basilica in Žažvić pre- 
served its original form of a three-aisled single-apsidal 
Pre-Romanesque church after a radical transformation 
in the Early Middle Ages, when an atrium with we- 
stwork and a bell tower was added on the western side, 
and the columns were replaced by pylons. The Pre-Ro- 
manesque reconstruction converted the church into an 
arched basilica. 


A similar reconstruction was achieved in the church 
of St. Magdalene on Gorica in Ston, where the original 
Early Christian aisleless church was converted into a 
three-nave arched basilica by adding two sets of three 
pylons. On the same occasion a bell tower was built 
onto the western part of the church. That transformed 
the facade part of the church according to the patterns 


of Carolingian westwork, which is the earliest example 
of the Carolingian western corpus in the Zahumlje 
Principality. 


Several dome churches from the 11" century are signi- 
ficant for their single-apsidal presbytery. 


The church of St. Blaise in Dubrovnik was built in 972 
as a building “on four columns“ with a dome. 


The church of St. Nicholas in Veli Varoš in Split is only 
nominally three-aisled, because the columns are sepa- 
rated from the lateral wallby an impenetrable distance. 
On the eastern wall there is only one rectangular apsis, 
and the presbytery encompasses the space all the way 
to the first pair of columns elevated by a stair from the 
laity area. 


The church of St. Lawrence in Zadar is also emphasised 
by one rectangular apsis, incorporated within the exte- 
rior rectangular frame, and the lateral walls end on the 
eastern side in small semi-circular niches which could 
have some liturgical functions, even though they are 
not considered apses. 


There is a similar case with the church of St. Martin (St. 
Barbara) in Trogir, with one protruded rectangular ap- 
sis and small semi-circular niches at the axis of the late- 
ral aisles, perhaps also with a liturgical function within 
the sanctuary. 


A special variant of a three-aisled single-apsidal basi- 
lica is shown by the church of St. John the Evangelist 
in Rab, which is significant for its unique example of a 
deambulatory in Early Medieval architecture. 


Figure 265: Assumed cross section of the Pre-Romanesque church of St. Martin (St. Barbara) in Trogir (according to R. Bužančić) and 
assumed cross section of the church of St. Fuphemia in Split (according to J. Marasović) 


6 N, Cambi (19724), 260, 261: P. Chevalier (1996), TI th. XXXVII. 
91. M. Salmi (1936); Pomposa (1999). 


Figure 266: Three-aisled single-apsidal churches: 
a) St. Magdalene in Gorica (I. Fisković), b) Basilica in Žažvić 
(F. Radić), c) St. Stephen on Sustipan in Split (T. Marasović) 


The church owes its typological particularity to the he- 
ritage of an Early Christian church on the same location 
and with a similar form, but reconstructed with new 
walls in the second half of the 11" century. The Ear- 
ly Medieval deambulatory consists of seven columns, 
which are interconnected by arches and by seven tran- 
sverse arches beneath the barrel vaults with the semi- 
circular walls. 


Three-aisled three-apsidal churches 


Three-aisled churches with a three-apsidal presbytery 
are considerably more numerous; they are classified 
under different group according to their typology and 
chronology. 


We have already mentioned the basic morphological 
division into churches with protruded or inscribed ap- 
ses when we analysed presbyteries. 


Three-aisled churches with protruded apses 


In the Early Medieval architecture of Dalmatia there 
are almost always churches with protruded apses. The 
eastern corpus with three semi-circular apses prevails 
in the morphology of the East Adriatic Pre-Romane- 
sque and Early Romanesque period, except in Istria. 
Among them, the churches with a protruded semi-cir- 
cular middle apsis are considerably more numerous, 
for example the church of St. Cecilia in Biskupija. The 
church of St. Martha in Bijaći is an example of a church 
with a protruded rectangular middle apsis, while the 
lateral apses are entirely inscribed in the rectangular 
three-aisled corpus.*? 


Such a form equally follows the Pre-Romanesque chur- 
ches of the Carolinian and the Ottonian period, and the 
proto-Romanesque basilicas erected predominantly 
within the Benedictine abbeys. 


Figure 267: Three-aisled three-apsidal churches with protruded 
apses: a) St. Mary in Nin, b) the cathedral in Biograd, 
c) St. Cecilia in Biskupija 


$2  Particularly due to such morphological trait we classified the church of St. Martha in Bijaći in the group of single-apsidal buildings (T. 
Marasović, 1978, 64-65). After the documentation was published on the research of the archaeological complex in Bijaći which reveals the 
stipes of the altar in the north lateral apsis, we feel obligated to rectify our former standing and accept the classification of the church of St. 


Martha in the group of buildings with a three-apsidal sanctuary. 


A characteristic example of the former group is the 
church of St. Cecilia in Biskupija, and for the latter a 
whole range of Early Romanesque basilicas, for exam- 
ple Benedictine basilicas on Krk, Osor, Rab, in Nin and 
Biograd. 


The appearance of the central polygonal and lateral se- 
mi-circular apses is rare; it occurs either in conversions 
of the Early Christian architecture in the Early Middle 
Ages (St. Mary in Nin), reflecting thus the first wave of 
the Late Antiquity Adriobyzantism or in the late 11" 
century Pre-Romanesque period, when the polygonal 
apsis corresponds to the typical patterns of the so- 
called second golden age of Byzantium, for example, in 
the case of the expanded church of St. Blaise (the oldest 
cathedral in Dubrovnik) approximately from the year 
1020. 


Three-apsidal basilica with separated aisles 


A unique form is seen in the basilica of St. Michael in 
Lontodoclea (Martinića gradina in Montenegro). Its 
particularity is shown by the completely separated 
apses and lateral aisles separated by a wall as a result 
of their special purposes, connected only with a com- 
mon narthex. The northern aisle functioned as a bap- 
tistery, and the southern one was intended for ongoing 
liturgy.'% 


Three-aisled churches with inscribed apses 


Unlike Early Medieval Istria, where inscribed apses 
occur in aisleless, two-aisled and three-aisled types, 
in Early Medieval Dalmatia this is a rare occurrence, 
hence three-aisled churches with a flat eastern wall are 
very rare. Pre-Romanesque architecture until recently 
considered the church of St. Mary in Biskupija a three- 
aisled church, but, as we have already mentioned, re- 
cent research has led to the conclusion that it was a 
church with one semi-circular apsis, though protruded 
at the rear wall. 


The category of three-aisled basilicas with an inscribed 
transept is represented in Dalmatia by two Early Ro- 
manesque churches, in Solin and Zadar. 


The church of St. Peter and Moses, where the papal em- 
issary Gebizon crowned the Croatian king Zvonimir in 
1076, shows the characteristics of an Early Romanesque 
basilica. Two rows with five columns each divide the 
interior space into three aisles, which were, as we have 


93 V, Korać: Ostatci ranosrednjovjekovnog grada, 2001, Beograd. 
9% A. Milošević (2000a), 10-13. fig. on p. 10. 


Figure 268: Three-aisled churches with inscribed apses: 
a) St. Peter and Moses in Solin 
(according to E. Dyggve), 
b) St. John the Baptist in Zadar (according to P. Vežić), 
c) St. Maurus in Jesole near Venice 


already mentioned, arched with vault traves. The pres- 
bytery consists of three inscribed apses: a rectangular 
middle apse and two lateral semi-circular apses. The 
church is characterised by lesenes on the exterior sur- 
faces of the lateral walls, which were formed by usually 
shallow niches, and their position entirely corresponds 
with the interior articulation. As is known, the corre- 
spondence of the exterior and interior articulation of 
walls is one of the characteristics of Romanesque with 
respect to Pre-Romanesque architecture. 


This form was generally followed by the destroyed 
church of St. John de Pusterla (Holy Sunday) in Zadar, 
which is known for its old drawings and the preserved 
plutei of the altar rail. 


The preserved drawings show that it was a somewhat 
smaller building, shortened with respect to the usual 
basilica proportions, and arched in all three aisles with 
cruciform vaults, which are illustrated today by a rep- 
lica of its interior space in the Museum of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Art in Zadar. Vežić, however, has assumed there 
was a different original appearance, with two rows 
containing five columns each among the aisles, hence 
the proportions of the basilica mainly correspond to 
the church of St. Peter and Moses in Solin. The square 
gap of the vault bay in the middle trave allows for the 
assumption that it originally contained a dome. The 
well-preserved altar rail plutei containing figural illus- 
trations point to the first half of the 11" century as a 
possible time of construction of the entire church, with 
a bell tower constructed on the western side. 


If similar church types from the 11'" century referred to 
by I. Fisković (St. Maurus in Jesole near Venice, a small 
church in Montecassino, and a church in the Hungar- 
ian Zalavar) are added to the two aforementioned ba- 
silicas, there are sufficient grounds for drawing conclu- 
sions concerning this architectural type with very spe- 
cific morphological traits. 


The church of St. Lawrence in Zadar is close to that 
type with the form of its inscribed apsis, which does 
not have lateral apses on the side, but pastophoriae. 


Classification according to the formation of the 
central church corpus 


Further _morphological analysis of Pre-Romanesque 
and Romanesque architecture in Dalmatia refers to the 
formation of the middle part of the church corpus. In 
that sense, the three-aisled basilicas are divided into 
the following groups: 


* those without transept, 

* those with inscribed transept. 

Both groups contain the following examples: 

* those without extension above the church centre, 
* those with the extension of a dome or a bell tower. 


Three-aisled basilicas without a transept 


The greatest number of three-aisled churches in Early 
Medieval Dalmatia, whether they come from the group 
of arched Pre-Romanesque basilicas, or from the Early 
Romanesque Benedictine churches, which are either 
unarched or only partially arched, are formed without 
a transverse aisle. 


The Carolingian churches are without a transept: St. 
Martha in Bijaći, St. Mary and St. Cecilia in Biskupija. 


The most famous churches on Kvarner and in Dalmatia 
are Early Romanesque basilicas without a transept: St 
Peter in Osor, St. Peter in Supetarska Draga on Rab, St. 
Andrew in Rab, St. Mary in Nin, St. Mary in Zadar, St. 
John in Biograd, and St. Mary on Lokrum. 


Three-aisled basilicas with a dome or a bell tower 
and without a transept 


The group of arched churches without a transept in- 
cludes those with a dome erected above one of the mid- 
dle traves, as is evident from the church of St. Stephen 
on Otok in Solin, St. Lawrence in Zadar and St. Martin 
(St. Barbara) in Trogir (where the tower construction 
traces remain). 


The church of St. Stephen on Gospin otok in Solin, 
known as the mausoleum of Croatian kings, has been 
preserved only in its basic plan form, which clearly 
shows the three-aisled basilica with a protruded apsis 
on the eastern side, which is rectangular on the outside 
and semi-circular on the inside. 


Its western side contains a rectangular atrium whose 
stairway proves it had a two-floor appearance, hence 
that space, where the renowned epitaph of Queen 
Helen was discovered, is interpreted as westwork, and 
in places westwork with a bell tower (bell towers) on the 
western facade. From the gap between the columns di- 
viding the three-aisled interior, Dyggve plausibly con- 
cluded that above the second trave (counting from the 


95 P Vežić (1999), 16-17. We pointed to the possibility of a dome in 
the typological synthesis (T. Marasović 1978, 90-93), adopted by 
Vežić in his cross section of the assumed original appearance of 
the church (P. Vežić 19994), fig. on p. 11. 


Figure 269: Plan and assumed original appearance of the 
church of St. Stephen on Otok in Solin (according to E. Dyggve) 


presbytery) there was a dome inside the exterior cubic 
frame (analogous to the domes of the South Dalmatian 
aisleless churches). 


The churches of St. Lawrence in Zadar and St. Martin 
in Trogir, although substantially different in type, also 
belong among the group of small three-aisled basilicas 
without a transept. 


A special form of a three-apsidal basilica with a dome 
was achieved in the church of St. Martin in Lepuri by 
modifying the original Early Christian aisleless church. 
The apses were added laterally in the Early Middle 
Ages, hence the entire building gained the three-aisled 
appearance, but with shorter lateral aisles with respect 
to the central church corpus. All aisles were arched 
with barrel vaults, and above the centre of the middle 
nave a dome was erected, whose construction was sup- 
ported by four pylons.*7 


Domed three-aisled basilica with a transept 


The transverse aisle in the Early Medieval architecture 
of Dalmatia occurs only in the group of arched basili- 
cas, and always as the inscribed transept. 


It is characteristic of the Pre-Romanesque churches re- 
flecting Byzantine influence, occurring in Dubrovnik 
and Split in the late Pre-Romanesque phase of the 10% 
century, and even more frequently in the 11'" century. 


#% E, Dyggve (1996), 96, VI 8 and 10. 


In Dubrovnik the old church of St. Blaise was built at 
the turn of the third into the fourth quarter of the 10'" 
century. It belongs to the quincunx type, characterised 
by a dome constructed on four columns. In that church 
the basis of a dome is to be found at the intersection 
of the middle longitudinal and transverse aisle. The 
church maintained the same constructional nucleus 
with a transept and dome after it became the cathedral 
of the Dubrovnik archdiocese at the beginning of the 
11" century, when its lateral aisles were added. In the 
following Early Romanesque partition in 1060 the lat- 
eral walls were arched with cruciform traves, and on 
the western side a bell tower was added between the 
facade and the baptistery.“* 


The church of St. Nicholas in Veli Varoš in Split is of the 
same type, whose columns are so close to the lateral 
walls that we can hardly categorise it as a three-aisled 
basilica. Unlike the church in Dubrovnik, of which 
we only know the plan, the church in Split is entirely 
preserved, except for the middle dome, which, as we 
assume, was replaced by a low tower in the Early Ro- 
manesque reconstruction at the end of the 11'" century, 
which was recorded in an old drawing from the mid- 
19" century, and reconstructed based on this drawing 
in 1949. 


The church of St. Peter in Dubrovnik belongs to the 
same type, with a transept and a dome which has not 
been preserved. It is characterised by the correspond- 
ence of exterior and interior elements that is typical of 
the Early Romanesque period, and especially by the 
aforementioned division in the presbytery as an inte- 
gral component of Byzantine architecture. 


The church of St. Euphemia in Split also had a dome 
above the transept and middle nave. The vaults were 
supported by two rows of three columns each, hence 
its construction does not correspond to the aforemen- 
tioned gquincunx type; it is characterised by a cylindrical 
tambour around the dome. 


Domed three-aisled quincunx-type basilicas 


Two previously mentioned groups are characterised 
by churches belonging to the architectural type named 
quincunx*? by K. J. Connant, the American art historian. 
That term was later adopted by other authors, among 


97. N. Jakšić: Church of St. Martin, Early Christian complex from 5th or 6th century, reconstructed in the 9 century, HiK, IL 2000, 278. 


6% Ž, Peković (19954), 162 ss. 
9% K.J. Connant (1942), 15. 
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Figure 270: Plans of churches with inscribed transept 
(according to Peković): St. Nicholas, Split, b) St. Tryphon, Kotor, 
c) St. Blaise, Dubrovnik, d) St. Peter, Dubrovnik 


which include R. Krautheimer", who is particularly 
notable for achieving the wider recognition of the term 
in historical-artistic literature. 


The said term defines a construction composed of nine 
vault bays, among which the central square-based, and 
usually largest bay is supported by four columns and 
arched with a central dome. Four smaller cult bays, ei- 
ther square or rectangular, are arched with small domes 
or some other vault types. The remaining four bays are 
arched with a longitudinal or transversal barrel vault 
(an inscribed transept), forming thus in the church in- 
terior an inscribed cruciform construction. 


The quincunx form appeared as early as the first centu- 
ries of the Early Middle Ages, in the East (in 7" century 
Armenian churches), as well as in the West (Caroling- 
ian architecture in some central buildings), and with 
the Macedonian dynasty in Byzantium the construc- 


70% RR, Krautheimer (1965), 544. 


Figure 271: Interior of quincunx-type domed churches: 


a) St. Lawrence in Zadar, b) St. Nicholas in Split 


UJ 


tion of a dome supported by four columns became the 
dominant type of ecclesiastical architecture from the 
second half of the 9'" century onward. 


In the morphological classification of central types we 
have already mentioned two types of guincunx in the 
Kotor area from the Carolingian period: the old cathe- 
dral of St. Tryphon in Kotor and the church of St. Tho- 
mas in Prčanj. 


A similar manner of construction continued in the 
three-aisled basilicas in Dalmatia in the 10" and 11" 
century. 


The oldest church of St. Blaise built in the place of the 
cathedral in Dubrovnik from the 10" century and the 
church of St. Nicholas in Veli Varoš in Split are two 
examples of Dalmatian quincunx, implemented on the 
churches with utterly reduced lateral aisles. The church 
of St. Peter in Dubrovnik more than any other church 
in Dalmatia reflects the Byzantine type of gquincunx, 
while in the church of St. Lawrence in Zadar the guin- 
cunx form is achieved in the building without a tran- 
sept, as is characterised by Early Medieval typological 
patterns, whereas the Byzantine component is evident 
from the construction of the central dome. 


Classification according to western corpus 
formation 


With respect to the formation of the western part of the 
church, the Early Medieval three-aisled buildings in 
Dalmatia are classified into three groups: 


* those with a basilica without westwork (and without 
a bell tower), 

* those with a basilica with westwork (and a bell tower). 
With regard to the appearance of a bell tower, various 
variants are present: 

* churches with bell tower and without westwork, 

* churches with westwork without a bell tower, 

* churches with westwork and a bell tower. 


Three-aisled basilicas without westwork 


The churches in Dalmatia without westwork are those 
characterised by the typical traits of Early Christian 
architecture maintained in the Early Pre-Romanesque 
period. 


The greatest number of Early Romanesque churches 
built by the patterns of the Benedictine three-aisled ba- 
silica are also without westwork. 


21. T, Marasović (1978), 90. 


Three-aisled basilicas with a bell tower and without 
westwork 


Some of the Pre-Romanesque churches in Dalmatia, al- 
though without a two-floor atrium in front of the laity 
area, follow the Carolingian pattern of tower construc- 
tion on the western facade. This is the case with the 
cathedral in Biograd, whose rectangular bell tower was 
built on the western facade of the church axis. The lack 
of correspondence conccerning the axis of the three- 
aisled basilica points to the conclusion that the bell 
tower was subsequently added to that church. 


The found remains of the church of St. Martha in Bijaći 
could not confirm that the Carolingian building had a 
two-floor atrium, characteristic of westwork, but the rec- 
tangular massive foundation indicates a tower built on 
the facade axis. 


Three-aisled basilica with westwork and without a 
bell tower 


As opposed to St. Martha, in the church of St. Peter and 
Moses in Solin, whose stairway in the atrium undoubt- 
edly points to a two-floor westwork, there are no trac- 
es of a bell tower in front of the facade, nor elements 
which could confirm that a tower was located above 
the atrium. 


A similar conclusion can be drawn from the founda- 
tion remains of the church of St. Stephen on Otok in 
Solin, where the ground floor area of westwork served 
as a mausoleum for the Croatian kings. There is no bell 
tower on the facade in front of the atrium, but the pos- 
sibility has nevertheless been mentioned that the tow- 
er, or even several towers according to the Carolingian 
pattern, was located above the atrium_7 


Three-aisled basilica with westwork and a bell 
tower 


Analogous to aisleless churches with westwork and a 
bell tower (St. Saviour in Cetina, the church on Lopuška 
glavica), and also in three-aisled buildings, the Carol- 
ingian pattern is to the greatest extent followed by the 
churches characterised by the western corpus with an 
atrium and bell tower in the western facade axis. In the 
Carolingian period this is best shown by the basilica 
of St. Cecilia in Biskupija, even though it is today pre- 
served only in the lower wall layers. 


The tradition of westwork is preserved in the church of 
St. Lawrence in Zadar from the Ottonian period, where 


the two-floor atrium and a considerable part of the bell 
tower have been preserved, perhaps as the remains of 
the earlier Carolingian church reconstructed in the sec- 
ond half of the 11" century during an Early Roman- 
esque renovation. 


Classification according to wall articulation 


The Early Medieval three-aisled basilicas in Dalmatia 
can also be classified according to the processing of 
their exterior walls. 


In that sense, the following groups of churches are em- 
phasised: 


* those with bare surfaces, 

* those articulated with shallow niches, 

* those with counterforts, 

* those articulated with small loft arcades. 


Basilicas with unarticulated exterior walls 


Three-aisled basilicas with unarticulated exterior walls 
predominantly occur in the Early Middle Ages, upon 
the adoption of the Early Christian typological pat- 
terns (Sustipan in Split) and after the earlier basilicas 
were subject to Pre-Romanesque reconstructions, as in 
the case with Žažvić, or they developed through the 
expansion of ancient nuclei (for example, the church of 
the Holy Spirit in Škrip on Brač). 


Basilicas with shallow niches 


By far the majority of the three-aisled basilicas from 
the Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque period in 
Dalmatia belong to the group characterised by having 
exterior walls, and primarily the lateral walls, that are 
articulated with shallow niches. These are very shal- 
low indentations (10-15cm) which usually end in a 
semi-circular arch at the top. The origin of that form 
of wall articulation, aforementioned in the typologi- 
cal group of aisleless churches, can be associated with 
the constructional necessity of fortifying the walls with 
lesenes, and in the Early Middle Ages its role is mainly 
to complement the bare surfaces with niches. 


Basilicas with small loft arcades 


In the 11" century Early Romanesque period some ba- 
silicas continued the same Pre-Romanesque rhythm of 
shallow niches, but there is a gradual reduction of the 
lesenes, that is to say, an expansion of the niches prima- 


rily with a dual arch at the top of each niche, then with 
a wider niche ending in a series of smaller arches at the 
top (St. Lawrence in Zadar). 


Basilicas with counterforts 


Synchronously with the basilicas characterised by shal- 
low niches on their facades, another type of articulation 
with buttresses (counterforts) was developed on some 
basilicas. This morphological type has already been 
mentioned with respect to the churches with elongated 
trefoil, but it is even more prominent in the three-aisled 
basilicas from the territory of the Old Croatian state 
(in Biskupija near Knin, Biograd, Nin). The buttresses 
placed in a specific rhythm are rounded on the exterior 
edges, assuming in places the form of masonry semi- 
columns with semi-circular plans (Nin, Biograd) and in 
places that of rounded pylons (“Stupovi“ in Biskupija). 


Classification according to developmental stages 


The above presented morphological classification of 
the Early Medieval basilicas in Dalmatia is subject to 
considerations concerning the aspect of form develop- 
ment. Such considerations lead to the classification of 
three basic groups of three-aisled churches: 


* those built in the continuity of the Early Christian 
tradition, 

* those built in the style of Carolingian architecture, 

* and those built at the end of the Early Middle Ages 
in the 11" century, when two stylistic groups emerged: 
a) later Pre-Romanesque basilicas of Byzantine influ- 
ence, 


b) Early Romanesque basilicas, erected as part of the 
Benedictine construction programme. 


Three-aisled basilicas with Early Christian 
characteristics 


Early Medieval churches following the Early Christian 
tradition are mainly single-apsidal three-aisled basili- 
cas that date from before the 11'" century. The largest 
among them was the Benedictine basilica on Sustipan, 
to which — as we have already mentioned - some au- 
thors attribute an Early Christian origin. Its classical 
type narthex, the three aisles separated by ancient col- 
umns adopted from Diocletian's Palace, and the singu- 
lar semi-circular apsis are all elements which approxi- 
mate in that building the Early Christian models used 
by the Benedictine builders in the Carolingian and 
post-Carolingian period. 


The Early Christian characteristics of the basilica in 
Žažvić are the result of the Late Antiquity use of the 
church, evident from the Early Christian fragments, 
but also from the exceptionally wide apsis. The Early 
Medieval typological elements in the church include 
pylons and an atrium with a bell tower, added in the 
Carolingian period. 


Carolingian basilicas 


There is a grouping of three-aisled basilicas from the 
Carolingian period that is mainly preserved only in its 
foundations. The buildings from this group have been 
dated according to the characteristics of ornaments on 
their liturgical furnishings, whose time of manufacture 
has been reliably established by comparison with other 
documented monuments. 


In this group there are the types of single-apsidal and 
three-aisled churches. The first phase of the church 
complex at Crkvine in Biskupija belongs to the Caro- 
lingian period, when a three-aisled single-apsidal ba- 
silica was erected there. 


The 9" century three-aisled Carolingian basilicas were 
located in the centres of the Early Croatian principal- 
ity: in Biskupija (St. Cecilia at the site Stupovi) and in 
Biograd. 


Late Pre-Romanesque basilicas 


The later Early Medieval basilicas, from the 10% and 
11" century, mainly belong to the group of three-aisled 
churches with a dome or an inscribed transept and a 
dome. For some of them, for example, the Dubrovnik 
churches, there are traces of a Byzantine influence. 


The church of St. Stephen on Otok in Solin was dated 
back (post quem non) to the end of the 10% century, when 
the sarcophagus of Queen Helen, buried in the atrium, 
was built. Although found only in the foundations, the 
distribution of its columns, as we have already empha- 
sised, led to conclusions being drawn regarding a dome 
that had been erected above the second vault trave. 


At the end of the 10% century the first cathedral in Du- 
brovnik was built, whose original form has been inter- 
preted as the guincunx type construction with four col- 
umns above which there is a vault construction with an 
inscribed transept and a dome. 


22 M. Jurković (1996a), 325 ss. 


The church of St. Peter in the same city also belongs 
to the group of basilicas with an inscribed transept 
and dome. The appearance of a tribelon classifies the 
church among those buildings under prominent Byz- 
antine influence. 


Two churches in Split, dated by the historical data to 
around the mid-11' century, also reflect a certain Byz- 
antine influence. The church of St. Nicholas in Split 
is an example of a quincunx type of building with in- 
scribed transept and dome, that is to say, a low bell 
tower above the intersection of the vaults. The church 
of St. Euphemia, to which the year 1068 is the terminus 
ante quem, had a dome in its circular tambour above 
the intersection of the vaults. The construction of the 
church of St. Nicholas in Veli Varoš, that is to say, its 
first phase, is dated back to the same year. 


The church of St. Lawrence in Zadar, whose four col- 
umns supported a central dome, and which was built 
probably at the end of the 11 century as well, belongs 
to the quincunx type. The two-floor atrium with a bell 
tower on the western part of the church links that 
building to the West European architectural tradition. 


The aforementioned group of buildings with a dome 
and a transept has been interpreted as a traditional 
type of Early Romanesque architecture in one strand 
of architectural historiography,“* whereas our clas- 
sifications, due to the presence of traditional architec- 
tural traits in those churches, recognises the synthesis 
of earlier forms as well as the Byzantine influence. In 
that synthesis, nevertheless, the artistic and technical 
expression survived,which can still be considered Pre- 
Romanesque. 


Early Romanesque basilicas 


As opposed to the foregoing examples, in the second 
group of three-aisled basilicas, of which some have 
been dated to a period even earlier than the aforemen- 
tioned late Pre-Romanesque churches, we can really 
recognise an affiliation with the stylistic category of the 
Early Romanesque period. This group, which Jurković 
with reason named “the international type“ of church- 
es, includes the three-aisled three-apsidal basilicas that 
were covered with a wooden loft construction, among 
which the church of St. Peter in Draga on the island of 
Rab is an exceptionally well-preserved example. 


5. Design and construction 


In art historiography, the process of construction of the 
Early Medieval churches in Dalmatia has not hitherto 
been as covered as other aspects of research. Orienta- 
tion has been more thoroughly examined only in the 
past twenty years, and the research of design in terms 
of the analysis of ratios, modules or metric examina- 
tions, with rare exceptions, is still neglected, not only 
with respect to the Early Middle Ages, but the building 
heritage of earlier periods as well. 


The lack of systematic construction research should be 
primarily attributed to the profile and traditional ori- 
entation of researchers who, being predominantly ori- 
ented towards the forms and historical aspects of the 
buildings, has neglected research into their construc- 
tion. 


With the new generation of researchers, who are first 
and foremost architects and civil engineers, however, 
new possibilities arise for a more thorough analysis of 
those explicitly “technical“ components in Early Medi- 
eval architecture. 


The material analysed in the architectural corpus pro- 
vides the possibility of dividing the set of issues con- 
cerning the design and construction of Early Medieval 
churches in Dalmatia into the consideration of: 


- orientation, 

- design and construction models, 

- ratio, modules and metric system, 
- material and construction process. 


Orientation of Early Medieval churches 


The Early Medieval churches in Dalmatia, as they are 
everywhere in Europe, the Mediterranean and the Mid- 
dle East, are regularly oriented with the sanctuary on 
the eastern side, and in accordance with the rules set by 
the Christian Church that have remained constant from 
the post-Constantine era to modern times. Only several 
exceptional cases exist, in which the sanctuary occurs 
on the southern or northern side, and is conditioned by 
the use or partition of an earlier ancient building on the 
same location. There are no known examples of the ori- 
entation of the Pre-Romanesque or Early Romanesque 
churches involving the sanctuary on the western side. 
The baptistery in Split had an eastern entrance, whose 
orientation was inherited from the original Roman 
temple, but the question remains whether there was a 


75 M. Pejaković (1997), fig. 4-5, 7, 9, 10, 13 ss. 
74 M. Pejaković (1996), 253-296. 


Pre-Romanesque altar dedicated to the patron-saint St. 
John the Baptist next to the baptismal well, which is as- 
sumed to have been located in place of the present-day 
baptismal basin that itself was converted in the High 
Middle Ages from the Pre-Romanesque plutei. 


Within the aforementioned rule, in the Early Medieval 
churches in Dalmatia considerable deviations of the 
horizontal axis of many buildings have been estab- 
lished, that is to say, which deviate considerably from 
the exact geographical west-east direction, and thus 
from the ideal of the entrance on the western side, and 
sanctuary on the eastern side. 


In the hitherto existing research into the orientation of 
the Early Medieval churches in Dalmatia, different in- 
terpretations have been presented: 


1. The interpretation of orientation with regard to the 
carefully planned layout of buildings, whose position, 
through the openings which let in the sunlight, cor- 
respond and align with different days of the calendar, 
and primarily the holiday of the church titular patron 
saint. These we refer to as “calendar“ interpretations; 


2. The interpretation of orientation which depends on 
the position of sunrise in different seasons; 


3. The interpretation of orientation which depends on 
the ancient heritage (in cities and built spaces) and the 
natural relief of the Adriatic coast. 


"Calendar" interpretation 


As one of the initial procedures in the design and con- 
struction of churches, M. Pejaković“* dedicated most 
of his research in Croatian art historiography to the ori- 
entation of the Early Medieval buildings of Dalmatia. 
Pejaković explained almost every Pre-Romanesque and 
Early Romanesque church he examined with planned 
orientation with respect to the most significant calendar 
dates, associating them thus with the titular's holiday, 
with winter and summer solstice, and in places even 
with the holy places of some personalities connected 
with church events (for example, in the crowning ba- 
silica of the Croatian king Zvonimir in Solin?“). 


Further research shall undoubtedly provide the oppor- 
tunity to confirm, amend or rectify the “calendar“ theo- 
ry of orientation of the Early Medieval churches in Dal- 
matia, the position or direction of their openings, and 
in some cases even the decorations on their liturgical 
furnishing, as discussed and elaborated by Pejaković. 


Interpretation of orientation by sunrise position 


Contesting the grounds for Pejaković's theory by the 
fact that many churches dedicated to the same patron- 
saint have such different orientations, S. Piplović pre- 
sented his view of the occurrence.75 The established in- 
congruity in the large range of deviation of the horizon- 
tal church axis from the ideal west-east direction can- 
not be explained by the difference of the astronomical 
and the local time of sunrise in some areas. Piplović's 
proposal is a sort of a summary of hitherto published 
data on the orientation of the Pre-Romanesque church- 
es in Dalmatia. He largely used the orientation plans 
from the morphological classification of the Early Me- 
dieval architecture the author of this book published in 
1978 and 19947%, and data published by other authors. 
Piplović explained the differences in the orientation of 
the Early Croatian churches with the different positions 
of sunrise in various seasons, aiming to corroborate his 
conclusions with statistical data, that is to say, an en- 
closed table containing 70 examined churches, their 
location, and their deviation from the ideal west-east 
axis. 


Interpretation of orientation by inherited 
continuity and by the natural configuration 
of East Adriatic coast 


During the research of numerous Early Medieval ec- 
clesiastical buildings presented in the architectural cor- 
pus, we reached some conclusions which differ from 
the two aforementioned interpretations.Z% The con- 
clusions refer to three different categories of churches 
classified with respect to their surroundings, that is to 
say, churches within cities with regard to extraurban 
churches erected on an already built site, and extraur- 
ban churches without the construction continuity. 


Orientation of Early Medieval churches within cities 


The Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque churches 
within Early Medieval cities which respect the afore- 
mentioned requirement of ecclesiastical architecture 
orientation, that is to say, the placement of the entrance 
at on western side and sanctuary on the eastern side, 
are nominally subject to the basic street network of the 
city to which they belong. All deviations facing south- 
east or north-east from the ideal west-east direction 


%5 5. Piplović (1995), 171-180. 
76 T, Marasović (1994), 31-145. 
27 5. Piplović (1995), 178-179. 
2% T, Marasović (2000), 251 ss. 


Figure 272: a) Krk, structure of the town historical nucleus with 
inherited ancient street network system: 

1) cathedral of St. Mary with extended church of St. Quirinus, 
b) Rab, historical nucleus with inscribed main churches used in 
the Early Middle Ages: 1) Cathedral of St. Mary, 

2) St. Andrew, 3) St. John the Evangelist 


in those city churches, regardless of the titular patron 
saint and the time of construction, are proportional to 
the deviation of orientation of the entire city from the 
said direction. In some cases the orientation is adjusted 
to the road network inside or outside of the city. 


The orientation of Pre-Romanesque and Early Roman- 
esque churches inside the city area can be considered in 
Early Medieval cities, which developed in the ancient 
continuity, that is to say, on the examples of Krk, Osor, 
Rab, Nin, Zadar, Trogir, Split and Dubrovnik. 


In the Early Medieval city of Krk, the complex of the 
Early Christian cathedral of St. Mary, adjusting to the 
primary street system, occupied one of the insulae of 
the ancient Curicum, located immediately west from 
the main cardo. The original orientation was inherited 
by a Pre-Romanesque cathedral, whose function in the 
Early Middle Ages is proven by numerous findings of 
stone furnishing fragments decorated with interlacing 
ribbon pattern. The unusual deviation of orientation 
of that church from southwest to northeast was exclu- 
sively conditioned by the position of the ancient insula. 
When the church of St. Quirinus was added on the 
western side above the ancient cardo in the 12" centu- 
ry, it was placed vertically on the horizontal axis of the 
original church for the purpose of being incorporated 
in the same street system. 


Osor, like Krk, inherited the urban structure of the an- 
cient Apsorus with a rectangular street network. Due to 
the continuity of the cult place of the Early Christian 
cathedral of St. Mary erected at an unusual position in 
the southeast corner of the city, the Pre-Romanesque 
cathedral inherited the same position, form and orien- 
tation, but with certain partitions, mostly in terms of 
liturgical furnishing. 


In the other Early Medieval church in Osor, the Ben- 
edictine abbey of St. Peter, located in the northwest 
quadrant not far from an ancient street that passes 
through the middle of the original urban city areal, two 
phases were established: 


- in the southern church, two earlier ancient walls ex- 
tending north-south predetermined the irregular ori- 
entation of the Pre-Romanesque church with an apsis 
in the south; 


- in the northern church, the Early Romanesque basilica 
has a regular orientation in accordance with the origi- 
nal rectangular system of streets and residential blocks 
with a mild deviation facing southwest-northeast. 


The urban structure of the street network and blocks of 
the Early Medieval city of Rab was also determined by 
the heritage of the ancient Arva. The churches in Rab 
built in the Early Christian period continued the basic 
orientation of the predominantly longitudinal city fac- 
ing northwest-southeast, and in the Pre-Romanesque 
phase mainly maintained the same position and ori- 
entation starting from the cathedral of St. Mary at the 


Figure 273: Nin: a) assumed basis of the ancient street network 
(according to M. Suić) with inscribed Early Christian and Early 
Medieval churches (according to N. Jakšić): 1) Early Medieval 
cathedral of St. Anselm, 2) Holy Cross, 3) St. Michael (ancient 
temple), 4) St. Mary, 5) St. John the Baptist, 6) St. Ambrose; b) 
orientation of the church of the Holy Cross in Nin according to 
the isolate with preserved remains of ancient houses (M. Suić) 


far southeast limits of the city area to the church of St. 
John the Evangelist, built at the top of the ridge on the 
northwest edge of the city near the mainland entrance. 


Early Medieval Nin, as the seat of the Croatian bishop, 
adjusted its street network at least partially to the urban 
structure inherited from the ancient Aenona. Although 
the original ancient and especially the Early Medi- 
eval urban area planimetry has not been thoroughly 
examined, we can nevertheless assume that the earli- 
est churches in the central zone followed the walls of 
ancient isolates, which are not in accordance with the 
original basic network." The orientation of the parish 
church of St. Anselm, originally an Early Christian dual 
building, which was converted into a Pre-Romanesque 
cathedral, shows a slight deviation from the direction 
of the original Roman walls,"“ but the orientation of 
the Pre-Romanesque church of the Holy Cross entirely 
corresponds to the complex of ancient buildings in that 
part of the city." 


?% M. Suić (1976, 137) published the assumed orthogonal organisation of the city areal, with the northeast facing horizontal axis, while the 
details of the ancient isolate around the church of the Holy Cross reveal the orthogonal system with the southeast-northwest street. 


70 P Vežić (1985), 201-215. 


7" M. Pejaković (1978) initiated his theory on the calendar orientation by examining that building, and neglecting the orientation of the pre- 


viously built complex. 


Figure 274: Location of Early Christian and Early Medieval 

churches in Zadar (according to Petricioli): 1) cathedral of St. 

Anastasia, 2) St. Trinity (St. Donatus), 3) St. Mary Minor, 4) St. 

Thomas, 5) St. Chrysogonus, 6) St. Peter, 7) St. Mary Maior, 8) St. 

Lawrence, 9) St. Vitus, 10) St. Stephen, 11) St. Plato, 12) St. John, 
13) St. Mary (Stomorica), 14) St. Nicholas 


As opposed to these examples, the Early Medieval 
churches located in the northern zones are completely 
differently oriented. Their horizontal axes are placed 
in the southwest-northeast direction starting from St. 
Mary near the northwest corner of the city, across the 
church of St. John the Baptist, to the Romanesque St. 
Ambrose, adjusting in the northeast city zone to the 
directions of the medieval communications leading to- 
wards the town walls, that is to say, the entrances. 


Early Medieval Zadar belongs to the group of the most 
characteristic examples of the Middle Age urban-plan- 
ning responding to Antique heritage.7? Ancient Jader 
as a pronouncedly elongated city on the natural penin- 
sula, was oriented northwest-southeast. Becoming the 
bishop's seat as early as in the 4" century, the city built 
numerous Early Christian and Early Medieval church- 
es to the original urban-planning system. 


Since the appearance of Christianity, the structure has 
been modified by narrowing the routes of communica- 
tion and expanding the surface area of insulae, while 
constantly maintaining the same direction of longitu- 
dinal and transversal streets. Therefore, all Christian 
buildings, from the cathedral of St. Peter (after St. 
Anastasia) and the churches of St. Mary Minor and Ma- 
jor, St. Thomas and St. Stephen, to the Pre-Romanesque 
and Early Romanesque churches such as St. Peter the 


Old, St. Lawrence, St. John, St. Vitus and others, follow 
the same orientation whose horizontal axis deviates, 
as does the entire city, from the ideal direction west- 
east regardless of the titular patron saint, position or 
category. The axis (entrance-sanctuary) of the church 
of St. Trinity (St. Donatus) in the monastery complex 
was positioned with minor deviation from the afore- 
said orientation of the city, which somewhat reduces 
the difference towards the ideal west-east direction. 
Although outside of the Early Medieval walls, the 
five-conch church of St. Mary near Stomorica gate is 
oriented according to the system of the original urban- 
planning network.7? 


Early Medieval Trogir inherited from the Greek Tragu- 
rion, or the Roman Tragurium, a rectangular street net- 
work which almost ideally corresponds with geograph- 


Figure 275: a) Trogir, historical nucleus with medieval churches, 
1) cathedral of St. Lawrence, 2) St. Mary, 3) St. Martin 
(St. Barbara), 4) St. Domnius; b) Split, historical nucleus with 
medieval churches: 1) cathedral of St. Mary (St. Domnius), 
2) baptistery of St. John with St. Thomas's crypt, 3) St. Matthew, 
4) St. Theodor (Our Lady of the Bell Tower), 5) St. Martin, 
6) St. Nicholas “de Sdoria“, 7) St. Michael “in ripa maris", 
8) St. Juliana, 9) St. Euphemia (St. Benedict), 10) The Holy Spirit, 
11) St. Mary “de Taurello", 12) St. Martin “de Colonia", 
13) Our Lady of Dobrić 


72, Petricioli: Lice srednjovjekovnoga grada u knjizi N. Klaić/1. Petricioli (1976), 117-146. 


75 O.c, Petricioli's city plan on p. 113. 


ical sides. It incorporated its Early Medieval churches 
of St. Mary and St. Martin (St. Barbara) within the same 
system. The Pre-Romanesque church of St. Domnius, 
today at the site of St. Nicholas within the Benedictine 
convert,“ was built between the ancient and Early Me- 
dieval town walls, hence its orientation was also prede- 
termined by the position of the city as a whole. 


The Early Medieval churches in Split were subject to 
the orientation of the Diocletian's Palace, which, for the 
better utilisation of the microclimatic conditions of the 
terrain, deviates from the orientation of the former Ro- 
man centurion network. Hence its rectangular system 
of exterior walls, streets and blocks deviates from the 
ideal north-south, and east-west direction by 24 de- 
grees towards the southwest. 


During the same Late Antiquity system Pre-Roman- 
esque churches were built in the Palace, usually con- 
verted from ancient buildings by adaptation. This 
means that their orientation, regardless of their titular 
patron saint (such as the cathedral of St. Mary-St. Dom- 
nius, St. Matthew, the mausoleum of the Archbishops 
of Split, St. Martin above the western gate, St. Nicholas 
de sdoria in the southeast quadrant, and St. Anastasia 
above the southern gate) each show the same deviation 
from the geographical west-east direction.“'* The church 
of St. Theodor (Our Lady of the Bell Tower) above the 
western gate, due to the direction of the western wall 
could not follow that orientation, hence the church ap- 
sis was positioned to the south. Such a deviation from 
the rule likely occurred in churches above the eastern 
wall, St. Apollinaire and St. Leonard, which have not 
been preserved. When the Small temple of Diocletian's 
Palace was converted into an Early Medieval baptis- 
tery, it orientation was maintained with the eastern 
entrance, contrary to the Christian rules, but only for 
the upper floor of the baptistery, while the Early Me- 
dieval church of St. Thomas, adapted into the crypt 
of the temple, maintained a regular orientation with a 
western entrance and the same deviation in conformity 
with the orientation of the Palace, which was also fol- 
lowed by the ancient temple. 


The churches in the suburbs of Split in one area fol- 
low the same system, and in the other area were con- 
ditioned by the position of the communication routes. 
Ecclesiastical buildings which were built by the west- 
ern wall of the original city in the Palace (St. Michael in 


74. V. Kovačić (1993), 291 ss. 
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ripa maris, St. Juliana) were oriented towards the street 
following the direction of the western wall of Diocle- 
tian's Palace.“ The church of St. Euphemia was ori- 
ented towards the direction of an earlier communica- 
tion routes, owing to which its horizontal axis slightly 
deviates to the northeast. The buildings outside of the 
western wall of the medieval suburbs (Holy Spirit, St. 
Mary de Taurello, St. Martin de Colonia and Our Lady 
of Dobrić) were oriented towards that wall, that is to 
say, towards the route extending along that wall in 
the north-south direction.7'" Therefore the orientation 
of those churches, also regardless of the titular patron 
saint to which they are dedicated, follows the ideal 
west-east direction. 


Expanding from the Late Antique castellum on its 
rocky peninsula, Early Medieval Dubrovnik gradually 
expanded its surface area by building districts (ses- 
tieri) in various stages of the Early Medieval circum- 
ference that runs around the ancient core.'* The city 
plan with marked Early Medieval buildings shows 
that the churches in the first district within the old- 
est castellum (St. Mary, St. Sergius and Bacchus, and 
St. Peter “Klobučić“) follow the natural orientation 
of the northwest-southeast direction at that segment 
of the rocky terrain. Further to construction of the 
second district, the orientation gradually changes to- 
wards east-southeast, hence the churches in that area 
are oriented accordingly (St. Simon, St. Peter, St. Fosca, 


Figure 276: The historical nucleus of Dubrovnik with its Early 
Medieval churches (according to Ž. Peković). 1) St. Mary of the 
Castle, 2) St. Sergius and Bacchus, 3) St. Peter “Klobučić", 

4) St. Simon, 5) St. Peter, 6) St. Fosca, 7) St. Michael, 

8) St. Stephen, 9) St. Vitus, 10) Cathedral, 11) St. Saviour, 
12) St. Cosmas and Damian, 13) St. Thomas, 14) St. Theodor, 
15) St. John, 16) St. Andrew, 17) St. Martin, 18) St. Barbara, 
19) St. Michael the Archangel, 20) St. Bartholomew, 

21) All Saints, 22) Transfiguration of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
(“Sigurata"), 23) St. Nicholas, 24) St. Lucas 


St. Michael). The same orientation is followed by the 
church of St. Stephen outside of the second district, but 
with the construction of the third extension, its remain- 
ing churches (St. Vitus, St. Theodor), follow the natural 
configuration along the horizontal axis, surpassing the 
ideal west-east direction, and make a slight deviation 
towards the northeast. In parallel with the northern 
wall of the third district, the first Pre-Romanesque ca- 
thedral of St. Blaise with two Early Medieval phases 
and the same deviation was built on the southern shore 
of the cove. Maintaining the same orientation, a new 
Romanesque cathedral was erected at the same loca- 
tion, which restored the name of the patron-saint of the 
oldest church in the first castellum (St. Mary). 


The Early Medieval churches built in the northern 
zones of the city, that is to say, on the slopes of the origi- 
nal northern shore, namely the church of the Transfigu- 
ration of Our Lord Jesus Christ (“Sigurata“) and St. Ni- 
cholas in Prijeko, follow the orientation of that part of 
the shore, and their position subsequently conditioned 
the orientation of the medieval district north of Stra- 
dun, after the area was annexed to the city in 1296.7? 


The orientation of churches 
with earlier cult continuity 


Early Medieval buildings built as a continuity of the 
cultic place of a former Early Christian or even pa- 
gan building generally follow the same orientation as 
the earlier construction. This is confirmed by several 
examples of Early Medieval construction on ancient 
sites, where the Pre-Romanesque or Early Romanesque 
church was erected at the location of a Roman temple 
or estate, or Early Christian basilica, even when there 
been a change of the patron-saint. 


The church of St. George on the cape of Marjan in Split 
was built in the Early Middle Ages besides the remains 
of the ancient temple of Diana, and completely fol- 
lowing the orientation of the Roman building, whose 
horizontal axis almost entirely corresponds with the 
ideal west-east direction.?“ Regardless of the fact that 
the Early Medieval church was dedicated to a Chris- 
tian patron saint, whose basic purpose was to annul 
the ancient cult, the earlier building in this case deter- 
mined the basic plan directions of the Pre-Romanesque 
church. 


79 Ž, Peković-I. Žile (1999), 5. 
79 3. Marasović, T. Marasović, M. Marasović (1996), table-situation. 


Figure 277: Early Medieval churches built on the sites of Early 
Christian basilicas: a) St. Martha in Bijaći (D. Jelovina), 
b) St. Peter and Moses in Solin (M. Zekan) 


The following examples of the adaptation of ancient 
residential buildings into the Pre-Romanesque church- 
es confirm the continuity of orientation between ear- 
lier and Pre-Romanesque building. The Early Croatian 
church of St. Peter in Muć, where the famous inscrip- 
tion of Duke Branimir from 888 was found, is a result 
of the adaptation of one of the buildings of the Ro- 
man Andetrium, and probably included a thermal spa 
complex.?' The ancient exedra in this case determined 
the partitioning of the Pre-Romanesque church with a 
considerable deviation of its horizontal axis towards 
the northeast. The ancient economic exedra at the site 
Sudanel in Seget Donji became the Pre-Romanesque 
church of St. Daniel, due to which it was unusually ori- 
ented towards the north. 


Research into the oratory in Rižinice which discovered 
a fragment of Trpimir's inscription, points to the con- 
clusion that the original architecture represented a Ro- 
man economic building at that location as well, con- 


71 M. Zekan (1980), 133-140; F. Oreb, M. Zekan: Zaštitno iskopavanje srednjovjekovne nekropole oko crkve sv. Petra u Muću, GH, 1978-1979, 
215-225. Some authors (B. Migotti 1990, 47-48, note 199, and P. Chevalier, 1996, 203-204) interpreted the remains as comprising an Early 


Christian basilica. 


verted into a Pre-Romanesque church and a residen- 
tial complex" where the renowned and erudite Saxon 
Gottschalk was accommodated.?? This can explain the 
utterly unusual orientation of the church with the apsis 
in the north. 


The aforementioned examples do not display any cul- 
tic continuity, and yet the original architecture has con- 
ditioned the unusual orientation even of Early Medi- 
eval churches. 


The orientation of the Early Medieval churches of The 
Holy Spirit in Škrip and St. John in Bol on the island 
of Brač was also determined by the position of earlier 
ancient buildings. 


Some examples of Christian cult continuity, with time 
intervals, show the same conditioning in the orienta- 
tion of the Early Medieval churches. 


The church of St. Martha in Bijaći, on the border of the 
field of Donja Kaštela and Trogir, was built in the Early 
Middle Ages at the ruler's estate of the Croatian dukes, 
on the ancient economic complex (which was, most 
likely, partially renovated for one of the Early Christian 
ruler's palaces).?“ A review of the research conducted 
1967-1970 showed that the Pre-Romanesque church 
was built at the location of a larger Early Christian 
three-aisled basilica dedicated to St. John.? Although 
in this case there was a substitution of the patron-saint, 
and a temporal discontinuity of the church function, 
the same orientation of the Early Christian church was 
maintained, which adopts a slight deviation of its hori- 
zontal axis with respect to the ideal west-east direction. 


The Early Romanesque three-aisled basilica of St. Peter 
and Moses at the site called “Šuplja crkva“ in Solin was 
erected in similar building conditions. Research from 
1930 discovered the remains of the crowning basilica 
of King Zvonimir, built at the location of a consider- 
ably larger Early Christian basilica of an eastern Salo- 
nitan cemetery.“* A review of the research into that site 
confirmed such a sequence and provided new data on 
the original Early Christian basilica. The Early Roman- 
esque church, also erected after a temporal discontinu- 
ity with respect to the earlier building, followed the 
same orientation of the Early Christian basilica with its 
horizontal axis slightly deviated in the same direction 
72 M. Zekan (1980). 
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towards the southeast with respect to the ideal west- 
east direction. Such a deviation, unusual for Early Me- 
dieval churches in the Central Dalmatian area, was not, 
therefore, conditioned by the construction of the Early 
Romanesque basilica or by any “calendar“ connection 
between the patron-saint's holy day or the name of the 
king who was crowned there, but by the previously 
built Early Christian cemetery basilica, whose own ori- 
entation was probably determined by the most favour- 
able micro-location use of the terrain besides the Jadro 
River. 


A similar procedure applied to the construction of 
the church of St. Sylvester on Biševo, and in earlier 
phases of the Early Christian and Pre-Romanesque pe- 
riod smaller churches were built, whose remains were 
found within the interior of a larger Early Romanesque 
building.77 In this case we can also assume a temporal 
discontinuity and the conditioning of orientation by 
the position of the existing church. 


The change of orientation in such cases, as is exempli- 
fied by a small Early Medieval church inside the Early 
Christian basilica of St. Peter in Ubli on Lastovo, is a 
rare occurrence. 


The orientation of Early Medieval churches 
outside settlements 


Numerous remaining Pre-Romanesque and Early Ro- 
manesque churches built in the Early Middle Ages out- 
side of the city or in suburban areas, and without cult 
continuity, were also aligned with the basic orientation 
of churches with their entrances in the west and sanc- 


Figure 278: East Adriatic relief with three zones, divided 
according to the direction of the shore: 1) Kvarner-North 
Dalmatian zone, 2) Central Dalmatian zone, 

3) South Dalmatian zone 


tuary in the east. In general, they followed the basic 
“Dinaric“ geographic configuration of the East Adri- 
atic relief, hence many of them show deviation from 
the ideal west-east direction.7?* 


The map of the East Adriatic illustrates the natural re- 
lief of that area from Kvarner islands to the Bay of Ko- 
tor with three marked zones whose direction of coast- 
lines and mountain ranges differ, as well as the orienta- 
tion of their Early Medieval churches. The comparison 
of the relief and the orientation of the Early Medieval 
buildings, points to the following conclusions: 


Figure 279: Orientation of churches from the North Dalmatian 
zone: a) St. Peter in Draga on Rab, b) St. Nicholas in Povljana 
on Pag, c) St. Victor and d) St. Peregrine on Dugi otok, e) 
St. George in Rovanjska, f) St. Mary on Iž, g) St. Andrew on 
Vrgada, h) St. Michael in Pridraga, i) the church in Kašić, 

j) St. Chrysogonus on Kolovare in Zadar 


A) Most Kvarner islands, that is to say, all the islands 
except Cres (which approximates a north-south ori- 
entation), the majority of the sub-Velebit coast, Zadar 
islands and Nin-Zadar-Biograd area with Ravni kotari 
and Bukovica to the cape of Planka extend in a north- 
west-southeast direction. The Early Medieval churches 
in that area generally follow the same orientation of the 
coast, that is to say, the relief with minor differences 
in the horizontal axis deviation. This is illustrated by 
the following churches: St. Peter in Draga on the island 
of Rab, St. Nicholas in Povljana on the island of Pag, 


78. T. Marasović (2000), 255 ss, tb. VIII-XI. 
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St. Victor and St. Peregrine on Dugi otok, St. George in 
Rovanjska in Velebit littoral, St. Mary on Iž, St. Andrew 
on Vrgada, St. Michael in Pridraga, the church in Kašić, 
St. Chrysogonus on Kolovare in Zadar. 


B) A part of the Central Dalmatian coast from the cape 
of Planka to Vrulja and the Central Dalmatian islands 
of Brač, Hvar, Vis, as well as Korčula and Lastovo, 
mostly extends (with minor deviations in certain areas) 
in the west-east direction. In that zone, the majority of 
churches in the hinterland, coastal and insular areas 
follow the same orientation. This is evident from the 
following churches: St. Nicholas in Split, a group of 
small Early Medieval churches on Brač, St. Elias near 
Donji Humac, St. Nicholas near Selca, St. Martin near 
Bobovišće, St. Clement near Pražnice, and St. George 
near Nerežišća. The same orientation is illustrated by 
around twenty Early Medieval churches on Brač and 
Hvar, among which the dual Early Christian church 
of St. Mary and St. John in Stari Grad is shown here, 
which was partitioned in the Early Middle Ages.7? The 
small churches of St. Lucas on Lastovo and St. Nicholas 
Figure 280: Orientation of churches from the Central Dalmatian 
zone: a) St. Nicholas in Veli Varoš in Split,b) St. Elias near Donji 
Humac, c) St. Nicholas near Selca, d) St. Martin near Bobovišće, 
e) St. Clement near Pražnice and 7) St. George near Nerežišća on 
Brač, g) the dual church of St. Mary and St. John in Stari Grad 
on Hvar, h) St. Lucas on Lastovo, i) St. Nicholas on Sušac, j) St. 
George in Radun near Kaštel Stari, k) St. Peter in Priko in Omiš, 


1) St. Savoiur on Cetina spring, m) St. Michael in Brnaze near 
Sinj, n) St. Trinity in Split 


on Sušac have the same orientation. On the same list, 
the orientation of the Pre-Romanesque churches in the 
Kaštela area is represented by St. George in Radun, in 
the Poljica area, St. Peter on Priko near Omiš, and, in 
the Cetina area, St. Saviour on the Cetina spring. 


The entirely regular orientation with respect to the ide- 
al west-east direction is shown by the Central Dalma- 
tian six-conch churches of St. Michael in Brnaze near 
Sinj and St. Trinity in what were formerly the fields of 
Split. In those churches all three apsidal windows are 
in parallel, directed eastward regardless of radiality, 
which is nominally the basic characteristic of six-foil 
plan building. 


C) The southern part of the Central Dalmatian coast 
from Vrulja towards the southeast, with the peninsula 
of Pelješac and the entire South Dalmatian coast to the 
Bay of Kotor, the island of Mljet and the Elaphite is- 
lands are again oriented in a northwest-southeast di- 
rection. This orientation of the mountain and coastal 
relief towards the southeast follows is repeated in the 
orientation of most Early Christian and Early Medieval 
churches which are constructed in a similar direction. 
Such a pronounced deviation of the horizontal axis to- 
wards the southeast is shown by the Early Medieval 
churches of the Makarska littoral.? All fifteen small 
Elaphite Pre-Romanesque churches of the South Dal- 
matian type, with or without a dome, show the same 
deviation towards the southeast regardless of the tit- 
ular patron saint. Neither the typical conditioning of 
those small churches, which was, in the author's opin- 
ion determined by the metropolitanate authority of 
Dubrovnik, nor the diverse names of the titulars influ- 
enced the deviation of the horizontal axis towards the 
southeast. Comparisons of the geographical position 
and typological forms of the said churches confirmed 
the presented conclusions which state that the orienta- 
tion depends on the direction of the Adriatic coast and 
not on either morphological characteristics nor the cal- 
endar dates of patron-saints. In fact, the same aisleless 
domed type is found in Poljica and on Brač, where the 
names of the same patron-saints occur as they also do 
as on the Elaphite islands, and yet the small Pre-Ro- 
manesque Central Dalmatian churches of that type, as 
we have already mentioned, follow the orientation of 
the geographical relief to the west-east direction. 


This is shown by the following churches: St. John in 
Podaca on Makarska littoral, the eight-conch church in 
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Figure 281: Orientation of churches from the South Dalmatian 
zone: a) St. John in Podaca, b) church in Ošlje, c) St. George 
in Ponikve on Pelješac, d) St. Peter in Velji Vrh on Šipan, e) St. 
Michael in Pakljena on Šipan, f) St. Elias, g) St. John the Baptist, 
h) St. Nicholas (the Greek), i) St. Peter on Lopud, j) St. Nicholas, 
k) St. Sergius on Koločep, I) St. Pancras on Mljet 


Ošlje, St. George in Ponikve on Pelješac, the churches 
of St. Peter in Velji Vrh and St. Michael in Pakljena on 
Šipan, the churches of St. Elias, St. John the Baptist, 
St Nicholas “the Greek“ and St. Peter on Lopud, the 
churches of St. Nicholas and St. Sergius on Koločep, 
and the church of St. Pancras on Mljet. 


The question remains as to what determined such a de- 
pendence of orientation of the Early Christian and Ear- 
ly Medieval churches on the Adriatic relief, the direc- 
tion of the coast or some earlier ancient surveying sys- 
tem based on topographic conditions, that is to say, the 
natural relief. A second form of orientation dependence 
is indicated by the vast ager in Zadar: the rectangular 
network system whose one coordinate extends like the 
coast in the northwest-southeast direction, and the sec- 
ond in the northeast-southwest direction, in which the 
orientation of all churches from that area fits within that 
system.?! The fact that the church of St. Stephen in the 
hinterland of Trogir is placed exactly at the intersection 


81 M. Suić: Limitacija agera rimskih kolonija na istočnoj jadranskoj obali , Zbornik Instituta za historijske nauke u Zadru, L Zadar, 1955; 14-15. 


of the centuriation cardo and decumanus cannot be a co- 
incidence.?? Research into the ager of Ston showed that 
some ecclesiastical buildings were built at the intersec- 
tion of two major routes of the ancient centuriation in 
that area as well. The dual church of St. Peter in the 
field of Ston, partitioned in the Early Middle Ages with 
a sanctuary oriented towards the northeast is entirely 
in line with the ancient centuriation. 


In view of the above, it appears that the main position- 
ing requirement of the builders who erected the Early 
Medieval churches (as was also the case for those from 
the previous Early Christian period) was to subject to 
the basic rule of placing the sanctuary in the east, but 
in the broad sense of that term, varying from northeast 
to southeast, depending on the direction of the Adriatic 
coast in all three aforesaid segments of Dinaric relief 
following the coastal direction of the East Adriatic. 


Designs 


Design drawings of Early Medieval buildings are not 
known in the cultural heritage of Dalmatia, nor any- 
where else in the Europe for that matter.“ 


Some design models were preserved from the Early 
Medieval period, like the ones from Armenia, which 
can be considered designs in the broad sense of the 
term.* 


They should be distinguished from reproduction mod- 
els of churches, which are in many places of the wider 
Mediterranean area preserved on reliefs or wall paint- 
ings (mosaics and frescos) from the Early Christian 
period onwards. Such models, usually reliefs or wall 
paintings of the churches in their ktetors' hands, aim to 
achieve a greater resemblance to the reproduced build- 
ing, hence the authors focus on distinguishable details. 
As opposed to this, design models are separate vol- 
umes, usually made without details, where the focus is 
on the volumetry and the measurement ratio of specific 
parts of the architectural corpus. 


Among the archaeological corpus of Early Medieval 
Dalmatia there is a known design model of a ciborium 
from the church of St. Mary in Biskupija, which was 
addressed by S. Gunjača (1958), and thoroughly ex- 
amined by the author of this edition.?7 


A recomposition of the original and reconstructed parts 
of the ciborium was made, of which the finding from 


Figure 282: Design models of Armenian Early Medieval churches (Museum in Erevan) 
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Crkvina in Biskupija was recognised as a model, hence 
today it is one of the most representative exhibits in the 
Museum of Croatian Archaeological Monuments in 
Split. 


This fact needs to be emphasised because in this state 
the museum exhibit can be compared to its design 
model which is also kept in the Museum of Croatian 
Archaeological Monuments. 


The altar ciborium, dating back to the end of the 11" 
century, has a square form, with four columns sup- 
porting four sides, above which there is a hipped roof 
with an acroterion at the top. The sides are opened with 
semi-circular arches at the bottom almost throughout 
the entire width of the ciborium and decorated with 
the interlacing ribbon pattern. In the decorative com- 
position there is a semi-circular edging of the arcades, 
made of a series of small two-band arcades, and a simi- 
lar motif flows vertically along the edges of the cibo- 
rium sides and continues along the roof edges all the 
way to the top, horizontally repeated at the bottom of 
the roof. 


A stone model, exhibited in the Museum of Croatian 
Archaeological Monuments, which is preserved up to 
the height of 20 cm, shows four sides of the ciborium, 
opened at the bottom with arcades, together with a 
four-sided monolithically carved pyramidal roof. Com- 
parison of the ciborium to its model reveals similarities 
not only in the type but in proportions and the basic 
distribution of the decorative surfaces as well. The 
model and the ciborium have a 1:12 ration, which cor- 
responds to the common standard in the basic classifi- 
cation of old measurements, for example one foot=12 
inches, therefore we can assume a measuring system 
based on the Byzantine foot was used for making of 
the model. 


The correspondence of the model and the ciborium is 
even more pronounced in the processing of the roof 
surfaces. Unlike other Early Medieval ciboria in Dal- 
matia, the ciborium from Biskupija is characterised by 
semi-circular shells, and that motif is particularly em- 
phasised on the model roof. The correspondence is fur- 
ther illustrated by the distribution of the profiled sur- 
faces, because all protruded fields on the actual cibo- 
rium are also reflected on the model, including a very 
distinctive decoration on the edges of the roof placed at 
the bisector of the angles. 


In recent research into this finding the miniature ci- 
borium has been interpreted as a stone reliquary,7? 
which should not be refuted, but such a function does 


7% A, Milošević (2002), 22. 


Figure 283: a) design model of ciborium from Biskupija, 
b) built ciborium (recomposition reconstruction in the 
Museum of Croatian Archaeologic Monuments) 


not exclude its primary purpose as model, which was 
manufactured in order to present the final product to 
the sponsor. Therefore, a dual role as a reliquary and 
ciborium model is possible. 


Ratios and measuring system 


In the research into the proportions, modular relations 
and measuring system of the Early Medieval ecclesias- 
tical architecture in Dalmatia, art historiography only 
made its first steps. 


Recently significant progress in the research of ratios 
has been made, for which the credit mostly goes to M. 


Figure 284: Geometrical plan constructions of the church of 
St. Peter and Moses in Solin (according to I. Tenšek) 


IO stra 
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Figure 285: Modular analysis of the baptistery in Zadar as a 
prototype of the six-conch buildings in Dalmatia 
(according to P. Vežić) 


Pejaković. Setting aside the aforementioned conclu- 
sions concerning the orientation of Pre-Romanesque 
churches presented by him on many occasions, we 
should emphasise that the said author subjected almost 
every Early Medieval church he examined to graphical 
analyses of the plan and cross section. 


These analyses primarily refer to the author's current 
perception of drawings of Pre-Romanesque buildings 
in Dalmatia, and his conclusions result from his capac- 
ity to conduct academic analytic study of the ratios 
of the examined buildings. However, the question re- 
mains as to what extent such analyses were available 
to the head architect of those buildings, that is to say, if 
their construction was the result of similar conceptions 
held by the builders concerning the building“s ratios 
and proportions, or if the final appearance of the Pre- 
Romanesque churches resulted from another design 
conception. 


In his extensive research into the basilica of St. Peter 
and Moses in Solin, I. Fisković published graphical 
and textual analyses of the construction procedure pre- 
pared for that building by I. Tenšek.?? 


Without prejudice to such analyses, which should be 
continued in terms of research into Early Medieval ar- 
chitecture, we would like to emphasise that some steps 
have been recently undertaken in the research of the 
modular systems of the Pre-Romanesque buildings, 
based on reliable criteria. In that sense we should point 
out Vežić's research results on the six-conch buildings 
in Dalmatia which use the baptistery in Zadar as their 
prototype.“" 


7%, Fisković (2002), 258. 
7. P. Vežić (1991a), 340-344, 357-359 and fig. 13-16, 28-29. 


Figure 286: Deformed plans of Pre-Romanesque churches: 
a) St. Michael in Brnaze, b) St. Michael in Pridraga, 
c) St. George in Škabrnja, d) The Holy Cross in Nin, 
e) St. Lucas on Lastovo, f) the cathedral in Biograd, 
g) Lopuška glavica in Biskupija 


Among the rare Pre-Romanesque buildings where 
modular relations have been examined, we should 
mention the earliest phase of the cathedral of St. Try- 
phon in Kotor. There J. Martinović established the same 
width of the middle nave and the central nave which 
amounts to 5.5 modules, while the width of the lateral 
aisles is equated with the width of the eastern and east- 
er trave, amounting to 3.5 modules.?" 


The measuring system as the basis for the design 
process on a Pre-Romanesque church has been hith- 
erto most thoroughly examined by A. Milošević and Ž. 
Peković in the church of St. Saviour on Cetina. 


The same set of questions includes the issue of defor- 
mations, which are obvious when observing accurate 
architectural surveys of Early Medieval ecclesiastical 
architecture. The basic underlying dilemma is the an- 
swer to the question if the deformations resulted from 
a deliberate design or a faulty construction. 


Deformations in Early Christian architecture have been 
convincingly interpreted as a result of the designers' 
will to emphasise specific lines of sight when approach- 
ing the church interior in the sense of the aesthetic pos- 
tulates of that time based on the Plotinus's aesthetics 
(De Angelis d“Ossat).? Some plans of the Early Chris- 
tian churches in Dalmatia (for example, the cemetery 
basilica on Kapljač in Solin)"* are in conformity with 


this thesis. 


In the historiography of Early Medieval architecture 
in Dalmatia, interpretations have been presented ac- 
cording to which the deformations of some churches 
were in fact the consequence of the designers“ will. The 
first Pre-Romanesque building thus examined was the 
church of the Holy Cross in Nin, where each deforma- 
tion in the plan was explained with regard to deliber- 


ate design in order to harmonise the church with the 
topographic location and the effect created by sunlight 
during important annual calendar dates (Pejaković).7“ 


Many years earlier, the deformations were interpreted 
in domestic historiography as resulting from the un- 
skilled performance of the domestic masters, who were 
not always able to reach the level of technical achieve- 
ments of the ancient era in construction of the monu- 
mental buildings (Karaman). The buildings we have 
encountered in detailed research and exact surveying, 
such as the church of St. Trinity in Split, where the two 
conches in the northern half of the church are smaller 
than the others, really do seem to point to the conclu- 
sion that the deformation occurred due to inadequate 
design performance, which was otherwise based on ac- 
curate geometrical forms. 


Besides indisputable examples of clumsiness in per- 
formance, such as the six-conch church in Brnaze, there 
occur deformed plans which result from the deliberate 
emphasis of certain areas, for example the central apsis 
of the six-conch church in Pridraga. 


Extreme deformations are seen in the plan of the church 
of St. Lucas on Lastovo, and especially in the trapezoid 
plan of the cathedral in Biograd and its relationship to- 
wards the bell tower on the western facade, which can- 
not be adequately explained with respect to the estab- 
lished construction in several developmental phases. 


Material and masonry types 


Unlike some other Mediterranean regions where many 
Early Medieval buildings were built with brick, for 
instance on the Apennine peninsula, in the ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture of Pre-Romanesque and Early Roman- 
esque Dalmatia, as in all the other earlier periods in 
that region, the basic material is stone. Church floors, 
walls, columns and pylons, bearing walls, vaults and 
roof slabs are all made of stone. 


The stone used in the ecclesiastical architecture of Ear- 
ly Medieval Dalmatia was mostly limestone extracted 
from ancient stone-pits, which were usually also active 
in the Middle Ages. Local stone deposits were even 
more used, which were more numerous than the stone- 
pits in the true sense of the word, which had no quality, 


71.7. Martinović (1966), 9 and 9 (1990), 5 ss. 
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Figure 287: a), b) Ancient spolia in the foundations of the 
church of St. Trinity (Donatus) in Zadar, c) spolia in the facade 
wall of the church of St. Martin (Barbara) in Trogir 


but was nevertheless deployed because Pre-Roman- 
esque masonry did not require careful carving with a 
chisel, but rather dressing with a hammer. 


In the Pre-Romanesque churches of Dalmatia, ancient 
material was used, dressed and adjusted and often in- 
corporated as spolia in the foundations and walls. 


Figure 288: Pavement in Early Medieval churches: 
a), b) St. Peter and Moses in Solin, c) levelled stone cliff on the 
floor of the church of St. Michael (Diana“s temple) on the cape 
of Marjan in Split 


The most well-known example of the use of ancient 
fragments of architecture and architectural decoration 
in medieval foundations is to be found in the church of 
St. Trinity (St. Donatus) in Zadar, where the fragments 
of destroyed buildings around the ancient forum were 
used (columns, cornices) in order to level the difference 
between the forum pavement and the floor of the Pre- 
Romanesque church. 


The spolia in the wall of the church of St. Martin (Bar- 
bara) in Trogir are of Early Christian origin. 


The foundation footings of Pre-Romanesque churches 
are usually somewhat wider than the thickness of the 
retaining wall, and are built with larger stone chunks. 
For the same reason spolia were used as construction 
material in some other churches as well. 


The pavement is usually made of larger, well-processed 
stone slabs, often taken from destroyed ancient build- 
ings, especially in those Early Medieval churches which 
were built near Roman ruins or Early Christian basili- 
cas. An exceptionally well-processed stone pavement, 
arranged in regular patterns is found, for instance, in 
the Pre-Romanesque church in Kašić and the Early Ro- 
manesque basilica of St. Peter and Moses in Solin. 


If there were natural stone deposits on the site, as for 
instance in St. Michael on the cape of Marjan (convert- 
ed from the ancient temple of Diana), the stone surface 
was flattened for the purpose of floor levelling. 


The step dividing the lower laity area (quadratum pop- 
uli) from the elevated presbytery was always carefully 
carved. This is also the case with the footing of the al- 
tar rail; it often contained indentations as traces of the 
location where the pilasters and plutei were tied. Such 
footings were found in different typical groups of the 
Early Medieval church in Dalmatia, and which are, in- 
ter alia, found in the six-conch oratory in Kašić. 


In some places the floors were entirely or partially 
made of mortar, as is evident from the research of the 
church of St. Nicholas in Koločep. 


In St. Mary in Biskupija the presbytery was paved with 
marble slabs, which contained Roman and Early Chris- 
tian spolia, whereas quadratum populi had a plastered 
floor board in terrazzo technique. 


Walls 
Opus incertum 


The retaining walls of the Pre-Romanesque churches in 
Dalmatia are generally made in a manner described in 
the terminology of building technique as opus incertum. 
This type is characterized by the use of ashlar stone, 
broken from stone deposits (so-called rubble), only 
slightly dressed with a hammer, and without chisel. 
Stone thus processed was arranged without rows, 
though in some places if rows were in fact made, then 
these rows were entirely irregular. Due to such irregu- 
larity of the rows, and especially the irregularly formed 
by each individual piece, the wall's rubble were not 
conjoined, and therefore the gap of wide joints was 
filled with mortar. Ashlar rubble is usually elongated, 
and the type of masonry is different in each specific 
case in terms of the masonry processing and the size 
of the stone material, from smaller ashlar pieces (for 
example in the church of St. Trinity in Split) to larger, 
processed and better carved blocks used in the church 
of St. Elias in Donji Humac. 


In some geological zones in Dalmatia, characterized by 
flysch deposits, there are “self-grown" stone pieces in 
the ground (l0ess), usually elongated with relatively 
smooth surfaces, which are called in the local Dalma- 
tian dialect “samotvorci“. 


This type of construction which does not require fur- 
ther processing, is found in the walls of Dalmatian 
Pre-Romanesque churches. In some Pre-Romanesque 


Figure 289: “Opus incertum“ on the walls and stone slabs on 
the roofs of the church of St. Trinity in Split 
(1972 reconstruction photo) 


churches there are ancient spolia in the wall, usually 
better carved, profiled or decorated with reliefs. Deco- 
ration or profiling remain visible on the wall surface 
as well in some places, and in other places it is hidden, 
facing the wall interior. 


The remains and traces of exterior mortar on many Pre- 
Romanesque churches confirm that, besides the interior, 
the exterior was also covered in plaster which masked 
the predominantly messy appearance of the building, 
characteristic of rustic areas. During the conservation 
and restoration works performed in the past half of the 
century on Pre-Romanesque churches, in many cases 
the exterior plaster layer was reapplied, even when it 
was not preserved in the current condition. 


Opus quadratum 


Early Romanesque churches in Dalmatia are character- 
ized by the type of masonry called opus quadratum as a 
dominant manner of masonry in ancient architecture 
due to the use of rectangular stone pieces, carved with 
a chisel and arranged in more or less regular walls. 
The Early Romanesque period in Dalmatia is marked 
by less regular ashlars, whose surface was not entirely 
smoothed out, and with the maturity of the Roman- 
esque style, when stone dressing is generally enhanced 
accordingly. In ashlar rows thus arranged, the joints 
are significantly narrower and more regular than in 
the Pre-Romanesque period, and due to the neater ap- 
pearance of the exterior wall surfaces of the Early Ro- 
manesque churches there was no need to plaster the 
facades in the previous period. In the Early Roman- 
esque churches the spolia of earlier buildings are rarely 
found, and if they were indeed used, they were then 
distributed for decorative purposes. 


The church of St. Peter and Moses in Solin shows only 
the incipient stage of the opus quadratum technique: 
finely processed regular ashlar blocks placed only in the 
lower layer above the foundations, topped by smaller 
ashlars, arranged in rows and joined with somewhat 
wider joints. 


Only in the High Romanesque period, from the 12" 
century onwards, were churches and residential build- 
ings characterized by the completely regular construc- 
tion of walls by the implementation of the regular opus 
guadratum, and the use of larger finely carved squares 
separated by very narrow joints, which were filled with 
connective mortar. 


Construction material of the vaults 


In the vaults of the Early Medieval churches in Dalma- 
tia there are different types of stone: hollow loess stone 
found in the river beds, as well as ordinary limestone 
and slates. 


The first type is more used due to the characteristics of 
loess stone, which is light and strong at the same time, 
and hence suitable for vault constructions and easily 
processed because it is not carved, but cut with a saw. 
The majority of domes and barrel vaults were built 
from this material. 


Where the regular limestone, applied in the construc- 
tion of walls, was used for the vault construction, the 
vaults were usually built with smaller pieces because 
they adjust to the form requirements more easily, and 
if elongated rubble pieces were used, they were always 
arranged in horizontal direction. 


In places the vaults were built with thin slates which 
were, like thin bricks, suitable for the formation of 
the vault apex, that is to say, for a semi-calotte apsis. 
In some churches erected near ancient ruins, there are 
pieces of Roman bricks in the vaults. 


Through research of the church of St. Trinity in Split, 
as well as the Pre-Romanesque churches on the island 
of Lopud, it has been possible to examine the build- 
ing technique employed in vault constructions. Traces 
of brushwood remained in the plaster on the relieving 
arch of the southwest gate of the church which be- 
longed to the semi-circular formwork. Removing the 
formwork upon finishing, the construction of the barrel 
door lintel left the imprints of brushwood in the mor- 
tar, which was later covered with the relieving arch fill 
above the architrave. 


Figure 290: Apses vaults in the church of St. Trinity Split 


Figure 291: Traces of formwork on a relieving arch of the 
church of St. Nicholas “the Greek“ on Lopud 


These imprints showed that pieces of brushwood were 
mutually tied with hay, which was laid on wooden 
centerings as a bendable material. Formwork of that 
type was used for buildings built with rubble or ashlar 
stone, and was usually excavated near the construction 
site. 


Stone and wood as materials in beam construction 


Stone was, although rarely, used in the loft construc- 
tion beam system. It is confirmed by the findings of 
stone beams in the original church of St. Trinity (St. 
Donatus), which are a rare occurrence according to 
the level of preservation and decoration, which is also 
discussed in the description of construction elements. 


In some other churches, especially those following the 
typical Early Christian construction tradition, loft con- 
struction was made of wooden beams. 


Roofs 


The Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque churches 
were mainly covered with thin stone slabs of local ori- 
gin, placed in mortar. On some Pre-Romanesque build- 
ings the roof cover of Roman tegulae was preserved, 
which are still discernible on the apses of the church of 
St. Trinity (St. Donatus) in Zadar. Roman tegulae found 
on the roof of the church of St. Nicholas in the grave- 
yard in Koločep is assumed to originate from the ruins 
of a nearby ancient building, and to have been use as 
roofing material of the Pre-Romanesque church. 


745]. Marasović (2007), 104. 
77. P.Vežić (2000d), 115. 


Figure 292: Original stone slabs on the roof of the church of 
St. John the Baptist on Lopud 
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Figure 293: Apses of the church of St. Trinity (Donatus) in Zadar, 
covered with Roman tegulae 


Plaster 


In the Early Medieval churches, as in other periods, 
mortar was applied as connective material in the con- 
struction of floors, walls, vaults and roofs and the cov- 
ering of walls and vault surfaces. 


Mortar mix consists of sand and lime, and somewhere 
there are small debris of crushed tiles, usually from an- 
cient sites. 


The same composition of plaster was used for covering 
the exterior and interior wall surfaces. 


DALMATIA PRAEROMANICA 


6. Architectural and constructional parts 
Vaults and domes 


Building with masonry vault and arch belongs to the 
second basic type of traditional construction. 


In the Early Medieval architecture of Dalmatia there are 
different types of vaults: barrel and cruciform vaults, 
cruciform-domed, domed and semi-domed construc- 
tions. 


Barrel vault was predominantly used and it is usually 
found in all categories of aisleless and three-aisled 
buildings, across the overall period of the Dalmatian 
Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque period, from 
75 to the end of the 11" century. 


Figure 294: Vault with transverse arches in the church of St. 
Michael on Šipan 


Cruciform vault, formed with the cross-joining of two 
barrel vaults, was also largely used in the Early Croatian 
churches, especially in the later Pre-Romanesque peri- 
od, when the separated vault bays (traves) dominated 
the vault system. In some churches the cruciform barrel 
form was achieved only by plaster covering the bar- 
rel vault, creating thus the impression of the cruciform 
vault type. Cruciform vaults are well-preserved in the 
traves of the church of St. Martin (Barbara) in Trogir. 


Cruciform-domed vault is a rare type of vault construc- 
tion in the Early Medieval architecture of Dalmatia, 
characteristic of the Early Romanesque period of the 
second half of the 11" century, and found in separated 
vault traves like the ones preserved in the church of St. 
Theodor (Our Lady of the Bell Tower) in Split. 


74% 7. Marasović (1977), 60, (2007), 76. 


Figure 295: Lateral aisle cruciform vaults in the church of 
St. Martin in Trogir 


Figure 296: Cruciform-domed vaults in the church of 
St. Theodor (Our Lady of the Bell Tower) in Split (plan of vaults 
according to J. Marasović) 


Domes are a very wide-spread occurrence in the mor- 
phology of Early Romanesque architecture. They ap- 
pear across the long span of the Pre-Romanesque and 
Early Romanesque period in Dalmatia, from the 8" to 
the end of the 11'" century, in different categories of 
central-plan and longitudinal buildings. 


In circular-plan churches (St. Mary in Mali Iž, Sudanel), 
the dome calotte directly stems from the circular basis, 
framed with an exterior cylindrical tambour and cov- 
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Figure 297: The calottes of Pre-Romanesque domes in Dalmatia: a) St. Michael on Šipan, b) St. Peter in Omiš, 
c) St. John the Baptist on Lopud, d) Holy Cross in Nin 


ered with a conical roof. In the square variant of the 
same type one finds a calotte on the inside externally 
framed with a cylindrical tambour (St. Peregrine on 
Dugi otok), and in the rectangular variant the elliptic 
dome is followed by a corresponding elliptic section 
tambour on the outside (St. George in Rovanjska). 


In three-conch, four-conch and cruciform types, the 
domes cover the central part of the church corpus, and 
are usually constructed with corner squinches forming 
the transition from the square into a circular basis (St. 
Chrysogonus on Krk, St. Nicholas near Nin, The Holy 
Cross in Nin, St. Vitus in Zadar). 


Numerous six-conch churches and two known eight- 
conch churches (Ošlje, Bribir) have a dome above the 
central circular basis within the cylindrical tambour, as 
is shown by the preserved and reconstructed church 


of St. Trinity in Split and Clerisseau's drawing of the 
church of St. Mary in Trogir. 


Calottes within the cylindrical tambour, covered with 
a conical roof, were at the centre of the vault construc- 
tion, and also churches with the inscribed transept, 
such as the Church of St. Euphemia in Split, known 
from the old 19" century drawing. 


However, churches of the longitudinal type predomi- 
nantly have calottes inside a cubic tambour, covered 
by a hipped roof. This is the case with the domes of 
about twenty South Dalmatian type buildings, as 
well as domed three-aisled churches, for example, the 
churches of St. Lawrence in Zadar or St. Stephen in So- 
lin, where the same type of dome is assumed to have 
existed. 


Figure 298: Exterior of Pre-Romanesque domes in Dalmatia: a) 
Holy Cross in Nin, b) St. Donatus in Zadar, 
c) “Sigurata“ in Dubrovnik, d) St. Peter in Omiš 


Vaults and roofs of apses 


In the majority of Pre-Romanesque and Early Romane- 
sque churches in Dalmatia, the apses were arched with 
semi-calottes. That type is found in all semi-circular 
apses, as well as those characterised by the interior 
semi-circular and exterior angular plan, either square 
or polygonal. In those types, the calotte directly fol- 
lows the semi-circular apsidal basis. In some cases the 
apses with exterior and interior rectangular plan were 
also arched with semi-calottes, and the transition from 
the rectangular into a semi-circular basis was achieved 
with the use of corner squinches. 


The type of the roof derives from the form and con- 
struction of apses. The apses with exterior and interi- 
or semi-circular plan were covered by a conical roof, 
whereas those with semi-circular interior and rectan- 
gular exterior, as well as apses with exterior and inte- 
rior rectangular plan, were covered by a gable roof. 


In only a few churches, rectangular apses arched with 
a barrel vault appear. 


Transitional elements in dome and semi-calotte 
constructions 


Squinches and pendentives as two common transi- 
tional elements in the construction of domes and semi- 
calottes, that is to say, transition from the rectangular 
into a circular (semi-circular) basis, are also found in 
the Early Medieval architecture of Dalmatia. 


Squinches, corner niches, are more common in Dalmatia 
than pendentives, which seldom occur. Hitherto known 
examples show that in the Early Medieval architecture 
of Dalmatia squinches were implemented everywhere, 
except in the church of St. Peter on Priko in Omiš, 
where the construction of the dome above the penden- 
tives remains excellently preserved to this day. 


Columns and masonry pylons 


In double-nave and three-aisled Early Medieval church- 
es, the column is the basic interior construction ele- 
ment. In the Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque 
buildings in Dalmatia, many monolithic columns and 
masonry pylons assume that function. 


In the Early Christian churches and Early Romanesque 
buildings from the 11'" century, there are usually circu- 
lar monolithic columns, and in the buildings from the 
Pre-Romanesque period (9%-10% century) rectangular 
masonry pylons prevail. 


The combination of masonry and monolithic columns 
is extremely rare; it is found in the cathedral in Biograd 
and in the basilica of St. Mary in Nin, which utilised 
some elements of the former Early Christian basilica. 
The said interiors do not exemplify regularly arranged, 
alternating square pylons and round columns, that are 
characteristic of Early Romanesque architecture in the 
West Europe, but in the majority of cases they appear 
as an expression of the Pre-Romanesque improvisation, 
usually encouraged by the availability of construction 
material from some nearby ancient or Early Christian 
building. Regular alternation (masonry pylon between 
two monolithic columns) was achieved in the church of 
St. Peter the Old in Zadar. 


Monolithic columns usually have a circular section, and 
square monoliths are extremely rare, as in the case with 
the columns in the church of St. Peter in Dubrovnik 
where the stone monoliths were decorated with inter- 
lacing ribbon pattern. 


Round monoliths in the Pre-Romanesque churches 
were often taken from ancient buildings. In the small 
church on Sustipan in Split there are six exceptionally 
preserved columns with capitals originating from the 
Diocletian's Palace, which were used in the medieval 
abbey of St. Stephen. Some columns and capitals from 
the church of St. Martin (St. Barbara) in Trogir were also 
used from the earlier ancient buildings. 


Eight marble monolithic columns, assumed from the 
ruins of ancient buildings, closed the interior ring of 
the original rotunda of St. Trinity in Zadar, removed by 
the second phase of construction of the church in the 9% 
century, when the columns were replaced by masonry 
pylons (except for two columns forming the centre of 
the tribelon towards the presbytery). 


The middle lateral aisle in the majority of renowned 
lih century Early Roman basilicas, for example, St. 
Peter and Moses in Solin, St. John in Rab, St. Peter in 
Draga on Rab, St. John and St. Thomas in Biograd, was 
divided by the round monolithic columns. 


In the church of St. Nicholas in Split the columns were 
monolithically carved together with capitals, because 
they were transformed from the larger ancient columns 
of the Diocletian's Palace. 


Masonry pylons are found in the Pre-Romanesque ar- 
chitecture of the earlier Carolingian period, for exam- 
ple, in the second construction phase of the rotunda 
of St. Trinity (St. Donatus) in Zadar, the basilicas of St. 
Martha in Bijaći, St. Mary in Biskupija and the church 
in Žažvić, which was converted, as the originally Early 


Christian building in the Pre-Romanesque period, by 
the construction of the western corpus and the replace- 
ment of the vault construction. 


The pylons in the three-aisled basilica of St. Cecilia in 
Biskupija had a cruciform plan because, besides retain- 


Figure 299: Monolithic columns as parts of the construction of 
Early Medieval churches: a) St. Nicholas in Split, 
b) St. Martin in Trogir 


Figure 300: Masonry pylons and monolithic columns as parts of 
the construction of the church of St. Trinity (St. Donatus) 
in Zadar 


ing the arches between the aisles, they also supported 
the transverse arches which divided the vault bays of 
the middle nave and lateral aisles. The masonry plas- 
tered pylons supported the vault construction of the 
crypt in the church of St. Peter in Dubrovnik. 


Bases, capitals, imposts and consoles 


The bases and capitals of the Early Medieval churches 
in Dalmatia were taken in some cases from the columns 
from the earlier buildings, but in many other cases they 
were built for the new purpose. In some places, as in 
the church of St. Martin (St. Barbara) in Trogir, five an- 
cient columns with Corinthian bases and capitals were 
found, some of which were shortened in order to adjust 
to the church construction, but also one column whose 
leaf capital corresponds with the characteristic types 
from the Early Romanesque period. 


The decorative elements of the Pre-Romanesque and 
Early Romanesque capitals are discussed in the chap- 
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ter on sculptural ornament and its use in ecclesiastical 
architecture. 


The vault of the apsis in the church of St. Martin (St. 
Barbara) in Trogir contains consoles embedded in the 
inferior vault area, above the cornice where the flat ap- 
sidal wall ends. 


The consoles follow those constructional solutions 
where the transverse arches with the lesenes are ter- 
minated at the middle of the wall height; hence it was 
necessary to support them with a protruded console, as 
in the church of St. Elias on Lopud. 


Stone and wooden loft 
construction beams 


We have already mentioned the stone beams in the 
church of St. Trinity in Zadar as an exceptional exam- 
ple of the use of stone architraves as tiebacks. They 
were discovered during the research of the first devel- 
opmental phase of that church, when the beams were 
placed in the area above the ring ambulatory of the 
rotunda between the interior ring formed by the col- 
umns and the exterior circular perimetral wall.“* Out 
of eight stone beams, whose distribution corresponds 
to the position of eight monolithic columns from the 


Figure 301: Decorated stone beams in the construction of the 
church of St. Trinity (Donatus) in Zadar 


Figure 302: Decorated wooden beams in the construction of the 
church of St. Trinity (Donatus) in Zadar: a) plan with the finding 
of wooden beams (Vežić), b) wooden beam with engraved 
decoration 


first phase of church construction, only one was entire- 
ly preserved with the remains of its ornaments, and the 
remaining seven were broken. 


Stone beams functioning as tiebacks have not yet been 
found in other Pre-Romanesque or Early Romanesque 
churches in Dalmatia. 


In the loft construction of many Early Medieval cen- 
tral-plan and longitudinal basilicas, wooden beams 
were found. There are only a few buildings preserved 
up to the roof, and even those covered by a roof today 
have changed their loft construction. As a result there- 
of, the finding of wooden beams in the original church 
of St. Trinity in Zadar, dated back to the 8'" century by 
a radiocarbon analysis (C-14), is all the more valuable. 
They belonged to the architrave supporting the eaves 
of the oldest rotunda, after which the gallerias were 
built into the floor in the second developmental phase 
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when the church was raised. Around fifty beams were 
found, only one of which was preserved in its entire 
length. The ends of the beams protruded as consoles, 
and were hewn with finishing knife and profiled. The 
lateral sides of the beams were decorated with differ- 
ent interlacing ribbon pattern motifs and geometri- 
cal ornaments, intersected circles, interlacing ribbons 
shaped like pretzels, curling vine, grapes with birds, all 
coloured with lead oxide.?" 


Interior semi-pylons (lesenes) 
and transverse arches 


Constructional elements on the interior of the lateral 
walls in three-aisled and aisleless churches consist of 
masonry (non-monolithic) semi-pylons (lesenes). They 
are structurally connected with the wall and added 
only in the churches of Early Christian origin which 
changed their construction system in the Early Mid- 
dle Ages by building the vault instead of the earlier 
wooden loft construction. The lesenes follow the entire 
height of the lateral wall and continue as transverse 
arches in line with the barrel vault, connecting thus 
with the adjacent lesenes on the opposite lateral wall. 


It occasionally occurred that the lesenes extended only 
in the superior area of the lateral walls, supported by 
protruding consoles, as in the case of the Pre-Roman- 
esque church of St. Elias on Lopud. 


Buttresses (counterforts) 
and exterior lesenes 


On the exterior lateral walls of the Pre-Romanesque 
churches in Dalmatia, supporting and decorative ele- 
ments often appear, consisting of buttresses (counter- 
forts) and semi-pylons (lesenes). The purpose of inden- 
tations between the lesenes, formed as shallow niches 
with the superior semi-circular lintels, was to achieve 
the formative dynamic of the wall surfaces. 


Buttresses (counterforts) are a significant constructional 
element of the Dalmatian Pre-Romanesque period, 
whose number of preserved examples and rounded- 
ness of edges forms a characteristic particularity of Ear- 
ly Croatian architecture with respect to the European 
ecclesiastical architecture. 


The most preserved example of counterforts in the Pre- 
Romanesque architecture of Dalmatia is found in the 
church of St. Saviour in Cetina. 


Figure 303: Lesenes above consoles in the church of St. Elias on Lopud 


Its lateral walls were supported on the northern and 
southern side with five buttresses each, starting from 
the first on the northwest and southwest corner of the 
church, to the last at the beginning of the apsis. The 
edges of the buttresses are rounded, so their horizontal 
cross section is semi-circular. The church of St. Saviour 
in Cetina shows that the counterforts mildly narrow to- 
wards the apex. 


A very similar form and distribution of counterforts is 
found in the Early Medieval buildings located in the 
Dalmatian hinterland, while in the littoral areas they 
are limited only to the territory of the Early Croatian 
state. As a result of that, the churches with counterforts 
are in some places defined as a group of the “royal Pre- 
Romanesque period“ (V. Goss).?' The churches with 
buttresses, except for the church of St. Saviour in Ce- 
tina, have been preserved in the lowest layers of the 
wall of some other churches, hence we only know their 
plan today. Those are: 


* The church on Lopuška glavica in Biskupija from the 
9" century with an elongated trefoil plan, which had 
counterforts in the western part of the church corpus; 


751 V. Goss (1987), 73-86. 
72 Lj. Gudelj (2006), 53 ss, plan 3. 


* St. Cecilia (“Stupovi“) in Biskupija, dated back to the 
9 century, a three-aisled basilica with westwork, which 
was articulated with counterforts on the external sides 
of both lateral walls; 

* The cathedral in Biograd, also from the 9" century, is 
a three-apsidal basilica with a bell tower, articulated on 
both lateral walls with densely placed rounded coun- 
terforts; 


* The fourth church in Biskupija with rounded coun- 
terforts on the lateral walls. 


In earlier literature, the basilica in Koljani was consid- 
ered an example of a building with original counter- 
forts, but recent research has plausibly shown that the 
buttresses were subsequently added.?? 


A different form of buttress only seldom appears, as in 
the case of the stairway in the church of St. Trinity in 
Zadar, when the newly built wall from the second Pre- 
Romanesque phase needed to be supported with two 
longer counterforts built in the shape of a wide-based 
triangle which narrows towards the apex, precisely on 
the church wall. 


Figure 304: a) Buttresses (counterforts) on the church of 
St. Saviour in Cetina, b) lesenes and shallow niches in 
foundations of the church of St. Benedict in Split 


The articulation of exterior wall surfaces of the Early 
Medieval churches in Dalmatia is the ancient heritage 
continued from numerous examples of pseudoperipter- 
al temples in Greek and Roman Antiquity, which are 
also adopted by the Early Christian basilica. Many exte- 
riors of the Early Christian churches, including those in 
the grand Christian metropolis Salona, were formed in 
that manner. In that sense, E. Dyggve listed the mauso- 
leum of St. Anastasius on Marusinac in Solin as follow- 
ing a typical pattern, considering it a prototype in the 
formation of the Early Croatian exteriors with niches 
and counterforts.?? Such building traditions were com- 
mon in Dalmatia, therefore the widespread use of those 
elements in the Early Middle Ages is understandable, 
harmonised with the technical possibilities and literary 
articulations of the Pre-Romanesque period. 


75 E. Dyggve (1939b), 119 ss, 127 ss. 


Shallow and semi-circular niches 


In the Early Medieval churches of Dalmatia there are 
two types of niches, indented surfaces on the exterior, 
or interior wall surfaces. The first type consists of wid- 
er niches, very shallowly indented in the wall (10-20 
cm) and formed at the top with a semi-circular lintel. 
They generally reach to the bottom of the wall, includ- 
ing the foundations. In the church of St. Benedict in 
Split, whose interior is destroyed below the floor level, 
lesenes among shallow niches covered by a layer of 
plaster were preserved on the exterior surfaces in the 
foundations of the lateral walls. 


The second type of niches appearing only in the inte- 
riors of the churches consists of narrow semi-circular 
indentations. 


Although they are framed with lesenes whose con- 
structional effect is achieved by the thickening of the 
wall, the role of shallow niches is primarily the articu- 
lation of bare wall surfaces. In the interior, the shallow 
niches always follow the division of the space in two- 
trave or multi-trave variants. Their decorative effect is 
especially emphasised on the exterior surfaces of the 
Pre-Romanesque churches in reviving the bare wall 
surfaces. In that sense the shallow niches have their 
usual distribution on the surfaces of the church walls. 


On the western facade there is usually a larger semi- 
circular arch with its primary function as relief, but also 
involving a decorative role because inside such a large 
niche all other facade elements are formed. Sometimes, 
inside that arch, one more slightly narrower shallow 
niche appears at both entrance sides. 


On the lateral walls the shallow niches are lined up in 
a specific rhythm, and their number depends on the 
length of the church. They almost regularly occur on 
the eastern wall on both sides of the apsis, encompass- 
ing three exterior apsidal walls (in the typical variant of 
the exterior rectangular facade form prevailing in the 
typology of the Dalmatian Pre-Romanesque period). 
In that case, one wider or three smaller niches appear 
on the eastern apsidal wall, depending on the church 
dimensions. 


If the lateral walls of the church were articulated with 
shallow niches, then the exterior wall surfaces of the 
dome were usually articulated in the same manner, re- 
gardless of the dome formation, which can be incorpo- 
rated in the cylindrical tambour or prismatic cube. 


Several examples from the Dalmatian Pre-Romanesque 
period unambiguously show the decorative nature of 


Figure 305: Cross section and plan of the church of St. John in 
Podaca with interior articulated by shallow and semi-circular 
niches (B. Bezić) 


shallow niches, whose purpose was to fill empty space 
for the same reason certain decorative elements fill the 
shallow relief ornamental compositions in the interlac- 
ing ribbon pattern due to the “fear of empty space“ 
(horror vacui). 


In the church of St. Michael the shallow niches were 
in places lined up in two rows by height, and a similar 
case were found on the southern facade of the church of 
St. George in Kaštel Stari. An even more indicative item 
of evidence confirming that the shallow niches occur 
due to the “fear of empty space“ is found in the church 
of St. John the Baptist on Lopud. There the first shallow 
niche on both lateral walls was “elbow-shaped“, that 
is to say, with narrower lower and wider higher part. 
We interpreted that as an improvisation during con- 
struction, after the builder realised that there would be 
too much empty space, hence he extended the niches 
in their higher zone on both walls.“ The eastern niche 
on the southern wall of the church of St. Michael in Pa- 


7% T. Marasović (1994b), 24. 


kljena on Šipan was formed in a similar manner only in 
the higher zone of the wall, because the inferior zone 
was inaccessible as a result of a natural terrain. In the 
same church on the eastern apsidal wall the niche was 
also formed only in the superior zone, but because the 
inferior zone was filled by a window opening. 


Semi-circular_niches formed only in the interior of 
Early Medieval churches constitute a further stage of 
the articulation of their wall surfaces. Some of them, 
indented into the eastern wall laterally from the apsis, 
might have had a liturgical role and some others in- 
side the laity area (St. Donatus in Zadar) could have 
functioned as seats. However, their role in terms of the 
articulation of wall surfaces remains, especially in the 
case when that type of niches occurs at the middle of 
the shallow niche intensifying thus the architectural ar- 
ticulation of lateral walls. 


Shallow rectangular and narrow semi-circular niches 
were assumed in Pre-Romanesque architecture as Late 
Antiquity and Early Christian (Early Byzantine) herit- 
age, which complemented the Early Medieval archi- 
tecture on the territory of Dalmatia. Niches were one 
of the manners of architectural composition of wall 
surfaces in the Diocletian's Palace in Split, for instance 
on the facade side of the three mainland entrances in 
both variants (rectangular and semi-circular). In addi- 
tion to their function of articulating the walls, the semi- 
circular niches could form the architectural frame with 
sculptures which were not preserved there in situ. In 
Early Christina architecture the shallow niches in the 
mausoleum of Galla Placidia in Ravenna articulated 
the exterior wall surfaces in the same manner as in oth- 
er examples of Pre-Romanesque churches in Dalmatia. 
On the Orthodox Baptistery in Ravenna, the shallow 
niches end in a double arch at the top, and that artic- 
ulation motif was repeated in some Pre-Romanesque 
churches in Dalmatia from the later phase of the Early 
Middle Ages (St. Peter in Omiš, St. Nicholas the Greek 
on Lopud). On Dalmatian territory the doubling of 
arches of the niches is a characteristic of the transition 
to a Romanesque articulation. 


A further step in that direction is the multiplication of 
arches, as in the case with the “Sigurata“ church in Du- 
brovnik. Further multiplication of arches eliminated the 
lesenes, therefore the final stage in that development is 
the continuous set of small arcades in the period of the 
Early and particularly High Romanesque period. 


The semi-circular niches in the church interior are 
found on the territory of Dalmatia in the Early Byzan- 
tine example of the church in Gradina (St. Mary?) in 
Solin, where they extend in a continuous row on the 
lateral walls. In the most famous Carolingian central- 
plan building, the church of St. Trinity (St. Donatus) in 
Zadar, the same tendency of a more formative process- 
ing of wall surfaces continued, and in the later exam- 
ples the semi-circular niches appeared as additional el- 
ements of articulation in the symmetrical composition 
of individual wall segments of longitudinal churches. 
Shallow niches in the interior in some places were 
additionally articulated with a deeper semi-circular 
niche, and only exceptionally (St. John in Podaca) with 
two niches. 


Cornices 


Cornices were found even in the most modestly 
equipped Pre-Romanesque churches in Dalmatia, usu- 
ally inside the apsis, at a location where the flat wall 
transitions into a semi-calotte vault. Stone cornices are 
very simple, without decorations, with an occasional 
slightly inclined or rounded profile. 


The impost cornice of a simpler inclined profile origi- 
nated from the first phase of the church of St. Trinity 
(St. Donatus) in Zadar, which flows around the entire 


Figure 306: Cornices and imposts: a) St. Trinity in Zadar 
(P. Vežić), b) St. Trinity in Split 


circular perimeter of the rotunda. The cornice, made 
from stone slabs of simpler profile, was found between 
the wooden beams — the tie beams covering the exterior 
circular corridor. The consoles installed to support the 
wooden loft construction are found in the same church. 


Vault bowls (paterae) 


Circular vault bowls, named paterae according to the 
namesake ancient sacred vases used in pagan sacrifice 
rites,/"* were preserved in a substantial number in the 
Early Medieval Dalmatia, and they belong among the 
earliest hitherto known examples in European medi- 
eval ecclesiastical architecture.?* 


Figure 307: Cross section of the church of St. Donatus in Zadar 
with marked position of paterae 


Figure 308: Patera in the vault in front of the apsis in the church 
of St. Donatus 


75 According to Glossaire de termes techniques, Zodiaque, Milan 
1999. 
7% T, Marasović (2003), 113 ss. 


Figure 309: a) Cross sections (P. Vežić) and photos 
(b, c) of paterae in the church of St. Donatus 


The function of the stone vault bowls in the Early Me- 
dieval churches in Dalmatia is dual. Usually placed 
at the vault crown, the paterae as the central stone of 
the vault, dome or semi-calotte of the apses, decorate 
the interior, but some of them were also used to fasten 
hanging lamps. 


757_P. Vežić (2000d), 116. 


Figure 310: Paterae in the church of St. Trinity in Split 


In the Early Medieval architecture of Dalmatia the old- 
est, most numerous and artistically elaborated exam- 
ples of vault bowls were preserved in the church of St. 
Trinity (Donatus) in Zadar,?7 where eleven paterae are 
still installed in the barrel vault of the ground floor cir- 
cular corridor around the central area. One of them is 
located in the axis of the western entrance, and one in 
the axis of the central apsis. One patera was installed in 
front of each lateral apsis, while the others are arranged 
in rows in the vault of the circular corridor, usually in 
front of the semi-circular niches. 


Figure 311: Paterae from the churches in Pridraga and Kašić 


Paterae in St. Donatus are stone perforated cups with 
cylindrical handles installed in the vault under which 
the calotte of the cup was turned face down. The re- 
mains of the iron hooks at the middle of the paterae 
confirm that they served as lamp hangers, besides their 
decorative function. 


The fragments which remained at the middle of the 
calotte vault of the three apses in the same church con- 
firm that the paterae were located there, which, how- 
ever, were not preserved, so that the church contained 
a total of at least fourteen of them_.7 All preserved pat- 
erae have on the exterior surfaces of their stone calottes 
a shallow relief decoration in places formed by a three- 
strand climbing plant with ivy leaves and a stylised 
bird, and in some places by a holy tree motif under the 
arcade, and in other places by lily flowers or at least a 
serrated superior border. 


From the decoration, similar to the decoration of stone 
consoles, we could conclude that the paterae belonged 
to the first phase of the church construction from the 


758 Ibid. 

7% According to the opinion of P. Vežić (2002d), 116. 
797. Marasović, T. Marasović, M. Marasović (1971), 5. 
71 S. Gunjača (1963), 56, T. XL, 55. 
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Slika 312: Patera in the vault of St. Martin 
(St. Barbara) in Trogir 


middle or second half of the 8" century and they were 


installed into the reconstructed church from the begin- 
ning of the 9 century as well.7? 


Paterae were a characteristic element of the interior of 
some other Early Medieval central-plan buildings in 
Dalmatia, as is confirmed by the findings in three six- 
conch churches. 


They remained in situ in the church of St. Trinity in 
Split, which is the only hitherto preserved building 
with vaults and roof (reconstructed in 1972), where 
the vault bowls, although damaged, are discernible in 
the crown of three conches: east, southeast and west.7% 
A fragment of the stone bowl of the northwest apsis 
was found during research, and traces of paterae were 
found in the crown of the northeast apsidal calotte. We 
can assume that in the vault crown of the central dome 
there was a central patera, which was not preserved, 
hence the dome was reconstructed without that ele- 
ment. 


Paterae from the church of St. Trinity were formed like 
stone chalices with a cylindrical handle embedded in 
the vault and a semi-calotte cup without decorations 
and perforations. They are dated, as the church itself, 
back to the end of the 8" century.?" 


The findings of the fragments of stone bowls during 
research into the church of St. Michael in Pridraga, as 
well those on Mastirine in Kašić, built in the 9" century 
confirm that paterae are a characteristic decorative ele- 
ment on the vaults of six-conch churches. A fragment 
of patera with a narrower handle and wider calotte, 
hence of a form very similar to paterae from the church 
of St. Trinity in Split, was found during the excavation 
of the church of St. Michael in Pridraga and probably 
belonged to the vaults of the central apsis."* A patera 
whose fragment was found in the excavation of the six- 
conch church in Kašić has a similar form.7$ 


Figure 313: Patera from the church of St. Mary in Biskupija 


Stone vault bowls are not characteristic only of the 
central-plan buildings, as shown by their appearance 
in the Early Medieval longitudinal churches. Owing to 
the high level of preservation of the church of St. Mar- 
tin (St. Barbara) in Trogir, three paterae are still visible 
in its vaults.“ Two paterae are still located on the ap- 
sidal vault of that church, and one on the vault of the 
first trave (above the sanctuary). They were formed by 
concentric circles, which had a tightened rope or chain 
at the centre used for hanging lamps. They were po- 
sitioned eccentrically with respect to the centre of the 
vault, hence in this case their basic function is to illu- 
minate the presbytery where the liturgy is conducted. 
All paterae belong to the second construction phase 
of the 11" century church, but it is not excluded that 
they originated from the earlier phase (10" century?) 
and were reused during the construction of the new 
vault. The most artistically interesting patera from the 
Pre-Romanesque inventory in Dalmatia originated 
from the church of St. Mary in Biskupija, which was 
preserved only in its foundations, but in the excava- 
tion of its site (Crkvina) more than a hundred decorat- 
ed fragments were found of different parts of liturgi- 
cal furnishings, attesting to the rich equipment of the 
interior in some phases of its development from the 
8" to the 11" century.Z% They include a patera found 
in smaller fragments successfully joined together and 
reconstructed in the Museum of Croatian Archaeologi- 


cal Monuments. In earlier literature, that bowl was in- 
terpreted as a perforated recipient for embedding the 
metal stoup, and only recently was it recognised as a 
vault patera from the 9" century church.7* The perfo- 
rated calotte consisted of four palm tree branches with 
connecting spread leaves, transforming at the bottom 
into a three-strand circular border. 


The patera formed as a simple stone cup was found 
among the ruins of the destroyed Pre-Romanesque 
church on Kapitul in Knin, which dates back to the 
10" century. A decorative rosette with radial petals 
achieved a stylised sun motif. 


Vault vases 


The embedding of amphorae or similar ceramic vases 
provided a characteristic appearance to the vault con- 
structions of some Early Medieval churches in Dal- 
matia.“ Unlike the known examples of Roman, Early 
Christian and Early Byzantine architecture, where the 
ceramic bowls were used exclusively as a light con- 
struction material suitable for vault construction, in 
which they were covered with plaster or some other 
coating material and, as a result thereof, invisible in the 
final appearance of the church interior,7# in some Early 
Medieval churches in Dalmatia the amphorae were 
embedded on precisely determined locations with 
designed gaps. They remained visible on the surface, 
with their opening always turned towards the church 
interior, which, besides their decorative function, indi- 
cates the basic purpose of their embedding in the vault, 
which was to intensify the church space acoustics. 


The best preserved examples of ceramic bowls in situ 
were discovered in two Elaphite churches which be- 
long to the characteristic South Dalmatian domed type. 
In the church of St. John the Baptist on Lopud, which 
can be dated back to the 11" century, as the major- 
ity of buildings of the same South Dalmatian architec- 
tural type, the vases were embedded at the level of the 
beginning of the lateral walls vaults and in the apsis. 
Facing the church interior, those ceramic vases were 
regularly distributed, two in each vault trave. On the 
beginning of the apsidal semi-calotte vault, five vases 
were embedded of the same form and size, with their 
openings facing the church interior. 


7 Church has hitherto been the most thoroughly examined by R. Bužančić (19954), 241 ss. 


"5 A, Milošević (20024), where detailed bibliography was listed. 


7% T. Burić: Svodna patera, prva polovina 9. stoljeća, HiK, IL 208; T. Milošević (2002), 16. 
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Figure 314: Church of St. John the Baptist on Lopud; cross 
section of the original appearance (according to T. Marasović) 
with vault vases 
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Figure 315: Interior of the church of St. John 
the Baptist on Lopud 


A very similar arrangement of ceramic vases was 
found during research into the church of St. Nicholas 
the Greek on Lopud, where some vases similarly ar- 
ranged and formed as those in the church of St. John 
the Baptist were found.7" Vases were also found in the 
church of St. John in Šilovo Selo on Šipan, which were 
subsequently covered by Romanesque frescos, in the 
church of St. Michael in Pakljena on the same island, 
and in the church of St. Nicholas on Koločep. 


In the church of St. Pancras on the island of Mljet, 
which belongs to a different type of aisleless building 
with a two-trave interior division, the remains of ce- 
ramic bowls embedded in the vault were also found.77? 


The rotunda in the village of Ošlje north of Ston is the 
only hitherto known Pre-Romanesque central-plan 
church in the South Dalmatian area, built around 
the 10" century with ceramic vases embedded in the 
vaults. The church, however, did not preserve its 
vaults, but fragments of the Byzantine type of ampho- 
rae were found among the ruins, which were probably 
embedded at the beginning of conch vaults or perhaps 
the central dome, in the same manner as in the afore- 
mentioned churches on the Elaphite islands.77? 


Ceramic vases were discovered in one Pre-Roman- 
esque rotunda in the North Dalmatian insular area. 
In the preserved eastern half of the original dome of 
the church of St. Mary in Mali Iž from the 9 century 
there are two ceramic bowls with an opening facing 
the church interior, hence they are associated for a rea- 
son with the previously described acoustic vases in the 
Elaphite area.7“ 


On some longitudinal buildings of the Central Dalma- 
tian area amphorae were also found in situ. In the Early 
Christian church of St. George in the cove on the is- 
land of Vis whose vault construction was added in the 
Early Middle Ages (probably in the 11'" century), an in 
situ amphora was found, embedded in the vault with 
an interior-facing opening. The imprint of another am- 
phora was found at the opposite southern side of the 
vault, hence its replica was made and embedded in the 
church during reconstruction.7? 


7% J.and T. Marasović, unpublished research on Lopud. 

7B. Gušić/C. Fisković (1958), 73-74. 

72 According to information provided by I. Žile, the archaeologist 
who examined the church. 


Figure 316: Amphora embedded in the vault of the church of 
St. John in Šilovo Selo on Šipan 


3 P Vežić (20020), 222, 226. 
74. Petricioli (1996), 18. 
751. Vojnović (1999), 6-9. 
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Figure 317: Amphora in the vault of the church of 
St. Michael in Pakljena on Šipan 


Figure 318: Fragments of amphora from the rotunda in the 
village of Ošlje near Ston 


The church of St. Martin (St. Barbara) in Trogir is in- 
teresting not only for the research of vault paterae, but 
for its amphorae as well, which were examined dur- 
ing extensive recent research.“ The amphorae are 
discernible in all four vault bays, including the trave 
surmounted by the bell tower. One of each amphora, 
horizontally placed in the direction of the horizontal 
axis of the church, is located by each corner of the trave, 
with the opening and two handles facing the church 
interior and only the opening remained visible, while 
the rest was covered with plaster. The reconstruction of 
amphorae, executed in conformity with the preserved 
fragments, showed the similarity of the discovered vas- 
es with the Byzantine examples used until the 12 cen- 
tury.77 A series of amphorae were vertically embedded 


75 R. Bužančić (19964), vault plan. 
77 Ibid. 
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Figure 319: Vault in the church of St. Martha (St. Barbara) in 
Trogir: a) apsis and first trave with paterae, b) second trave at 
the bottom of the bell tower where the amphorae were found 


in the vault crown along the horizontal axis with their 
openings facing the church interior, and with removed 
bottoms because they would go beyond the vault thick- 
ness and obstruct the placement of the roof cover. 


Bowls embedded in Early Medieval churches in Dal- 
matia have different forms and sizes, and the major- 
ity belong to the Byzantine type of amphorae with two 
handles. Their appearance is associated with the medi- 
eval custom of embedding amphorae or other ceramic 
bowls in vaults, facing the church interior in order to 
intensify acoustics, which was inherited from the Ro- 
man era (echea).7? 


Figure 323: Acroteria from the cathedral in Zadar 


S aaiiće š: 


Figure 321: Research of the vault of the church of St. Martin in 
Trogir; discovered amphorae (according to R. Bužančić) 


Acroteria 


Acroterion, as the final architectural element, deco- 
rated the roofs of some Early Medieval buildings. In 
Early Medieval architecture of Dalmatia, a significant 
number of complete acroteria or their fragments were 
found, but only rare churches were preserved with the 
original integral roof, hence with the destruction of the 
roof or a change in the original form of the church, ac- 
roterion was the first decorative element to disappear. 


Figure 322: Restored amphora from the church of St. Martin 
in Trogir 779 T. Marasović (2003), 118 ss. 


Preserved examples of fragments belong to the ruins 
where the remains of acroterion were discovered only 
by archaeological excavations. 


During the reconstruction of the church of St. Nicholas 
in Veli Varoš in Split, the original acroterion of the Early 
Medieval church was found. It has a conical form, dec- 
orated with a series of stylised leaves entwining it from 
the bottom to the top. 


The research of the church of St. Isadore in Split re- 
vealed two damaged acroteria, which were perhaps lo- 
cated at the facade and rear pediment of the gable roof 
of that church. 


A slender acroterion found in the courtyard of the ca- 
thedral in Zadar is the most formatively articulated 
acroterion. It is entwined by three rows of palmettes 
bending at the top, and the acroterion was perforated 
at the place of their contact. 


Acroteria above the roofs of the ciborium are discussed 
in a separate chapter on liturgical furnishing. 


Openings 
Door 
Position 


In the Early Medieval churches of Dalmatia, the en- 
trance was generally at the middle of the western 
facade. The majority of church buildings have only one 
door on the western side, but in some churches other 
doors appear, besides the western entrance, usually at 
the southern facade near the east part of the church. 
The use of the second entrance achieves faster and 
more direct communication towards the sanctuary, 
enabling circular circulation during procession, which 
were very common in medieval liturgy. 


Two doors are characteristic of longitudinal type of 
churches, found also in central-plan buildings, for ex- 
ample, in the church of St. Trinity in Split, where all 
three conches functioning as apses belong to the pres- 
bytery. In addition to the main entrance in the western 
conch, the side entrance was realised in the southwest 
conch. 


It is understandable that the exceptionally rare two- 
floor churches like St. Anastasia on Puntamika in Zadar 
have two entrances, each on its respective level, whose 
entrance into the inferior crypt was at the ground floor 
level, and the stairway was used to access the lower 


7? P Vežić: Zadar, crkva sv. Donata, HiK, IL, 158-159. 


Figure 324: Position of the entrance in the original church 
of St. Trinity (St. Donatus) in Zadar (P. Vežić) 


crypt area. The same distribution of entrances was 
found in the church of St. John the Baptist near Pusterla 
Gate in Zadar. 


The first Early Carolingian rotunda of St. Trinity in Za- 
dar was approached from three entrances; the main en- 
trance was on the western side opposite the sanctuary, 
while one of each door was found immediately by the 
lateral apses. The position of those openings divides 
the circular perimeter of the rotunda in three parts, dis- 
tributed on the edges of the equilateral triangle. The 
position of the doors and the existence of three apses 
symbolically reflect the church titular — St. Trinity.?? 


Forms and integral components 


Only in rare Early Medieval churches in Dalmatia, as in 
the church of St. John the Baptist in Zadar, is there an 
entirely preserved door frame, although it is now in the 
museum, and not in situ. 


The whole of the door in the Early Medieval in Dalma- 
tia consists of: sill, monolithic or masonry jambs, lintel, 
very often semi-circular lunette above the architrave 
and, exceptionally, a rare triangular pediment, in plac- 
es with sculpturally dressed consoles. 


In some places, the entrance opening was formed from 
a monolith monument by the use of ancient parts. This 
was the case with the church of St. Michael, as we have 
already mentioned, near Dol on the island of Brač, 
where an ancient sarcophagus with removed bottom 
was used at the place of the entrance, hence the rocks 


of the stone coffin were used for the entire door frame, 
that is to say, sill, jambs and lintel. Above the door a 
semi-circular lunette was added, and the inferior part 
was “monumentalised“ by a console protruding semi- 
circular arch with a pediment. 


Nominally, the integral components of the door are 
nonetheless separate elements. 


The Sill is usually a thicker monolith slab with a high- 
er anterior part against which double wooden wings 
on the wider versions, or a single wing on a narrower 
door, were pressed. The elevated external part of the 
sill shows that the wings were opened towards the in- 
terior. 


The jambs were nominally well-carved monoliths, 
which in some cases consisted of two larger pieces. In 
the majority of Pre-Romanesque buildings the entranc- 
es do not have special jambs and are frames with the 
usual rustically built wall, as all other surfaces in the 
church. 


We often find earlier spolia incorporated in the Early 
Medieval jambs. Besides the aforementioned sarcopha- 
gus used as the entire door frame of the small church 
on Brač, fragments and parts of some earlier buildings 
were used in other Pre-Romanesque churches in Dal- 
matia. 


The Lintel of the Early Medieval churches consisted of a 
carved stone beam, cut at the edges for better ties with 
the jambs. 


We rarely encounter the type of mildly triangular lin- 
tel like pediment, which is shown by the church of St. 
Lawrence in Zadar in the Early Romanesque period. 
The same type existed in the Pre-Romanesque period 
as well, perhaps in Dalmatia, and the most famous Is- 
trian example is the Carolingian architrave from the 
cathedral of St. Mary in Pula, dated back to 857, whose 
decorative and artistic dressing reflects Early Christian 
iconography. 


The decorative dressing of Early Medieval lintels is 
nominally on the anterior surface, where an inscrip- 
tion, one or more crosses, and surface interlacing rib- 
bon patterns are usually found. The lower surfaces of 
lintels were rarely dressed (an example is to be found 
in the church of the Holy Cross in Nin). 


Above the entrance of the Early Medieval churches of 
Dalmatia there is nominally a lunette. This predomi- 
nantly constructional element, built to function as 
a relieving arch above the architrave, and relatively 
modestly decorated in the Pre-Romanesque and Early 


Figure 325: Door lintels: St. Martin in Split, Holy Cross in Nin, 
St. Lawrence in Zadar 


Romanesque period, became an element of architec- 
tural facade emphasis. The semi-circular lunette frame 
was dressed in the Pre-Romanesque period in the same 
manner as the wall structure by elongated ashlar rub- 
ble. 


In late Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque 
churches, the semi-circular lunette frame consisted of 
well-carved arch segments. In the lunette between the 
architrave and the semi-circular arch there is usually 
a wall fill, with masonry built in the same manner as 
the entire church, sometimes slightly indented with 
respect to the facade surface and plastered when the 
church exterior was covered in plaster. 


The decorative dressing of the lunette is extremely 
rare, but an example is still preserved in Škaljari in the 
Bay of Kotor. There, on the church of Our Lady of the 
Snows, a monolith lunette has been preserved which 
originally belonged to a hitherto unknown Early Medi- 
eval church. The emphasised semi-circular frame was 
filled with a three-strand braid, with two crosses at the 
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Figure 326: Western door of the church of St. Trinity 
(St. Donatus) in Zadar (P. Vežić) 


central semi-circular bay under the arcades surmount- 
ed by a stylised peacock. 


In later Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque 
churches predominantly from the 11" century, en- 
trance pediments appear above the door characterized 
by a triangular apex and inferior semi-circular arch. 
Pediments were masonry built, as was the rest of the 
church, and covered in plaster. In places they are very 
shallow and many of them rustically deformed, for ex- 
ample, in the churches of St. George near Kaštel Stari, 
and St. Nicholas near Selca on Brač. In one example of a 
more regularly masonry-built Early Romanesque Ben- 
edictine church, there are well-dressed pediments with 
a lioness figure, which are preserved on the church of 
St. Nicholas in Veli Varoš in Split. 
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Figure 327: Interior side of southwest door of the church 
of St. Trinity in Split 
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Figure 328: Dual door to the upper floor of the church of 
St. Trinity (Donatus) in Zadar 
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Figure 329: Pediments above the doors of the churches: 


a) St. George in Kaštel Stari, b) St. Michael above Dol on Brač, c) St. Nicholas near Selca on Brač 
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Figure 330: Door of the church of St. Martin in Trogir 


The original Early Medieval door wings were not pre- 
served in any part of Early Medieval architecture of 
Dalmatia. 


Indentations which were preserved on the upper 
surfaces of the sill or lower surface of the lintel show 
whether the door was double-winged, which was 
nominally the case in the majority of buildings, or sin- 
gle-winged, characteristic of small churches or on the 
southern door of some buildings, for example, the lat- 
eral wall of the church of St. Nicholas in Split. 


Dual entrances like the large bifores on the upper level 
of the church of St. Trinity (Donatus) in Zadar rarely 
appear in Pre-Romanesque Dalmatia. 


Window openings 
Position 


The position, number and dimensions of _ window 
openings to the Early Medieval churches in Dalmatia 
depended on the size of the building. Small Pre-Ro- 
manesque and Early Romanesque churches were al- 
most always windowless. For the penetration of light 


into their interior, only a small widow opening in the 
apsis sufficed, as well as the open door and in some 
places a small window above the door or on one or two 
lateral walls. That was the case with the longitudinal 
churches, but also with small central-plan buildings 
such as the church of St. Trinity in Split, where in each 
of the three conches in the eastern half of the church, 
which can be considered apses, one window opening 
was found. Those openings were not placed radially 
with respect to the centre of the church, which would 
be expected from a pronouncedly radial ground plan 
and spatial design, characteristic of that architectural 
type, but rather follow the orientation of the ideal east- 
ward direction. 


The rarely preserved Early Medieval bell towers or pre- 
served drawings of destroyed bell towers show a well- 
established arrangement of windows. At the top of the 
bell tower, immediately under the roof, there was one 
bifore on each side. Under the bifore, there were small 
window openings, usually only on the western facade, 
as in the church of St. Saviour in Cetina. 


Form 


The windows of the Pre-Romanesque and Early Ro- 
manesque churches in Dalmatia had different forms; 
they ranged from minuscule square, circular or cruci- 
form openings, or smaller or larger monofores, arched 
with a semi-circular lintel, to dual windows (bifores) 
and extremely infrequently preserved triple openings 
(trifores). 


Square openings, very simple in construction, formed 
with four simple monolithic frames, rarely occur in the 
Pre-Romanesque Dalmatia. 


Cruciform openings of very small dimensions did not 
function in the capacity of windows, but of ventilation, 
and their form reflected Christian symbolism. Charac- 
teristic examples were found in the apses of the church 
of St. Donatus in Zadar, but also in smaller central-plan 
buildings such as the church of St. Chrysogonus on the 
island of Krk, where a cruciform opening is located 
above the entrance and two cruciform openings on the 
conch, the inferior with a longer hasta facing down and 
the superior positioned in the opposite direction. 


Monofores, arched with a semi-circular lintel, vary 
from minuscule openings in small churches to larger 
windows in more spacious basilicas. They are found 
either without the monolithic frames (sills, frame and 
arch) or with them. In the examples without monolithic 


Figure 331: Cruciform openings on apses of the church of 
St. Trinity in Zadar 


frames, windows were formed with a wall, which was 
built with the usual rustic technique or ashlar rubble, 
that also served to form the semi-circular arch opening. 


In some examples from the Carolingian period, the 
semi-circular arch of the relief opening above the win- 
dows is wider than the opening itself, hence in that 
case the windows are formed in a sort of a “mush- 
room“ type, best preserved on the church of St. Trinity 
in Zadar and St. Saviour in Cetina. 


Bifores are characteristic dual openings of the Pre-Ro- 
manesque and Early Romanesque churches bell tow- 
ers (St. Saviour in Cetina, St. Theodor and St. John the 
Baptist in Split), and are located on the facades of larger 
basilicas or in some places on smaller churches, for ex- 
ample St. Andrew in Vrgada on the namesake island, 
where the facade dual window was found in situ. The 
post is a square monolith with an impost on the top, 
where a cross was engraved, as well as on the post. 
Figure 332: “Mushroom“ type of monofore on the church of 
St. Trinity (Donatus) in Zadar 
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Figure 333: Facade and cross section of the bifore on the church 
of St. Andrew in Vrgada (according to M. Domijan) 


Figure 334: Trifore columns from the church of St. Mary in Biskupija 
(MCAM) 


The post with a polygonal or circular section at the 
middle was usually monolithically carved together 
with the capital, and an inlay (impost) often appears as 
a transitional element between the wall and the narrow 
capital. 


Trifores are extremely rare as the type of openings on 
the Early Medieval churches in Dalmatia, and are not 


Figure 335: Window transennae: a) Zadar, cathedral sacristy, b) St. Andrew on Čiovo in Trogir, 
c) St. Martin in Split, d) St. Michael in Brnaze 


found in situ. The remains of a trifore from the church 
of St. Mary in Biskupija, probably from the vwestwork 
facade dated back to the 9'" century, are exhibited in 
the Museum of Croatian Archaeological Monuments. 
Two polygonal section posts, monolithically carved 
together with the bases and stylised capitals, carry 
two imposts whose superior surface width reveals the 
thickness of the wall. 


Window parts 


A significant number of Pre-Romanesque windows in 
Dalmatia were known by their parts found during re- 
search. They include: 


window sills, monolithically carved, window frames, also 
monoliths in those churches where the lateral sides of 
widow openings were not masonry built, and, more 
rarely, widow lintels which is due to the fact that the ma- 
jority of Pre-Romanesque openings were masonry built 
with a semi-circular arch. 


Predominantly monolithic posts with capitals or im- 
posts have been preserved from bifores and trifores. 


The windows were closed with perforated stone slabs 
(transennae), the majority of which were formed as 
were the window openings, with a superior semi-cir- 
cular arch. Rectangular transenna rarely appeared (an 
example is St. Martin above the northern gate of the 
Diocletian's Palace in Split). 


The design of window transennae bars differed across 
the Pre-Romanesque churches in Dalmatia; we usu- 
ally encounter a diagonal bar found in the transennae 
from the church of St. Michael in Brnaze near Sinj. The 
drawing of circles often appears, either in the form of a 
simple slab perforated with circles as in the case of the 
church of St. Elias on Lopud, or in the form of circles 
constituting an entirely perforated bar as seen in the 
church of St. Martin in Split or a complex drawing of 
concentric circles intersecting with diagonal strips as 
preserved on the window of the southern wall of the 
sacristy next to the cathedral in Zadar. 


In the church of St. Elias on Lopud, where the stone 
transennae with circular openings remained, debris of 
thin glass was found tightened with connective mix- 
ture. 


7. Liturgical furnishing 


The most numerous sculptural remains of Early Me- 
dieval churches in Dalmatia belong to liturgical stone 
furnishings, mostly altar rails which divided the laity 
area from the presbytery , and a few altars and altar 
ciboria, ambos, lecterns, baptising basins, and baptis- 
tery ciboria. In the research of just one Early Croatian 
archaeological site, Crkvina in Biskupija, more than 
one hundred decorated fragments were found, which 
belonged to the altar rail and other elements of liturgi- 
cal installations from various Early Medieval phases of 
the church of St. Mary. In many other Early Medieval 
buildings in Dalmatia, including those from Antiquity 
and the Early Christian period, which were furnished 
with stone furnishings in the Pre-Romanesque period, 
many fragments of liturgical installations were found. 
Among them, include the two most important bishop's 
churches of that period: the cathedrals in Split and Za- 
dar. 


The finding of a considerable number of stone parts 
and fragments arises from the fact that during several 
centuries of the Early Medieval period there were vari- 
ous occasions for churches to renew their furnishing, 
whose stylistic characteristics enable clear chronologi- 
cal distinctions between specific stages of development. 


Altar 


Remains or traces of the altar have been discovered 
in about twenty Early Medieval sites in Dalmatia. In 
many places, the indentations of altar columns or ma- 
sonry pylons remains in the pavement, as well as sev- 
eral preserved parts of the altar, such as the mensa or 
column (stipes) which supported it. The basic types of 
Early Medieval altars in Dalmatia derive from different 
forms of stipes. 


Altar with one circular or rectangular column 


A round column (the stipes) functioning as mensa sup- 
port of the Pre-Romanesque altar was preserved in 
about ten Early Medieval churches. 


On the column of the destroyed church of St. Benedict 
in Split a square indentation remained with a profiled 
edging where the reliquary was placed, covered with a 
mensa. During a recent discovery of the foundations of 
the church and the restoration of its walls, the restored 
stipes was replaced in its original position. 


The remains of the stipes and mensa were found in 
the church of St. Nicholas in Split, where a replica was 


made, which functions as the altar today, while the pre- 
served original remains are exhibited in the church. 


The best preserved example of an altar with rectangu- 
lar monolithic stipes originates from the church of St. 
Saviour in Cetina. It consists of the fragments of a post 
which were reconstructed into the original form, and 
the fragments of a mensa, sufficiently preserved for the 
reconstruction of the original appearance of the altar as 
a whole. The anterior surface of the post is filled with 
a cross, which had shorter horizontal legs due to a nar- 
row surface, decorated with a three-strand braid, and 
with the oculus in the centre of the legs. The upper sur- 
face of the mensa has a shallowly protruding exterior 
edge, with a profile separated from the lower rectangu- 
lar central surface. There is a rectangular indentation in 
the centre, where the reliquary was placed. 


According to a variant proposal of the researchers 
(Milošević / Peković), the altar mensa was supported 
by two parallel stipites, connected with a wooden bar 
which served for hanging a fabric antependium. 


In the church of St. Saviour on the hill Spas near Knin, 
a square mensa was preserved with an engraved cross 
on the upper surface and with a shallow square inden- 
tation on the lower surface, which depicts the form and 
side of a rectangular stipes. 


The fragments of a mensa with a protruded edge were 
found in the church of St. Michael in Pridraga near 
Novigrad. 


A monolithic rectangular stipes with an engraved cross 
on the lateral side was preserved in situ in the church 
of St. Martin (St. Barbara) in Trogir. The ancient spolia 
was used for the stipes, shortened on one side so it can 
be used as part of the Early Medieval altar. The cross 
was engraved on the stipes laterally. The builders of the 
church of St. Andrew on Čiovo acted in the same man- 
ner when they used an ancient stone block as the stipes, 
on which earlier decorations were discernible. 


In the church of St. Nicholas in Povljana on the island 
of Pag, a coarsely carved stone mensa was horizontally 
placed on a regularly carved column with incised edg- 
es, which was subsequently covered with a wall. There 
was also an indentation (sepulchrum) for a reliquary 
from the original church, which was later replaced 
with a Late Antiquity lead box. 


A stipes with a profiled anterior side and indentation 
on the superior surface was found in the Early Medi- 
eval church of the unknown titular in Dolac near Osor 
on the island of Cres. 


The Pre-Romanesque type of altar with a monolithic 
stipes is a continuance of the Early Christian tradition, 
as is shown by a cross on the post of the church of St. 
Martin in Split, which was probably used during the 
Early Medieval phase of development of that building. 


In the church of St. Vitus near Dol on the island of Brač, 
part of an Early Christian bifore was used as the stipes, 
which consisted of a central pylon and two semi-col- 
umns carved in a unique monolithic block. 


Indentations in the pavement of the church of St. Mary 
in Trogir show that both types of stipes were used in 
that church, circular and square. 


Altar as masonry block 


The second type is an altar with a rectangular masonry 
block as the foot of the mensa. It is found in some small 
Early Medieval churches on Brač. 


Altar with lateral slabs 


A more complex type is constituted by those altars with 
slabs enclosed by corner posts, above which the mensa 
was located. That type was preserved in the basilica of 
St. Bartholomew on Kapitul in Knin, where an inter- 
lacing ribbon pattern corner post was found, together 
with two fragments, which most likely comprise lateral 
plutei. 


Altar with perforated plutei 


Perforated plutei which enclosed the altar originated 
from the church of St. Peter the Great in Dubrovnik. 
One of the slabs has been entirely preserved, while the 
frame laths remain from the second slab, as well as part 
of the central perforated structure, whereas only frag- 
ments were preserved from the other slabs.7 


Altar grave 


The remains of a Pre-Romanesque altar grave (confes- 
sio) were preserved in the church of the Mother of God 
(Small church) in Novalja on the island of Pag (today in 
they are in the Stomorica collection). It is comprised of 
a perforated slab in the form of a triangular pediment, 
and decorated with hooks, with a central rosette and 
inscription which reveals that it is a part of the altar 
covering the altar grave (fenestrella confessionis).7! 


#0 For perforated plutei cfr. Peković 2010, 158-168. 
781. V. Delonga (1996), 322. 


Figure 336: Altars of Pre-Romanesque churches in Dalmatia: a) St. Bartholomew on Kapitul in Knin, b) St. Martin in Trogir, 
c) St. Saviour in Cetina, d) St. Saviour in Knin, e) St. Benedict in Split 


Altar ciborium 


Ciboria have hitherto been discovered in about thirty 
Early Medieval churches in Dalmatia. The remains of 
ciboria from the different styles of the Pre-Romanesque 
and Early Romanesque periods have been found, and 
in ten cases the remains have been sufficient to enable 
museological reconstruction. These examples are ex- 
hibited in the Early Medieval collections in Split and 
Zadar, as in the case for the ciborium from Rab. 


The parts of ciboria predominantly originate from the 
cathedrals of Dalmatian littoral cities, but some of them 
have been found in other settlements, for example in 
the church of St. Martha in Bijaći, St. Mary in Biskupija, 
which was the cathedral of the Croatian bishop, St. Pe- 
ter in Dubrovnik, and St. Peter and Moses in Solin, the 
crowning basilica of King Zvonimir. 


The appearance of the altar ciborium generally occurs 
in churches of larger dimensions and points to their 
greater significance with respect to smaller aisleless 
churches where there was no place to set up the neces- 
sary construction above the altar. 


Unlike the baptismal ciboria, which, in the majority of 
preserved remains of the baptisteries, belonged to the 
hexagonal type, the altar ciboria are quadrilateral and 
consist of four columns supporting the basket. 


In terms of roof construction, there are two basic types 
of Early Medieval ciboria in Dalmatia: 


* Those ciboria with a pyramidal roof 


* Those ciboria with pediments (and thus roofless) 


Ciboria with a pyramidal roof 


The majority of discovered ciboria remains belongs to 
the type whose sides (baskets) were surmounted by a 
pyramidal roof. 


The columns of the ciborium are circular monoliths, 
leaned against the bases and surmounted by decorated 
capitals. The square monoliths, found in the church of 
St. Peter in Dubrovnik, are exceptionally rare. 


The sides of the pyramidal ciborium are formed with 
monolithic slabs, opened on the inferior sides by a 
semi-circular arch opening, and decorated with the in- 
terlacing ribbon pattern according to the standardised 
distribution of interlacing ribbon motifs, occasionally 
with inscriptions. 


Figure 337: Quadrilateral ciborium from the church of 
St. Mary in Biskupija 
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Figure 338: Hexagonal ciborium from the cathedral in Rab 
(M. Domijan) 


The roof consists of triangular slabs, usually smooth or, 
exceptionally, formed with a relief motif squamae, as in 
the case of the ciborium in the church of St. Mary in 
Biskupija from the last quarter of the 11" century. On 
that ciborium, the edges between the sides of the ci- 
borium and between its roof surfaces are emphasised. 


The apex of the ciborium was decorated by the acro- 
teria preserved (entirely or in fragments) in about ten 
Early Dalmatian churches.7? 


Early Medieval altar ciboria are present in the period 
between the beginning of the 9" and the end of the 11" 
century, and some preserved examples, such as the side 
of the ciborium from the cathedral in Split, show that 
the same form continued in the Romanesque period of 
the 12" century. 


The inscription on the ciborium from the Pre-Roman- 
esque phase of the cathedral of St. Tryphon in Kotor 
precisely determines the day, month and year (13 Jan- 
uary 809) when the church was consecrated, hence its 
stone furnishing was made accordingly. 


The ciborium basket from the earliest phase of the 
church of St. Chrysogonus in Zadar has been dated 
back to the 9" century by its decorative traits. 


782. For comparative corpus see ]. Belošević (1993), 200-214, (1997), 
31 ss. 
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The most decorated Early Medieval ciborium was dis- 
covered in an excavation of the church of St. Mary in 
Biskupija, restored by the recomposition of original 
and reconstructed parts in the Museum of Croatian 
Archaeological Monuments in Split, and dated back to 
the Early Romanesque period, that is to say, the second 
half of the 11" century. 


Across the three-century time span, the development 
of ciboria was increasingly oriented towards decora- 
tion rather than form, as is also seen on other parts of 
the liturgical furnishing. 


Peković interpreted the remains of a smaller basket 
in the church of St. Peter the Great as part of a small 
ciborium above the altar mensa, like the well-known 
example from the church of St. Giorgio in Valpolicella. 
He assumed that the remains found in Pustijerna in 
Dubrovnik also belong to the same type and he simi- 
larly explained the small ciborium from the church of 
St. Bartholomew in Galovac. The remains or traces of a 
pyramidal roof were not detected on that special vari- 
ant which includes the large and the small ciboria from 
the church of St. Peter the Great in Dubrovnik, hence 
it is assumed that the said ciboria were not covered.?? 


Ciboria with pediments 


Recently, the second type of altar ciborium has been 
identified among the corpus material in Dalmatia, 
known in Early Medieval Europe. It was recognised 
on two pediments in the church of St. Martha in Bijaći, 
where the author established that they could not be- 
long to the altar rail because they were not tied to the 
beams on the sides. Therefore, by comparing them to a 
well-preserved pediment from Cortona dated back to 
the period of Charlemagne, the author attributed them 
to the altar ciborium.* Similar characteristics are de- 
tected on a fragment found in the church of St. Peter 
the Old in Zadar, which also belonged to the altar ci- 
borium.?* 


The ciborium with pediments also continued its devel- 
opment in Dalmatia in the Late Middle Ages, when in 
the first half of the 15" century Bonino from Milan and 
George of Dalmatia made the most opulent examples 
of that type of altar ciborium for the cathedral in Split. 


Apsidal cathedra 


The stone bishop“s throne is a characteristic part of ca- 
thedral furnishing from the Early Christian period on- 
wards. The throne was usually positioned at the mid- 


dle of the apsis, and in places it is the integral part of 
the semi-circular, sometimes even the multi-step clergy 
stall (synthronon). 


Apsidal cathedrae from the Pre-Romanesque period 
were rare in Early Medieval European art, which makes 
the exceptionally preserved bishop's throne from the 
Carolingian period of the Euphrasian basilica in Poreč 
even more significant.“ 


Figure 339: Examples of Early Medieval altar ciboria baskets: 
a) St. Tryphon in Kotor, b) St. Chrysogonus in Zadar, 
c) The ciborium of proconsul Gregorius in Zadar 
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#  Ž, Peković (2011), 152-153. 

784 T. Marasović (2006), 33 ss, fig. 1-3. 

75 A similar conclusion, regardless of the author's research, was 
reached by P. Vežić, who confirmed to the author his attribution 
of that fragment to the altar ciborium. 

7%]. Matejčić, Poreč, biskupska katedra, HiK, II, 58-59. 


Figure 340: Conceptual reconstruction of the ciborium with 
pediments from the church of St. Martha in Bijaći (T. Marasović) 


It was carved from a monolithic lime block without 
the backrest, because it was originally embedded in 
the semi-circular apsidal wall. The lateral sides were 
inclined from the outside like two raking cornices one 
behind the other and decorated with hooks, and the su- 
perior surfaces were rounded for the armrest. The an- 
terior opening of the seat is framed by the three-strand 
braid above which there are engraved crosses. 


It originates probably from the earlier Carolinian pe- 
riod (8 century), and it is important in serving as a 
research pattern for the existence of possible Pre-Ro- 
manesque cathedrae in Dalmatia. 


One of those apsidal cathedrae was assumed to have 
been found among the fragments from the church of 
St. Mary in Biskupija, where two lateral pilasters deco- 
rated on the anterior and exterior side were found. 


The appearance of an apsidal cathedra in that church is 
understandable given the meaning of the church as the 
Croatian bishop's cathedral. 


Figure 341: Altar ciboria pediments: St. Martha in Bijaći and 
St. Peter in Zadar 


Altar rail 


The barrier delimiting the presbytery from the laity 
area is the most significant part of the interior of the 
Pre-Romanesque churches in Dalmatia and Europe in 
general.?7 


Among more than three hundred Early Medieval 
churches in Dalmatia built between the 7% and the 
11" century and analysed in the corpus of Early Me- 
dieval architecture (volumes 2-4 of this edition), over 
two hundred and fifty of them (around 80%) preserve 
traces or remains of the altar rail. In the majority of the 
analysed churches, parts of the altar rail are the most 
significant remains because in many cases the architec- 
ture has scarcely been preserved, as in the church of St. 
Michael on Koločep, or is even utterly unknown, hence 
the furnishing fragments are sometimes the only proof 
of the existence of an Early Medieval church. 


Preserved altar rails, that is to say, their parts, are also 
significant for research into Pre-Romanesque churches, 


77. T. Marasović (2007), 101-120. 


Figure 342: Remains of the Pre-Romanesque apsidal cathedra 
from the church of St. Mary in Biskupija 


Figure 343: Pre-Romanesque apsidal cathedra in Poreč 


as they sometimes depict different phases of develop- 
ment and partition.?* 


The entirely preserved altar rail in situ in the small 
church of St. Martin in Split is an exceptional occur- 


7% T, Burić (1997b), 57 ss. 

7% Ž. Peković/D. Brajnov /D. Violić (2005), 1-10. 

7% Lj. Karaman (1963a), 97-103. 

71 Ž. Rapanić (1987), tb. XXVI. 

72 1. Petricioli (1980a), 113 ss. 

7 1. Petricioli (1960). 

74 N. Jakšić (1960), 27 ss, (1981), 21 ss, (1984b), 243-252, (1986), 
(1995), 141-150, (2002), 111-121. 

75 T, Burić (1992b), 207 ss, (1993), 177 ss. 

7 M. Jurković (1985), 183 ss. 

77. V. Delonga (1996). 


rence, hence the knowledge of that furnishing is fur- 
ther understood by study of the numerous parts and 
fragments and conceptual or museum reconstructions 
of other rails, such as one from the basilica in Koljani 
near Vrlika, which is now in the Museum of Croatian 
Archaeological Monuments, or one from the church of 
St. Michael on Koločep.?* In some restored Early Medi- 
eval churches like St. George on the cape of Marjan or 
St. Nicholas in Split, altar rail replicas have been placed 
at the original locations made according to authentic 
parts and fragments. 


It is, hence, understandable that the altar rails have 
drawn the majority of attention from researchers who 
have predominantly dealt with their origin and form 
(Karaman, Rapanić,?') and built a chronological 


overall basis of the development of art from that pe- 
riod on them (Petricioli??), identified stone masonry 
workshops (Petricioli,? Jakšić,?* Burić,?* Jurković,?*), 
or constructed a corpus of Early Medieval epigraphics 
(Delonga??). 


Figure 344: High altar rail from Koljani, reconstructed in the 
Museum of Croatian Archaeological monuments in Split 


Figure 345: Pluteus and pilaster of the low altar rail from the 
cathedral of St. Pelagius in Istrian Novigrad 


CHURCHES 


Figure 346: Low altar rails, replica in the church of St. George 
on the cape of Marjan in Split 


Figure 347: Anterior side of the altar rail pediment 
Name from the old church of St. Peter on Lučac in Split 


In the Croatian historical-artistic terminology for the 
liturgical furnishing that delimits the sanctuary from 
the laity area, two names are widely used: altar rail or 
altar partition. Since the term partition in Croatian ar- 
chitectural terminology usually denotes a wall which 
entirely divides (partitions) two areas, the term altar 
rail seems more suitable in describing its function of 
delimiting the presbytery from the rest of the church 
area, especially taking into account that the rail (unlike 
the partition) does not interrupt the visual connection 
of two adjacent areas. 


The monument which undoubtedly confirms the origi- 
nal name of that part of liturgical furnishing in the 
Early Middle Ages originates from the Early Croatian 
heritage. The pediment with a characteristic decorative 
composition on the anterior side was found in the 118 
century church of St. Peter on Lučac in Split, which was 
destroyed in the 19" century.?? 


It has the following inscription on the back: 


+ EGO PETRVS NEPVTVS FECIT CANCELLV(m), 


It describes the artist's name (Petrus Neputus)** and 


dla , a Fi 348: Posterior side of the altar rail pediment 
the original name for the altar rail, cancellum (Lat. rail). zad poen osr nakog doe 


from the church of St. Peter on Lučac in Split 
with engraved name of the master 


75 M. FIćche-Morgues et al. (1992), 246-247, tb. V, 1. 
"%  Interpreting the inscription, Ž. Rapanić (1982c) considered Petrus Neputus the name of the stone-mason, whereas N. Jakšić (1993) belie- 
ved that only Petrus is the name, and Neputus the designation of the master“s kinship with the donors. 
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Position 


In the Early Christian and Early Medieval period dif- 
ferent altar rails appear with respect to their position 
and form.“ 


With respect to their position in the church, in the Early 
Middle Ages there is predominantly the type of cancel- 
lum whose straight line delimited the presbytery from 
the laity area. In the Early Medieval churches of Dalma- 
tia the chorus rail rarely appeared, which delimited the 
bema (schola cantorum) by protruding into the middle 
nave towards the laity area, as in the case of the Early 
Romanesque basilica of St. Peter in Draga on Rab.*'' The 
most famous well-preserved bema from the Caroling- 
ian period is preserved in the Early Christian church of 
St. Sabina on Aventino in Rome.* The Early Medieval 
bema can be assumed to have existed in larger Dalma- 
tian churches of predominantly Early Christian origin 
which maintained continuity into the Pre-Romanesque 
period, as is shown by the plutei in the cathedrals in 
Split and Zadar. A low rail divided the presbytery from 
the laity area in the church of St. George on the cape of 
Marjan in Split, where only the remains of the left plu- 
teus were found in situ. A reconstructed replica of the 
entire altar rail was made according to those remains 
and installed during the church's reconstruction.5? 


In the majority of central-plan poly-conch buildings, 
the altar rail was placed at the middle of the church, as 
in the church of St. Trinity in Split, where all three east- 
ern conches functioned as apses and belonged to the 
presbytery, while all three western conches belonged 
to the laity area.*“ Similar conclusions were reached by 
analysing other six-conch buildings (the church of St. 
Michael in Brnaze near Sinj and in Pridraga, the church 
in Kašić, St. Mary in Trogir).** 


Particularly due to their position between the laity 
area and the presbytery, Early Medieval altar rails have 
great significance in the church interior. As a result, 
they were the most suitable place for the inscriptions 
which provided basic information about the church, 
titular, sponsor and construction organiser, and some- 
times about the master himself. 


% Ž, Rapanić (1987), tb. XXVI. 

* M. Domjan (2001), 24, N. Jakšić (1983), 207. 

* C.L. Ragghianti (1968), 773-774. 

83.3, Marasović/T. Marasović/M. Marasović (1996) 
0], Marasović/T. Marasović/M. Marasović (1971), 19. 
%5 T, Marasović (1994), 58, P. Vežić (19914). 
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Forms 


In Early Medieval Dalmatia the incomparably greatest 
number of altar rails belonged to the high type with 
entablature, but in a certain number of churches, es- 
pecially those dated earlier, the low type of cancellum 
has also been detected, which was characteristic of the 
Early Christian period. 


Low rails 


Rails without entablature are to be recognised among 
museum corpus material for the pilaster which does 
not carry a post, but has a special decorative ending 
in the form of a ball, as in the case of the cathedral of 
St. Pelagius in Novigrad, Istria.** In smaller aisleless 
churches the plutei were placed without lateral pilas- 
ters, but in this case the edging decoration followed the 
usual pilaster decoration, as, for instance, in the church 
of St. George on the cape of Marjan in Split. The church 
of St. Peter on Velji Vrh on Šipan includes low plastered 
plutei.?" 


In the rails of broader and multi-aisled churches the 
plutei were interpolated by pilasters. Plutei from the 
cathedrals in Split and Zadar (in the earliest phase) be- 
longed to the low rail type as well. 


High rails 


In the majority of the Early Medieval churches in Dal- 
matia, the presbytery was divided from the laity area 
by a high rail with beams and a pediment or an arch. Beams 
with arches on altar rails were characteristic of the Pre- 
Romanesque churches as well, which is confirmed not 
only by the preserved remains, but by the descriptions 
of authors from that time. Beams and arches (trabes cum 
arcuibos) were explicitly mentioned in descriptions of 
the church of St. Riquier in Centula, and the descrip- 
tion of altar rails in some 9" century churches recorded 
their circular form (“cancellos arcusque per gyrom“, 
“columnas cum marmoribus desuper in gyro sculptis 
decoravit").50 


*%* M. Jurković: Novigrad, katedrala sv. Pelagija, HiK, 1, Split 2000, 42-54. 


o 


0. Ž, Peković (2008), 118. 
% Lj. Karaman (19634), 99. 
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The Early Christian type of the high altar rail with en- 
tablature without the pediment or arch was not com- 
mon in Early Medieval Dalmatia. 


In aisleless churches, a simpler form of cancellum was 
implemented with one pediment above the central en- 
trance; in three-aisled churches (or three-apsidal cen- 
tral-plan buildings) there were usually three entrances 
into the sanctuary area, each covered with a pediment 
(or an arch). The original appearance of the complex 
three-entrance altar rail in the Early Romanesque 
three-aisled basilica of St. Peter and Moses in Solin was 
proposed by E. Dyggve.** On another aforementioned 
example the entrances were surmounted by triangu- 
lar pediments. In the central-plan churches, such as 
St. Trinity in Split, the entrances were arched by three 
semi-circular arches.*'“ In some places, only the central 
entrance was surmounted by a triangular pediment, 
while the arches were located above the entrances to 
the lateral aisles, as proposed by Jakšić for the Early 
Medieval church of St. Martha in Bijaći.*" (Fig. 103) 


Altar rail parts 


Corpus material in Croatian museums provides plenty 
of data concerning the basic parts of the Pre-Roman- 
esque altar rail, which include bases, plutei, pilasters 
and posts with capitals, beams, pediments or arches 
and the cross at the top. 


Pedestals (bases) 


In many Early Medieval churches in Dalmatia where 
the altar rail has not been preserved or only some frag- 
ments remain, the original existence and position are 
confirmed by the preserved base (pedestal). In the ma- 
jority of analysed churches the pedestal consists of a 
step delimiting the inferior laity area (guadratum populi) 
from the elevated presbytery area. The indentations, 
which in many cases show the position of the pluteus 
and pilaster, that is to say, the span of the presbytery 
entrance, confirm that the step indeed functioned as 
the altar rail pedestal. 


Figure 349: High altar rails with one and three entrances: 
a) St. Michael on Koločep (Peković), b) St. Peter in Dubrovnik 
(Peković), c) St. Peter and Moses in Solin (Dyggve) 


*% E, Dyggve (1957), 238. Some authors contest Dyggve's reconstruction of the altar rail in Zvonimir's crowning basilica in Solin because 
some of its plutei (today in the baptistery of Split) have been attributed to the liturgical furnishing of the cathedral in Split. Cfr. T. Maraso- 


vić (1997c), 17. 
80 3, Marasović/T. Marasović /M. Marasović (1971), 8. 
5 N, Jakšić (2004b), 267. 


Plutei 


As monolithic slabs, the Pre-Romanesque plutei were 
decorated with interlacing ribbon pattern as a univer- 
sal artistic articulation of that period, and usually pro- 
filed with an emphasised lath at the top. 


Plutei, as all other parts of the rail, were in general ar- 
tistically dressed only on the exterior side of the pres- 
bytery, facing towards the laity. 


An exceptional occurrence of a transenna is from the 
church of St. Mary in Biskupija, which was perforated 
and dressed on the exterior and interior side, that is to 
say, facing towards the laity area and the sanctuary. 
The question, however, remains if the transenna be- 
longed to some type of low presbytery rail, or if it was, 
in fact, a window transenna which is correctly assumed 
today.*? 


The fragments of perforated plutei which might have 
belonged to the altar rail originate from the church of 
St. Peter in Dubrovnik. 


Pilasters, columns and capitals 


On the altar rails of multi-aisled churches, the pilasters 
are connective elements between the plutei, and, on the 
rails of aisleless churches, they are border elements at 
the presbytery entrance. With respect to the elongated 
proportions of the pilasters, interlacing ribbon pattern 
was designed in a vertical set of usual motifs with cross- 
linked strips and intertwined circles. The pilasters sup- 
port circular or polygonal columns which were predom- 
inantly monolithically carved, usually together with 
the capitals from a single stone (or marble) block. In the 
small church of St. Martin above the northern gate of the 
Diocletian's Palace pluteus laths, pilasters, columns and 
capitals were carved from the same monolithic stone. It 
isa unique example where the stone pluteus surface was 
probably substituted by some kind of fabrics. 


Altar rail capitals follow the usual typical monodi- 
mensionally dressed capitals of the Pre-Romanesque 
or Early Romanesque, and in the sense of a decorative 
concept they actually do not differ from the capitals of 
constructional colonnades, altars, ciboria or openings. 


On low altar rails, the pilasters could not carry the col- 
umns. The superior pilaster ending was characterised 


by a semi-ball, as seen in the aforementioned church of 
St. Pelagius in Novigrad or a decorative composition 
with a cross at the top, as in the case of plutei from the 
Archaeological Museum in Split, and originating from 
the cathedral and the church of St. Lawrence on Pazdi- 
grad in Split. 


Beams (architraves) 


On highaltar rails, beams encompassed the entire width 
of the church between both lateral walls, and they were 
supported by columns in the middle. In addition to the 
decoration in the upper zone, the beams in general had 
an engraved inscription in the inferior zone, which in 
rare circumstances (for example Gadua's inscription in 
Split) encompasses the inferior beam surface.“ 


Pediments and arches 


In the majority of hitherto known altar rails, at the cen- 
tre of entablature there is a triangular pediment with a 
semi-circular arch on the inferior side of the triangle. In 
fewer church interiors the entrance was surmounted by 
a semi-circular arch instead of the pediment, predomi- 
nantly in central-plan churches. The appearance of the 
arch instead of a triangular pediment can be explained 
by a tendency towards the harmonisation of that part 
of liturgical furnishing, which is the most highlighted, 
with the overall circular emphasis of the church interior. 
The substation of pediments with arches characterises 
the earlier Pre-Romanesque period, and continues the 
tradition of the Early Christian cancella of that type, as 
demonstrated by the rail from the chapel Prosdocimo 
in the church of S. Giustina in Padua, dated back to the 
5" century! In some other Early Medieval European 
regions the semi-circular arches of the rails also appear, 
as in the case of the Spanish region Asturias from the 
Carolingian period (for example, S. Cristina di Lena), 


In Early Medieval Istria this feature can be found in a 
combination of the pediment and arch in the central 
part of the entablature. This combination is, however, 
as yet unknown in the territory of Dalmatia. 


In Dalmatia, the type of entablature with arches is char- 
acteristic primarily of the six-conch churches (St. Trin- 
ity in Split, St. Michael in Brnaze, one church in Trogir), 


*2 Interpretation of the transenna functioning as a window is represented by A. Milošević (2002), 16. 


*15 M. P FIćche-Morgues/P. Chevalier /A. Piteša (1992), 283, 1, 9 and 10. 


54 V, Delonga, arhitrav oltarne ograde, HiK, IL 143. 
85, L. Ragghianti (1968), 79. 
516. X. Barral i Altet (1997), 206-207. 


Figure 350: Forms of the central high altar rail: a) arch from 
Kaštel Sućurac, b) pediment from Šopot, c) rounded pediment 
from the Archaelogical Museum in Pula 


but, as in Istria, it also occurs in longitudinal churches. 
The Dalmatian and Istrian examples of this type of can- 
cellum are dated back to the Carolingian period from 
the second half of the 8# to the end of the 9" century, 
hence their appearance follows the earlier Pre-Roman- 
esque period. 


The hitherto known examples of altar rail arches on 
the territory of Dalmatia originate from the churches 
of St. Trinity in Split,“ St. Mary on Poljud,** an un- 
known church in Kaštel Sućurac)? St. Martha (St. John) 
in Bijaći, St. Michael of Ivernić in Malo polje near Tro- 
gir St. Maurus on Čiovo near Trogir?! St. Michael 
in Brnaze near Sinj,** St. Lawrence in Donje Polje near 
Šibenik, St. Trinity (St. Donatus) in Zadar,“ St. Mary 
in Pađene,** St. Martin in Lepuri,** and Crkvine in Ga- 
lovac.?“ 


However, in the morphology of Early Medieval liturgi- 
cal furnishing in Europe, and especially Dalmatia, the 
type of altar rail with triangular pediments prevails, 
whose forms vary from equilateral triangles or even 
some obtuse-angled examples, to those examples with 
extremely acute angles. Comparative analysis of the 
preserved pediments shows that the obtuse-angled, 
equilateral or even slightly acute-angled triangles are 
characteristic of the Carolingian period to the end of 
the 9" century, and extremely acute-angled pediments 
belong to the 111" century. 


In fact, following the triangular pediments of altar rails 
from the Carolingian period in Croatia with respect to 
the degree of acuteness of their edges, we detect that 
the angles of those edges become gradually more acute 
with the passing from the earlier into the later phase of 
the Carolingian period. 


87. J, Marasović /T. Marasović / M. Marasović (1996), note 22. 

5 D, Matetić (2002), 280. The church originates from the first qu- 
arter of the 11" century, hence the altar rail with a semi-circular 
arch, if it belongs to that church, would be the latest dated exam- 
ple of that type in the Croatian Pre-Romanesque period. The 
viewpoint was presented that the fragments from that church 
belong to the adjacent church of St. Trinity; cfr. N. Jakšić (2004b), 
279-282. 

*> An assumption was presented that the arch originally belonged 
to the cathedral in Split and that it ended up in Kaštel Sućurac 
from there; cfr. HiK, IL, 133. 

2 HK, II, 146; N. Jakšić (2004b), 280-282, the arch is linked to the 
church of St. Mary in Trogir. 

#1 HiK, IL 170-171. 

#22 V. Delonga (1996), 50-52. 

823 0.0, 147. 

% P Vežić (2002), 118. 

#5. V, Delonga (1996), 219-222. 

*  HiK, 11 288. 

#7 V. Delonga (1996), 184. 


Figure 351: Altar rail arches: a) chapel of S. Prosdocimo in the church of S. Giustina in Padua, b) St. Lawrence in Šijana (Istria), 
c) St. Trinity (St. Donatus) in Zadar, d) St. Trinity in Split, e) St. Michael of Ivernić in Malo polje near Trogir, 
f) St. Maurus in Žedno on Čiovo, g) St. Martha (St. John) in Bijaći, h) St. Martin in Lepuri 


The pediment from the church of St. Sophia in Dvigrad, 
Istria, although only preserved as a fragment of the 
central part, shows a pronounced obtuse angle (118*), 
and is dated back to the end of the 8" or the beginning 
of the 9" century. Next there are pediments like the 
one in the church of St. Mary the Great near Bale (85*), 


whose early dating to the end of the 8'" century is con- 
firmed by the use of an astragal from the still present 
ancient decorative repertoire. However, two pediments 
from Šopot and Ždrapanj, dated back to the last quar- 
ter of the 9% century show approximately the same an- 
gles (around 85%) in the formation of the apex of the 


2B. Marušić, Kompleks bazilike sv. Sofije u Dvigradu, Histria archeologica, Pula, 2/ 1992. 


pediment triangle.** Considerably more obtuse than 
the angles of the equilateral triangle are the pediments 
from the group of reliefs to which the rail of the cathe- 
dral in Trogir belongs (82*), the pediment in the Trogir 
City Museum (82), in Biskupija (80*), in St. Martha in 
Bijaći (78%), in Otres (76%), in Bol on Brač (75%), which 
are predominantly dated back to the beginning of the 
9 century.“ Some pediments whose inscriptions with 
the names of Croatian rulers dated them back to the 
end of the 9" century (excluding the aforementioned 
examples from Šopot and Ždrapanj), like the second 
pediment from Šopot (75%) or the church of St. Cecilia 
in Biskupija (66"), approximated the angle characteris- 
tic of equilateral triangles. The pediment whose sides 
are identical with the equilateral triangle in whihc the 
angle at the apex of the pediment amounts to 60* origi- 
nates from the end of the 9" or the beginning of the 
10'" century, as is confirmed by an inscription of Duke 
Muncimir." 


If we compare the aforementioned pediments from the 
Carolingian period to the pediments from the Post- 
Carolingian period of the 11" century, and especially 
to those from the end of the century, which belonged to 
the Early Romanesque churches, we will see that the de- 
velopment of the Pre-Romanesque period and further 
evolution of the same form in the Early Romanesque 
period, makes the angles of triangular pediments sig- 
nificantly more acute. There are, certainly, exceptions 
in that period as well, because making the pediment 
more or less acute-angled depends on the tendency of 
the stonemason master. The pediment from the church 
of St. Theodor (Our Lady of the Bell Tower) in Split, 
dated to around the end of the penultimate decade of 
the 11" century by the name of Furmin (Firmin), the 
prior of Split,** shows at the triangle apex still a rela- 
tively gentle angle of 75". However, a pediment from 
Koločep ascribed to the same workshop, shows an 
extremely acute angle (55%), characteristic of the end of 


#2 V, Delonga (1996), 166, 252. 


the 11" century. Other dated pediments from the same 
period also belong to the group of monuments with tri- 
angle apices characterised by an acute angle between 
67* and 45%. These include the altar rail pediment from 
Zvonimir's crowning basilica in Solin from the end of 
the third quarter of the 11" century (67%), a pediment 
with the figure of the Mother of God from Crkvina in 
Biskupija, dated back to the third quarter of the 11" 
century**“ (60%), a pediment with the figure of Christ on 
Sustipan from the end of the 11" century? (56%), the 
pediment from the church of St. Nicholas in Split, prob- 
ably from the very end of the 11'" or the beginning of 
the 12 century (50%) and the second pediment from 
the church of St. Peter in Split (today in the lapidarium 
of the Museum of Croatian Archaeological Monuments 
in Split), also from the end of the 11" century (45). 


The fact that earlier dated pediments were formed with 
a milder angle at the triangle apex, and the later ones 
with a more acute angle is no coincidence, hence we 
can interpret this occurrence by a certain tendency to- 
wards verticality, which is achieved through the matu- 
ration of style from the Late antiquity across the earlier 
Pre-Romanesque period at the beginning of the Early 
Middle Ages to the Romanesque period at its end. 


This is corroborated by two Late Antiquity examples 
of pediment formation with an arch on Croatian terri- 
tory. The first is the Protiron on Peristyle of Diocletian's 
Palace in Split (at the very beginning of the 4'" century) 
with the extremely obtuse-angled triangle apex of 130“. 
The figure of the Good Shepherd on the sarcophagus 
in Solin (today in the Archaeological Museum in Split), 
also from the beginning of the 4" century, was framed 
with a slightly more acute-angled pediment (120*), and 
surmounted by an arch. 


At the beginning of the Early Middle Ages somewhat 
more acute triangular apex angles appear, as seen not 


% Dating based on the Carolingian catalogue (HiK, II) and the catalogue published by V. Delonga (1996). 


#1. V. Delonga (1996), 118-119, tb. LII; the exception in that sense is the pediment from Kula Atlagić, which originally belonged to the Early 
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Medieval church in the village of Tihlić. The pediment from that church whose name on the inscription, Budimerius, is identified with the 
name of the court prefect, that is to say, the prefect of the principality from the era of Duke Muncimir, shows an extremely acute angle at 
the top (55%), which is usually the characteristic of later pediments from the end of the 11" century. 

J. Belamarić (19916); Ž. Rapanić (1997b), 327 ss. 

I. Petricioli (1994), 287-292. 

V. Delonga (1996), 64. 

N. Jakšić (1986) claimed that the pediment originated from Knin and was subsequently translocated to Sustipan. 

T. Marasović (1994), 210-216. 

T. Marasović (2007). As an example of an extremely acute angle pediment, we had previously mentioned the pediment from the church of 
the Holy Spirit in Split, because the exhibit was thus listed in the MCAM catalogue. The research of A. Piteša (2007), 112-117, shows that 
the said pediment originated from the church of St. Peter on Lučac in Split. 

N. Cambi (2002), 256. 


c) St. Sebastian (Trogir City Museum) 


f) St. Cecilia in Biskupija 


Figure 352: Altar rail pediments from the Carolingian period: 
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Figure 353: 11" century altar rail pediments: a) St. Peter and 
Moses in Solin, b) St. Michael on Koločep, c) St. Stephen on 
Sustipan, d) St. Mary in Biskupija, e) St. Theodor (Our Lady of 
the Bell Tower) in Split, #) St. Nicholas in Split 


only in the aforementioned altar rail pediments from 
the Carolingian period in Croatia, but also in the for- 
mation of the ciborium pediment. Besides the charac- 
teristic type of Pre-Romanesque ciboria, formed with 
flat sides and covered with a pyramidal roof, another 
type of ciborium with a pediment developed in the 
Early Middle Ages, the most famous example being 
from the church of St. Vincent from Cortona, dated by 
the inscription from Charlemagne's periodš* (105). 


The maturation of the Pre-Romanesque style, and indi- 
cation of the Early Romanesque period, involves a great 
stress placed on verticality, which was reflected on the 
pediments through the formation of triangular shapes 
with more acute angles. For the sake of comparison 
with 11" century pediments in the territory of Croatia, 
we can again mention the examples of ciboria with 
pediments from Italy, where the pediment angles were 
considerably more acute, as seen in the most famous 
example of ciborium from the Milan church of S. Am- 
brogio, where the triangle apex angle was considerably 
more acute (93*) with respect to Carolingian examples. 


The Croatian examples, hence, clearly show that the 
gradual verticality resulted from the development of 
forms from the Late Antiquity Protiron of Diocletian's 
Palace from the beginning of the 4" century to the pedi- 
ment in the church of St. Peter in Split from the end of 
the 11" century whose triangle apex angle was reduced 
by no less than 85. 


The aforementioned comparisons with ancient exam- 
ples are necessary for consideration of the origin of the 
arched pediment as an architectural motif. Ć. Truhelka 
pointed to the Diocletian Palace Protiron from Split as 
the model for the formation of Early Croatian pedi- 
ments/“ and his opinion was adopted by Karaman, 
with certain reservations, whose thesis of the ancient 
origin of the motif is not only limited to Diocletian's 
Palace in Split, but to the wider area of development of 
imperial ancient architecture, characterized by the ap- 
pearance of the “Syrian pediment“.*' We believe that 
the comparison with the example from Split is appro- 
priate, not only for the similarity of forms but the func- 
tion as well, considering that the arched pediment on 
the Protiron marks the entrance to the emperor“s apart- 
ment, in the same manner that the motif marked the 
entrance to the sanctuary of the Temple of God in the 
Early Middle Ages. The aforementioned altar rail with 
an arch from the church of S. Giustina in Padua was 


Figure 354: Comparison of angles of triangular pediments from 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages: a) Diocletian“s Palace in Split, 
b) The pediment from the church of St. Peter in Split 


formed exactly as the Protiron in Split with the entabla- 
ture on four columns, however only with an arch, and 
without the triangular frame. 


With the development of the Pre-Romanesque and the 
Early Romanesque period, especially on the Croatian 
ground, and predominantly in Dalmatia, the arch un- 
der the triangular pediment became the prevailing type 
of altar rail. 


With the occurrence of the High Romanesque period, 
the high altar rail relinquished its position to the low 


#% Corpus della scultura altomedievale, IX La diocesi di Arezzo, Spoleto 1977, 114-116. 


#0 Ć, Truhelka (1931), 201. 
%1. Lj. Karaman (1963), 101-102. 


cancellum. The altar rail in the church of St. Nicholas 
in Split, installed in the second phase of development 
of that church around the beginning of the 12 centu- 
ry, is one of the last examples where the characteristic 
form of a high rail with a pediment was preserved, but 
even there the interlacing ribbon pattern was entirely 
replaced by the Romanesque moulding, in conformity 
with the new decorative expression of that High Medi- 
eval period. 


Cross above the pediment 


Only rare buildings preserved the cross above the pedi- 
ment as the final symbolic element in the overall can- 
cellum appearance. It surmounted the cancellum in the 
church of St. Saviour in Plavno near Knin, and in St. 
Michael in Brnaze near Sinj. The most exquisite ex- 
ample of a Early Medieval stone crucifix was found 
amongst the fragments in the cathedral of St. Mary in 
Biskupija,** for which there is no evidence that it was 
positioned at the top of the altar rail pediment, but such 
a possibility should not be excluded either. 


Figure 355: Cross from Biskupija 


Crypt stairway rail 


The particularity of the interior of the church of St. Pe- 
ter in Dubrovnik is the access to the crypt through a 
stairway from the middle nave. Such a design required 
the installation of the rail on the eastern side and lat- 
eral sides of the access stairway. Fragments of the rail 
decorated with shallow-relief interlacing ribbon pat- 
tern were discovered. 


#2 V. Delonga (1996), 71. 
55, Petricioli (1989), 25-40. 


Ambo 


Among the fragments of liturgical furnishing in the 
Early Medieval churches of Dalmatia, the pulpits have 
rarely been identified. It is not excluded that many 
smaller pieces among numerous discovered fragments 
decorated with interlacing ribbon pattern could belong 
to pulpits, but certain data on the Pre-Romanesque am- 
bos are confirmed by only several findings, recognised 
by their characteristic form of the stairway rail or para- 
pet composed of rounded slabs of the ambo “basket“. 


In Early Medieval Dalmatia, ambos are to be found 
from the 8# to the 11" century, and their remains were 
found among the furnishing fragments of cathedrals 
and some larger basilical buildings. 


Part of the ambo stairway rail is walled in the lunette of 
the church of St. Mary on Krk. Its inclined surface of the 
stairway rail is emphasised not only by the distribution 
of interlacing ribbons, but also by a decorative border 
with small perforated holes and framed with a circle. 
The ambo is dated back to the end of the 8 or the be- 
ginning of the 9" century. 


The ambo from the cathedral in Zadar is dated back to 
between the mid-8'" century and the beginning of the 
9 century, and was preserved in the remains of two 
rounded parapets. One of them was found in the em- 
bankment of the main cathedral apsis, and the other 
in the Late Medieval church of St. Michael on the is- 
land of Pašman, but the identical decoration indicates 
that it derives from the same pulpit.*“* The decoration 
consists of four square coffers in two and three rows, 
divided by strips filled with a two-strand braid. There 
are a crucifix, evangelist symbols and a peacock on one 
side, with Agnus Dei and various animal symbols on 
the other side. 


Four parts of the ambo found in the cathedral of St. 
Mary in Biskupija originate from the first half of the 
9 century. All parts belong to stairways: the stairway 
post decorated with interlacing ribbon circles on two 
sides, a flat slab of the same stairway decorated with 
intersecting circles, an inclined slab with the same 
motif and a border row of hooks, and a slab of a more 
steep part of the rail, decorated with a three-strand net 
and border hooks. 


Ambo railings were found in the basilica of St. Bar- 
tholomew in Knin, dated back to the third quarter of 
the 10" century by an inscription mentioning King 
Držislav. The slabs are rectangular, inclined at the bot- 
tom, decorated with intersecting three-strand circles 
and rhombi, and an inscription strip with the name of 
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Figure 356: Early Christian and Early Medieval pulpits: 
a) reconstruction of the ambo from Euphrasian basilica in 
Poreč (Chevalier), b) fragments of the ambo parapet from 

Guran near Vodnjan in Istria, c) fragments of the ambo 
parapet from the cathedral in Zadar, d) ambo stairway rail 
from Crkvina in Biskupija, e) slabs from Kapitul in Knin 


Duke(?) Svetoslav(?) and King Držislav fills their supe- 
rior border. 


The perforated slab from the cathedral in Split prob- 
ably belonged to the ambo from the late phase of the 
Early Middle Ages, perhaps from the end of the 118 
century. Besides the multi-strand circles intersected by 
diagonal strips, the Early Romanesque period is also 
indicated by a vine motif which follows the borders of 
the slab, and which functions as the ambo stairway rail. 


The central ambo slab from the second half of the 11the 
century in the church of St. Mary in Biskupija was filled 
by a frontally displayed eagle figure. 


The aforementioned example indicates that the form of 
the Early Medieval pulpits was not substantially differ- 
ent from the Early Christian ambos. They were made 
from a rounded parapet, and a double-sided stairway 
enclosed by inclined slabs. Even the decorative design 
with separated coffers was inherited from the Early 
Christian ambos. The Early Medieval trait of the afore- 
mentioned examples is the characteristic interlacing 
ribbon pattern, according to which we can follow the 
ornament development from the early to high Pre-Ro- 
manesque period, all the way to the Early Romanesque 
motifs at the end of the Early Middle Ages. 


Lectern 


The lectern (legile), a stone stand from which the litur- 
gical book was read during the liturgy, has been recog- 
nised among the parts and fragments of liturgical fur- 
nishing of the church of St. Cecilia in Biskupija. Above 
the square column, there was an inclined slab decorat- 
ed at its borders with a two-strand decorative motif. 


Figure 357: Lectern from Biskupija 


Stoup 


Holy water basins, which were usually placed near the 
entrance door of the church, preserved in situ or among 
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Figure 359: Stoup from the church of St. Mary in Biskupija 


archaeological museum collections, originate from dif- 
ferent periods of Early Medieval art. 


A four-foil horizontal section stoup was preserved in its 
original position next to the southern entrance of the 
cathedral in Split. Its decorative dressing associates the 
stoup with the southern door, which widely differing 
claims variously date between the second half of the 7% 
to 129 or even 13" century. Some of the motifs from that 
door, such as animal figures within circles and the deco- 
rative “pearl“ border, are present on the stoup as well. 


The dating of the stoup from the church of St. Mary 
in Biskupija, which today resides in the MCAM, and 
which was reconstructed from several fragments, was 
made with a higher degree of certainty. Its form is simi- 
lar to those capitals with a square opening on the su- 


Figure 360: Stoup from St. Cecilia in Biskupija 


perior side, a cylindrical corpus and flat posterior side 
which was leaned against the wall. 


The superior rectangular decorative field was filled 
with motifs of opposing volutes between fir branches, 
while the rounded part displays a braided net and styl- 
ised cymatium. 


A holy water basin, preserved in the circular bowl 
segment, was discovered among the remains of the 
destroyed Pre-Romanesque church of St. Bartholom- 
ew on Kapitul in Knin. It has no decorations, but an 
inscription is engraved on its border mentioning the 
monastery abbot. 


A baptismal basin from Galovac was formed as a post 
with an indented cruciform holy water shallow basin 
at the top. 


Baptismal basin 


The Early Middle Ages left incomparably fewer known 
baptismal basins than the Early Christian period, from 
which around fifty hitherto analysed basins originate. 
It is undoubtedly caused by the preservation of the ex- 
isting baptisteries in the Pre-Romanesque and Early 
Romanesque period, more than in the case of the Early 
Medieval continuity of the Early Christian basilicas. 
Such an example is found in the complex in Bijaći, 
where the Early Christian basilica was replaced with 
the smaller church of St. Martha. The baptistery with 
its cruciform basin was surmounted by the Pre-Roman- 
esque baptismal ciborium. 


Several fragments found in excavations complete the 
typology of Pre-Romanesque baptismal basins in Dal- 
matia. 


%4  Bayerischer Staatbibliothek, Miinchen, Cim 22053, fol. 16r. 


Early Medieval basins are much rarer, and in the High 
Middle Ages the baptism ceremony by immersion (per 
immersionem) gradually disappears with the appear- 
ance of christening by infusion (per infusionem). In early 
and high Pre-Romanesque period the continuity of 
the immersion ceremony is confirmed not only by the 
preserved baptismal basins from the Carolingian era, 
but also by the illuminated manuscripts, including one 
where the immersion baptismal ceremony was explic- 
itly illustrated by a miniature from Munich.“ 


The earlier ceremony was in some places also pre- 
served in the High Middle Ages, as i sshown by the 
baptismal basins in the two most significant Dalmatian 
archdioceses, Split and Zadar. In Split, as it appears, 
the cruciform baptismal basin was built as late as the 
13" century from the fragments of the Pre-Romanesque 
altar rail.#* In the baptistery in Zadar from the Early 
Christian period, the hexagonal baptismal basin from 
the 13" century confirms that the immersion ceremony 
was preserved longer there. 


The preserved well that was made for Duke Višeslav 
by the priest John at the beginning of the 9" century 
is one of the earliest Pre-Romanesque baptising basins. 
The well is a marble six-sided monolith, which slightly 
expands from the bottom, decorated with the astragal 
motif in the upper zone, with two posts on the edges 
of each of the six sides. The main motif on the ante- 
rior side is a cross filled with a three-strand braid and 
Figure 361: Baptism ceremony shown on the miniature from 


Munich (Bayerische Staatbibliothek) from the beginning 
of the 9"' century 
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*5 The dating of the medieval baptismal basin in the baptistery of Split is debatable. The hitherto generally accepted opinion that the baptising 
well was installed in the 12 century was questioned by the author (T. Marasović, 1997, c 54), who argued that the Pre-Romanesque slabs 
were brought to the baptistery only after the Pre-Romanesque furnishing would have been removed from the cathedral with the installation 
of the Romanesque choir seats in the 13" century. I. Fisković (2002a, 335 ss) insists on dating the baptising well back to the 12" century. 


Figure 362: Baptismal well of Duke Višeslav 


leaned against a cabled post. The largest surface of 
the well is filled with an inscription mentioning Duke 
Višeslav and the builder, priest John.%“* 


A basin from Kotor has been dated back to the be- 
ginning of the 9" century, and probably functioned 
as a baptismal basin in the cathedral of that time. It 
is formed like a rectangular chest decorated on both 
sides, which may link it to the dated ciborium from the 
period of the Byzantine emperors, Leo and Constantine 
(813-820). On the longer side there is a shallow relief 
display of the Eucharist symbolised by two peacocks 
drinking from a chalice, and the shorter side is deco- 
rated by the tree of life with a peacock and a lion. 


A finding from the church of St. Lawrence in Donje Polje 
near Šibenik confirms that the cubic basins functioned 
as baptismal wells. A cubic basin was discovered sur- 
mounted by a baptismal ciborium and decorated with 
geometric interlacing ribbon patterns, including one 
with rosettes inside the rectangular fields and a circle 
intersected with three-strand knots.ž7 


Among numerous fragments from the church of St. 
Mary on Crkvina in Biskupija, a rounded slab decorat- 
ed with the interlacing ribbon pattern was found, from 
which the remains of the cylindrical baptistery were 
recognised. On the superior strip, there are double in- 
tertwined three-strand knots, and the main motif of the 
decorative field was composed of a cross filled with a 
three-strand strip. 


The aforementioned examples show different forms of 
Pre-Romanesque baptismal wells in Dalmatia made in 
the period between the 9" and the 11" centuries. 


Figure 364: Baptismal well from the church of St. Lawrence in 
Grušine near Šibenik 


Figure 365: Fragment of a round baptismal well from the 
cathedral of St. Mary in Biskupija 


#6 V, Delonga (1996), 205-207, where the most important bibliography was listed. 


#7. Ž. Krnčević (1998, 23); N. Jakšić-Ž. Krnčević (1997), 91 ss. 


Baptismal ciboria 


In some Pre-Romanesque baptisteries, baptismal ba- 
sins were surmounted by baptismal ciboria. Their form 
and integral components do not differ from the afore- 
mentioned altar ciboria, but — unlike the quadrilateral 
construction above the altar — the ciboria surmounting 
the hexagonal baptismal wells were predominantly 
six-sided.** This is confirmed by famous examples 
from the Langobardian and Carolingian period in Italy. 
The six-sided ciborium which is still located in the ca- 
thedral of Rab originally also probably surmounted a 
baptismal well. 


Two examples from the Early Croatian heritage in Dal- 
matia, however, show quadrilateral baptismal ciboria: 
in the baptistery of the church of St. Martha in Bijaći and 
in the church of St. Lawrence in Grušine near Šibenik. 
In both cases the ciboria surmount cruciform or square 
basins, that is to say, wells. This fact confirms that the 
six-sided ciborium form that is not vital to the baptis- 
mal ceremony, but merely corresponds to the usually 
six-sided forms of the baptismal basin. 


Similarly, above the cruciform basin near the church of 
St. Martha, which, as with the baptistery building itself, 
was inherited from the Early Christian period, a well- 
preserved ciborium was erected (today it is restored 
and exhibited in the MCAM of Split). It consists of four 
columns supporting four sides, covered by an eight- 
sided pyramidal roof. The sides are filled with interlac- 
ing ribbon patterns with the figures of a peacock carry- 
ing a cluster of grapes in its beak, and a lion, and the 
empty spaces have been filled with lilies and stylised 
rosettes. The inscription surmounts all four arcades on 
the exterior and interior side of the ciborium.5*? 


The roofless ciborium above the basin is known from 
the Early Christian heritage in Dalmatia (for example, 
in the baptistery near the basilica in Lovrečina on the 
island of Brač). There, in the square masonry root, a 
cruciform baptismal basin was inscribed, surmounted 
by a ciborium. All its elements were preserved, hence 
the recomposition restored the original appearance of 
the baptismal well as a whole.? On four columns with 
capitals decorated with shallow relief volutes, the stone 
beams were laid and a cross was engraved at the mid- 
dle of two beams. 


545 P Vežić (1997), 101 ss. 
#2 V, Delonga (2004), 289-318. 


Figure 366: Baptismal ciborium from the church of St. Martha in 
Bijaći: a) whole, b) basket side 


80], Belamarić, R. Bužančić, D. Domančić, J. Jeličić, V. Kovačić (1994), 37-38. 


The Pre-Romanesque variant of that type is illustrated 
by findings from the church of St. Lawrence in Grušine 
ner Šibenik. 


There, a fragment of a baptising basin was found, 
against which the baldachin posts directly leaned, con- 
necting thus the basin and the ciborium into one unit. 
The basin is a cubic recipient whose sides are deco- 
rated with various interlacing ribbon patterns, such as 
circles intersected with knots and rosettes framed with 
squares. Four posts directly leaned against the well. 


8. Sculptural ornaments 
in Early Medieval churches 


Artistic expression and iconography 


The masonry decoration of the Early Medieval church- 
es of Dalmatia was achieved by shallow reliefs and 
only some monuments show additional decoration by 
indentations which were chiselled into decorative sur- 
faces. 


In the sculptural heritage of the Pre-Romanesque and 
Early Romanesque period in Dalmatia the interlacing 
ribbon pattern prevails, whose artistic expression, ma- 
sonry performance and applied motifs form part of the 
general West European artistic articulation of the Early 
Middle Ages. In that pronouncedly shallow relief man- 
ner of sculptural expression, the basic motif consists of 
a strip, usually a three-strand (sometimes two-strand, 
seldom four-strand and exceptionally multi-strand), 
applied in different geometric drawings. 


Statues, that is to say, deep-relief sculptures, are pre- 
served in Early Medieval Dalmatia only exceptionally 
rarely, and occur only in transitional periods at the ear- 
lier and later epochal limits of the Early Middle Ages. 
At the earlier limit there are statues of animal figures 
(bulls, for instance) on the capitals of the altar rail in the 
Early Christian church in Dabravina (Central Bosnia), 
whose reliefs are comparable to examples from Merov- 
ingian and Langobardian art. The zoomorphic capitals 
with animal statues from the said transitional period 
between Antiquity and the Pre-Romanesque period 
were found in Duvno and Knin, and a protoma with a 
ram figure was discovered in Central Bosnia, at the site 
Srđ-Breza.?*? 


At the end of the Early Middle Ages, at the turn to the 
Romanesque period, deep-relief sculptures or statues 
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Figure 367: Statues at the beginning of the Farly Middle Ages 
(7-8 century, according to A. Milošević): 
a) Dabravina, b) Duvno 


81 Ž. Krnčević (1998b), 23; N. Jakšić / Ž. Krnčević (1997), 91 ss. 
#2 A, Milošević (2003b), 371. 


Figure 368: Statues of animal figures on liturgical 
furnishing: a) Imotski, b) Srđ-Breza, c) Knin 


are also rare. The interior of the church of St. Lawrence 
in Zadar was decorated by four almost entirely pre- 
served eagle statues located under the dome, one above 
each capital, dated back to the end of the 11'" century. 
The statues of lionesses functioning as consoles sup- 
porting the triangular pediment of the (reconstructed) 
portal of the church of St. Nicholas in Split also belong 
to the Early Romanesque sculpture from the end of the 
11% or the beginning of the 12" century. 


Between those two borderlines in Early Medieval Dal- 
matia we, hence, encounter exclusively shallow relief 
sculptural decorations known as the “interlacing rib- 
bon pattern“ with its predominant three-strand braid. 


Motifs formed with three-strand braids form known 
elements of the Late Antiquity Early Christian reper- 
toire,** but only in the Early Middle Ages, mostly in 
the 9" and 10" century, does that aspect of artistic ar- 
ticulation experience its complete implementation in 
the masonry (and also, rarely, carpentry) decoration of 
the Early Medieval churches in the West European and 
Mediterranean area, including Dalmatia. 


Two-ribbon strip (braid) is incomparably less imple- 
mented in the architectural decoration of churches in 
Dalmatia than the three-strand braid, which prevails in 
all periods that employ the interlacing ribbon pattern, 
from the 8-11" century. In the three-part modelling of 
the interlacing ribbon pattern all three fields are nomi- 
nally the same width, and only rarely do we encounter 
middle fields wider than the the border ones (for exam- 
ple, in the church of St. George above Kaštel Sućurac). 
That type of sculptural modelling is characteristic of 
Early Medieval Byzantine shallow relief ornament. 
Two-strand braid appears in the earlier period (8'"-9'h 
century), for instance on the arch of the church of St. 
Martha in Bijaći, on the pluteus and ambo in the cathe- 
dral in Zadar, on the plutei from Zenica, and the slab 
from St. Michael in Split. However, we also encounter 
it on late interlacing ribbon pattern examples, for ex- 
ample, the slabs from the church of St. John the Baptist 
in Zadar from the second quarter of the 11 century. 
Four-strand modelling is a very rare occurrence found 
on early examples of Pre-Romanesque shallow reliefs 
(the arch from St. Martha, 7-8" century). Five-strand 
(Nin, St. Mary) and six-strand (Bijaći, St. Martha) orna- 
ments are extremely rare. 


83 N, Jakšić (2000a), 192 ss. 


Figure 370: Three-strand braid as a dominant motif of interla- 
cing ribbon pattern: a comparison of ancient (left) and Pre-Ro- 
manesque (right) interlacing ribbon motifs (according to Jakšić) 


Figure 369: Sculptures at the end of the Early Middle Ages: 
a) consoles with lionesses from the church of St. Nicholas in 
Split, b) consoles with eagles from the church of St. Lawrence 
in Zadar 


Besides the geometric figures, there are often botanical 
and zoomorphic motifs, sometimes even mutually in- 
corporated together with Christian iconographic sym- 
bols. Anthropomorphic motifs appear usually at the 
superior time limit of the interlacing ribbon pattern, 
at the transition from the Pre-Romanesque to Roman- 
esque period, and their appearance in the earlier phase 
of the Pre-Romanesque period in Dalmatia is excep- 
tionally rare (they can be found on a group of reliefs on 
liturgical furnishings of the Early Christian churches in 


Figure 371: Examples of two-strand, three-strand and multi- 
central Bosnia). strand ornament on the pluteus from the cathedral in Zadar 


Figure 372: Examples of three-strand and multi-strand 
ornament: a) St. George in Putalj, b) St. Martha in Bijaći 


Geometric motifs 


Common interlacing ribbon pattern consists of a net- 
work of intertwined vertical or diagonal three-strand 
strips, sometimes mutually knotted. 


Interlacing strip is often braided in double, triple or 
multiple ribbons, sometimes netted or knotted. The 
centres of the braids are sometimes filled by small cir- 
cles (the eye, or oculus). 


Strips are in places bent in circles or semi-circles in hor- 
izontal, vertical or diagonal rows, sometimes mutually 
intertwined, intersected, knotted or netted. 


Very common geometric motifs, formed with inter- 
lacing strips are squares, rectangles or rhombi, also 
mutually intertwined, knotted or netted. Circles, 
squares, braids, knots and diagonals are often mutu- 
ally intertwined, forming thus different combinations 
of geometric motifs. One such common combination 
of geometric motifs in the interlacing ribbon pattern in 
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Figure 373: a) pluteus from St. Mary on Poljud in Split 
(reconstruction by D. Matetić), b) slab from the baptistery floor, 
c) pluteus found in Vestibule in Split 


Dalmatia consists of a circle, a rhombus and a diagonal 
strip in the basket bottom motif (Korbboden). 


A series of small circles is a decorative motif which 
usually follows the border fields of interlacing ribbon 
pattern. It occurs in the earlier phase of development of 
Pre-Romanesque sculpture, but also in later examples 
of interlacing ribbon pattern in the transitional period 
towards the Romanesque era. 


Hooks are a common sculptural decoration motif of 
Pre-Romanesque furnishing, especially in the higher 
decorative zones of the entablature of altar rails or 
ciboria. They mutually differ by the form of spirally 
entwined heads or form corpora (single-trunk, double- 
trunk), regarding to their greater or lesser inclination. 
The identification of sculptural workshops in different 
phases of the Early Middle Ages largely relies on the 
particularities of masonry dressing of a specific motif. 
A single-trunk short body (neck) hook nominally and 
with certain exceptions marks the earlier (Carolingian) 
Pre-Romanesque period, and more elegant ones with 
double-trunk bodies the later (Ottonian) period. 


The dentil (chess field) motif is not a very common 
element of interlacing ribbon pattern, and it occurs in 
different Pre-Romanesque phases mainly in the lower 
decorative zone of the altar rail entablature or the sides 
of the ciborium. 


The reminiscences of ancient decorative motifs occur 
in interlacing ribbon pattern, for example, the astragal, 
especially in the earlier Pre-Romanesque period. Scales 
(squamae) occur extremely rarely, for example on the 
11" century ciborium roof from the church of St. Mary 
in Biskupija. 


Christian symbols 


Besides geometric figures, Christian symbols occur 
very often in interlacing ribbon compositions as well, 
mostly the cross, sun, stars, and some botanical and 
zoomorphic motifs with symbolic meaning.*“ 


The Cross as the sign of Christ's sacrifice, and generally 
of the Christian faith is the most important symbol in 
the overall development of Christian iconography.#? 


On the sculptural decoration of Early Medieval archi- 
tecture, liturgical furnishing and sarcophagi in Dalma- 
tia, the cross occurs in different forms and artistic mod- 
ellings. The most common type is the Latin cross with 


Figure 375: Cross on altar stipes in the church of St. Saviour in 
Cetina 


#4 G. Champeaux/S. Streckx (1981), I simboli del Medioevo, Milano, 1891; J. Chevalier/ A. Ghreebrant (1993); Rječnik simbola, Zagreb 1993. 
#5 N. Cambi (1969), 57 ss. Cfr. A. Milošević (2008), 53-68 for cross morphology in Early Medieval graves. 


Figure 376: Cross on the sarcophagus in the periptery of the 
cathedral in Split 


a varying ratio of longer vertical and shorter legs from 
extremely elongated examples, for example the pluteus 
of St. Mary in Omišalj on Krk, or altar stipes of St. Sav- 
iour in Cetina, to the examples of a barely pronounced 
vertical leg with respect to the horizontal ones. 


Different types of cross exist in Early Medieval iconog- 
raphy, from the independent cross, the cross within a 
circle (the sarcophagus of prior Peter in Split), to the 
cross with a circle at the centre (the sarcophagus in the 
periptery of Split). 


Sometimes different variants of types and formative 
dressings of the cross can be found at the same site, as 
in the case of the Pre-Romanesque spolia in the church 
of St. Cosmas and Damian in Ston, where five different 
types of that motif occur. 


A significant contribution to the cross iconography in 
Early Medieval art, besides other symbols like the pea- 
cock as Eucharistic bird, or grape, was recently made 
by Ž. Tomičić (2008). 


The Sun is usually presented as a circle with a whirl- 
pool centre or concentric circles. 


Stars in Christian iconography symbolise Christ (The 
Morning Star) and the Virgin Mary (Stella maris). In 


Early Medieval interlacing ribbon pattern they are of- 
ten presented as four-petal or multi-petal flowers, usu- 
ally incorporated as independent decorative elements 
filling the empty spaces of interlacing ribbon drawings. 


A large pentagram fills the largest part of the pluteus 
surface, which today closes the baptising well in the 
baptistery of Split, and originally belonged to the altar 
rail. 


Evangelist symbols are motifs of some pronounced shal- 
low relief compositions of Langobardian shallow relief 
art. In Dalmatia, they appear in the decorative com- 
position of a perforated transenna in the church of St. 
Mary in Biskupija. 


Winged ox, the symbol of the evangelist Luke, was pre- 
served among the fragments of the ambo in the cathe- 
dral of Zadar. 


Other symbols, like lilies, palm trees, birds and re- 
cipients of Eucharistic significance occur among other 
types of iconographic repertoire. 


Botanical motifs 


Various botanical motifs became part of the Pre-Ro- 
manesque decorative repertoire as ancient heritage. 
We should, however, bear in mind that illuminated 
manuscripts with botanical text and drawings were 
in circulation in the Early Middle Ages, as is deduced 
from a coloured codex from the 10" century in Naples 
(which is today in Munich), where an ivy branch and 
other plants were precisely illustrated.** The knowl- 
edge of botany is proven by Early Medieval sculptures, 
either in deep relief ones where the sculpting of vine 
with grapes appears on exceptonal stucco ornaments 
(“Tempietto longobardo“ in Cividale), or by numerous 
flat reliefs, for example, on a tombstone in Bobbi. 


The Early Medieval masters in Dalmatia had an abun- 
dant knowledge of botany, judging from the decorative 
motifs on liturgical furnishings in the Pre-Romanesque 
churches. The most common motif of interlacing rib- 
bon pattern is the bent plant from which branches and 
flowers stem, usually a leaved vine. In the develop- 
ment of the shallow-relief interlacing ribbon pattern, 
that motif gradually distanced itself with its stylisation 
and geometrisation from the natural vine model, ap- 
proximating the strictly geometric forms of connected 
circles and semi-circles. 


# Bayerische Staatbibliothek, Miinchen, cod. lat. 337, f. 28r, according to: C. Bertelli (1984), 573. 
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Figure 377: Illustrated botanical text from South Italy 
(10'" century), Munich, Bayerische Staatbibliothek 


A stylised flower based on the natural model of a rose 
or daisies with four, five, or more petals often occurs 
as a motif of the interlacing ribbon pattern. The most 
usual flower motif includes rosettes, shown as circles 
whose interior is filled with a multi-petal flower. The 


flower petals sometimes go beyond the circular image. 
Rosettes are in some places filled with a central whirl- 
pool motif. 


The lily as the symbol of purity, often associated with 
Virgin Mary, and illustrated by a three-part flower, is 
one of the most applied motifs in interlacing ribbon 
drawings, sometimes utterly stylised by a characteris- 
tic trefoil. 


Among other botanical motifs, the palm tree appears 
the most in interlacing ribbon pattern, as the sign of 
Christ's triumph over death, usually in pair, one on 
each side of the central cross. Exceptionally, for exam- 
ple in the church of St. Mary in Omišalj, the central 
cross under the arcade is bordered with cypresses in- 
stead of palm trees. 


Ivy leaves as the symbol of the immortality of the soul 
are also found in the Pre-Romanesque interlacing rib- 
bon pattern, and the symbolic tree of life is illustrated 
on a relief fragment from Bribir. 


The garland motif also has botanical origin, as a dec- 
orative wreath made of leaves, flowers and fruits. In 
the Early Medieval interlacing ribbon pattern that rare 
motif is found on the architectural decoration in the 
church of St. Stephen in the suburb of Knin from the 
end of the 11" century, where a deep relief garland be- 
came the ornamental motif decorating the church door 
lintel in the straight line. 


Figure 378: Botanical motifs: a) tombstone of bishop Vitalianus, Osimo, b) Tempietto longobardo, Cividale, 
c) arcosolium tombstone, St. Mary, Biskupija 


Zoomorphic motifs 


In Early Medieval iconography the animal motifs fol- 
low an already established pattern from the Early 
Christian period, where the animals predominantly 
occur as symbols of Christian faith. The knowledge 
of the animal world in the Early Middle Ages is con- 
firmed by the bestiaries of medieval illuminated manu- 
scripts encompassing the Early Middle Ages.** In the 
iconography of the earlier Pre-Romanesque period, 
animal motifs appeared as a result of the “barbaric 
component“ in the formation of Early Medieval art, es- 
pecially influenced by the steppe-peoples, who had the 
most developed animal style in applied art.%* 


In the Pre-Romanesque shallow relief interlacing rib- 
bon, pattern animal figures have a predominantly sym- 
bolic meaning, and are often part of the decorative idea 
of the sculptural composition. 


A lamb occurs in Early Medieval reliefs incomparably 
less than in the Early Christian period, and one of the 
rare examples Agnus Dei was illustrated on a pluteus 
from the earlier phase of the cathedral in Zadar, which 
is obviously an iconographic reminiscence of that motif 
in the early Post-Antiquity period. 


Birds, usually doves as the symbols of the Holy Spirit, 
are largely used as zoomorphic motifs in the Early Me- 
dieval interlacing ribbon pattern owing to the icono- 
graphic rule according to which two birds, one on 
each side of the central cross, are almost inevitable in 
the altar rail decoration. From the material published 
in the architectural corpus it arises that the said motif 
was preserved on about fifty examples of the Pre-Ro- 
manesque teguria from different phases of interlacing 
ribbon pattern development in Dalmatia from the 9 to 
the 11'" century. In that iconographic detail, the birds 
are usually displayed in profile, turned towards the 
cross, most often with a cluster of grapes in their beak. 
Usually they are peacocks, recognised for their long 
folded wings with characteristic decoration, found in 
different Pre-Romanesque periods, from the baptistery 
in Kotor and St. Martha in Bijaći from the first half of 
the 9" century to the basilica of St. Peter and Moses in 
Solin from the second half of the 11" century. 


Besides this, the birds appear as independent decora- 
tive motifs within interlacing ribbon compositions, and 
are found filling the centres of circles. 


#7 P Testini (1985). 
8% M. Simonetta (1985), 107 ss. 
8% 2. K4dđr (1985), 273 ss. 


Figure 379: Zoomorphic motifs on liturgical furnishing: 
a) Kula Atlagić, b) St. Mary in Nin, c) ciborium in Zadar 


For instance, eagles form the decoration on the door 
lintel of the southern entrance to the cathedral in Split 
and the sarcophagus in Zadar. There, the figure of an 
eagle with spread wings was formed in the earlier Pre- 
Romanesque period. The fragment of the central ambo 


slab originates from Biskupija, with the preserved in- 
ferior part of the frontally displayed eagle with spread 
wings from the second half of the 11'" century, whose 
artistic modelling confirms its affiliation with the Early 
Romanesque shallow relief sculpture. 


In the decorative repertoire of the Early Medieval 
churches in Dalmatia, the gryphon also commonly ap- 
pears, the ancient mythical animal representing the lion 
with an eagle's head, wings and claws. In Christian ico- 
nography, the gryphon is interpreted as the symbol of 
sinful urges, and in the Pre-Romanesque period it usu- 
ally appears on altar rail pediments. 


The winged horse belongs to the group of mythical 
animal figures as well, as is shown on the pluteus from 
Koločep. 


Beasts also often appear in the Early Medieval inter- 
lacing ribbon pattern. Lions in Christian iconography 
symbolise resurrection, and lionesses, as we have al- 
ready mentioned, are the only figures shown in statues, 
functioning as consoles on the portals of the Early Me- 
dieval churches (St. Nicholas in Split). 


Lions are more commonly illustrated in shallow relief, 
usually on the sides of ciboria in different phases of the 
interlacing ribbon pattern, from the very beginning of 
the 9" century (St. Tryphon in Kotor) to transitional ex- 
amples which, like the ciborium of the proconsul Gre- 
gorius in Zadar from around 1030, announce the occur- 
rence of Early Romanesque sculpture. There lions and 
other beasts fill the corners of the ciboria baskets. On 
those parts of liturgical furnishing, the lions are usually 
part of the hunting scene (Holy Spirit in Komolac). 


Undefined animals are also encountered, such as the 
running zoomorphic figure from Crkvina in Biskupija. 
Figures of two mythical beasts (one on each side of the 
central tree of life) decorate the relief from the mid-11'" 
century in Bribir. 


There are two opposing beasts on the ciborium of St. 
Thomas in Zadar, divided by a stylised tree. 


Architectural motifs 


Among architectural motifs, posts and arcades appear 
the most on Early Medieval reliefs in Dalmatia. 


Besides the cross filled with a braid and a series of as- 
tragals, cabled posts with bases and capitals represent 
the only immersion basin decoration from the period 
of Duke Višeslav, made in the 9" century for the baptis- 
tery in Nin, where one post was carved in relief next to 
both edges of each of the six sides of the basin. 


Figure 380: Architectural motifs: a) Višeslav's baptising well, 
b) sarcophagus from the Archaeological Museum in Zadar, 
c) slab from St. Michael in Split, d) pluteus from Uzdolje 


Arcades leaned against the posts are among the most 
characteristic motifs of shallow relief interlacing rib- 
bon pattern, especially when they frame the cross and 
palmettes. It is one of the most applied decorative com- 
positions of the Pre-Romanesque plutei, preserved on 
numerous fragments of liturgical furnishing along the 
entire East Adriatic coast, from Dubrovnik? to Krk?! 
and Istria,** and found on sarcophagi as well. The 
cross under the arcades appears as the decorative motif 
already on the Early Christian sarcophagi in Ravenna, 
hence its appearance was interpreted as deriving from 
the Byzantine influence. That motif had its most exten- 
sive application in the 9" century Pre-Romanesque pe- 
riod in Italy, especially in Venice, and on the East Adri- 
atic coast, interpreted as an illustration of the tree of life 
in Paradise, as described in the Book of Genesis.?% 


Stylised arcades among the posts are commonly found 
on decorative friezes on different parts of the liturgical 
furnishing. 


Relief illustration of a column with a multiply profiled 
base remained on the pluteus composition from Kula 
Atlagić near Benkovac, preserved only in the lower 
part and dated back to the end of the Early Middle 
Ages (the end of the 11" or the beginning of the 12" 
century). 


Relief illustrations of canthari and chalices should be 
included in the same group. Cantharus is the central 
motif on the basin from Kotor, from which two mutual- 
ly facing peacocks drink. On the pluteus from Uzdolje, 
a cantharus is the multiplied decorative motif which 
fills, as do rosettes, the decorative fields edged with in- 
terlacing strips. 


Anthropomorphic motifs 


In the Early Medieval interlacing ribbon pattern in 
Dalmatia, anthropomorphic figures appear either at 
the very beginning of the Pre-Romanesque period, or 
more commonly after the period of the dominant in- 
terlacing ribbon pattern, at its end in the transitional 
period between the late Pre-Romanesque and Early Ro- 
manesque period. The appearance of human figures is 
extremely rare in the Carolingian period. 


80 M. Jurković (1985), 183 ss. 
#1. M. Skoblar (2006), 59 ss (fig. 81, 86-87). 
%2  HiK, IL, 48-49. 


Figure 381: Anthropomorphic motifs in the Pre-Carolingian and 
Carolingian period: a) figure of a saint (St. Peter) on the pluteus 
from Dabravina, b) warrior, c) a cavalryman from Pridraga 


%3 ], Osborne (1997), 8; P. J. Nordhagen (1983), 3; E. Kitzinger, A pair of silver book covers in the Sion Treasure, Gatherings in the Honour of 
Dorothy E. Miller, Baltimore, 1974 (according to M. Skoblar, 2006, 73-75). 


In the earlier period, the human figure on the reliefs 
mostly appeared on liturgical furnishing sculptures in 
the group of churches from Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
dated back by the recent research to 7-8 century. 


In the Carolingian period sculpture of Dalmatia, the hu- 
man figure appeared extremely rarely, confirmed thus 
far only by the fragments of the warrior and cavalry- 
man figures from Pridraga. There are two more known 
fragments with cavalrymen figures, in a hunting scene 
from Pridraga (formerly in Novigrad) and from the ca- 
thedral in Zadar.**“ 


Only at the end of the Early Middle Ages, in the tran- 
sitional period between the Pre-Romanesque and Ro- 
manesque era, do anthropomorphic motifs appear 
more often, still within the interlacing ribbon pattern 
decorative repertoire. 


The most common illustrations of that period include 
Christ, Mary, some saints, figures from the Old and the 
New Testament, that is to say, Christological scenes, 
and some exceptionally rare figures of rulers, dignitar- 
ies, warriors, and boys. 


The most common appearance of artistic illustration of 
the figure of Christ is in the iconographic variants of 
Maiestas Domini, in Christological scenes from his life, 
while stone reliefs with crucifix illustrations are excep- 
tionally rare. 


The figure of Christ on the throne within the mandorla 
(Maiestas Domini) originates from the architrave of the 
church of St. Lawrence in Zadar, and in terms of time 
of origin and style, it belongs to the Early Romanesque 
period of the second half of the 11" century. A seated 
Christ holds a sceptre in his right hand, and a book in 
the other. On each side, the mandorla is held by an an- 
gel, and on each end of the architrave a tree of life and 
gryphon are lined up in symmetrical composition. 


Christ on the throne with a book held with his fingers, 
surrounded by two angels was shown in a more forma- 
tive relief on the pediment found in the Benedictine ba- 
silica on Sustipan in Split, probably from the end of the 
11" century. 


Shallow-relief boyhood illustrations of Christ were dis- 
played on the relief from Holy Sunday church in Zadar. 
On the first pluteus, Christ is displayed in a bathing 
scene as a child with an aureole, and then in the next 


84]. Petricioli (1983), 47-52. 
%5 1. Petricioli (1960), 18-28. 
%6 1. Petricioli (1960), 54-60. 
57 M. Jurković (1998), 63-80. 


scene on his mother's knee receiving the Adoration of 
the Magi. On the second pluteus Christ is still in swad- 
dling bands on the knee of the Mother of God, who 
flees from Egypt on a donkey lead by Joseph. In all 
those scenes, Christ was, as other figures, modelled in 
a very flat form, which is one of the main characteris- 
tics of the Zadar-Split sculptural-stone masonry work- 
shop making the reliefs.##% In one of the Christological 
scenes on the pluteus from the church of St. Lawrence 
in Zadar, Christ is also depicted as a child exiting a can- 
tharus in a bathing scene, also modelled in a flat man- 
ner, with only a slightly more formative expression, 
characteristic of the other Zadar-Knin workshop. The 
transenna from Crkvina in Biskupija with the Mother 
of God holding the baby Christ on her knees has the 
same stylistic features. 


A head with an aureole over the adult, but beardless 
Christ, which was probably part of an altar rail pluteus, 
was found during the research of Zvonimir“s crowning 
basilica of St. Peter and Moses in Solin. 


Among the Early Medieval stone crucifixes the most 
formatively modelled is one from Crkvina in Biskupija, 
which was unfortunately preserved only in four frag- 
ments of the end of the cross, with the part of a forma- 
tively modelled head framed with an aureole, forearms 
and feet spread. On the fragment of a stone cross from 
the church of St. Michael in Brnaze near Sinj, a frag- 
ment was preserved with Christ's head engraved like 
a drawing. 


Human figures appear, although rarely, on Christologi- 
cal compositions, such as one displaying a procession 
of people, (they are headless because the upper part of 
the relief is missing) from the scene of Christ's return 
to Jerusalem on the pluteus from Mali Mošunj in Bos- 
nia. The relief is interesting for its artistic expression of 
human figures illustrated frontally with a slight move- 
ment towards the right. 


The Mother of God also appears in artistic expression at 
the end of the Early Middle Ages, on a group of Early 
Romanesque reliefs from the 11'" century, and its occur- 
rence is linked to church reforms, especially as part of 
the political-ecclesiastical programme of the Gregorian 
reform. As a decoration on the architectural parts of 
two churches in Zadar and one in Biskupija, the figure 
of the Mother of God is an integral part of the Christo- 


logical scenes, but also of the separate theme of Maies- 
tas Virginis. 


In Christological scenes, the figure of the Mother of 
God is located in several places on two plutei from the 
church of Holy Sunday in Zadar, in the sequence from 
the Annunciation, across the Visitation, Birth, Adoration 
of the Magi to Escape to Egypt. Artistic modelling on 
those reliefs, as we have already mentioned, is very flat 
and stylised, in conformity with the specific artistic ex- 
pression of the Zadar-Split workshop from the mid-11'" 
century, to which, inter alia, the aforementioned plutei 
were attributed 3% 


Figures of the Mother of God from the Zadar-Knin 
workshop are found in different places in the church 
of St. Lawrence. There, on the door lintels amidst the 
vine motif, the scene of Annunciation has been recog- 
nised, with an angel on the right and the Mother of God 
with a cross on the left door lintel. In the same church 
on a pluteus with Christological, content St. Mary was 
depicted in the scenes of Visitation as a standing figure 
and in the Birth as a lying figure, also designated with 
text, and recognisable as orant motif in the posture of 
prayer, and with an aureole, on one of four capitals in 
the same church. 


From an artistic perspective, the figures of the Mother of 
God from Crkvina in Biskupija, the Early Medieval ca- 
thedral dedicated to St. Mary, are very significant. The 
central position of the altar rail tegurium is especially 
flat, almost graphically so, perhaps even modelled on 
a Byzantine pattern, and dominated by the engraved 
figure of the Mother of God orans which is accompanied 
by the inscription (Salve regina/salve Virgo). Inside the 
sanctuary of the said church, at one of the most promi- 
nent locations, there was a transenna with the illustra- 
tion of the Mother of God as Maiestas Virgines, which 
was also attributed to the Zadar-Knin stone masonry- 
sculptural workshop." Modelled on the anterior and 
posterior side so that it was possible to perceive it both 
from the laity area and the presbytery, the transenna in 
the superior part inside the rhomboid frame depicts the 
Mother of God with a child, artistically modelled only 
by a somewhat more formative expression of the shal- 
low relief, which is characteristic of other works from 
the same workshop. 
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Besides Christ and the Mother of God, angels are the 
most presented figures among the preserved reliefs 
of Early Medieval sculpture in Dalmatia. They are the 
most monumentally depicted on the pluteus of the 
church of St. Thomas in Kuti, as two figures with semi- 
spread wings on both sides of the central cross. Their 
formative character places them as Early Romanesque 
sculpture from the second half of the 11" century. 


Angels are also common figures in the compositions 
consisting of Christ or the Mother of God. They have 
already been mentioned as taking a place in the com- 
position Maiestas Domini on the door of the church of 
St. Lawrence in Zadar and the pediment from Sustipan 
in Split. They are also encountered in narrative illustra- 
tions of the Bible on the pluteus from Holy Sunday, for 
example Gabriel in the Annunciation scene, or an angel 
who is standing next to baby Christ with spread wings 
during his bath. Gabriel is also depicted in the Annun- 
ciation scene on the pluteus of St. Lawrence in Zadar. 


Among the figures of saints in the Early Medieval 
iconography of Dalmatia, a relief with the bust of St. 
Michael the Archangel stands out on the altar rail pedi- 
ment in the namesake church on the island of Koločep. 
The commander of the heavenly army was illustrated 
in a somewhat deeper relief in ancient clothing, with a 
sceptre in his left hand, semi-spread wings, an aureole 
around his head, and studded with pearls. The making 
of other decorative elements links that pediment to the 
workshop which operated in Split at the end of the 11" 
century.?“ 


Biblical figures from Old Testament scenes are rarely 
found on the decorative repertoire of the Early Medi- 
eval reliefs in Dalmatia. On the ciborium arcade in the 
church of the Holy Spirit in Komolac near Dubrovnik 
there is a flat figure of the long-haired Samson, who is 
gripping the mane of an enormous lion in mid-air. The 
relief is dated back to the first decades of the 9" century, 
hence, accordingly, does not belong to the group of an- 
thropomorphic figures occurring in the Early Roman- 
esque period at the end of interlacing ribbon pattern, 
but to the Carolingian period. 


Figures and scenes from the New Testament are mostly 
from the said Early Romanesque period of the mid 
or second half of the 11" century, and are known pri- 
marily due to the preserved plutei from Holy Sunday 
church in Zadar. Besides the figures of Christ, Moth- 
er of God and angels, which are, as we have already 
mentioned, emphasised in the overall composition in 
many places, there are also the figures of St. Anna in 
the Visitation scene, St. Joseph in the scene of Birth and 
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Figure 382: The anthropomorphic motif at the end of the Early Middle Ages: a) pluteus from St. John the Baptist in Zadar, 
b) transenna from St. Mary in Biskupija, c) door frame from Kapitul in Knin, d) pluteus from St. Thomas in Kuti (Bay of Kotor) 


Escape to Egypt, three shepherds who rushed towards 
the place of Christ's birth, three Wise Men carrying the 
gifts to the Son of God, Herod who orders the slaughter 
of small children while sitting on his throne, a soldier- 
executor of the said slaughter with a baby-victim hang- 
ing upside-down in his hand, and two women with 
St. John the Baptist, with which the Christological se- 
quence is terminated. All those figures were displayed 
in the same flat manner, in clothing whose stylisation 
is almost equated with the multi-strand modelling of 
geometric, botanical and architectural motifs. In those 
other rare reliefs decorated with Christological scenes, 
for example the pluteus from St. Lawrence in Zadar, 
some of these figures appear, for instance St. Anna, 
Joseph or the three Wise Men on horseback. 


Secular figures are rarely present in the iconography of 
the Early Medieval interlacing ribbon pattern in Dal- 
matia. There is a rare instance of a ruler displayed on 
the pluteus which originally belonged to the altar rail 
and today closes one of the sides of the baptising well 
in the baptistery of Split. Although the image was in- 
terpreted by a part of art historiography as the heaven- 
ly ruler, recently art historians have widely adopted the 
interpretation of the ruler's figure sitting on the throne 
as representing a Croatian king from the third quarter 
of the 11" century, but the question still remains wheth- 
eritis Dmitar Zvonimir or Peter Krešimir IV.*? The fig- 
ures next to the seated king are also secular persons, his 
adjutant on the right side and a person lying prostrated 
in front of the ruler in the position known as proskyne- 
sis since the ancient era. All figures on that relief were 
made in an extremely flat manner, with schematised fa- 
cial features and stylised clothing, entirely correspond- 
ing to the manner of the aforementioned Zadar-Split 
sculptural workshop, which included a bearded figure 
from one of the plutei in the church of St. Peter and 
Moses in Solin (Zvonimir“s crowning basilica). 


The figure of a dignitary from the Zadar-Knin workshop 
with the preserved head of an unknown saint with an 
aureole served as decoration on the altar transenna in 
the church of St. Mary in Biskupija. Entirely preserved, 
it was formed on the anterior and posterior side of the 
transenna with the same schematisation and stylisation 
elements in a somewhat more formative manner, char- 
acteristic of Knin-Zadar sculptural workshop. 


The figure of a warrior rarely occurs even before the 
appearance of Early Romanesque sculpture. Two frag- 


ments with the figure of a warrior originate from the 
church of St. Martin in Pridraga, one standing within 
the three-strand circle, without detailed clothing, with 
a sword in the scabbard and a round shield in his hand, 
the other inside a rectangular field edged by a three- 
strand braid shown on the horse with an extended 
lance in his right and round shield in his left hand. 


A cavalryman with a long lance spearing through a 
beast was illustrated on the slab from the church of 
St. Mary in Žrnovnica, dated back to the transitional 
period from the Pre-Romanesque into Romanesque 
sculpture. 


Finally, the list of anthropomorphic motifs in Early 
Medieval sculpture is complemented by the figures of 
boys. Two boys blowing a horn, together with a winged 
horse and a dog capturing game, are all part of the dec- 
orative composition of concentric circles and diagonal- 
ly placed knots on the 11 century pluteus in Koločep. 


Sculptural decoration in sacral architecture 
and on sarcophagi 


Early Medieval sculpture in Dalmatia is known exclu- 
sively for its application in ecclesiastical architecture 
and on sarcophagi. In ecclesiastical architecture, the 
sculptural relief applications encompass openings, 
constructional and decorative parts and liturgical fur- 
nishings. The Pre-Romanesque sarcophagi are signifi- 
cant for their complementation of iconography and the 
decorative manner of the Early Medieval shallow relief 
interlacing ribbon pattern, hence they cannot be avoid- 
ed by an analysis of architectural decoration, although 
they are not part of the church building structure. 


Decoration on openings 


Common formative decoration on doors and windows 
was achieved by applying the shallow relief interlacing 
ribbon ornaments on door and window frames, with 
exceptional examples of more formative figures on the 
door portals in the Early Romanesque period. 


On the preserved door frames we can follow the de- 
velopment of the decoration from the vine across the 
three-strand braids to the recurring vine at the wake 
of the Romanesque period. The best preserved exam- 
ple of vine on a door frames is found on the southern 


2 The author has advocated, as with some other authors, the recognition of Zvonimir as the figure from the baptistery in Split (T. Marasović, 
1997d). On the contrary, in a series of his papers, and including a comprehensive monograph, I. Fisković (2000b) has identified that figure 


with Peter Krešimir IV. 
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Figure 383: Decoration on the doors of Early Medieval churches: a) basilica Koljane (MCAM ), 
b) portal from the church of St. John the Baptist in Zadar, c) portal of the church of St. Cosmas and Damian in Dubrovnik, 
d) portal from the church of St. Lawrence in Zadar 


door of the cathedral in Split, which were previously 
considered of the High Romanesque period, though 
recent research has suggested dating them back to the 
early Pre-Romanesque period of the 75-8" century.? In 
this example the vine, stemming from the heads of the 
mascarons and branching in multi-petal flowers, still 
follows the natural model of a single-strand plant. 


Door frames from the 9" and 10" century were usually 
decorated with geometric interlacing ribbon motifs. On 
the church in Koljani, the door frames were decorated 
with a dually intertwined three-strand braid, and simi- 
lar netted three-strand strips fill the door frames of the 
church of St. Saviour in Cetina. 


In some places the geometric interlacing ribbon motifs 
extend onto the door lintels of the 11'" century church- 
es, as seen in the church of St. Nicholas on Koločep or 
the church of St. John the Baptist in Zadar, where the 
door lintels are filled only by a three-strand braid. 


Vines sculpted in the interlacing ribbon pattern, with 
a three-strand plant branching into flowers reoccurs 
at the end of the Pre-Romanesque period, and contin- 
ued its transformation towards more natural models in 
the Early Romanesque period, as is shown by the pre- 
served portal on the church of St. Cosmas and Damian 
in Dubrovnik. 


A similar development is detected on the door lintels, 
from the pre-interlacing ribbon patterns across a geo- 
metric phase of interlacing ribbon pattern to the re- 
occurrence of botanical motifs. The door lintel of the 
southern entrance to the cathedral of Split was deco- 
rated with circles, filled with different animal figures 
and lilies in the remaining empty spaces. In the proper 
geometric interlacing ribbon pattern phase, the inter- 
secting three-strand semi-circles appear above door 
lintels, for example in the church in Koljani or in St. 
Domnius in Trogir. 


In some places, geometric motifs filled the decorative 
surfaces of door lintels even in later examples from the 
11" century, as in the case of the door of St. John the 
Baptist in Zadar, where the door lintel was filled with 
two-strand circles, knotted with two-strand ribbons, 
with a spiral cross within the spiral circle at the centre. 


At the end of the Pre-Romanesque period the three- 
strand braid was again shaped like bent vine with 
branched flowers, after which the three-strand plant 
completely vanished, and the same motif in the Early 
Romanesque phase was formed by a regular vine, for 
example in the church of St. Nicholas in Split. 


83. T, Marasović (1992b), 165 ss. 


In that church an additional artistic emphasis on the 
portal is placed by its consoles with lionesses, and 
in the similar manner consoles with gryphons were 
formed on the portal of the Early Romanesque church 
of St. Peter on Rab in the High Romanesque phase of 
its development. 


In some places on the door lintel ornament local deco- 
rative variants appear, for instance the combination of 
three-strand ribbons and crosses, as in the church of St. 
Michael in Ston, or at the nearby site of the church of 
Our Lady of Lužine in Ston. In some examples, a multi- 
row inscription was engraved between the columns 
(the church of St. Stephen in Vranovići near Kotor). 


On many smaller Pre-Romanesque churches, the door 
lintel ornament is more modest, consisting of one or 
three crosses (for example, in Split: St. Isadore, St. 
Michael on Bambina glavica, the southern entrance of 
St. Trinity). 


Motifs on door lintels and door frames form in some 
places a unique ornamental unity, as in the aforemen- 
tioned church of St. Cosmas and Damian in Dubrovnik, 
the church of St. Saviour in Cetina, where the mutually 
knotted three-strand circles fill all the surfaces of the 
door frame, and in the church of St. John the Baptist 
in Zadar, where the braid motif continues on the door 
frames and circles knotted with diagonals despite the 
advanced period of it construction in the ll century, 
and its Early Romanesque architectural forms. 


Interlacing ribbon decoration on window openings in 
some places occurs on all parts of the window frame 
(that is to say, the sills, windows frames and window 
lintels), and sometimes encompasses the transenna as 
well. 


Window sills, window frames and window lintels were 
decorated only in some Early Medieval churches, usu- 
ally in the South Dalmatian area, as is seen in the exam- 
ples of St. Michael in Ston, St. Martin in Čepikuće and 
St. Nicholas on Koločep. 


The interlacing ribbon ornament on window transen- 
nae, if the stone perforations were indeed decorated, 
consists of a border braid following the form of the win- 
dow opening with a semi-circular lintel at the top, as 
in the church of St. Michael in Brnaze near Sinj. Some- 
times the decoration infiltrates between the perforated 
openings, as seen in the church of St. Michael in Ston. 
On the imposts of window openings of the church of 
St. Mary in Biskupija and Our Lady of the Bell Tower 
in Split, there is predominantly flat interlacing ribbon 
pattern of stylised leaves. 


Figure 384: Ornament on windows of Early Medieval churches: a) window on the apsis of the church of St. Elias on Lopud (J. 
Marasović), b) window from the church of St. Nicholas on Koločep, c) window opening on the church of St. Michael in Ston 


Ornament on constructional elements 


Sculptural ornament on constructional elements of the 
Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque churches in 
Dalmatia was implemented on capitals, imposts, cor- 
nices and consoles. 


Decoration on the capitals of the bearing columns of 
the interior church construction and the imposts above 


is formed by smooth leaves, arranged in two or three 
zones, and volutes in the superior zone. Capitals of col- 
umns and pylons as constructional elements from the 
earlier Carolingian period were preserved only in few 
Pre-Romanesque churches, some of which, for exam- 
ple, in the church of St. Trinity (Donatus) in Zadar, were 
not formed in the Early Middle Ages, but adopted from 
earlier ancient buildings. 


Figure 385: Ornament on cornices of the church of St. John the 
Baptist in Zadar 


The habit of using ancient material continued in the 
following centuries, as is shown by the church of St. 
Martin (St. Barbara) in Trogir. In the church of St. Ni- 
cholas in Split, ancient columns were used, as we have 
already mentioned, as material from which the capi- 
tals were made, monolithically formed together with 
the columns. Decoration of the capitals in the superior 
zone consists of smooth connected acanthus leaves, 
surmounted at the top by two volutes with protruding 
smaller leaves in the inferior zone, dressed with pre- 
dominantly flat palmettes on the inferior surfaces. 


Flat moulding of capitals was also known in the Carol- 
ingian period, as seen in the Istrian church of St. Mary 
the Great, which has twelve capitals belonging to the 
two-zone type with smooth leaves, and other types 
with stylised flat figures of birds, as well as types with 
flat volutes.#“ In Dalmatia and on Kvarner there is no 
row of capitals thus preserved, but specific findings, for 
instance in the cathedral in Osor from the early period 
(8/9 century) or the impost from the Early Medie- 
val phase of the church in Gradina in Solin (10/1149 
century), show that the flat manner of decoration of 
constructional elements was present in the entire East 


** M. Jurković. Sveta Marija Velika kraj Bala, HiK, II, Split 2000, 16-24. 


Figure 386: Ornament on capitals and imposts: a) St. Trinity 
(St. Donatus) in Zadar, b) St. Martin (Barbara) in Trogir 


Adriatic area. Entirely flat decoration with detailed bo- 
tanical and zoomorphic motifs was found on a cubic 
capital from Rab (11'! century), which is presently pre- 
served in the Archaeological Museum in Zadar. 


However, the most significant holdings of capitals il- 
lustrating the development of ornaments, originate 
from the Early Romanesque churches on the Kvarner 
islands, as seen on the capitals with leaves arranged in 
two zones from St. Michael on Krk, Corinthian capi- 
tals from the cathedral in Krk, a capital with zoomor- 
phic and botanical motifs from St. Andrew on Rab and 
those found in the church of St. John the Baptist on Rab, 
decorated with stylised palm tree and acanthus leaves. 


Figure 387: Early Medieval capitals: a) St. Lawrence in 
Zadar, b) St. Mary in Zadar, c) capital from Rab (today in the 
Archaeologic Museum in Zadar) 


Imposts and cornices, if decorated with a shallow relief 
ornament, usually show motifs of the geometric inter- 
lacing ribbon pattern, as seen in the church of St. John 
the Baptist in Zadar where the imposts were decorated 
with two-strand braids with oculi, multiple knots and 
circles mutually knotted with diagonal strips. 


Owing to the preserved stone and wooden beams in 
the church of St. Trinity in Zadar, we are acquainted 
with the ornament on those constructional elements of 
the Pre-Romanesque churches. 


Stone beams were decorated on their interior surfaces, 
visible to the spectator from the church, with the motif 
of a single-strand vine from which multi-petal flowers, 
birds and ivy foliage emerge. 


Stone beams which were originally located in a sepa- 
rate chapel (euterion) of the middle nave in the cathe- 
dral of Zadar, which contain an inscription with the 
name of bishop Donatus, were decorated in the usual 
manner of altar rail beams, that is to say, with hooks 
in the upper zone, and in the lower zone circles inter- 
twined with diagonal strips. 


Wooden beams from the same church have various 
notched ornamentations on their surfaces formed by 
knotted braids, vine and circles each with an inscribed 
CrOSS. 


Ornament on walls and vaults 


Exterior wall surfaces, excluding portals and window 
openings, are rarely sculpturally decorated in Early 
Medieval architecture. Therefore the reliefs with the il- 
lustration of Christ and other figures on the church of 
the Holy Cross in Aghtamar in Armenia or the interlac- 
ing ribbon patterns on the basilica in Pomposa (Italy) 
comprise rare occurrences of a formative revival of the 
church facades. 


Some findings, however, show that sculptural decora- 
tion of facades was not unfamiliar in the Early Medi- 
eval Dalmatia. A marble icon with the figure of Christ 
seated on a throne originated from Rab, and is assumed 
to have belonged to the facade ornament of the Early 
Romanesque cathedral. 


Jakšić identified parts of a facade ornament among the 
fragments which belonged to the Early Romanesque 
church of St. Peter on Osor and compared them with 
similar reliefs from the Benedictine abbey in Pompo- 
sa.87% 


85. N. Jakšić (1982), 188-190. 


Figure 388: Sculptural ornamentation on facades: a) Holy Cross 
in Aghtamar (Armenia), b) St. Mary in Rab, c) Pomposa in Italy, 
d) St. Peter in Osor 


Paterae ornamentation in the church of St. Trinity in 
Zadar consists of a three-strand creeper plant with ivy 
foliage and a stylised bird; a second motif represents 
the holy tree under an arcade, and sometimes lilies. 
The decorative effect is intensified by the serrated su- 
perior border. 


Patera formed like a perforated semi-ball with the 
downwards-facing opening decorated with palmettes 
originates from the church of St. Mary in Biskupija. 


Sculptural ornamentation on liturgical furnishing 


Liturgical furnishing in the Pre-Romanesque churches 
of Dalmatia shows standardised schemes, whose orna- 
ment varies within the repertoire determined for each 
individual type of installation. 


A cross decorated with the interlacing ribbon pattern is 
placed on the altar column, unless it is indented in the 
stipes surface. 


Figure 389: Ciborium in the cathedral in Rab 


Figure 390: Altar rail in the church of St. Michael on Koločep 
(according to Ž. Peković) 


Figure 391: Ambo in the cathedral in Zadar, various 
reconstruction proposals (according to P. Vežić) 


The mensa was usually profiled, and only in rare cases 
bordered with a three-strand braid. The lectern slab 
found in Crkvina in Biskupija was decorated in a simi- 
lar manner. 


Sculptural ornamentation on altar ciboria was imple- 
mented in accordance with standard patterns. 


Ciboria capitals usually follow the decoration of the 
bearing capitals in the aforementioned development 
from Late Antiquity to Early Romanesque examples. 


Ciboria sides, altar or baptismal, were decorated with 
standardised motifs. At the top, the most common mo- 
tif consisted of a series of hooks, symmetrically turned 
away from the centres of the sides towards the edges. 
In some places (such as the church of St. Cecilia in 
Biskupija), the vertical border of the ciborium side or 
the triangular sides of those ciboria with pediments are 
decorated with a series of hooks and pertaining cyma- 
tium. 


In some early-dated examples the inscription on the 
superior pronounced lath is accompanied by a motif of 
intersecting semi-circles (arcades), for example in the 
church of St. Tryphon in Kotor. 


Different interlacing ribbon motifs, usually a three- 
strand braid or a set of knotted circles and rhombi, fill 
the border strips of the ciborium side, including the 
lower area next to their semi-circular arch. In earlier- 


dated examples that follow from the beginning of the 
development of the interlacing ribbon pattern on the 
semi-circular arch strip, the astragal motif occurs, trans- 
formed from the ancient model according to the artistic 
expression of Post-Antiquity. In such an elemental for- 
mat, the triangular fields remain on both sides, which 
are in the majority of cases filled with beasts (predomi- 
nantly lions) hunting their prey (St. Tryphon in Kotor). 


In the church of St. Chrysogonus in Zadar, the flat bor- 
der areas of the ciborium, as well as the lower semi- 
circular area, are filled with a branched three-strand 
vine, while the interior triangular areas are decorated 
with one rosette each on which a bird carries a grape 
cluster in its beak. 


In St. Martha in Bijaći a pronounced cymatium was 
inserted under a lath with hooks, and, outside of the 
semi-circular strip that is decorated with a three-strand 
braid or double intertwined knots, there is a peacock 
with a grape cluster in its beak. 


We also detect ornamental standardisation on the am- 
bos: a rounded parapet was usually divided into rec- 
tangular fields. On the pulpit of the cathedral in Zadar, 
a two-strand braid divides the parapet in two rows of 
three rectangular coffers. In the superior row, the cross 
is the central motif, and a peacock is on the left; in the 
inferior row there is a lion as the symbol of St. Marcus, 
an ox as the symbol of St. Lucas on the left, and on the 
right an imago hominis as the symbol of St. Matthew. 
Two fragments found on Pašman have been attributed 
to the other side of the rounded parapet, despite the 
fact that three vertical rows of coffers were found there 
with discernible animal figures and an Agnus Dei. 


Among animal figures, a peacock with a folded tail is 
the most common figure in the interlacing composition 
of the inclined slab on the baptistery rail. 


Ornamental standardisation on altar rails in Pre-Ro- 
manesque churches is even more consistent. 


On the entablature, there are always hooks in the mid- 
dle zone, and braiding in the inferior zone, if there is no 
inscription in that area. 


On the beam in St. George in Janjina there are hooks in 
the superior zone, an inscription in the middle zone, 
and the third and fourth zones are filled with two rows 
of the cymatium motif; such arrangement extends to 
the pediment as well, with two rows of cymatium, and 
a vine in the middle instead of the usual cross. 


A cross with birds associated with the Eucharist is com- 
monly the dominant central motif on the pediment. Ex- 


amples of pediments without the central cross are ex- 
tremely rare, as in the case of the altar rail in the church 
of St. Peter in Kula Atlagić, in which the triangular field 
is filled with circles, with rosettes at the middle. 


In the Early Romanesque period, interlacing ribbon 
motifs vanish, and are replaced by simple step-like pro- 
filing, as is shown by the beams and pediment in the 
church of St. Nicholas in Split. 


On the plutei, the interlacing knots are the most com- 
monly applied motif on the superior laths. 


The basic field of the pluteus is usually filled with a 
geometric ornament composed of a network of three- 
strand strips or circles, sometimes with birds, rosettes 
or lilies inserted. 


A very common ornament on the plutei is the motif of 
the basket-bottom with crosses under the arcade, al- 
most regularly encircled on each side by one palmette. 


The pentagram as the dominant motif on the plutei is 
known only on the slab of the baptising well in the bap- 
tistery in Split. 


Human figures are extremely rare on the plutei, and are 
found only if they are part of the narrative scene, such 
as the life of Christ, from the annunciation to the escape 
to Egypt in the church of the Holy Sunday in Zadar, or 
if they represent angels on the pluteus from the church 
of St. Thomas in Kuti. 


Ornament on sarcophagi 


On three sarcophagi in Split (today in the exterior cor- 
ridor of the cathedral), the ornamentation consists only 
of the cross, whose arms emerge from a central circle, 
so that the cross is framed with a double circle. 


On the majority of preserved sarcophagi, ornamenta- 
tion is only on the anterior side. It rarely appears on 
lateral sides or the cover, as in the case of a sarcopha- 
gus from the cathedral in Zadar. On that sarcophagus, 
dated back to the second half of the 8" century, the 
cross motif dominates the lateral sides with rosettes, 
lily flowers and other decorations from the interlacing 
ribbon pattern repertoire, and three crosses between 
two circles that are filled with diagonally crossed lilies 
represent the main motif on the cover as well. 


The cover of the sarcophagus contains an inscription 
in which there features the name of the Byzantine Em- 
peror Constantine, as well as a relief of the cross filled 
with a two-strand braid. It originates from the second 
half of the 8" century. 


On the anterior sides of Pre-Romanesque sarcophagi 
there are various ornaments, but the most common 
form is those with multiplied motifs of diagonally 
crossed lilies, seen on two very early examples of sar- 
cophagi from Split: Archbishop Johannes's (from the 
second half of the 7" century) and Prior Peter's (from 
the second half of the 8" century). 


The second most common motif of sarcophagi orna- 
mentation is a cross under the arcades, preserved on 
the sarcophagus of archbishop Johannes Tordacati in 
Split from the 10%" century. 


On two examples of the composition with arcades from 
Zadar other motifs vary as well: in the afore-described 
sarcophagus from the Archaeological Museum the 
cross with lateral rosettes interchanges with two palm 
trees and rosettes. On the second sarcophagus (from the 
9th century) the cross fills the first and the second area 
under the arcades; on the middle area there is a bird of 
prey alighting and capturing a dove with its claws. 


In some places, the central cross is the only decorative 
motif, as is shown by the sarcophagus in the periptery 
of the cathedral in Split. 


The end of the 11" century usually marks the disap- 
pearance of interlacing ribbon ornament on Early 
Medieval sarcophagi. This is exemplified by the sar- 
cophagus of archbishop Laurentius (who died in 1099), 
where the inscription is bordered with a simple Early 
Romanesque profiling. 


Polychromy of Early Medieval reliefs 


Early Medieval reliefs on the liturgical furnishing of 
the Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque churches 
in Dalmatia were dyed, as is confirmed by the traces of 
remains of dye, preserved only on some monuments. 
The remains of red, yellow and blue dye were pre- 
served, inter alia, on the altar rail beam (today in the 
Early Medieval collection of the Archaeological Muse- 
um in Split). The assumed interlacing ribbon ornament 
polychromry is illustrated on a fragment of the altar rail 
from Zadar.*%* 


Development of Early Medieval sculptural 
ornamentation with recognised 
sculptural-stone masonry workshops 

By observing the dated examples of ornaments on ar- 


chitectural and liturgical parts of the Early Medieval 
churches in Dalmatia, we can possibly classify Pre- 


Figure 392: Reliefs of Pre-Carolingian findings in Bosnia, 
Bilimišće near Zenica (according to A. Milošević) 


Romanesque and Early Romanesque sculpture of that 
period into three basic stages of development, which 
are characterised by: 


1) A transitional form of expression between Antiquity 
and Early Middle Ages; 

2) A High Pre-Romanesque period of “geometric“ mo- 
tifs; 

3) The appearance of human figures and a return to 
natural models at the end of the Pre-Romanesque pe- 
riod. 


In all three periods we follow the work of recognisable 
sculptural-stone masonry workshops. 


Transitional expression at the shift of Antiquity 
into the Early Middle Ages and the beginnings of 
Pre-Romanesque stylisation 


The last stage in the flat moulding of human figures 
characterises the first period, before the further devel- 
opment of the interlacing ribbon pattern with a new 
artistic articulation of the pronounced geometric inter- 
lacing ribbon pattern completely excluded scenes with 
human figures from the iconographic programme of 
shallow relief sculpture in the Carolingian and the first 
Post-Carolingian period. Simultaneously, in that tran- 
sitional period ornamental motifs were formed in ac- 
cordance with ancient tradition, and thus characteristic 
of the interlacing ribbon ornamentation. 


That last figurative expression known in certain cen- 
tres of the European Merovingian period and Lango- 
bardian art, the Liutprand “renaissance“ of the earlier 
Carolingian period, was hitherto discovered in the 
Pre-Romanesque period of the East Adriatic area only 
on the periphery, in Central Bosnia. The liturgical fur- 
nishing of those churches in Mali Mošunj, Dabravina, 


5 M. Pejaković (1996), 143. 


and Žitomsilić, where recent research has recognised 
a sculptural workshop, is the most easterly expression 
of Pre-Romanesque sculpture, which was established 
in the renowned Langobardian and Early Carolingian 
artistic centres.*7 


Ornamental motifs identifying the reliefs from those 
Central Bosnian and North Dalmatian sites connect 
their masters with the workshop which operated at 
that time in the Dalmatian littoral area, where we can 
follow the appearance of the other, non-figure compo- 
nent of the transition period. 


The transition from Late Antiquity to Early Medieval 
ornamentation is revealed by the sculptural-stone ma- 
sonry workshop of ancient Salona, which left its traces 
in the last decades of the ancient metropolis on the sur- 
rounding areas as well (the churches of St. Martha in 
Bijaći and St. Andrew on Čiovo near Trogir, and Gala 
near Trilj)** Multiple grooved crosses, grooved con- 
centric circles and three-strand bent vine are in fact the 
first expression of interlacing ribbon ornament dated 
back to the 7" and the 8" century, before the High Caro- 
lingian period in the 9" century was characterised by 
predominantly geometric interlacing ribbon motifs. 


At the turn of Antiquity to the Early Middle Ages, the 
ornament of the Pre-Romanesque buildings of the ear- 
lier period in Dalmatia shows ancient motifs like the 
astragal — mostly in its original form or the cymatium, 
which is considerably stylised with respect to the an- 
cient models. 


Some botanical motifs still followed natural models, 
but they were illustrated extremely flatly. In that sense, 
the motif of diagonally crossed lily flowers is particu- 
larly significant. It appears already on the Late Antiq- 
uity mosaics (such as the floor mosaic from Aquileia), 
and it is predominant in the Pre-Romanesque work- 
shops. In that phase the same motif is characteristic of 
a sculptural-stone masonry workshop which operated 
in Split and left its traces on the altar rail in the cathe- 
dral of Split, and archbishop Johannes's sarcophagus, 
which is still located in the baptistery in Split. On that 
sarcophagus only two right lilies were stylised in a 
manner characteristic of the interlacing ribbon pattern 
phase of development of Pre-Romanesque sculpture, 
hence we can consider that monument an example of 
the transitional artistic expression moving between 
natural models and their stylisation. Relying on natural 
models, lilies were still formed and diagonally crossed 


57 A. Milošević (2003a) 357, (2003b), 59 ss. 
#9. T, Burić (1993), 177 ss. 
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Figure 393: A sculptural-stone masonry circle of the master 
of the altar rail in the cathedral in Split and sarcophagus 
of archbishop Johannes: a) detail from the sarcophagus of 
archbishop Johannes in the baptistery in Split, b) pluteus 
from the cathedral in Split (today placed at the altar of St. 
Domnius), c) pluteus from the cathedral in Split (today in the 
Archaeological Museum in Split) 


Figure 394: Reliefs of the transitional period at the beginning 
of interlacing ribbon pattern formation: a, b) Bijaći, 
c) St. Andrew on Čiovo, d) Gala 


on the slabs of the altar rail from the earlier phase of the 
cathedral in Split. 


By observing sculpture at the locality of Šuplja crkva 
in Solin, A. Piteša in 2012 especially analysed the mo- 
tif of the inclined cross formed by lilies, describing its 
appearance from Antiquity to the Early Romanesque 
period. 


“Geometric" sculpture 
of High Pre-Romanesque period 


In the second stage of development of the Early Medie- 
val architectural ornamentation, interlacing ribbon pat- 
tern prevails in Dalmatia, expressed primarily by the 
geometric motifs of circles, squares, rhombi and vari- 
ous braids predominantly formed with a three-strand 
strip by various mutually knotted knots. 


Botanical and animal motifs are stylised and human 
figures (for example, the warrior from Pridraga) sel- 
dom occur. 


The motif of diagonally crossed lilies appears in the 
second stage of development as well, as is shown by 
the decoration on the sarcophagus of the Prior Peter 
from Split, which belongs to the Carolingian period. 
The master who carved that ornament obviously mod- 
elled it after the earlier sarcophagus of archbishop Jo- 
hannes, but the lilies were entirely stylised, neglecting 


8% N. Jakšić (1984b), 243 ss, (2000a), 205. 


the natural pattern, which is especially emphasised in 
the central flower of the lily trefoil. Lily flowers thus 
stylised often fill the decorative surfaces of plutei or 
sarcophagi, inserted in empty corner areas or at the 
intersection of arcades, confirming thus horror vacui as 
one of the fundamental features of decorative concept 
from that period. 


Plants and animals are equally stylised. A series of vo- 
lutes (hooks), as the inevitable motif of superior surfac- 
es of the altar rail entablature or ciborium, was largely 
applied particularly in the “geometric“ period of inter- 
lacing ribbon pattern. 


Some universal compositions found throughout Pre- 
Romanesque Europe and Dalmatia are significant, for 
instance, the aforementioned cross under the arcades, 
where we see the development from a somewhat more 
sculptural expression in the 9 century to very flat mod- 
elling in the 10% century (the sarcophagus of Johannes 
Tordacati in Split). Another characteristic composition 
of the geometrical phase is the basket-bottom motif. 


In that period, some masters“ workshops are identifi- 
able. In that respect, the master of the pluteus from Kol- 
jani, the artist responsible for an interlacing ribbon 
composition comparable to very similar motifs on the 
Apennine peninsula, was named after an altar rail slab 
from the church in Koljani, which was decorated with 
three-strand netted circles and filled with birds and 
rosettes.? The work of the same master, characterised 
by botanical and zoomorphic motifs used to fill empty 
spaces inside the interlacing ribbon network of circles, 
was recognised in Biskupija, in Galovac and in Tršci 
near Zadar. On those sites the Early Medieval sarcoph- 
agi have been discovered, made of ancient decorated 
architraves, whose original compositions were respect- 
ed by the master during his carving intervention. 


In approximately the same period, another sculptural- 
stone masonry workshop which operated in Pađeni 
and Golubić near Knin and Brnaze near Sinj, in Kljaci 
near Drniš and Morinj near Šibenik, left high quality 
works, especially in Trogir (after which it was named 
the stone masonty workshop from Trogir). It is recognised 
by the recurring use of the cross motif under three- 
strand arcades and basket-bottom compositions. On 
the altar rail entablatures made in that workshop all 
the inscriptions have been hammered off, hence a plau- 
sible assumption was presented that the said event 
(damnatio memorie) occurred due to a desire to remove, 
in each case, the name of the same ruler. Related re- 
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Figure 396: Relief of the workshop in Trogir from the 9th century (according to Jakšić), pluteus from St. Michael in Split 


liefs dated back to the beginning of the 9" century from 
Grado, Aquileia, Murano, Poreč, Pula, Dvigrad and 
Novigrad in Istria, and from other sites in Pannonia, 
enabled N. Jakšić to summarise his observations with 
a credible hypothesis according to which the masters 
from the workshop of Trogir were of North Adriatic 
origin. They could have been sent to Ljudevit, Duke of 
Posavska Hrvatska, in the second decade of the 9 cen- 
tury by the Aquileian patriarch Fortunato who reached 
Dalmatia at the end of his refuge, where the aforemen- 
tioned workshop operated.?% 


The occurrence of another different stone masonry 
workshop has been assumed from the altar rail pedi- 
ments in the church of St. Martha in Bijaći, and the ped- 
iment from Bol on Brač is also associated with them.%! 


The early appearance of the geometric phase of inter- 
lacing ribbon sculpture is confirmed by some examples 
from the area of Dubrovnik and the entire South Dal- 
matian region, for example, the different layers discov- 
ered in the church of St. Stephen in Dubrovnik.882 


In the middle of the 9% century, in the period of the 
renowned Croatian Duke Trpimir, a stone masonry 
workshop operated that is recognised by its character- 
istic dressing of pediments, plutei and altar rail capi- 
tals. This feature is pronounced on the stone furnishing 
in the Duke's pious endowment in Rižinice below Klis, 
and in some other places which are considered cen- 
tres of the Croatian principality: on Lopuška glavica in 
Biskupija, in Vrpolje and Plavno near Knin, Žažvić near 
Bribir, Kašić near Zadar, and the city of Biograd. 


In the last quarter of the 9" century a master or a group 
of stone masons operated in the same areas, whose 
work was characterised by the extremely careful mod- 
elling of regular hooks and three-strand knots (“pret- 
zels“) on altar rail pediments and the motif of infin- 
ity knots, that is to say knotted circles intersected by 
three-strand diagonal strips. Inscriptions on the pre- 
served parts and fragments of stone furnishings men- 
tion Duke Branimir, whose ruling period was 879-892, 
and therefore the operation of the said workshop is as- 
sociated with that historic period. The topography of 
reliefs marked by the court workshop from Branimir's 
period encompasses a very wide area from Nin, Muć, 
Biskupija (site “Stupovi“), Lepur, Benovac, as well as 
the Dalmatian cities of Zadar and Split. That particular 


% N. Jakšić (2000a), 206, 207 ss. 
81 N. Jakšić (2000), 207. 
%2 M. Jurković (1985), 183 ss. 


Figure 397: Reliefs of the sculptural-stone masonry 
workshop from the mid-9th century (according to 
N. Jakšić): a) Rižinice, b) Vrpolje, c) Lopuška glavica in 
Biskupija 


Figure 399: Beams and plutei of the court stone masonry workshop from the period of Duke Branimir: 
a) Ždrapanj, b) Cetina, c) Korlat, d) Kula Atlagić 


fact, and the contents of some inscriptions concerning 
monastery abbots lead to Jakšić's conclusion that the 
holders of the court workshop were in fact Benedic- 
tines, who furbished the Pre-Romanesque churches 
of the Carolingian period with their own sculptural- 
stone masonry ateliers in some centres of the Croatian 
principality. Their sculptures were placed as liturgical 


% N, Jakšić (2000b), 211-212. 


furnishings of some city churches as well, hence that 
group of masters has been named the Benedictine stone 
masonry workshop from the period of Duke Branimir. 


On some other Early Croatian sites in Dalmatia, dif- 
ferent sculptural-stone masonry characteristics are de- 
tected, which were recognised on the monuments of 
that same period because their inscriptions were also 
marked by the name of the same Croatian duke (Bran- 
imir). Those characteristics are primarily recognised 


by the cymatium on the altar rail entablatures and the 
formation of circles on the plutei, abundantly found in 
the North Dalmatian area (Bukorovića podvornica and 
St. Mary in Biskupija, St. Saviour in Cetina, Rapovine 
near Livno, Šopot and Lepuri near Benkovac), and in 
the wider area from Solin to Rapovine near Livno in 
Bosnia. Stone masons from that workshop are less skil- 
ful than those from the Benedictine atelier, and in the 
inscriptions on the discovered fragments, besides Duke 
Branimir, there are also court prefects like Gostiha in 
Cetina or Priština in Ždrapanj near Bribir, hence that 
group was named court stone-masonry workshop.** 


The work of the aforementioned workshops and the 
appearance of characteristic interlacing ribbon motifs 
continued into the 10" century, as is confirmed by rare 
dated monuments from that period, seen on the sar- 
cophagus of the archbishop Johannes Tordacati from 
Split, which has a continuously present cross motif un- 
der the arcades. 


Some reliefs from South Dalmatia have been dated back 
to the mid-10% century, which therefore demonstrate 
throughout the Early Medieval period certain stylistic 
particularities with respect to the Central Dalmatian 
and North Dalmatian areas, which is caused to some 
extent by a weak Byzantium influence. This quality 
was detected in the earlier layer of the relief from the 
church of St. Peter in Dubrovnik and an earlier phase 
of the church of St. Michael in Ston, where the incipi- 
ent tendency of returning the three-strand braid back 
to the stylised three-strand vine was indicated. 


However, pure geometric interlacing ribbon pattern 
prevailed throughout the entire century, as is clearly 
shown by the ambo slabs from Kapitul in Knin with 
the inscription of King Držislav. Stone masonry model- 
ling, similar to that of the court workshop from the end 
of the previous century confirms the continuity of geo- 
metric interlacing ribbon pattern until the end of the 
Romanesque period. 


The appearance of human figures 
and the revival of natural models 


The “geometric“ motifs of circles, squares and diagonal 
nets, and series of hooks on the entablature continued 
throughout the 11'" century, when the three-strand vine 
appeared along with the traditional interlacing ribbon 
pattern, whose branches and flowers announced the 
return to natural botanical models. 


Figure 400: Reliefs of the South Dalmatian stone masonry 
workshop from the 11'" century (according to Jurković): a) door 
lintel from the church of St. Cosmas and Damian in Dubrovnik, 

b) pluteus from Koločep 


The most substantial contribution to the development 
of sculpture of that period is the re-appearance of the 
human figures virtually avoided in the “geometric“ in- 
terlacing ribbon pattern period. 


AS in the previous period, characteristic workshops are 
to be recognised from the selection of decorative rep- 
ertoire and the characteristic modelling of ornaments, 
among which the South Dalmatian group of reliefs, 
stretching from the mid-10'" to the first half of the 11% 
century, shows distinctive features in the moulding of 
botanical motifs; the Split-Trogir workshop from the 
third quarter of the same century; and the Zadar-Split 
and Zadar-Knin workshops operating in the second 
and third quarter of the 11" century were clearly spe- 
cialised in the formation of human figures. At the end 
of the 11% century there was also an Early Romanesque 
workshop from Knin whose works show another step 
towards the Romanesque period. 


A _ centralised workshop from Dubrovnik, which 
Jurković identified by the consistency of motifs in the 
later examples (St. Michael and Our Lady of Lužine 
in Ston, St. Bartholomew and St. Peter in Dubrovnik, 


#5 N. Jakšić (2000b), 213. 
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Figure 401: a) Split-Trogir workshop from the second half of the 11" century (according to T. Burić), b) St. Fuphemia in Split, 
c) fragments from Trogir, d) part of a liturgical furnishing subsequently functioning as a door lintel on a Romanesque house in Split 


Lokrum), resumed with the process of returning to the 
three-strand braid, which appeared as a branched vine, 
together with the geometric interlacing ribbon pattern 
in some places (Koločep). 


The workshop from Split has been recognised by Burić 
in ten monuments in Split, Trogir and Grušine near 
Šibenik, who dates its work back to around 1060-70, 
and links it with extensive church reform in the West, 
which was accepted in Split by archbishop Lauren- 


tius.?%* 


The three-strand stylised vine and border characterised 
by a continuous zig-zag motif prevail on the sculptures 
from that group; on some of them snake heads and 


% T, Burić (1992b), 207 ss. 
87 T. Burić (1992b), 214. 


gryphons appear, and in some places knotted palmettes 
with stylised foliage. One of the altar rail particularities 
in the manufacture of that workshop distinguishing 
it from all other known workshops is the absence of 
pluteus in the classical sense, replaced by a vertical pi- 
laster and a horizontal lath. The remaining fields were 
probably filled with a rug, as was previously assumed 
by Karaman in the church of St. Martin in Split, where 
the only Early Medieval cancellum is preserved in situ. 
That rail is also the only entirely preserved monument 
from the workshop from Split. The traits of the same 
workshop are discernible on the fragments of liturgical 
furnishing and the architectural parts of the church of 
St. Euphemia in Split where there is no pluteus, hence 
a rug was used there as well. A similar ornament was 
found on the architectural parts of the church, filling all 


decorative surfaces of the dual window (bifore), which 
belonged to an Early Medieval house that is west of the 
Vestibule in Diocletian's Palace in Split. 


In addition to the fragments of liturgical furnishing 
from predominantly unknown churches in Trogir, the 
reliefs of the workshop in Split were detected in the 
church of St. Lawrence in Morinj near Šibenik. 


The same characteristics are seen on some fragments of 
the liturgical furnishing in Diocletian's Palace whose 
origin remains unknown, such as the altar rail pilaster, 
which subsequently functioned as door lintel for the 
Romanesque house on Dosud.?# 


Changes introduced by the Early Romanesque period 
in the 11" century are mostly reflected in the restora- 
tion of the human figure in the sculptural repertoire, 
the narrative character of compositions, and the more 
sculptural modelling of reliefs. By analysing Early Me- 
dieval sculpture, Petricioli already in the middle of the 
past century was able to point to the groups of relat- 
ed reliefs with the human figure in Zadar, Split, and 
Biskupija, where he recognised two basic workshops." 


For one of them, which left its sculptural-stone ma- 
sonry and stylistic trace in around ten reliefs in Zadar, 
Split and Solin, the key monument is the ciborium in 
Zadar, whose inscribed name of the Proconsul Grego- 
rius dates it back to the 1030s. A ciborium with similar 
traits was found in the church of St. Thomas in Zadar; 
and very similar traits are seen on the reliefs from two 
plutei in the Church of the Holy Sunday in the same 
city, where scenes from Christ's life and youth were de- 
picted between the arcades modelled in the same styl- 
ised manner. A very reasonable conclusion supposed 
it was thus the work of the same workshop, due to the 
fact that it is characterised by very flat modelling, that 
is almost two-dimensional, and with entirely stylised 
clothes, hair and beard, as well as almond-shaped eyes. 


The same characteristics are detected on two slabs func- 
tioning today as the baptismal well in the baptistery in 
Split, which probably originates from the cathedral in 
Split: one of them depicts a seated ruler with one adju- 
tant in a standing position and a person prostrated in 
proskynesis, and the basic motif of the other one is a 
large pentagram filled with bird figures. Stylised birds, 
modelled in the same manner, were found among the 
fragments of liturgical furnishing in the church of St. 
Peter and Moses in Solin, where King Zvonimir was 
crowned in 1076; in the same church the fragments of a 
pluteus were found showing human figures with styl- 
ised hair and beards, and the head of the young Christ. 


Figure 402: Zadar-Split workshop from the 11'! century: 
a) fragment of pluteus from St. Peter and Moses in Solin, 
b) pluteus from St. John the Baptist, 

c) ciborium of proconsul Gregorius in Zadar 


#5 T. Marasović, Skrivena ploča (ed. T. Pleština), Total Split, Split 
2007, 61. 
8% I, Petricioli (1960), 5-12. 


Regardless of the still disputed issue of the origin of the 
slabs from the baptistery in Split,* a plausible conclu- 
sion was able to be drawn concerning the existence of 
a same sculptural-stone masonry circle which operated 
in the mid-11" century in Dalmatian cities. 


The incipient operation of the workshop in Zadar can 
be assumed, due to the ciborium which is dated back 
to around 1030 owing to the name of proconsul Grego- 
rius. Subsequently it relocated to Split and Solin, where 
the Dalmatian metropolitan church was governed by 
Archbishop Laurentius, a friend of the Croatian kings 
Peter Krešimir IV and Zvonimir, during the second half 
of the 11" century. If we adopt the hypothesis that for 
one of those kings (probably Zvonimir) the archbishop 
had the interior of the cathedral in Split and the crown- 
ing basilica in Solin furbished with new furnishings, 
we are able to provide the grounds for an assumption 
regarding the operation of the same workshop during 
the entire third quarter of the 11" century. 


At the same time, another workshop operated in Zadar 
which also introduced human figures into its artistic 
repertoire, but modelled them somewhat more sculp- 
turally than the aforementioned one. The said work- 
shop left its traces on the door lintel in the church of St. 
Lawrence in Zadar with a depiction of Christ in a man- 
dorla between angels with spread wings. The contours 
of figures are rounded which adds to their sculptural 
character, and the stylisation of their clothes is differ- 
ent, diversified and less schematised. On the pluteus 
in the same church the same masters are recognised, 
in their illustration of the sequence of Christ's birth in 
six scenes divided by a three-strand braid, from the 
Annunciation to the arrival of the Magi horsemen. The 
figures are modelled differently than those attributed 
to the Zadar-Split group, and characterised by bell- 
shaped dresses. The same features are shown by the 
figures on the transenna in Biskupija, with the figure 
of the Madonna with child in the superior area inside 
the central rhombus, and the apostolic symbols in the 
corners, while the figures of saints and warriors take 
the inferior area. 


Masters of both workshops resort to the interlacing rib- 
bon motifs of three-strand and two-strand braids and 
botanical and animal figures, showing on the one side 
the devotion to the Pre-Romanesque artistic articula- 
tion, whereas on the other side announcing the arrival 
of the Romanesque period through the sculptural mod- 
elling of the human figure, and the first attempts at re- 
storing spatiality and narrative character (for example, 
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Figure 403: Zadar-Knin workshop from the 11'" century: 
St. Lawrence in Zadar, St. Mary in Biskupija 
the pluteus in the Church of Holy Sunday in Zadar). 
The work of a South Adriatic sculptural circle can be 
aligned more closely to the Romanesque period, as is 
confirmed by related sculptures on Koločep and in the 
area of Kotor Bay. 


Despite this, the interlacing ribbon repertoire was 
still depicted by three-strand interlacing circles on the 
plutei on Koločep, as well as the characteristic hooks 
and cymatium on the tegurium with the figure of St. 
Michael, which indicates a relatedness with the reliefs 
in Split from the end of the 11" century. However, the 
detailed sculptural modelling of archangels' busts and 
angels and eagles on the side of the cross on the pluteus 


% Fora very extensive bibliography on that issue cfr. T. Marasović (1997c), 11-20, and I. Fisković (2002), 9-50. 


from Kuti near Herceg-Novi completely approximated 
Romanesque artistic expression. 


Although marked by different stylistic and stone ma- 
sonry mannerisms, the same transitional stylistics 
applies to another sculptural circle of masters whose 
work at the end of the 11" century was recognised by 
Jakšić, who recognised their common characteristic of 
symbolic ornamental motifs, though worked by both 
masters with a higher quality of modelling and those 
with rougher moulding.*' Fundamental monuments 
of that circle include a tegurium with the figure of Ma- 
donna from the church of St. Mary in Biskupiji formed 
flatly, almost graphically, and a fragment from the Ka- 
pitul in Knin with a figure of Stephaton which is very 
sculpturally modelled. Jakšić linked a tegurium that 
depicts the figure of Christ between angels which was 
in the basilica of St. Stephen on Sustipan (today in the 
MCAN) to the same workshop, assuming that it was 
subsequently brought from Knin. 


A marble icon from the cathedral in Rab reached a fur- 
ther stage towards Romanesque modelling, and was 
also dated back to the 11'" century, but which entailed a 
substantial degree of sculptural modelling. 


Romanesque modelling in the true sense of the word 
was achieved at the end of the 11" or the beginning of 
the 12" century by several monuments where the inter- 
lacing ribbon pattern was replaced by a simple stair- 
like profiling. It is shown by the sarcophagus of Arch- 
bishop Laurentius in the baptistery of Split (1099), and 
especially by the altar rail ornament in the church of St. 
Nicholas in Split, where the Pre-Romanesque form of 
tegurium was still preserved, but filled (as plutei and 
capitals) with stair-like profiles. In the same church 
on the door lintel with the inscription of donor John, 
there was a one-strand bent vine, similar to that from 
the pediment on Sustipan. Lionesses supporting the 
triangular pediment above the entrance exemplify the 
complete predominance of the Early Romanesque ex- 
pression in the sculptural ornament of Early Medieval 
churches at the turn of the 12 century. 


The Tablet of Baška on Krk, dated back to around 1100, 
is still perceived to belong to the interlacing ribbon or- 
nament repertoire. The same decorative traits are found 
on the fragments of the Tablet of Senj, hence it seems 
more logical to assume the operation of a workshop 


9! N, Jakšić (1981), 27 ss. 

# V. Delonga: Crkva Gospe od Pojišana, HiK, II, 142-143. 

53 Karaman (19524), 27. 

* Early Medieval frescoes have hitherto been most thoroughly 
researched by I. Fisković (1987), (1995a), (1997a). 
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which produced Croatian Glagolitic inscriptions at the 
end of the 11" and the beginning of the 12" centuries. 


At the beginning of the 12'" century sculpture in Dal- 
matia enters the High Romanesque period, which in- 
cludes the church of St. Mary within the female Ben- 
edictine monastery in Zadar with its bell tower archi- 
tecture and applied sculptures. The time of their origin 
and style vastly surpass the Early Medieval era. 


9. Painting 


The decorative character of the Early Medieval church- 
es in Dalmatia is confirmed by the preserved remains 
and historical sources. In around ten church interiors, 
frescoes with figures of saints were preserved in larg- 
er or minor fragments, and some of them preserved 
drawings of ships, carved in wet or drawn in graphite 
plaster. 


The painted state of Pre-Romanesque churches in Dal- 
matia is confirmed by some historical sources. On the 
altar rail of the church in Pojišan in Split dated back to 
the second half of the 9 century the inscription: aspicite 
depictv(m)... (“observe the painted!...“) remains, hence 
it is reasonably interpreted that the church was deco- 
rated with frescoes or some other type of paintings.*? 


In Croatian historiography, data about a historical 
source in the British Museum in London has long been 
present, which allegedly describes how the church of 
St. George on Putalj above Kaštel Sućurac was painted 
in antique modo ravennate. * That document has not 
been traced to a specific date, which brings the cred- 
ibility of the information into question, but if it were 
authentic, the term “ancient Ravenna mode“ could be 
interpreted to mean the church at issue was decorated 
with mosaics. 


Frescoes 
Iconography of Early Medieval frescoes 


Frescoes dated back to the Early Middle Ages have 
been discovered in the Dalmatian area in about ten 
churches. 


The smaller surfaces of the fresco above the main en- 
trance from the narthex of the church of St. Trinity (St. 
Donatus), with the figures of saints of which only mi- 
nor drapery fragments remain, as well as a fragment 
from the sanctuary, could belong to a building from 
Donatus's era, but also possibly to the Romanesque 
period. 


In the church of St. Peter the Old in Zadar the remains 
of a fresco on smaller plaster surfaces were also discov- 
ered.?* 


In the church of St. George in Radun near Kaštel Stari, 
minor remains of frescoes with geometric ornament 
motifs have been found. 


On the island of Majsan near Korčula the remains of 
a fresco were detected on the northern wall by the en- 
trance to the former Early Christian memorial church, 
converted into the Early Medieval church of St. Maxi- 
me.** 


On the preserved fragment of a larger decorative unit, 
blue-black and red-brown white dotted cubes were 
arranged horizontally and vertically in an alternating 
pattern of two legs. They were interpreted as a cross 
which probably decorated the anterior part of a repre- 
sented item of clothing, perhaps the pallium of the fig- 
ure of a saint in his formal attire, dating back to the 10% 
or 11" century. Beneath them the remains of an ear- 
lier layer of frescoes with thin lines of Early Christian 
saint's clothing were identified (5%-6'" century). Traces 
of an Early Medieval fresco were also preserved on the 
eastern wall of the same church, where part of a deco- 
rative composition remained, which was formed by a 
series of dark blue circles on a white background in the 
superior part, and rectangular fields bordered with a 
red strip below, filled with dark blue hooks or vines. In 
the church of St. Martin in Trogir the fresco ornament 
consisted of red or navy concentric circles. In the same 
church, a green undercoat on the vault traves and yel- 
low ribs were discovered. 


The most famous Early Medieval frescoes in Dalmatia 
were found in the church of St. Michael in Ston. Based 
on the figure of the king-ktetor, in which the Zeta ruler 
Michael was recognised, those frescoes were dated back 
to the period of his rule (around 1050-1982), but the 
most probable time of their origin is after 1077, when 
the ruler received royal designations from pope Gre- 
gorius VII. A fresco was preserved in the western niche 
of the northern church wall, illustrating the king in his 
formal attire, with a crown on his head and the model 
of the church in his hand. In other paintings the motif 
of sin and redemption prevails, expressed on eastern 
and western wall surfaces. The apsis depicts the scene 
of Primordial Sin, on the vault above the altar Glory of 
Christ, and a semi-calotte of four lateral niches illus- 


#5 I, Petricioli/S. Vučenović (1970), fig. 22-29. 
8% €, Fisković (1981), 152-156. 
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5 R. Bužančić (1996). 


trates the evangelists, whereas the inferior surfaces, in 
addition to the aforementioned king-ktetor, are filled 
with figures of saints: John the Baptist, Archdeacon 
Stephen, and St. George. On the western wall, as per 
usual in the iconographic pattern of painting Early Me- 
dieval churches, the figures of sinners were detailed, 
belonging to a Last Judgement composition. 


On the Elaphite islands, the frescoes are best pre- 
served in the church of St John in Šilovo Selo on Šipan, 
where the painted surfaces remain on the southern and 
northern wall vaults, the transverse arches, dome pen- 
dentives and in the apsis.** The apsidal semi-calotte 
presents the Deisis composition with a frontally paint- 
ed angel next to it on both sides of the vault. There are 
medallions with busts below, while the lowest strip 
contains four prelates. On the southern wall, in a niche 
framed by a semi-circular rainbow, there is a figure of 
Apostle Paul seated and invoking blessings. 


In the church of St. Michael in Pakljena on the same 
island, smaller frescoes have also been discovered, as 
well as in the church of St. Elias on the adjacent Lop- 
ud, where the figure of a priest remains in the apsidal 
squinch. The interior of a window opening in the apsis 
was also painted in that church, in which a linear geo- 
metric ornament is to be found in the lateral sides of the 
opening all the way to the transenna. 


On the adjacent Koločep, in the church of St. Nicho- 
las in the graveyard, the remains of frescoes have been 
discovered in the second and third vault traves, which 
belong to the second layer of the church from the end 
of the 11 century. 


In Dubrovnik, the most monumental composition was 
painted in the central apsis of the Early Medieval cathe- 
dral. Only the inferior part of the composition which 
follows the semi-circular apsidal form are preserved 
there, with clearly discernible inferior parts of the 
frontally depicted church fathers which were probably 
painted in the third quarter of the 11 century. 


In another church in Dubrovnik, St. Peter, the walls 
of the crypt were painted with multi-coloured orna- 
mentation, and in St. Nicholas on Prijeko in the same 
city archaeological excavations have revealed the frag- 
ments of frescoes with the painted heads of saints. 


The work of the master of frescoes from the cathedral 
in Dubrovnik was recognised in the painting ornamen- 
tation of the church of St. Thomas in Kuti, in the Bay 
of Kotor. Fragments of plaster were also found there 
with frescoes depicting saints' heads, and one fragment 
illustrates a hand holding a book. Frescoes in Kuti sty- 
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Figure 404: Geometric motifs and crosses of Early Medieval frescoes in Dalmatia: 
a) vault of St. Martin in Trogir with the marked remains of frescoes (according to R. Bužančić), b) cross on a fresco in Majsan 
(C. Fisković), c) geometric ornament on the remains of frescoes in St. Elias on Lopud 


Figure 405: Figural motifs on Early Medieval frescoes in 
Dalmatia: a) St. Michael in Ston, b) the cathedral in Dubrovnik 


listically mark the end of the 11'" and the beginning of 
the 12" centuries. 


Stylistic features of frescoes 


There are no known wall paintings from the earlier Pre- 
Romanesque period, except in the church of St. Elias 
on Lopud, which was dated back to the Carolingian 
period (the second half of the 9 century) based on the 
altar rail ornament. 


If we were certain that the frescoes with geometric mo- 
tifs belonged to that early period, we would have the 
grounds to conclude that this type of non-figural orna- 
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Figure 406: Frescoes in the church of St. John on Šipan 


mental artistic expression applied in Dalmatia already 
in the Carolingian period. 


Non-figural motifs with multi-coloured geometric lines 
were discovered in 11" century churches, for instance 
St. George in Radun near Kaštel Stari, St. Martin (St. 
Barbara) in Trogir, as well as the fresco ornamentation 
in the crypt of St. Peter in Dubrovnik. 


Geometric motifs on frescoes represent a heritage as- 
sumed by the Early Medieval Dalmatia from the Early 
Christian period, when such a form of architectural or- 
nament appeared primarily as an imitation of the dif- 
ferent polychrome marble decorative structures (opus 
sectile). 


Wall surfaces were divided by architectural strips and 
multi-form figures, usually rhombi and squares, as has 
been discovered in Early Christian churches in Povlja, 
in Bol and in Lovrečina on the island of Brač.?“ 


Figural compositions appear predominantly in the 11%" 
century and belong to the Early Romanesque period 


% |. Fisković (1996a), 375-382. 


of Dalmatian painting. They have been examined in 
painting studies, hitherto most comprehensively by I. 
Fisković)" especially in a study of the Adrio-byzantine 
layer of wall painting.?" 


Drawings in wet plaster 


In around ten Early Medieval churches in Dalmatia 
about twenty drawings of ships have hitherto been 
discovered, engraved in wet plaster or drawn on dry 
plaster with the graphite technique. Among them, ten 
drawings belong to four Early Medieval churches, and 
are dated back to the end of the 11'" century or the first 
half of the 12" century at the latest. These are: 


* five ship drawings in the Early Medieval cathedral 
of Dubrovnik; 

* three ship drawings in the church of St. Lucas on 
Brač; 

* a ship drawing in the church of St. Sylvester on 
Biševo; 


Figure 407: Early Medieval drawings in wet plaster (according 
to I. Praničević-Borovac) in the cathedral of Dubrovnik 


% _], Jeličić: Ranokršćanske freske u Lovrečini na Braču, Prijateljev zbornik, L PPUD, 32, Split (1992), 133-150. 


%1_1, Fisković (1987), 30 ss, (1997a), 493 ss. 
% 1, Fisković (1996), 382-385. 


*5  Drawings were thoroughly examined by I. Praničević-Borovac (2006), 396 ss. 
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Figure 408: Drawings of ships in wet plaster in the churches of 
St. Lucas on Brač and St. Sylvester on Biševo 


* a ship drawing in the church of St. George on Vis. 


Although the listed drawings form integral parts of the 
painting ornament in the aforementioned Early Medi- 
eval churches, their appearance is not explained prima- 
rily by decorative tendencies. Being placed on different 
locations of the church interior, they were interpreted 
as votive drawings made by “ordinary“ people, not 
painters, probably pious seafarers (captains, sailors, 
fishermen), and perhaps a priest asked to fulfil the 
vows of those sponsors who decided to entrust their 
fate to Lord's mercy.“ 


The artistic quality of drawings varies; it ranges from 
cumbersome attempts to simple but artistically neat 
graphic illustrations of ships and their detailing. Those 
drawings have cultural-historical importance also in 
terms of their documentary value as a painting source 
for the recognition of the basic types of ships navigat- 
ing along East Adriatic coast in the Early Middle Ages. 


%4 1. Praničević-Borovac (2002), 400. 
%5 X, Barrali Altet (2003), 255 ss. 
* Lj. Karaman (19524), 27. 


Drawings usually depict long ships (navis longae), nar- 
row, oar-propelled and round (navis rotundae) sailing 
ships with a high and wide hull. 


The discovered drawings are primarily interesting for 
the Early Medieval architecture in Dalmatia as proof of 
the votive role of the Pre-Romanesque and Early Ro- 
manesque churches on East Adriatic shore. 


Mosaics 


Early Medieval mosaics are an extremely rare type of 
ornament in Early Medieval churches, not only in Dal- 
matia. Covering large surfaces with floor mosaics char- 
acteristic of Early Christian architecture around Eu- 
rope and on the wider Mediterranean territory was not 
common in the Early Middle Ages, because that type 
of floor decoration was expensive and there were no 
specialised workshops, as there had been in the Early 
Christian period.?* 


For those reasons there was no wider application of 
mosaic floor in the Pre-Romanesque period in East 
Adriatic, as opposed to the numerous remains of mo- 
saic floors in Early Christian churches. 


Two pieces of data, however, show the presence of mo- 
saic ornament in Early Medieval churches in Dalma- 
tia, one referring to unreliable historical source and the 
other to an actual finding. 


The unreliable historical source is the aforementioned 
information presented by the archaeologist M. Šeper, 
according to which the portraits of several generations 
of rulers from Mislav and Trpimir to Muncimir and his 
sons Peter and Tomislav, the first Croatian king, were 
found in the church of St. George in Putalj, a mode of 
a pious endowment of the Croatian dukes from the 
Trpimirović family.?“* 


Floor mosaics have more recently been discovered by 
reviewing the research into the church of St. Peter and 
Moses in Solin, where the first Croatian king Zvonimir 
was crowned.?'Z The first research in 1931 did not dis- 
cover the remains of mosaics, but at the beginning of 
the review minor surfaces of compact mosaic were re- 
vealed amidst the backfill. Then 2004 research discov- 
ered the remains of the mosaic floor in situ on smaller 
surfaces of the basilica presbytery, mostly in the area 
around the altar pylons which was not excavated in the 
first research in order to avoid devastation. 


%7 According to information kindly provided to the author at the end of 2004 by M. Zekan, head of research review. 


We can assume that in some Early Medieval churches 
in Dalmatia the mosaic floor was decorated with stand- 
ard interlacing ribbon motifs known for their applica- 
tion on liturgical furnishing. A preserved example of 
such an ornament is the floor mosaic from Poreč, deco- 
rated with interlacing braid whose centre is filled with 
flowers. Mosaics with similar ornaments are found 
on the floor of Callisto baptistery in Cividale and the 
church of St. Michael in Cervignano, dated back to the 


end of the 8 or the 9" centuries, which is hence consid- 
ered the period of mosaics creation in Poreč.“ Notably, 
evidence of the iconographic congruity of floor mosaics 
with the shallow relief sculpture of liturgical furnish- 
ings was found in the church of St. Maurus in Jesolo 
near Venice, where the compositions were discovered 
on the church floor in which the altar rail pluteus relief 
ornament was systematically imitated.?'“ 


% M. Baldini, Ranosrednjovjekovni mozaik iz Poreča, $SB, Zagreb 1996, 315-323. 


% Ibid. 
% N, Jakšić (2000), 195. 


VI. Chronology of Early 
Medieval Architecture 
in Dalmatia 


1. Dating 


Among the abundant archaeological corpus and the 
preserved buildings of the Early Middle Ages in Dal- 
matia there are, as in other places around Europe, a 
relatively small number of exactly dated monuments. 
Therefore, the dating of architecture and sculpture rep- 
resents a delicate stage in the process of research of this 
era. 


With respect to the certainty of Pre-Romanesque and 
Early Romanesque chronological data, churches of 
these eras in Dalmatia can be classified in two basic 
groups." These are: 


1. Churches dated on the basis of historical sources, 


2. Churches dated through comparisons with exactly 
dated buildings. 


Analysing the first group in terms of documented dating, 
we encounter several sub-groups determined accord- 
ing to the accuracy and credibility of the data concern- 
ing the origin of the buildings. In that sense, we dis- 
tinguish several categories concerning the manner by 
which the buildings are dated: 


- directly, insofar as their construction period is clearly 
delimited by an inscription or a document or another 
method of the natural sciences. With respect to wooden 
material, useful data has been obtained by radiocarbon 
or dendrologic analyses, though these analyses deter- 
mine a time span rather than precise data on the time 
of construction; 


- indirectly, where the dating is linked to a certain per- 
sonality or event, which is usually insufficiently precise 
information as it allows a greater time span of possible 
construction origin. Within this group we should dis- 
tinguish two further categories, namely: 


"1 T. Marasović (1994), 173-188. 


- indirectly dated buildings of certain historical identifica- 
tion, based on reliable historical sources; 


- indirectly dated buildings of uncertain historical identifica- 
tion, based on sources with uncertain authenticity. 


A separate group of buildings with documented dat- 
ing includes the churches or houses whose time of con- 
struction has been inconclusively determined by some 
historical document with respect to possible lower or 
upper time limit of their genesis. We, therefore, distin- 
guish within this group: 


- buildings with the latest possible historically deter- 
mined time of origin (terminus ante quem); 


- buildings with the earliest possible historically deter- 
mined time of origin (terminus post quem). 


In some cases the dating, connected with historical data 
concerning stone furnishing, corresponds with the first 
of these two aforementioned categories. Considering 
the possible occurrence of changes of stone furnishing 
in medieval churches, the dating based on the deter- 
mined time of origin of that furnishing (in most cases 
altar rails) should hypothetically provide grounds only 
for inconclusive dating with regard to the determined 
latest time limit. However, if there are no traces of par- 
titioning, the dating of furnishing is usually a rather 
safe manner for determining the time of origin of any 


church. 


The second group of churches dated by comparative meth- 
ods is more numerous. Most of the Pre-Romanesque 
buildings in Dalmatia have hitherto been only approxi- 
mately dated based on comparisons with related archi- 
tectural examples in the East Adriatic region (mostly 
owing to comparisons with Istria), or other areas in 
Early Medieval Europe and the wider Mediterranean 
area. The chronology of buildings or their parts thus 
determined is plausible in the absence of more reliable 
data if based on thorough analyses that taking into ac- 
count several factors: the architectural form (plan and 
spatial relations, proportions, measurements), the con- 
struction system, the manner of construction, as well as 
architectural details, ornamentation (mostly on liturgi- 
cal stone furnishing), the epigraphic traits of inscrip- 
tions, liturgical specifications, or some other element 
relevant for determining the time of origin of a specific 
building. 


In the dating executed by applying the above detailed 
comparative method, we need to carefully distinguish 
the original time of construction of the building from 


subsequent extensions or partitions, which often oc- 
curred during the wide span of the Pre-Romanesque 
and Early Romanesque period in Dalmatia. 


2. Chronological classification 


Owing to the data provided by “internal“ sources, con- 
nected to the building itself, as well as to “external“ 
historical events and the comparative corpus of dated 
buildings and sculptural parts from other European 
regions, we find it today possible, after more than a 
century of research into this period of Croatian art, to 
establish a relatively solid chronology of its develop- 
ment, and within the time span that is bordered by Late 
Antiquity at its beginnings and the High Romanesque 
period at its end. 


The lower limit of the Early Middle Ages in Croatia is 
marked, as we have already mentioned in the historical 
overview, by the Avar-Slavic invasion in the 7 century 
and the destruction of certain prominent ancient cities 
including Salona, the administrative and religious cen- 
tre of the Roman province of Dalmatia. The upper limit 
coincides with the fall of the state of Croatian kings at 
the end of the 11" century, when the occurrence of the 
Romanesque period prevails in Dalmatian architec- 
ture, opposed to the reduced number of buildings con- 
structed with the stylistic traits of the Pre-Romanesque 
period or its retained forms of expression. 


Within the period spanning between the 7" and 11" 
centuries, we suggest the following chronological 
classification of Early Medieval art in Croatia, mostly 
based on building and sculptural heritage, and distin- 
guishing four basic periods:*!? 


1. The Pre-Carolingian period of the 7" and the first 
half of the 8" centuries; 


2. The Carolingian period from the mid-8'" to the end 
of the 9" centuries; 


3. The High Pre-Romanesque period in the 10% century 
Post-Carolingian period; 


4. The Late Pre-Romanesque period and Early Roman- 
esque period in the 111" century. 


%2 T, Marasović (2004), 23-31. 
5 V, Delonga (1981), 211 ss. 


The Pre-Carolingian period of the 7'" 
and the first half of the eighth century 


The most significant historical event of the first period 
is the Avar-Slavic invasion in the first half of the 7" cen- 
tury, when certain ancient cities of Byzantine Dalma- 
tia were destroyed, and their hinterland inhabited by 
the Slavic population. Closely interrelated key issues 
for the chronology of the building and artistic develop- 
ment of the first period, which determine the chrono- 
logical boundaries of Early Medieval art, entail the fall 
of Salona and the beginning of life in the city of Split, 
and particularly the important role of that city as a re- 
constructed centre of the once glorious Salona church 
metropolitanate. 


Some rare archaeological monuments have been dated 
as originating before the destruction of some ancient 
cities, for example the sarcophagus of abbess Johanna 
from Sirmium who died in Salona in 612. 


Coins with the portraits of Byzantine kings from the 
first half of the 7" century, Mauritius (582-602), Phocas 
(602-610) and Heraclius (610-641), represent the most 
common material and artistic evidence for Byzantine 
administration during that period in Dalmatia. The 
findings from the 7" century reveal jewellery and ma- 
trices for its manufacture found in Biskupija near Knin 


Figure 409: Matrices from Čitluk and axe from Trilj 


and axes from Trilj, which belong among the more sig- 
nificant examples of that type of weaponry and tool in 
the Pre-Carolingian European material culture.“ 


In earlier historiography, the fall of Salona was placed 
in the second decade of the 7" century, but recent re- 
search has moved its dating forwards towards the mid- 
dle of the century.?? Some recent historiographers have 
attributed the works of one stone masonry workshop 
which are considered the earliest examples of Early 
Medieval sculpture to the last period of life of Salona, 
that is to say, as a transitional artistic articulation be- 
tween the Early Christian and the Pre-Romanesque 
sculpture.!* Fragments of a pluteus and altar rail arch, 
on which Early Christian motifs and symbols were 
subject to the incipient expression of Pre-Romanesque 
stylisation with the multi-strand modelling of the arms 
of the cross or braiding, belong to the earlier phase of 
the church of St. Martha in Bijaći. 


A series of common details on the pluteus from the 
church of St. Andrew on Čiovo point to a similar con- 
clusion concerning the same stone masonry workshop. 
Therefore, based on this stylistic connection, we are 
able to date the pertaining church, an aisleless building 
with a semi-circular apsis. 


The building, in term of its type, is linked to the earli- 
est known examples of aisleless churches, whose rela- 
tively wide apsis was inherited from the Early Chris- 
tian period. These traits are discernible in the original 
church of St. Michael in Split, which is associated in the 
historical sources with the work of John of Ravenna, 
the first archbishop of Split.?'7 This type of small church 
corresponds with the requirements of funeral oratories, 
which were particularly numerous on the transpadane 
North Italian territory. The church in Split is charac- 
terised by a particularly wide apsis and its relatively 
thick walls point to the likelihood of an original bar- 
rel vault. The small church of St. Andrew de fenestris, 
built by adapting one of the halls of the Diocletian's 
honorary guards to the west of the Spalatum imperial 
palace's Vestibule, was also single-apsidal. Remains 
were discovered of a rectangular apsis and the altar rail 
of the church, which recent research dated back to the 
episcopate period of John of Ravenna, the first arch- 
bishop of Split, in the third quarter of the 7" century. 
Restoration in 2005 partially reconstructed the apsis 
"4 A, Milošević (1980), 181-218; (1987), 107-128; (1995), 97-104. 


%5 1, Marović (1984), 293 ss. 
%6 T, Burić (1993), 177 ss. 


Figure 410: Parallel plans of Pre-Carolingian churches: 
a) St. Andrew on Čiovo (I. Babić), b) St. Michael “on the shore“ 
in Split (T. Marasović), c) St. Andrew “de fenestris“ in Split 
(R. Bužančić) 
with a semi-calotte vault above the restored squinches, 
and the area was covered by a wooden gable roof, as 
was the one in the ancient hall. 


Thus far researchers have been unable to determine the 
original architecture of the church which housed the 
pluteus with a multi-strand relief of cross and circles 
that was discovered in Gala near Trilj. In any case, the 
toponym points to the Early Medieval titular St. Gal- 
lus; the pilaster from Okoliš near Trilj, similarly carved, 
probably belonged to another church from that period, 
whose form is yet to be discovered. 


The aforementioned controversial dating of the foun- 
dation of Spalatum in Diocletian's Palace and its Arch- 
diocese ranges from linking the event directly with 


"7 A. Cutheis 1348 according to the historian I. Lučić (Lucius: De regno Dalmatiae et Croatiae, 1666). 


"5 G.P Brogiolo (2002), 9-31. 
% R, Bužančić (2004b), 1-6. 


the destruction of Salona, hence around the mid-7" 
century, to hypothesizing a “century of darkness“ that 
occurred after the fall of the ancient Dalmatian me- 
tropolis, whereby one or more centuries would have 
passed between the termination of life in Salona and 
its re-establishment in Diocletian's former residence. 
Some historiographers, therefore, dispute that there 
was the foundation of an Archdiocese in Split before 
the 10%" century. 


Historical data and artistic analyses of some monu- 
ments, in author's opinion, favour the earlier assump- 
tion about the beginning of life in Split immediately 
after the destruction of Salona. The dating of some 
examples of building works and the artistic heritage 
is also connected with this assumption, for example, 
the cross engraved in place of the carved off relief of 
the ancient goddess Victoria above the Golden Gate of 
the Diocletian's Palace. The cross is dated differently 
by different scholars, but most plausible is the stand- 
point of N. Cambi who dated the alteration of the an- 
cient relief back to the end of the 6" or the first half of 
the 7" century." The assumption of the foundation of 
Split occurring around 640 can be linked to this dating, 
suggesting its inhabitants used that sign to publicly an- 
nounce that the former palace of the pagan emperor 
had become a Christian city.?! 


The adaptation of the ancient Temple of Jupiter, that 
is to say, Diocletian's mausoleum, into the cathedral of 
Split is linked with the same event. At that time, the 
southern doors of the building were open. In the 20% 
century scholars usually dated the cathedral doors as 
Romanesque, and dated them back to the 125-138 cen- 
tury, but we believe that a dating to around the sec- 
ond half of the 7" century is more plausible. Histori- 
cal sources attribute this intervention to the instigator 
of the reconstruction of the Salona metropolitanate in 
Split, John of Ravenna, while the form and manner of 
construction of the doore is Early Medieval and not 
Romanesque. Hence the closest analogies for the relief 
ornamentation on the doore can be found in Meroving- 
ian and Visigoth reliefs.?? With its decorative concept, 
the portal from Split is close to the remains of the portal 
found in the Early Christian cemetery complex on Ma- 
rusinac,?“ where the door frames are also filled with 
vines, and the door lintel with flatly stylised birds. 


% N, Cambi (1981), 5 ss, (2002), 254-255. 
21. T, Marasović (1998), 7-10. 
22 T. Marasović (1992b), 165-180. 


A large number of stone furnishing fragments originate 
from the cathedral in Split, which can also be dated 
back to the Pre-Carolingian period, but here a disputed 
issue of dating and the existence of the aforementioned 
Archbishop John of Ravenna arises. Earlier 19" century 
authors placed that prelate in the 7'" century, while the 
majority of authors dated him back to the 8" or 9%" cen- 
tury, whereas some of them disputed his existence in 
general. However, by denying the historical existence 
of Archbishop John, it would be very difficult to ex- 
plain the fact that a sarcophagus with that name and 
designation of duty (“Iohannes...harciepiscopus“) as well 
as ornamental and epigraphic characteristics compara- 
ble to that of Pre-Carolingian monuments in fact exist 
in the baptistery in Split. Lately, the authors, who date 
the beginning of life in Split and the organisation of its 
church back to the second half of the 8" century, aim to 
connect that sarcophagus with another namesake prel- 
ate mentioned in the acts of the Nicaean Council from 
787, but without the solid evidence that would place 
itin the Early Carolingian period. Therefore, we would 
reiterate the previous standpoint according to which 
the first archbishop of Split and his sarcophagus should 
be dated back to the second half of the 7" century. 


In the crypt of the ancient temple, in the function of 
the baptistery of Split, the church of St. Thomas was 
adapted, whose indentations in the vault and traces of 
liturgical furnishing were preserved. Two fragments 
decorated with intersected three-strand semi-circles, 
whose ends were bent into volutes in the same manner 
as the laths of the aforementioned pluteus from the ca- 
thedral, also originated from the crypt. An inscription 
was subsequently engraved on the back of one of them, 
which mentions the consecration of the church and the 


crypt. 


The slab walled in the building next to the baptistery in 
Split with a semi-circular arch following the shallow re- 
lief ornament has long been detected as one of the earli- 
est examples of Early Medieval sculpture in the city of 
Split." With its decorative traits of egg-and-dart and 
astragal motifs, the arch indeed belongs to the period 
of the earliest formation of Pre-Romanesque sculpture 
before the appearance of interlacing ribbon motifs in 
the 8'" century. 


3 Salona 1, Catalogue de la sculpture architecturale palćochrćtienne de Salone, Rome-Split 1994, ch. VII. 
u Ž. Rapanić, (2000d), 138-140, (2007), 180-188. N. Jakšić (2000) 138-140, 200-201, V. Delonga (2000), 226-229. 


25 Karaman (1940a), (1943a), 73-113. 


Figure 411: Six-conch buildings: a) baptistery in Zadar (according to Petricioli), b) St. Mary in Trogir 
(axonometric reconstruction according to the drawing of Ch. L. Clerisseau) 


The arch was previously interpreted as part of the cibo- 
rium, perhaps from the Early Medieval cathedral, but 
the author has recently pointed to the possibility that it 
might be part of a residential house portal, which was 
recorded on an 18" century drawing. The dating of 
that arch back to the 7" century would thus indicate the 
dating of the house. 


Recent research dated back the sculptures which deco- 
rated a group of Early Christian churches on the terri- 
tory of present-day Bosnia and Herzegovina to around 
the same period, namely the 7" or the first half of the 
8" century (at Dabravina, Mali Mošunj, Bilimišće, 
Dikovača and other sites)*? 


Regardless of the large span of historiography by 
which all these monuments are dated, from the Early 
Christian period to High Middle Ages, plausible analo- 
gies with the findings from the Merovingian period in 
different European Pre-Carolingian centres point to 
the tendency to classify the aforementioned group of 


26 T, Marasović (2002), 225, (2005), 117. 
27 A. Milošević (2003a), 357 ss. 
28 T, Marasović (1994b), 150; P. Vežić (1991), 13-23. 


sculptures from Bosnian territory in Early Medieval 
Dalmatia to the period of the 7'" century of the begin- 
ning of the 8'" century. 


According to one specific item of historical data, the 
six-conch church of St. Mary in Trogir also belonged 
to the Pre-Carolingian period. Primicerius Lučić from 
Trogir, the ancestor of historian Ivan Lučić, in the 16" 
century left a note on the builders, that is to say, the 
renovators of that church, explicitly stating its occur- 
rence during the ruling period of the Byzantine Em- 
peror Theodosius III (715-717). Although some authors 
do not accept such a dating of the church, we cannot 
neglect that item of information in the attempt to put 
forward a chronological periodisation of the Dalma- 
tian Pre-Romanesque period. Lučić's note, if authentic, 
reveals the earliest dated church of the distinctive six- 
conch form. In the development of that architectural 
type, as we have already mentioned in the chapter on 
morphology, the baptistery from the 6'" century cathe- 
dral in Zadar represents a sort of a pattern, with its 


form and dimensions, that is to say, its modular rela- 
tions. Hence the evolution of the six-conch type can be 
observed from Iustinianus's period, from which the 
prototype originates (the baptistery in Zadar), and it 
can be seen to form already in the Pre-Carolingian pe- 
riod the Pre-Romanesque hexaconchos, which became 
especially distributed around Dalmatia in the Carol- 
ingian period in the second half of the 8" century and 
during the 9" century. 


Carolingian art from the second half 
of the 81" to the end of the 9" century 


The fundamental historical limit at the beginning of 
the second period is represented by the beginning of 
the rule of the Carolingian dynasty in the Frankish 
Kingdom in the mid-8" century. In Adriatic region 
that event coincides with the fall of the Exarchate of 
Ravenna in 751, to which the stronger role of Zadar as 
a Byzantine foothold (theme seat) in the East Adriatic 
is linked. 


Historical events determined the division of that pe- 
riod into the earlier Carolingian phase of the second 
half of the 8" century and the later phase during the 
9" century, which was especially important for the 
chronology of the Croatian Pre-Romanesque period. In 
the Croatian principality established at that time many 
buildings were erected and liturgical furnishings man- 
ufactured which can be precisely dated in some cases. 


The most monumental Pre-Romanesque church in Dal- 
matia, the rotunda of St. Trinity from Zadar, was start- 
ed in the earlier Carolingian phase around the mid-8'" 
century, as was concluded from the radiocarbon dating 
of its wooden beams, when the church was a detached 
circular building without its gallery.** At the beginning 
of the 9" century, in the period of Bishop Donatus, who 
was directly linked to the Carolingian court, the church 
received a gallery above the circular ambulatory and 
external annexes. The name of the original titular grad- 
ually disappeared, and the church remained known by 
the name of that distinguished bishop. 


The best preserved six-conch churches, St. Trinity in 
Split, St. Michael in Brnaze near Sinj and several similar 
buildings dedicated to St. Mary or St. Michael in Zadar 
and the surrounding area, were also dated back to the 
second half of the 8" or to the 9'" century. 


Figure 412: Church of St. Trinity (Donatus) in Zadar (according 
to P. Vežić): a) first phase of construction (8'" century), 
b) second phase of construction (beginning of the 9" century) 


Although the 6" century baptistery from Zadar was 
established as a probable prototype of that character- 
istic type, we cannot conclude that all ten buildings 
of the same group were built by the same workshop. 
Nevertheless, undoubtedly the majority of Dalmatian 
six-conch churches belong to the Carolingian period 
between the second half of the 8" and the end of the 
9 centuries. 


Several reliefs from Dalmatia, whose dating was deter- 
mined by comparison with related monuments, also 
belong to the earlier Carolingian phase. These include 
an altar rail arch from Kaštel Sućurac, for which it has 
not been determined whether it belongs to a Pre-Ro- 


?? P. Vežić (2000a), (2002d). The opinion about two phases of development of that church was not entirely adopted; the thesis of V. Korać 
(1990) about S. Vitale from Ravenna as prototype favours the assumption about the original two-storey concept of the church. 


manesque church from that area or it was transferred 
from a church in Split, most likely the cathedral, as 
is assumed on the basis of its quality modelling and 
material. The arch was entirely preserved with a three- 
part division of the decorative surface, of which the 
superior, decorated with hooks, and the inferior with 
a series of stylised leaves, are inclined and the mid- 
dle flat surface contains an inscription which contin- 
ued onto the beam. Its dating, based on decorative and 
epigraphic traits, encompasses a wide span from the 
mid-7% century to the end of the 8" century, but the up- 
per limit appears more plausible due to the comparison 
with Langobardian ornamentation.?“ 


As we have already mentioned in the chapter on the 
development of Early Medieval ornament, the sarcoph- 
agus of Prior Peter in the periptery of the cathedral in 
Split should also be attributed to the earlier Caroling- 
ian period, in terms of its ornament whose stylisation 
substantially departed from the established pattern to 
be found in the sarcophagus of Archbishop Johannes 
from the baptistery in Split, and in terms of its given 
dating, which one century after the consecration of the 
cathedral (presented in a forged document). 


Besides the aforementioned extension of the church 
of St. Trinity in Zadar, some buildings and sculptures 
were dated in the Bay of Kotor to the beginning of the 
9 century, in the second Carolingian period, which is 
historically followed by the development of the Early 
Croatian principality. Kotor was an integral part of the 
Byzantine Dalmatia at that time. The church of St. Try- 
phon in Zadar was built in 809 by a renowned citizen 
of that town, Andreatius, who was mentioned on the 
sarcophagus and the altar rail beam, hence the cibo- 
rium and the church, a central-plan building with four 
columns and a dome (of the quincunx type), are dated 
back to that period as well.?? 


Typologically the very similar church of St. Thomas in 
Prčanj is also linked to that dating, which is in conform- 
ity with the time of construction of the Carolingian two- 
trave church in Germiny-des-prćs in France. Several 
preserved inscriptions from that period together with 
the typological characteristics of the Pre-Romanesque 
reliefs allow the attribution of the interlacing ribbon 
monuments in the littoral of Dubrovnik and Montene- 
gro to the High Carolingian period. 


Figure 413: Central-plan buildings from the Carolingian period: 
a) St. Trinity in Split, b) Holy Cross in Nin 


There is no certain evidence for the dating of different 
types of central-plan churches, ranging from the sim- 
plest single-room single-apsidal forms of St. Mary in 
Iž, the churches on Dugi otok (St. Peregrine and St. Vic- 
tor), and the church of St. George in Rovanjska, to the 
cruciform-four-foil type best represented by the Holy 
Cross in Nin, but they are presumed to have originated 
in the 9 century. 


2% A. Peroni (1984), fig. 173 (fragment of arch from the church of S. Salvatore , Brescia). 


%1 M. Horvat (1952), 119 ss. 
2% According to the term suggested by K. J. Conant (1973), 15. 
*3 M. Jurković (2000), 178-179. 


Figure 414: Architecture and sculpture of the 9" century in 
the Bay of Kotor: a) ciborium of St. Tryphon, b) plan and 
axonometry of St. Tryphon (according to J. Martinović), 

c) St. Thomas in Prčanj (according to V. Korać) 


In the stone masonry workshops of the Dalmatian cit- 
ies, interlacing ribbon ornaments were manufactured 
in the 9" century with the prevailing characteristic 
motifs of cross and palmettes under the arcade as the 
universal Pre-Romanesque ornament of liturgical fur- 
nishing, which was characteristic of Pre-Romanesque 
Europe in the first half of the 9" century and present in 
Dalmatia and Istria on numerous plutei from Split, Tro- 
gir and other Dalmatian cities, as well as in the centres 
of the Croatian principality. 


The sites on the territory of the first Croatian princi- 
pality are especially important for the later Carolingian 
phase, ranging from the beginning to the end of the 9 
century. They are traceable from the first decades of that 
century on the baptismal well in the cathedral of Nin 
and on the stone furnishing (altar rail and ciborium) in 
the church of St. Martha in Bijaći next to the adapted 
residence of the Croatian rulers. Other churches from 
the first half of the 9" century are typologically linked to 
the form of that church, the three-aisled building with 
masonry pylons, and a rectangular apsis and bell tower 
on the western facade (St. Mary in Biskupija), and with 
a transformed basilica in Žažvić, as well as the church 
in Koljani, from which the pluteus with characteris- 
tic three-strand intertwined circles filled with stylised 
birds, knots and rosettes originated. The adaptation of 
the Early Christian church of St. Martin in Lepuri near 
Zadar can be dated back to the same period, according 
to the characteristic sculpture of the aforementioned 
master of the pluteus from Koljani.?* 


% N, Jakšić (2000a), 205. 
25]. Petricioli (1980), 113 ss. 


Figure 415: 9th century churches in Dalmatia: 
a) St. Martha in Bijaći, b) reconstructed basilica in Žažvić, 
c) St. Mary in Biskupija, d) basilica in Koljani 


The church of St. George in Putalj is associated with 
the name of Duke Mislav (835-845), of which only the 
foundations were preserved, belonging to the type of 
Early Christian aisleless building, equipped with Pre- 
Romanesque liturgical furnishing that is decorated 
with various interlacing ribbon motifs. 


The rule of Duke Trpimir is a solid foothold for the dat- 
ing of the preserved heritage from the mid-9 century. 


On the altar rail pediment from the church in Rižinice 
near Solin, the adapted Early Christian building, next to 
which the remains of the Benedictine monastery are as- 
sumed to be, there are, besides the inscription of Duke 
Trpimir, the motifs of interlacing ribbon pattern, which 
originate from a recognisable sculptural workshop that 
manufactured liturgical furnishings in other churches 
of that period as well, for example, those in Vrpolje or 
the church on Lopuška glavica in Biskupija. The last 
comparison is very significant because it points to the 
middle of the century as the time of construction of the 
church, which is particularly important for its typo- 
logical traits, that is to say, the appearance of its atrium 
(westwork) and rounded counterforts.?? 


Those traits were even more emphasised in the last 
quarter of the 9" century, when a significant number 
of reliefs, and consequently buildings, can be reliably 
dated by inscriptions mentioning the Croatian Duke 
Branimir. We thus deduce the dating of the transforma- 
tion of a Late Antiquity building into the Pre-Roman- 
esque church of St. Peter in Muć and other churches 


from Branimir's era in Nin, Otres, Lepuri, and Kula 
Atlagić. The sculptural-stone masonry furnishing of 
those churches was executed by the aforementioned 
Benedictine workshop, which is observable in the Dal- 
matian cities as well. Among the churches thus dat- 
ed, we should emphasise the church of St. Cecilia at the 
site Stupovi in Biskupija, which is the key building for 
the dating of the three-aisled three-apsidal type with 
counterforts. 


The recognition of another workshop, the aforemen- 
tioned court workshop, enabled the dating of ecclesi- 
astical architecture in some other sites on the territory 
of the Croatian principality. Among them, the church 
of St. Saviour on the spring of Cetina River under the 
mountain of Dinara has paradigmatic meaning as the 
best preserved example of the distinctive formation of 
the western corpus in the Croatian Pre-Romanesque 
period with a bell tower and westwork. 


A distinctive sculptural-stone masonry workshop from 
the 9" century was recognised in Kotor on many frag- 
ments of liturgical furnishing decorated with various 
interlacing ribbon motifs from the church of St. Michael 
and from the lapidary of the Pre-Romanesque cathe- 
dral of St. Tryphon.?7 


The last monument from the dated parts of the 9" cen- 
tury liturgical furnishing is the altar rail from the church 
in Uzdolje with the inscription of Duke Muncimir and 
the designated year 895. That inscription exactly deter- 
mines the time of origin of the altar rail from the church 
in Uzdolje (St. John?), the original Early Christian ba- 
silica of unknown form, at the location in which a four- 
trave aisleless church with vaults was erected at the 
end of the Early Middle Ages (probably at the end of 
the 11" century).? 


High Pre-Romanesque sculpture in the 
10" century Post-Carolingian period 


In the 10 century in Dalmatia, there are considerably 
fewer dated buildings and their parts than in the two 
preceding centuries. It is the High Pre-Romanesque pe- 
riod, which is historically marked by the appearance of 
the Saxon Ottonian dynasty in Europe. In European art 
history, the rulers from that dynasty in the second half 
of the century (Otto L IL, and III), governing the Ger- 
man (Holy Roman) Empire, the most influential West 


% N. Jakšić (2000a), 211-213. 
%7 7, Čubrović (1994), 139 ss. 
% Lj. Gudelj (2006), 53 ss. 


Figure 416: Dated monuments of the 10" century: 
a) sarcophagus of archbishop Johannes Tordacati in Split, 
b) epitaph of Queen Helen from Solin 


European state of the time, stylistically marked build- 
ings, sculptures and items of artistic craft from that pe- 
riod significantly more than the rulers of the Trpimir 
dynasty in Dalmatia left their traces on the preserved 
monuments. 


The later Trpimir dynasty rulers held the title of Kings 
in Croatia, and were strongly connected with the Dal- 
matian cities and the Church of Split, which was en- 
trusted with significant metropolitan competences 
at that time. In the second quarter of the 10" century, 
Archbishop Johannes, the son of Tordacatus, was the 
head of the metropolitanate in Split, whose sarcopha- 
gus, besides containing important onomastic data re- 
lated to the ethnic origin of the metropolitan in Split, 
is significant for its contribution to historical-artistic 
chronology as well. The ornament on the sarcophagus 
proves that the aforementioned motif of crosses under 
the arcades, characteristic of the entire 9'" century, was 
preserved in the Dalmatian sculptural-stone masonry 
workshops into the 10" century as well. 


The reconstruction of liturgical furnishing in the church 
of St. Mary in Biskupija is dated back to the same cen- 
tury, which provided a great number of altar rail frag- 


ments decorated with motifs characteristic of earlier 
workshops from Branimir's era. 


Several dated inscriptions and pieces of historical data 
constitute the basis of the chronological scheme of the 
second half of the 10" century. An anonymous chroni- 
cler from Dubrovnik mentioned in 972 the construction 
of the church of St. Blaise, which an architectural analy- 
sis has identified as the earliest constructional layer of 
the cathedral in Dubrovnik." This item of information 
is important because it provides the dating for that ar- 
chitectural type of churches that have a dome above 
the inscribed transept, which further developed in the 
11% century. 


The renowned epitaph of Queen Helen from 976, be- 
sides being invaluable for the genealogy of the Croatian 
rulers, is also important as the ferminus ante quem of the 
construction or partition of the church of St. Stephen on 
one of the islands of the Jadro River delta in the Early 
Croatian settlement in Solin, because it indirectly de- 
termines the time of existence of that architectural type 
of three-aisled buildings with a dome. 


The church of St. Martin (St. Barbara) in Trogir had 
similar typological characteristics; its first phase of 
construction is associated with Maius, the proconsul 
of Zadar and the town Prior from Trogir from the last 
quarter of the 10" century.“ 


Discovered by an excavation, in approximately the last 
quarter of the century (between 969-986, or 969-997) 
two railing slabs were made for the ambo access stair- 
way of the church of St. Bartholomew next to the Bene- 
dictine monastery on Kapitul near Knin, which have an 
inscription to King Držislav, and a decorative composi- 
tion of intertwined three-strand circles and rhombi. 


The late Pre-Romanesque 
and Early Romanesque period 
of the 11'" century 


While 11" century West European art developed in 
line with the characteristics of the Romanesque peri- 
od, the early stage in the first and high period in the 
second half of the century (mostly from the seventies 
onwards), in the peripheral Dalmatian area there is a 
parallel occurrence of Pre-Romanesque and Early Ro- 
manesque style buildings. 


%  Ž, Peković (1997b), 43 ss. 
% RR. Bužančić (1995), 241 ss. 
*%1_]. Fisković (1985) 143 ss; M. Jurković (2000), 179. 


However, in some Croatian territories in that century 
the Pre-Romanesque style lingered in architecture and 
sculpture in particular, in which the interlacing ribbon 
motifs with geometric traits were still strongly present. 
Only in some areas, which were more open to external 
influences, had Early Romanesque architecture already 
been established, followed by sculptural ornament 
which modestly announced the first appearance of Ro- 
manesque sculpture. 


The late Pre-Romanesque period survived mostly in 
peripheral areas, or on those buildings under Byzantine 
influence throughout the entire 11" century, and even 
entering into the 12'" century in some places, mainly on 
the bank of Neretva and on islands (especially Brač). 


There are few buildings which can be dated back to the 
first half of the 11" century with certainty. 


It is assumed that in the 11" century, but probably in its 
second half, the majority of aisleless, domed or dome- 
less churches with articulated or unarticulated exterior 
surfaces were built. The best preserved examples of the 
aisleless domeless type — the church of St. George in 
Kaštel Stari, St. George near Nerežišća on Brač, and St. 
Lucas on Lastovo — are dated back to that period by the 
comparative method for their resemblance to the build- 
ings dated on the basis of historical data. 


Those are the buildings which belong to a very char- 
acteristic aisleless domed type developed across the 
South Dalmatian area from the Bay of Kotor to Omiš, 
and mostly concentrated in the area of Dubrovnik (pri- 
marily on the Elaphite islands). Regardless of the pos- 
sibility that the earliest example of longitudinal domed 
churches could have appeared in previous centuries (as 
is recognised by some researchers in the churches on 
Majsan and in the field of Ston)“, the fact remains that 
all the most famous examples of that type were dated 
back to the last quarter of the 11" century, from St. Pe- 
ter in Omiš, mentioned at the end of the 11 century 
as the existing building, to the church of St. Michael in 
Ston, that is attributed to the 10% century in its original 
phase, but later transformed in the era of King Michael 
of Duklja. 


Around 1068, two churches from Split which belong 
to the architectural type of buildings with an inscribed 
transept were dated by a document concerning the 
foundation of the Benedictine nunnery in Split: St. Ni- 
cholas in Veli Varoš and St. Euphemia. For the former, 


it is explicitly stated in the note on the added transcript 
of the text from 1068 that it was founded by Nemira 
Mesagalina, but conclusions concerning the time of 
construction of that church are complicated by the fact 
that the door lintel and altar rail mention John and his 
wife Tiha as church donors. The stylistic particularities 
of the portal and furnishing point to the end of the 118 
century, or even the beginning of the 12" century, hence 
the author suggests the following interpretation of that 
chronological issue: Nemira, as the older sister, erected 
the church around 1070 and John, her younger brother, 
performed substantial alterations at the end of the cen- 
tury and the beginning of the 12" century, including 
the portal and a new altar rail.*? 


The document on the foundation of the Benedictine 
nunnery (1068) is only terminus ante quem for St. Eu- 
phemia, because the nunnery was added to the existing 
church, which was previously built, though not long 
before the nunnery judging from the decorative traits 
of liturgical furnishing, hence probably at the transi- 
tion of the first into the second half of the 11'" century. 


The third example of domed buildings with an in- 
scribed transept, the church of St. Peter from Du- 
brovnik, shows Byzantine influence to a greater extent, 
especially in the three-part division of the presbytery 
with a tribelon. It is mentioned as a functional build- 
ing in 1108, but the typical architectural characteristics, 
especially that of the interlacing ribbon ornament in 
the interior, point to the conclusion that it took its final 
form in the 11" century (perhaps, as can be assumed 
from the liturgical furnishing, by the partitioning of a 
previous 10" century phase). 


The stone masonry workshop whose products have 
been recognised in Split and Trogir, and dated back 
to the third quarter of the 11" century, participated in 
the furbishing of the church of St. Euphemia. These in- 
clude a particularly interesting bifore which belonged 
to the Early Medieval house in Ilirska Akademija Street 
in Split (destroyed in the 20" century), which was re- 
corded on the preserved drawing in its original appear- 
ance. The ornament on the bifore determined the time 
of construction of the house, which is particularly im- 
portant in the research of the otherwise scarce remains 
of residential architecture. 


The altar rail from the church of St. Martin above the 
Golden Gate in Split originated from the same work- 
shop, hence the thorough reconstruction of the church, 


%2 T. Marasović (1994), 214-216. 


%  Ž, Peković (1996), 267-277. 
% M. Jurković (1992a), 191-213, (1996a), 331, fig. 5. 


Figure 417: 11th century late Pre-Romanesque churches: 
a) St. Peter in Dubrovnik (Ž. Peković), b) St. Euphemia in Split 
(J. Marasović ), c) St. Nicholas in Split (T. Marasović) 


including the construction of the bell tower, can be dat- 
ed back to that period. 


While the Pre-Romanesque style persisted in its artistic 
expression and technical characteristics in architecture 
and sculpture in some Dalmatian areas until the end 
of the century, in some places the traits of the Early 
Romanesque period emerged in ecclesiastical architec- 
ture much sooner. In architecture, mostly through the 
Benedictines, three-aisled basilicas were built covered 
with wooden loft construction as everywhere else in 
Europe, and built with dressed and more regularly 
arranged ashlar. Those traits are shown, inter alia, by 
the churches of St. Peter in Osor, St. Michael on Krk, 
and the Early Romanesque partition of the church of 
St. John the Evangelist in the city of Rab.*“ The Early 
Romanesque traits are discernible in the first extension 
of the cathedral in Dubrovnik. 


Figure 418: Plans of 11th century churches on Flaphite islands: 
a) St. Peter, Lopud (J. Marasović), b) St. Nicholas “the Greek“, 
Lopud (J. Marasović), c) St. Francis on Koločep (I. Žile/z. 
Laznibat), d) St. John the Baptist on Lopud (T.Marasović), 

e) St. Sergius on Koločep (L. Peko), f) St. Michael in Pakljena on 
Šipan (T. Marasović), g) St. John the Baptist on Šipan 
(T. Marasović), h) St. Peter on Šipan (Ž. Peković), i) St. Nicholas 
on Koločep (Ž. Peković), j) St. Barabara on Koločep (I. Žile) 


In the basilica of St. Peter and Moses in Solin, the pa- 
pal emissary crowned the Croatian King Zvonimir in 
1076, which is thus the terminus ante quem for the dat- 
ing of the entire building and its sculptural decora- 
tion. It is characterised by a three-apsidal presbytery 
on the eastern side, westwork on the western side, and 
the entire correspondence of interior and exterior ar- 
ticulation, which is one of more significant distinctions 
of the Early Romanesque from the Pre-Romanesque 
period. Liturgical furnishing ornament shows, on the 
one hand, the continuity of the shallow relief interlac- 
ing ribbon pattern as the dominant Pre-Romanesque 
artistic articulation, but at the same time the appear- 
ance of a human figure, characteristic of the earliest be- 
ginnings of the Romanesque period. Therefore, the first 


%5 1. Petricioli (1983), 7-26. 
% 1. Petricioli (1983), 27-46. 


appearance of the Romanesque period marks the lower 
possible limit of the church origin, which points to the 
construction period of the basilica in the middle or the 
third quarter of the 11" century. 


Reliefs from that church were attributed to the Zadar- 
Split sculptural-stone masonry workshop, recognised 
on the ciborium of proconsul Gregorius, dated back to 
around 1030 by the historical personality of the said 
proconsul, and mostly confirmed by the plutei from St. 
John the Baptist (the Church of Holy Sunday) in Za- 
dar"? 


The works of another sculptural-stone masonry work- 
shop are attributed to the Early Romanesque period, 
which sculpturally furbished the church of St. Law- 
rence in Zadar and the cathedral of St. Mary in Biskup- 
ij a.%6 

Sculptural characteristics similar to that workshop are 
discernible from the reliefs in other places, for instance 
the pediment on Sustipan and the pediment from the 
church of St. Michael on Koločep. 


With its forms of exterior articulation of wall surfac- 
es and manner of construction, the bell tower of the 
Church of St. Theodor (Our Lady of the Bell Tower) 
above the western gate of the Diocletian's Palace in 
Split, dated by the discovered inscription to Prior 
Firmin (mentioned in documents from 1089), is closer 
to the Pre-Romanesque than the Early Romanesque, 
while the church space with cruciform-domed traves 
shows distinctive features of Romanesque architecture. 


Figure 419: Early Romanesque phase of the cathedral in 
Dubrovnik (according to Ž. Peković) 


Figure 420: Early Romanesque bell tower of the church 
of St. Vitus in Dobrinj on Krk 


Another medieval bell tower in Split, built above the 
eastern facade of the Small Temple of Diocletian's Pal- 
ace, and functioning as the Church and Baptistery of St. 
John, was destroyed in 1838. It followed the same typi- 
cal pattern, but already with the forms of the 12" cen- 
tury Romanesque period. Two other bell towers in Split 
belonged to the Early Medieval period at the end of the 
11" century. A bell tower was added to the church of St. 
Martin above the northern gate of Diocletian's Palace, 
probably in the third quarter of the 11" century, and 
that construction can be associated with the reconstruc- 
tion of the church, when a distinctive sculptural-stone 
masonry workshop operated in Split." The bell tower 
of St. Anastasia was probably also built at the end of 


%T, Burić (1992b), 207 ss. 
% ], Marasović et al. (2000), 193, 194. 
*% 1. Petricioli (1990), 72-73. 


Figure 421: Vault of the “Sigurata" church in Dubrovnik 


the century at the middle of the southern facade of Dio- 
cletian's Palace, which only preserved its ground floor 
vault. Its original appearance has been assumed to re- 
semble the preserved bell tower on the church of St. 
Theodor.** 


The bell tower of St. Vitus in Dobrinj, which follows 
the Carolingian pattern, has also been dated back the 
end of the 11% century. The church belongs to the group 
of Early Romanesque buildings on Krk from the end 
of the 11" and the beginning of the 12" century that 
are characterised by a facade bell tower (St. Michael in 
Krk and St. Lucy in Jurandvor, which was dated by an 
inscription on the Baška Tablet, but whose bell towers 
were subsequently added). 


The beginning of the 12" century in Dalmatia marks a 
solid border between the Early and High Middle Ages, 
not only in a historical sense, but in its stylistic-artistic 
aspects as well. With the new historical circumstances 
characterised by the end of the independent Croatian 
Kingdom and its accession to the Hungarian state un- 
der the Arpad dynasty, and the beginning of the period 
of the autonomous Dalmatian cities, the first achieve- 
ments of the High Romanesque period appear in archi- 
tecture and art. They are characterised first by the bell 
tower of the monastery church of St. Mary in Zadar, 
which has an inscription to King Coloman. Its archi- 
tectural dressing with perforated wall surfaces shows 
distinctive signs of the High Middle Ages, as is con- 
firmed by its 12% century, and especially 13" century 


architectural and sculptural works.?* 


VII. Constitutive components 
of Pre-Romanesque 
and Early Romanesque 
architecture in Dalmatia 


The summarised overview of the historiography has 
shown that the appearance of Pre-Romanesque and 
Early Romanesque architecture in Dalmatia, that is 
to say, the origin and development of Early Medieval 
churches on Dalmatian territory, has been alternately 
interpreted by art science. Scientific architectural his- 
toriography reacted to the first theories of researchers 
from the Romantic period at the end of the 19" century 
concerning the so-called “Croatian-Byzantine style“, 
and used an analytical approach to recognize different 
courses of influence. As opposed to this architectural 
historiography, on the other hand, Ljubo Karaman ex- 
plained the appearance of the majority of small Early 
Croatian churches by the lack of external influences.? 


The analytical research of certain buildings and typo- 
logical analysis of the overall Pre-Romanesque corpus 
in Dalmatia contested Karaman's thesis concerning 
what he termed the spontaneously occurring “free 
forms“, therefore the origin of Early Medieval architec- 
ture in the East Adriatic can be interpreted with mul- 
ti-directional influence of various factors, at the same 
time distinguishing several different components: 


Among the components which had a key role in the 
appearance and development of Early Medieval archi- 
tecture in Dalmatia, we should emphasise: 


1. Late Antiquity and especially the Early Christian ar- 
chitectural heritage; 


2. The multi-centennial West European influence in dif- 
ferent periods, especially that from the Carolingian and 
Ottonian periods; 


3. The long term emanations of Byzantium influence 
on the Adriatic area (“Adrio-byzantism“), expressed in 


* Lj. Karaman (1930), 19ss. 
%1_]. Strzygowski (1929), 89 ss, A. Mohorovičić (1978), 164-175. 


waves of political presence from Iustinianus to the end 
of the ruling of the Macedonian dynasty; 


4. The influence of the Benedictines in the Caroling- 
ian, and especially the final Early Romanesque stage 
of Middle Ages. 


In addition, of the other components determined by the 
historical development of the wider Dalmatian area in 
the Early Middle Ages, some researchers have drawn 
attention to the Slavic characteristics in architecture, art 
and culture with respect to the dominant ethnic affilia- 
tion of the Slavic population in that area already in the 
first period of the Early Middle Ages.* 


1. Influence of the Late Antiquity 
architectural heritage 


The native population of the Dalmatian cities under the 
Byzantine government and newly arrived Slavic tribes 
which inhabited the wide hinterland areas of those 
cities and islands, forming thus new state communi- 
ties (the Croatian principality and other Dalmatian 
“Sclaviniae“) found in the ancient heritage, mostly in 
Early Christian churches and baptisteries, but in other 
edifices as well, suitable buildings to which could be 
attributed new purpose, or be used as models in new 
construction. Many surviving Late Antiquity buildings 
from the pagan and especially Christian period became 
models which inspired Early Medieval builders in the 
formation of certain Pre-Romanesque churches or ty- 
pological groups, or the assumption and development 
of constructional concepts, decorative parts and other 
details. 


Models of Late Antiquity buildings are recognised in 
some churches of the central-plan and longitudinal 
type, especially in the cities and settlements which had 
a central importance in the development of ecclesiasti- 
cal organisation. 


Jupiter's Temple in Diocletian's Palace in Split (func- 
tioning originally as the Emperor's mausoleum) in- 
spired many masters, especially in its new function as 
the cathedral of the central Dalmatian diocese. These 
masters erected churches from the Early Christian pe- 
riod until the High Middle Ages. Comparing the cross 
section of that building with the Early Christian baptis- 
tery in the cultural centre of Solin, Dyggve convincingly 
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Figure 422: Comparison of the cross section and plan of 
Diocletian's mausoleum and baptistery in Solin 
(according to Dyggve) 
showed, in a more general sense, that the architectural 
model of a monumental building can be found used in 
a reduced scale particularly for the Christian baptister- 
ies from the 5'" and the 6" century, and especially when 

they occur within the same or near surroundings.?? 


The exterior octagonal plan of Diocletian's Jupiter“s 
Temple, articulated on the inside with alternating rec- 
tangular and shallow niches, is characteristic of the en- 
tire series of Early Christian mausoleums and baptis- 
teries in the wider Mediterranean area. 


The role of that edifice as a cathedral and seat of the 
Early Medieval Dalmatian metropolitanate was par- 
ticularly important, because medieval builders could 
derive their inspiration from there in the formation of 
larger or smaller central-plan buildings, while the in- 
fluence of the cathedral in Split as a direct model has 
been recognised in the formation of octagonal small 
churches in the area of Mosor. 


The role of the baptistery in Zadar as a distinctive pro- 
totype of the six-conch buildings in the wider area of 
Split and Zadar was also recognised.*“ 


Deriving from the cult significance of St. Anastasius's 
mausoleum in the Christian graveyard on Marusinac 
in Salona, Dyggve recognised in that building a certain 


*2 E. Dyggve (1996), 38, II, 26. 
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Figure 423: Baptistery in Zadar and Dalmatian six-foils (accor- 
ding to Vežić and Jurković) 


model in the formation of longitudinal Early Croatian 
churches, especially concerning their articulation with 
lesenes and counterforts,?5 and he also found the corre- 
sponding Early Christian models for many other Early 
Medieval longitudinal buildings in Dalmatia. 


The comparison of trefoil or elongated trefoil Early 
Christian and Early Medieval churches seems par- 
ticularly plausible. Although recent research in some 
examples has partially rectified such comparisons be- 
cause some buildings, such as the church of St. Martin 
in Pridraga, which Dyggve considered Early Medieval, 
have also been attributed to the Early Christian period, 
the conclusion still remains that the Pre-Romanesque 
type of elongated trefoil (St. Saviour in Cetina, the 
church on Lopuška glavica) developed after the mod- 
el of the corresponding Early Christian forms (Bilice, 
Pridraga, Sutivan on the island of Brač, and other 
similar plan buildings). At the end of the Early Middle 
Ages, hence in the Romanesque period, a clear three- 
conch type appeared on Kvarner and in North Dalma- 
tia (St. Chrysogonus on Krk, St. Nicholas near Nin), 
which was also known in Late Antiquity and the Early 
Christian architecture. 


The influence of Late Antiquity Early Christian archi- 
tecture is reflected in the appearance of Early Medieval 


Figure 424: Early Christian and medieval churches with trefoil 
plan (elongated trefoil) 


three-aisled basilicas, primarily due to the vicinity of 
construction, that is to say, in many cases as a conti- 
nuity of the cult place. Several Pre-Romanesque and 
Early Romanesque basilicas (for example, the churches 
of St. Martha in Bijaći and St. Peter and Moses in So- 
lin) were erected within the ruins of larger Early Chris- 
tian basilicas. The Abbey of St. Stephen on Sustipan in 
Split was directly built on the typological model of the 
Early Christian basilica, partially using the walls of the 
former church. The Early Christian model is so con- 
spicuous in that particular example that some authors 
have assumed the existing Early Christian church, to 
which was added architectural annexes and stone fur- 
nishing, was used in the Early Middle Ages.?* 


The Early Christian influence is prominent both in ar- 
chitectural and constructional elements. Shallow nich- 
es on church exteriors, formed at the top with a semi- 
circular or double arch, were common in Early Chris- 
tian architecture (see the Galla Placidia Mausoleum 
as an example of niches formed with a semi-circular 
lintel, and the Orthodox Baptistery of Ravenna as an 
example of dual arch niches), and represent one of the 
most distinctive traits of Pre-Romanesque architecture 
in Dalmatia. Prominent lesenes on the exterior of the 
Pre-Romanesque churches, which assumed the form of 


26 N. Cambi (1972a), 260-261; P. Chevalier (1995), Salona I, 221-232. 


*%7 A, Milošević (2003a), 357 ss, (2004b), 50 ss. 
%8 N, Budak (1997), 15 ss. 


rounded buttresses in those churches on the territory of 
the Early Croatian Knin and Sidraga County, also origi- 
nated from ancient architecture, in the long span from 
the classical pseudo-peripteral type to the Late Antiq- 
uity lesenes in the Early Christian churches. 


2. Influence of the European West 


The influence of the West European (predominantly 
Frankish) cultural centres is found in Dalmatia in all 
three historical layers of the Early Middle Ages: the 
Merovingian, Carolingian and Ottonian periods. 


In the Post-Antiquity period of the 7" and the first half 
of the 8" centuries this influence is less discernible 
also due to the fact that Early Medieval buildings and 
work from that period are less well preserved. Some 
European art historiographers have interpreted the 
Pre-Romanesque interlacing ribbon pattern in terms 
of Langobardian ornamentation, despite the fact that 
the distinctive decoration of that period with identical 
motifs and ornament was to be found in the wider West 
European area, and the interlacing ribbon motifs were 
part of the known ancient ornament repertoire. 


Comparisons of liturgical furnishing sculptures in the 
Bosnian area with sculptures in different parts of the 
Pre-Carolingian Europe, from the Merovingian work- 
shops in the Frankish Kingdom to the Langobardian 
ones in Italy, which are confirmed by recent research, 
also recognise the West European influences in the for- 
mation of the Dalmatian Pre-Romanesque period?“ 


Dalmatia's connectedness with the Langobardian cen- 
tres is proven by some numismatic and archival sourc- 
es. Coins (solidus) of the Beneventan Duke Grimoaldo 
NI (788-806) were found near Trogir, issued in the pe- 
riod of Carolingian government over the former South 
Langobardian duchy. 


The visit of Duke Paul and Bishop Donatus, the two 
highest ranking representatives of civil and religious 
life of Zadar, the administrative centre of Byzantine 
Dalmatia, to the court of the Frankish King Char- 
lemagne at the beginning of the 9" century, is even 
stronger evidence of connectedness of Dalmatia with 
the centre of Carolingian authority of that period. 
Hence the influences of that centre on the overall life 
of the Adriatic region, including architecture and art, 
are understandable.** The travels of dignitaries from 


Dalmatia to West European centres continued. In the 
well-known North Langobardian centre Cividale, an 
Evangeliary is kept with the names of the renowned 
visitors of that time, including the Dukes of Dalmatian 
Croatia Trpimir, and his sons Peter and Branimir. The 
stay of the Croatian rulers in one of the most prominent 
centres of architectural and artistic activity in the Pre- 
Romanesque Europe could have prompted the trans- 
ferral of some of the cultural-artistic achievements of 
that time to Croatian Dalmatia. 


Although the littoral cities of Dalmatia were under Byz- 
antine government in that period, the Croatian princi- 
pality was established and developed in its first stage 
with direct dependence on the Frankish Kingdom. 
Therefore the Frankish influence continued in the ma- 
jor developments of that principality under the Trpimir 
dynasty in the 9" century, and during the 10" century, 
when the German Saxon dynasty ruled the eastern 
part of the once unique Frankish Kingdom. After the 
crowning of Otto I as the German king (962), Ottonian 
art radiated across the wider Central European area, 
which substituted the earlier Carolingian influence in 
the High Romanesque period for new artistic impetus 
in the late Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque pe- 
riods. 


The Frankish influence was intensified by events con- 
nected with the development of Christianity on Dalma- 
tian territory. Christianisation, which originated from 
the Dalmatian cities in the Early Christian period, was 
continuously transferred onto the Slavic newcomers in 
the Early Middle Ages by Frankish missionaries (in- 
cluding onto the Croats from the end of the 8" century 
onwards). 


Half a century after two dignitaries from the religious 
and secular life of Zadar, Bishop Donatus and Duke 
Paul, visited Charlemagne“s court at the beginning of 
the 9" century, the Saxon Gottschalk from the Frankish 
Kingdom visited the court of the Croatian Duke Trpi- 
mir. 


Frankish traits have been attributed to the silver gold- 
plated censer from Cetina, which is assumed to have 
been manufactured in the Early Carolingian work- 
shops in the second half of the 8'" century, and import- 
ed onto Croatian ground by the Frankish missionaries, 
probably at the beginning of the 9" century." More 
definite connections between the Frankish and Dalma- 
tian manufactures were determined by comparing the 


*> Z. Vinski (1986), 26 and fig. 27. 
%0 A, Milošević (2000b), 110-114. 
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Figure 425: Comparison of Early Carolingian ornament on a belt 
mount from Gornji Vrbljani and the Tassilo chalice 
(according to A. Milošević) 
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Figure 426: Tassilo chalice 


Tassilo chalice (dated back to 771) with a belt mount 
discovered in the castrum on Sana (in present-day 
Gornji Vrbljani). The ornamentation and inscription on 
each is identical. The name Tetgis probably identifies 
the master of the renowned Early Carolingian chalice, 
hence the Dalmatian example reveals the same mas- 
ter's work.?% 


Finally, Frankish anthroponyms are to be found on 
inscriptions from Pre-Romanesque buildings, for ex- 
ample Priest Gumpertus, whose name is engraved on 


Figure 427: Comparison of westwork in the Carolingian church in Corvey with the Croatian St. Saviour in Cetina 


five door lintels near the Church of St. Martha in Bijaći, 
where the courts of the Croatian dukes were located. 


Such connectedness directly affected Pre-Romanesque 
architecture; this influence is most detectable in the for- 
mation of the western facade in the distinctive Carol- 
ingian manner with a bell tower on the western facade 
and westwork.?"' Some Early Croatian churches, as is the 
case for certain Frankish churches from the Caroling- 
ian and earlier Ottonian period, are characterised by a 
loggia on the superior floor of the fore-nave (atrium). 
Westwork is seen on the group of churches from the 
second half of the 9" century, especially the church of 
St. Saviour in Cetina, with some particularities with 
respect to the Frankish models, which shall be further 
discussed. 


Universal West European interlacing ribbon ornament 
became the exclusive artistic expression of Pre-Roman- 
esque sculpture in Dalmatia, that is to say, the sculp- 
tural ornamentation of Pre-Romanesque and Early Ro- 
manesque buildings, except in rare areas (for example 
the Neretva “Sclavinia“ and their pertaining Central 
Dalmatian islands). 


a 
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Figure 428: Diffusion of westwork in Zahumlje 
(according to Jurković): 1) Ošlje, 2) St. Michael in Ston, 
3) St. Magdalene in Gorica near Ston 


This West European shallow relief ornament is observ- 
able in the South Dalmatian area as well, where Caro- 
lingian westwork is conspicuously present throughout 
the ecclesiastical architecture (for example Zahum- 
lje)?“ 


%1 M. Jurković (1997b), 23-39. 
% M. Jurković (1995b), 71-73. 


3. Byzantine influence 


The Byzantine component in Early Medieval architec- 
ture and art, and in the entire East Adriatic in general, 
including Dalmatia, indisputable in art historiography, 
is not neglected,“ but is nevertheless disproportion- 
ately smaller with respect to the military-political role 
of the Byzantine Empire in the Pre-Romanesque and 
early Romanesque period. 


The Byzantine Empire ruled the entire East Adriatic 
area, ora significant portion of it, for more than six cen- 
turies, from Iustinianus's triumph over the Visigoths in 
535 until (intermittently) the end of the 121" century. 


In Iustinianus's period, Byzantine art was strongly 
present in the architecture and art of Dalmatia, where 
some buildings were characterised by the earlier wave 
of “Adrio-byzantism“.2* However, unlike Istria, Dal- 
matia does not have such well-preserved and signifi- 
cant Early Byzantine architectural-artistic units as the 
Euphrasian complex in Poreč. Nevertheless, remains 
of architectural and interlacing ribbon patterns with 
clear Byzantine characteristics have been discovered at 
many Early Christian archaeological sites, for example 
the capitals in the Salonitan baptistery made in the pe- 
riod of the comprehensive reconstruction of the Chris- 
tian cult centre, when the great Archbishop Honorius II 
was the head of the metropolitanate in the mid-6% cen- 
tury. The distinctive Byzantine central-plan type with 
a dome above eight columns was recognised in the 
remains of the church inside Gradina in Solin, where 
the constructional details point to clear analogies with 
Byzantine architecture from Iustinianus's period.?# 
The distinctive “Byzantine mark“ was given to 5" and 
6'" century Early Byzantine architecture in the form of 
polygonal apses, which are encountered on many Early 
Christian churches in Dalmatia.?* 


After the Avar-Slavic invasion of Dalmatia led to the 
destruction of some Dalmatian cities and the recon- 
struction of others, historical, epigraphic and numis- 
matic sources confirm a strong Byzantine presence in 
Dalmatia. As is testified by Thomas the Archdeacon, 
the inhabitants of the destroyed Salona, led by Severus 
the Great, requested the Byzantine emperors for their 
consent to inhabit the imperial palace in Spalatum. 
Various pieces of data about life of the Dalmatian cit- 
ies, such as information concerning the reconstruction 


of the church of St. Mary in Trogir, are dated by the rule 
of the Byzantine emperor. He coins found in the old- 
est early Croatian graves almost exclusively originate 
from Byzantine. The amphorae embedded in the vaults 
of Dalmatian Pre-Romanesque churches reveal typical 
Byzantine ceramic patterns. 


The relations of Dalmatia with the Byzantine capital are 
confirmed by the work of Bishop Donatus, who, as we 
have already mentioned, although closely connected 
with the Frankish centres, brought from Constantino- 
ple the holy relic of St. Anastasia, the new patron-saint 
of Zadar. 


After the direct Byzantine-Frankish conflict on the 
Adriatic in 805-809, a peace treaty in Aachen in 812 con- 
firmed Byzantine as governing the littoral cities, while 
the Frankish “sphere of interest“ was restricted to the 
hinterland. The role of Byzantium intensified in the pe- 
riod of the powerful Emperor Basil 1, who commanded 
the defence of the Adriatic area during the Arab con- 
quest. Dalmatia was at that time established as a sepa- 
rate theme with the seat in Zadar. 


The Byzantine presence in Pre-Romanesque Dalmatia 
is indicated by epigraphic evidence, for example in- 
scriptions with the name of Emperor Constantine on 
the cover of a sarcophagus in Trogir from the 8" cen- 
tury, and of Nicephorus (802-811) on the ciborium of 
the church of St. Tryphon in Kotor. 


The Byzantine presence in the political life of Dalma- 
tia continued mostly throughout the 10" century, al- 
though in that period the Croatian kings also became 
more significant and independent factors in the area of 
the Dalmatia. At the end of the century, Držislav could 
only obtain the titles of Eparch and Patrician from the 
Byzantine capital. 


With further strengthening of the power of the Croatian 
kings in the 11'" century, especially in the second half of 
the century, the Byzantine government gradually de- 
creased in power, only to completely vanish in the 128% 
century (save for its brief re-establishment in the 1160s 
during the Komnenos dynasty). 


Despite the dominant military-political role of the Byz- 
antine Empire over more than four centuries of the 
Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque period, there 
are no clearly Byzantine architectural or sculptural 
achievements from that period. 


2 Lj. Karaman (19324), 332 ss, (1958), 61 ss; T. Marasović (1988a), 445 ss. 
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Figure 429: Parallel examples of Byzantine 
and Dalmatian Early Medieval churches: 
a) counterforts on Myrelaion in Constantinople and the church 
of St. Saviour in Cetina, 
b) the cathedral in Ani and St. Nicholas in Split, 
c) St. George in Karelas (Attica) and St. Peter on Priko in Omiš 


This fact is primarily caused by the pronouncedly 
western orientation of the Church in Croatia and Dal- 
matia, which was always turned towards the Pope, 
and following the church's schism in 1054, the Church 
in Croatia remained within the Roman Catholic wing, 
including even the South Adriatic metropolitanates (of 
Dubrovnik and Bar), which were geographically closer 
to Byzantium. 


Consequentially, the architecture and interlacing rib- 
bon pattern of the Early Middle Ages cannot be consid- 
ered parts of Byzantine art, or a “Croatian-Byzantine 
style“, as is suggested by historiographers from the 
Romantic school of Croatian history, but we can deter- 
mine greater or lesser Byzantine influence on certain 
buildings or entire categories in various periods.? 


The influence of Byzantine architecture on the Pre-Ro- 
manesque poly-conch domed buildings was indirect, 
through the prototype of the baptistery in Zadar, which 
belongs to the Adrio-byzantine circle. In the church of 
St. Trinity (Donatus) in Zadar that influence was con- 
siderably smaller, because the Adrio-byzantine pattern 
presented in the church of St. Vitale in Ravenna is more 
directly present in the Palatine Chapel at the centre of 
the Carolingian state than in the rotunda in Zadar. 


In the Pre-Romanesque period and on those buildings 
with explicitly Carolingian characteristics, for instance, 
some elements are detectable which are comparable to 
Byzantine examples on those churches with counter- 
forts at the centres of the Early Croatian state, for exam- 
ple the rounded counterforts in the church Myrelaion 
in Constantinople. 


A more powerful degree of influence exerted by Byz- 
antine architecture appears only at the end of the Early 
Middle Ages, and it is distinctively reflected in the for- 
mation of two types of ecclesiastical architecture: the 
aisleless South Dalmatian domed type and the group of 
three-aisled domed churches with inscribed transept. 


The group of aisleless domed churches constitutes, from 
the standpoint of architectural typology, a very consist- 
ent unity considering the number, form and geographi- 
cal location of the pertinent buildings. Around twenty 
churches of that type were built exclusively on the ter- 
ritory of South Dalmatia, mostly around Dubrovnik 
and on the Elaphite islands. The basic feature of those 
churches is a dome inside a cubic tambour, erected 


in the middle of the roof. A similar architectural type 
is represented in the Italian region of Apulia, which 
also reflects the Byzantine influence in the Early Mid- 
dle Ages. This is why the author presented as early as 
1960 a hypothesis concerning the Byzantine influence 
on the appearance of this architectural type,** which is 
geographically demarcated to that territory under the 
jurisdiction of the Dubrovnik metropolitanate. A more 
prominent development of the type occurred in the 
11" century, after the conquests and reputation of the 
powerful Emperor Basil II (976-1025) opened the way 
for the appearance of one of the subsequent waves of 
Adrio-byzantism. 


The typological comparisons with Pre-Romanesque 
and Early Romanesque churches in Apulia conducted 
by Peković undoubtedly traced the direction by which 
the Byzantine influence came in the formation of the 
South Dalmatian domed type. 


The second type, which includes three-aisled basilicas 
with inscribed transept, developed in the second half 
of the 11" century as a reflection of the Byzantine vari- 
ant of the quincunx type of church (with a central dome 
above four columns). In this case, only one component 
is Byzantine, which is expressed by the inscribed tran- 
sept and dome, incorporated into the unity of the Pre- 
Romanesque or Early Romanesque church corpus, as 
is shown by the churches of St. Nicholas and St. Eu- 
phemia in Split, or the church of St. Peter in Dubrovnik 
with a three-part division of the presbytery, following 
a distinctive element of Byzantine architecture. Com- 
parisons of preserved buildings of that period in Dal- 
matia, for example the church of St. Nicholas in Split, 
with synchronous Byzantine examples, for instance the 
cathedral in Ani, which belongs to a distinctive cate- 
gory of Armenian Early Medieval architecture, or later 
churches (Little Metropolis — Panagia Georgoepikoos 
in Athens), reveal undisputed mutual similarities. 


Buildings of “hybrid“ character are not characteristic 
only of the Dalmatian area, but they mark the region of 
Apulia in Italy as well.?" The closest typological anal- 
ogy to the Dalmatian churches of this hybrid type, such 
as the church of St. Euphemia in Split, is the church of 
S. Giovanni a mare in Gaeta, near Naples, whose pre- 
served state reflects a combination of West European 
and Byzantine components. 


7. T. Marasović (1988a), 445 ss. Components of the Byzantine influence on Early Medieval buildings in Zadar were researched by P. Vežić 
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Figure 430: Tribelon in the church of St. Peter in Dubrovnik 
compared to Byzantine churches (according to Peković) 


The appearance of the three-part division of the pres- 
bytery in the church of St. Peter in Dubrovnik is also 
logically to be associated with the Byzantine influence, 
which is confirmed by the comparison of the plan of 
that church with numerous Byzantine churches in Con- 
stantinople, Phocis and Athens, as was convincingly 
presented by Peković. *7! 


The Byzantine share in the sculptural ornament found 
in Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque churches is 
even smaller, almost non-existent, because the majority 
of reliefs from that period belong to the distinctive West 
European interlacing ribbon pattern. The Byzantine in- 
fluence is most discernible in the painting to be found. 
This influence had deep roots already in the preced- 
ing period, especially during Iustinianus's era. The first 
appearance of Adrio-byzantism in churches is closely 


%71_Ž, Peković (1996), 275. 

*? Lj. Karaman (19324), 332 ss, (1958), 61 ss. 
23.1, Fisković (1987), 30-34, (1996), 371 ss. 
% I Ostojić (1963-1965), III. 


connected to this period, during which Ravenna, as its 
greatest artistic centre, radiated its influence onto the 
wider Dalmatian territory. 


A considerable Byzantine component in the art of 
painting was not terminated even after the exarchate 
was abolished, so that the continuance and develop- 
ment of Early Medieval painting followed Byzantine 
artistic expression incomparably more than in architec- 
ture and sculpture. Our analysis of Early Medieval ar- 
chitecture has not sought to encompass this issue, but 
we need nevertheless to emphasise that the competent 
researchers who have examined this field point out 
that the course of Byzantine influence did not directly 
proceed from Byzantium, but rather indirectly from the 
Apennine centres (Karaman, Fisković). The same 
passage through the Apennines served to transfer Byz- 
antine influences into Early Medieval Dalmatian archi- 
tecture, regardless of their much smaller significance 
than that of painting. 


4. The contribution of the 
Benedictine Order 


The influence of the Benedictine Order on architecture 
and art in the Early Middle Ages in Dalmatia should be 
particularly emphasised, although the work of the or- 
der which was founded in 529 by St. Benedict of Nursia 
in Monte Cassino is an integral part of Western civilisa- 
tion, and its Early Medieval flourishing was connected, 
as we have already mentioned, with the periods of 
Carolingian and Post-Carolingian culture.?* 


Historical events linking the Benedictines with Dal- 
matia extend from the beginning of the Early Middle 
Ages, if one observes that Abbot Martin, the first papal 
emissary to come to the Croatian area, at around 640, 
in order to collect the bones of Christian martyrs, was a 
member of that order. 


The pre-requisites for the stronger influence of the Ben- 
edictines on the culture of the Early Croatian principal- 
ity were met in the mid-9'" century, as we have already 
mentioned, by the stay of the renowned theologian 
Gottschalk at the court of Duke Trpimir. 


Benedictine monasteries were founded in the 10" cen- 
tury, as for instance St. Chrysogonus in Zadar, which 
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Figure 431: Comparison of the facades of Benedictine basilicas in Pomposa and on Sustipan in Split 
(assumed appearance according to T. Marasović) 


had a tremendous role in the Early Medieval Croatian 
Kingdom, and in the 11" century historical sources 
record the foundation of significant Benedictine nun- 
neries, as for instance in Biograd (1060), Trogir (1064), 
Zadar (1065), and Split (1968). 


Certain evidence of the symbiosis of the Benedictines 
with Dalmatia is revealed by a special variant of Dal- 
matian Beneventan minuscular script, which was de- 
veloped at the central seat of the order in Monte Cas- 
sino, and subsequently transferred to Dalmatia where 
it took a special angular form in later development.?? 


The Benedictine influence on architecture and art in 
Dalmatia can be observed in the Pre-Romanesque and 
Early Romanesque period. 


In the Pre-Romanesque period, the Benedictines erect- 
ed churches mainly after traditional Early Christian 
models, as for instance the three-aisled single-apsidal 
basilica on Sustipan in Split, or adapted Late Antiquity 
buildings, as for instance Trpimir“s oratory in Rižinice 
near Solin. The basilica on Sustipan is characterised by 
its Early Christian typological pattern with one apsis 
and atrium with perforated facade and columns. The 
Benedictine basilica in Pomposa underwent a similar 
development; its first nucleus from the 6'" century was 
reconstructed in the 10" century, and in 1026, within 
the stylistic framework of the Early Romanesque pe- 
riod, master Mazulo added the atrium, however still 
in conformity with the patterns of the Early Christian 
narthex. 


There was a distinctive Benedictine sculptural-stone 
masonry in the Pre-Romanesque period, which oper- 
ated in the period of Duke Branimir and left its traces 
on the liturgical furnishings of many Early Croatian 
churches in the principality (Stupovi-Biskupija, Muć, 
Nin, Benkovac, Lepuri) and the Dalmatian cities (Split 
and Zadar).?* 


Early Romanesque Benedictines had a more direct 
role in the architecture of the Croatian and especially 
Dalmatian Early Middle Ages. Thoroughly examining 
that segment of architectural history, Jurković has in- 
dicated the route through which the reformist ideas of 
the Benedictine Camaldolese branch, founded in 1027 
by Romuald, arrived at the East Adriatic.? The trans- 
porter of those ideas was the blessed Gaudentius, who, 
having become the Bishop of Osor, founded the abbey 
of St. Peter in that city. The abbey soon became the fo- 
cus of reformist ideas in the East Adriatic area. In ad- 
dition to several basilicas in Istria, the construction of 
three-aisled churches in Dalmatia ensued, erected after 
the same typological patterns of the international style 
(St. Peter in Supetarska Draga on Rab, St. Andrew on 
Rab, the partition of St. Mary in Nin, St. Mary in Zadar, 
St. John in Biograd, and the basilica on Lokrum). All 
those churches are characterised by an elongated ba- 
silical plan with a chorus which enters into the middle 
nave, and their common feature is the uniform interlac- 
ing ribbon pattern on their capitals with acanthus foli- 
age or shallowly carved palmette leaves. 


25 V. Novak, Skriptura beneventana s osobitim obzirom na tip dalmatinske beneventane, Zagreb 1920. 
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VIII. Dalmatia in European 
Pre-Roamanesque and 
Early Romanesque 
architecture 


In terms of Croatia's overall contribution to art his- 
tory, particularly Dalmatia, the Mediterranean prov- 
ince where Croatia's earliest civilization and cultural 
traditions were developed, has contributed with its 
preserved cultural-artistic heritage in many historical 
periods. That contribution is particularly abundant in 
the Early Middle Ages, which is understandable if we 
take into account the extended longevity of the Pre- 
Romanesque and Early Romanesque period on the 
East Adriatic coast, which lasted for up to five centu- 
ries (7%-11"). From that aspect, the importance of the 
region was intensified by the position of Dalmatia as a 
border of the West European area with respect to east 
Europe. Distinctive natural features and historical cir- 
cumstances enabled the preservation of a large number 
of buildings, or their parts, many of which have sub- 
stantial local, national and in some places wider gen- 
eral significance, in cities and settlements on the shore, 
on the islands or in the hinterland. 


A large number of settlements, individual monuments 
or details deserve extensive attention either for their 
unique character in European urban morphology, the 
architectural typology of their period, or their value in 
comparison with other European achievements. The 
contribution of Early Medieval Dalmatia seems partic- 
ularly important in various ways in terms of the com- 
parison of the presented corpus with examples from 
general art history. 


1. Comparisons in urban and rural sites 


Each contribution to Early Medieval urban-planning 
within any area can take on a more comprehensive sig- 


*8 L.A. Constance, Arles antique, Paris 1978; B. Milić (1995), 64. 


nificance if we consider the fact that the construction 
of cities and settlements was less known throughout 
Europe as opposed to individual buildings, especially 
churches in the period between the Antiquity and High 
Middle Ages. 


Examples from Dalmatia complement the knowledge 
of European medieval urban-planning, mostly in the 
category of settlements, which continue from Antiq- 
uity and represent interesting examples of transforma- 
tion of the ancient nucleus into a medieval city. 


In general medieval urban-planning, Split has long 
been seen as a unique example of the Early Medieval 
city within the walls of a late Roman emperor's palace, 
which, clearer than anywhere else, shows the adjusted 
form and structure of the original ancient nucleus to the 
demands of the new medieval urban life. In that sense, 
Split as the city inside the imperial palace became the 
most well-known example of its category, comparable 
to great ancient buildings which were converted into 
residential areas, as for instance the amphitheatre in 
Arles, or Nimes. With respect to the aforementioned 
examples, which lost their added medieval structure 
during demolitions made for the sake of emphasis- 
ing the original ancient layer, Split is characterised by 
the preservation of its medieval layer, including the 
remains of the earliest phase of transformation in the 
Early Middle Ages.*7? 


Comparisons can be made with the amphitheatre in 
Lucca, where the residential buildings during the 9" 
and 10 century transformed their circular perimeter, 
while their interior (arena) consisted of gardens which 
were converted into the city market only in the mid- 
19" century. According to the degree of preserva- 
tion and the integrity of functions of the Early Medi- 
eval city, and with respect to the fact that only parts of 
medieval cities were built in other examples, Split is a 
unique example of the transformation of the original 
form, structure and function of an overall urban organ- 
ism with its development of a cathedral, administrative 
town buildings, residential neighbourhoods, streets 
and a central square, and a defensive wall system with 
towers and fortified gates. 


Among the most prominent European examples of 
the conversion of an ancient into an Early Medieval 
city, we need to compare Pre-Romanesque Split with 
the cities on the territory of the Apennine peninsula, 


?*?  Researching medieval cities in France, Caillet (2002), 295, listed an example from Arles noting the problem of dating residential houses, 


known from the 17" century drawing. 
* M. Morini, 125. 


which maintained their ancient nucleus as they were 
transformed in the Early Middle Ages and subsequent 
centuries.?! In that sense, medieval Split is, in the cat- 
egory of those cities that originated from an ancient 
nucleus, comparable to Fondi, especially in terms of 
maintaining the original communication network with 
a reduced range. 


The comparison of Split with medieval Barcelona is par- 
ticularly interesting. There are significant differences in 
terms of their original nuclei, due to the fact the Dalma- 
tian example arose from an imperial palace, whereas 
the Catalonian example from an actual city with a high 
ranking Roman colony (Colonia Faventia Iulia Augusta 
Pia), which is also reflected in the different surface area, 
which is six times smaller in Split (around 30 000m?) 
with respect to Barcelona (180 000m?). However, the 
two examples are in fact comparable despite the differ- 
ences in the form of the perimeter (rectangular in Split 
and polygonal ovoid in Barcelona). 


*1 Ibid. 


Figure 432: Medieval nuclei occurred by transformation of anci- 
ent buildings or cities: a) Split, b) Arles, c) Lucca 


In both examples, the original ancient layer is extreme- 
ly well preserved, with exterior walls, towers and 
gates, but the interior structure in Split is known in its 
original and transformed layer, whereas in Barcelona 
the basic coincidence of the Roman street network and 
the medieval city is less pronounced.*? 


Split has a considerably larger number of preserved 
remains from the Early Middle Ages, dating back to a 
much earlier period than the preserved buildings in the 
oldest Barcelona nucleus, which were predominantly 
erected in the Late Middle Ages, hence the area sur- 
rounding Diocletian's Palace represents an invaluable 
resource for research into the Pre-Romanesque city at 
the beginning of the Early Middle Ages. 


Some other examples in terms of researching the mor- 
phology of cities with an orthogonal street network, for 
instance Zadar as an elongated type, and Trogir and 
Nin, as cities with an orthogonal street network within 
a circular perimeter, also complement the typology 
of European urban-planning in the category of settle- 
ments which have occurred as a result of the transfor- 
mation of a Roman city. 


*2  Morini, o.c., 89, fig. 380, A. Florensa, Las murallas dela ciudad Barcelona, 1958; B. Milić (1995), 218, fig. 273. 
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Figure 433: Barcelona: a) historical nucleus with Roman walls; b) assumed original appearance of the Roman city 


The elongated form of Zadar, influenced by the natu- 
ral peninsula on which the city developed in Antiquity, 
determined the appearance of the bicentric structure 
in the Middle Ages, because the municipal centre was 
formed far from the church seat. 


Opposed to that, the Dalmatian Early Medieval cities 
(Split in its first phase, Trogir and Nin) are prominent 
examples of the monocentric structure, which in all 
these above mentioned cases were influenced prima- 
rily by the form of the urban areal. 


Unlike the majority of medieval European cities with 
a circular perimeter, which belong to the type of con- 
centric or radial street network, the aforementioned ex- 
amples in Dalmatia preserved their rectangular struc- 
ture inside the circular perimeter. Cittadella in Veneto, 
formed only in the High Middle Ages (at the beginning 
of the 131" century) is comparable with medieval Trogir, 
which in the Early Middle Ages preserved its orthogo- 
nal street network inside the circular town wall. In this 
sense the Dalmatian examples have more significance 
than merely to complement the morphology of Early 
Medieval European cities. 


2. Residential architecture comparisons 


The architectural heritage of Dalmatia offers a consid- 
erable contribution to the analysis of Early Medieval 
secular architecture, with its residential buildings of 
that period, and especially the urban residential houses 
with a single-cell structure. Residential houses which 
belong to the type of building with a small surface area 


and predominantly a square plan were preserved most- 
ly in Split and somewhat in Trogir as well. The lack of 
urban space caused by the confined construction, and 
influenced by the limited surface area inside the town 
walls, had to be compensated for with the erection of 
residential multi-storey buildings (mostly three-storey 
and four-storey houses with a residential loft). 


The Pre-Romanesque Dalmatian urban houses, as 
we have already mentioned, are narrow multi-storey 
buildings, whose floors are connected with wooden 
stairways that take up a minimal surface area, and 
whose the first floor was sometimes approached by an 
exterior stone stairway. The ground floor was occupied 
by a trade workshop or a store, the superior floors by 
bedrooms and the loft besides a kitchen. 


In Early Medieval European architectural historiog- 
raphy the attention has usually focused, with respect 
to secular residential architecture, to rulers' residences 
(such as in the Carolingian Frankish Kingdom or Astu- 
rian Kingdom in North Spain), hence the data on the 
relatively scarce urban architecture of Dalmatian cities 
complement the knowledge of the European urbani- 
sation in the first centuries of the Middle Ages with 
examples of urban buildings from the patrician and 
plebeian social layer. Research of that Dalmatian type 
could also lead to the conclusions that the Pre-Roman- 
esque and Early Romanesque residential buildings are 
a certain prototype from which the Romanesque and 
Early Gothic urban residential house developed in the 
High Middle Ages. 


The contribution of the Early Medieval Dalmatian ar- 
chaeological heritage to the research of rulers' residen- 


tial architecture is more modest with respect to urban 
houses from the same period. 


From the relatively scarce data about other rulers“ resi- 
dences, and especially their limited material remains, 
we could conclude at the present-day level of research 
that two architectural types of rulers' residences pre- 
vail in Dalmatia: 


* Courts which occurred by adapting the ancient resi- 
dential complex, as for instance that in Bijaći, or those 
which were built in the Early Middle Ages according to 
a similar spatial scheme, which is assumed in the resi- 
dential complex in Biskupija; 


* Fortified castles (castra), of which the castle in Omiš 
as the seat of the Neretva ruler was the only with more 
significantly preserved material remains. This category 
includes many other fortified cities whose Early Medi- 
eval remains have not yet been discovered. 


In terms of research into court residences, Pre-Roman- 
esque Europe provides a more comprehensive compar- 
ative corpus and variety of architectural types, which 
show certain regional specificities. For instance: 


* Various rulers' palaces in the centres of the Caroling- 
ian state (Aachen, Paderborn, Ingelheim) typologically 
lean on the ancient court architecture tradition; 


* Pre-Romanesque rulers' palaces in Asturias in North 
Spain follow the established type of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of that period. This is evident from the remains 
of the ruler's palace in Oviedo, and especially the pal- 
ace of Ramiro I (Santa Maria del Naranco), the best pre- 
served palace in the Early Medieval Europe. 


The variety of Early Medieval rulers' residences in It- 
aly reflects the diverse social-political state of the Ap- 
ennine peninsula (where there were to be found papal 
Rome, Byzantine Ravenna, and Langobardian duchies 
from Cividale to Benevento). 


The scarce remains of rulers' residences in Pre-Ro- 
manesque Dalmatia are more comparable to some 
Pre-Carolingian and Carolingian centres in West Eu- 
rope, where rectangular areas are arranged in an elon- 
gated residential building complex. Therefore, smaller 
palaces on the territory of the Frankish Kingdom are 
more suitable for making a comparison with the Early 
Croatian rulers' residences than those of larger centres, 


because they were more modestly formed with respect 
to more luxurious courts in the main centres, due to 
their minor significance, and hence, in this aspect, they 
are closer to the actual construction possibilities that 
existed in Early Medieval Croatian Dalmatia. 


For instance, within the fortified castellum Saint-Denis 
opposite the renowned basilica (today on the northern 
approach to the city of Paris), in a row of graveyard 
churches from the Merovingian period a simple elon- 
gated building with two atriums and a narrow corridor 
has been identified as a Carolingian palace.? 


In Sammouss, one of the residences of Charlemagne's 
father Pepin the Short, the remains of rectangular atri- 
ums have been found, one of which with a rounded 
wall on the eastern side resembles the said palace in 
Ingelheim.?** 


The West Frankish area is interesting in terms of a 
general comparison with Early Croatian Dalmatia, be- 
cause it was home to multiple temporary seats of vari- 
ous Early Medieval rulers, a state which undoubtedly 
resembles the East Adriatic area of that period. In the 
West Frankish Kingdom the remains were discovered 
of ten rulers' residences on the territory between the 
Rhine and Seine, and similarly on the Dalmatian coast 
and in the hinterland the existence of the residences of 
Early Croatian dukes and kings are located in a rela- 
tively small area, which the historical sources and some 
material remains corroborate. 


In West European and Central European residences, 
the rulers' courts are generally connected with the 
court church within the same complex (Aachen, Pad- 
erborn, Ingelheim) or even within the same building 
(Santa Maria del Naranco and Oviedo in Asturias). In 
that sense the Pre-Romanesque church in Bijaći can be 
considered a court church of the Early Croatian rulers. 


The scarce material possibilities of the 9" century 
Croatian dukes mentioned by those rulers' documents, 
which imply that they borrowed money from the 
Church of Split for the furbishing of ecclesiastical pi- 
ous endowments, apparently determined the use of the 
existing ancient buildings as rulers' residences, as op- 
posed to the more favourable conditions in the centres 
of the Pre-Romanesque Europe. 


*3 M. Wys, Saint-Denis (1999.), Kunst und Kultur, in der Karolingzeit, IIL, Paderborn, 138-139. 
2 A. Renoux (1999.), Karolingische Pfalzen in Nordfrankreich (751-987), Kunst und Kultur, in der Karolingzeit, II, Paderborn, 133. 
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Figure 434: Early Medieval rulers“ centres in Dalmatia (courts, 
castella, mausoleums): 1) Nin, 2) Biograd, 3) Knin and Biskupija, 
4) Šibenik, 5) Bijaći, 6) Klis, 7) Solin, 8) Omiš 


3. Ecclesiastical architecture comparisons 


The Pre-Romanesque ecclesiastical architecture of Dal- 
matia provides optimal grounds for making a com- 
parison with Early Medieval architectural examples 
in other West European centres, and some territories 
outside of Europe. More than four hundred churches 
analysed within the architectural corpus have been 
classified under a series of categories which are com- 
parable to those found concerning the corresponding 
examples from the Early Medieval architecture of West 
Europe or the wider Mediterranean territory (and in- 
cluding Armenia), many of which have characteristic 
morphological traits. 


In terms of the typological abundance of various forms 
of central-plan and longitudinal buildings, as well as 
the types formed by various combinations of those two 
basic concepts of church space formation, Early Medi- 
eval architecture in Dalmatia can, to a certain extent, 
be compared with Armenian architecture, whose dis- 
tinctive development of ecclesiastical architecture was 
influenced by special social-political circumstances in 
the wake of the Middle Ages (6'"-7% century), but also 
in the late 10-11" century Early Medieval period. The 
time frame of that second Armenian period coincides 
with the High Pre-Romanesque period in Europe, for 
example, the Early Romanesque examples or corre- 
sponding Byzantine architecture, especially in the pe- 
riod of the Macedonian dynasty. 


Comparisons of different types of churches in Dalma- 
tia and Armenia will undoubtedly show similarities in 
many forms, but certain differences as well. 
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Figure 435: Carolingian residences in west Frankish Kingdom 
(according to A. Rennoux) 


Dalmatian types can also be compared with other Eu- 
ropean regions, which will yield conclusions concern- 
ing stylistic and technical similarities, which would in 
some cases confirm the universality of the Mediterra- 
nean-European artistic and technical expression, and in 
some point to differences, that is to say, the specificity 
of regional architectural morphology. 


Comparing similar achievements in some European 
regions and extra-European areas, the typology of Dal- 
matian Pre-Romanesque churches is particularly char- 
acterised by: 


* Circular poly-conch types, 

* Cruciform-four-conch types with three-apsidal pres- 
bytery, 

* The complex type of rotunda, 

* Churches with a specially formed western facade, 

* Domed churches with a transept, 

* The aisleless type in variants of domed and pseudo- 
basilical churches. 


The Circular poly-conch type is found expressed in 
around ten Pre-Romanesque churches in Dalmatia 
with very distinctive hexagonal and octagonal plans, 
on which regional specificities can be observed in com- 
parison with numerous Armenian poly-conch build- 
ings and with a less numerous group of Central Euro- 
pean circular buildings with conches. 


Comparison with Armenian poly-conch churches, 
which, as with the ones in Dalmatia, are very numer- 
ous, shows that East Adriatic churches with six-foil and 
eight-foil plans, unlike their local Late Antiquity pro- 
totypes, and especially the Early Christian baptistery 
from Zadar, developed the complete formative char- 
acter of detached semi-circular conches, which emerge 
from the central base even on the exterior. 


Figure 436: Plans of Early Medieval poly-conch churches in Dalmatia 


As opposed to this formal characteristic, the Armenian 
churches from the same category in the Early Middle 
Ages remained closed in their polygonal (in some plac- 
es circular) mantle, and their poly-conch articulation 
practically amounts to an articulation of the church 
interior. In that sense, the Dalmatian examples could 
be interpreted as a sign of a new relationship towards 
the church's exterior volume. From that standpoint, the 
Dalmatian examples are closer to the group of medi- 
eval central-plan buildings, known only from founda- 
tions in the West Slavic countries of the Czech Repub- 
lic, as well as Poland,?* where the four-conch church of 
St. Mary was preserved and reconstructed in Wawel in 
Krakow. 


The Cruciform-four-conch type with three-apsidal presby- 
tery is known in the earlier period of Armenian archi- 
tecture (5-75 century), for instance in the church of St. 
Mary in Artik. Dalmatian examples, such as the Holy 
Cross in Nin and St. Vitus in Zadar, show greater sculp- 
tural playfulness on the exterior, owing to the lateral 
semi-circular apses protruding from the cruciform cor- 
pus. 


The cruciform-four conch type resulted from the com- 
bination of two forms already known in Late Antique 
architecture that developed from the cruciform, that is 
to say, four-conch plan. In European architecture, the 
best known pattern of the cruciform type, domed inside 
the cubic frame above the intersection of the legs, is the 
Early Christian building leaned against the narthex of 
the church of S. Croce in Ravenna, mistakenly referred 
to as Galla Placidia Mausoleum. The four-conch type 


%5 V, Mole (1957), 81-84; J. Cibulka (1993); K. Guth (1924), 133, 188. 


appears in the architecture of the Early Christian me- 
morial churches in different areas, amongst others in 
Early Christian and Early Medieval Armenia. 


In comparison with European and extra-European 
buildings of the same type, the Holy Cross in Nin is not 
only significant for being the most distinctive example 
of a church with a three-apsidal presbytery added to 
the cruciform-four-conch space, but also because it is 
the best preserved church of its category from the Eu- 
ropean Pre-Romanesque period. 


The only preserved Pre-Romanesque monumental ro- 
tunda in Dalmatia, the church of St. Donatus (originally 
dedicated to St. Trinity) is particularly interesting if 
compared to other European central-plan buildings 
from between the 6 and the 9" centuries, although it 
has not received due attention in the general histori- 
ography of Early Medieval architecture. It is possible 
to compare the rotunda in Zadar with other European 
central-plan examples. For instance the church of St. Vi- 
tale in Ravenna and the Palatine chapel in Aachen each 
have paradigmatic meaning, displaying only partial 
similarities with respect to the key central space and 
two-floor exterior ring. Owing to the role of Palatine 
chapel in Aachen as the principal Carolingian pattern, 
the Late Antique concept of a polygonal basis was ex- 
tended in the later Pre-Romanesque period as well, as 
is shown by a church in Thionville in Liege (the church 
of St. John), a church in Mettlach on Saar, in Nijmegen 
in the Netherlands, but above all, as its true replica, the 
church of St. Mary in Ottmarsheim from 1030-1049. 


Figure 437: Early Medieval poly-conch churches in Armenia: 
a) plans (according to E. Costa/P. Cuneo), b) exterior and 
interior of the church of St. Gregory in Athens 


In East Europe there is a prominent rotunda in Preslav, 
where Emperor Simeon of Bulgaria relocated his seat at 
the end of the 9" century. With its arrangement of col- 
umns along the interior surface of the circular wall that 
is articulated with semi-circular niches, and the single- 
apsidal form of the eastern corpus, the said church, 
which has no prototype in the typology of the Byzan- 
tine central-plan buildings of that period, also follows 
the Late Antiquity concept of central-plan buildings. 


Another developmental line of Pre-Romanesque cen- 
tral-plan buildings, which was originally modelled 
on the circular church of the Holy Grave in Jerusalem, 
and which evolved through many examples from the 
Early Christian period, also left its traces in Carolingian 
architecture. The church of St. Michael in Fulda is an 
example of a circular building with interior construc- 


tional base and eastern side apsis. The church of St. 
Donatus in Zadar is closer to that developmental line, 
but it shows distinctive particularities due to which it 
epitomises one of the key examples in the typology of 
the Early Medieval central-plan buildings. In addition 
to the usual solution of circular space covered with a 


dome** and a two-floor exterior ring, the church in 


Zadar is also characterised by a three-apsidal radially 
placed presbytery which is repeated on both floors. 


% The problem of vaulting with a dome in the church of St. Trinity in Zadar remains an open issue on which the authors who have analysed 
it do not agree. The thesis of A. Korač (1990) emphasises the Ravenna component in the formation of the Zadar church form. 


Figure 438: Poly-conch rotunda in Wawel in Krakow 


Since the first phase of the rotunda in Zadar was dated 
back to the second half of the 8'" century, its three-apsi- 
dal presbytery is comparable to the analogous solution 
in the Langobardian church of St. Sophia in Benevento, 
which is also, in its own right, characterised by a dif- 
ferent arrangement of the interior construction of the 
central hexagonally placed columns. 


In numerous Early Medieval longitudinal churches in 
Dalmatia, there are two characteristic occurrences suit- 
able for comparison with the corresponding forms in 
Early Medieval Europe: formation of the western corpus, 
and churches with a transept, predominantly marked 
by the characteristic construction of four columns (quin- 
cunx) functioning as central dome bearers. Although 
we have discussed the said examples in the previous 
chapters within the consideration of the morphology 
and various components of the Dalmatian Pre-Roman- 
esque period, they need to be mentioned in terms of the 
position taken by Early Medieval Dalmatian architec- 
ture in the wider European and Mediterranean context 
as well. 


The distinctive formation of the western corpus in nu- 
merous Early Medieval churches in Dalmatia is a char- 
acteristic particularity of East Adriatic architecture. It is 
predominantly shown by that group of churches with a 
fore-nave (westwork), but also by some buildings with- 
out one that are characterised by a bell tower above 
the western entrance. A comparison of Early Medieval 
Dalmatian churches with contemporaneous West Eu- 
ropean buildings from the Pre-Romanesque and Early 
Romanesque periods has revealed the same manner 
of construction of the bell tower precisely at the west- 
ern facade. The obvious difference is expressed in the 
number of bell towers, that is to say, the exclusive ap- 
pearance of only one axially placed bell tower in the 
Pre-Romanesque and some Early Romanesque church- 
es in Dalmatia, as opposed to the regular appearance 
of two facade bell towers in the West European area in 
the period of the development of Carolingian and Ot- 
tonian ecclesiastical architecture. 


Figure 439: Cruciform-four-conch type: genesis from cruciform 
type to three-apsidal examples: a) Galla Placidia Mausoleum 
in Ravenna, b) s. Maria del Canetto in Pula, c) St. Mary in Artik 
(Armenia), d) Holy Cross in Nin 


In this formational aspect of the western facade with 
one axial bell tower, the closest analogies can be found 
with Pre-Romanesque architecture on the British Isles. 
The church of Monkwearmouth in the Durham County 
area, from the last quarter of the 7% century, preserved 
the bell tower in the axis of the facade in the entirety 
of its original church corpus; the position of the said 
bell tower is comparable to the Dalmatian Pre-Roman- 
esque examples. Churches from the 10# century, as for 
instance those in Sussex and All Saints in Earls Barton, 
show that the tradition of buildings with one massive 
tower on the western facade continued in later Anglo- 
Saxon Pre-Romanesque architecture. 


Within the group of Dalmatian Pre-Romanesque build- 
ings, the church of St. Saviour on the spring of the Ce- 
tina is particularly important, because it represents one 
of the best preserved examples of original westwork, 
bearing in mind the fact that many better-known ex- 
ample of Carolingian architecture have been radically 
reconstructed (for example, the basilica in Corvey). The 


church on the spring of the Cetina River is also signifi- 
cant for its unique solution to the exterior approach to 
the loggia on the superior floor of the fore-nave across 
the exterior stairway and facade bell tower, hence from 
that aspect, it surpasses the local and national impor- 
tance as an example of the ruler's church from the 
Carolingian period. It is also significant as a model be- 
cause it has bell tower, typical traits of the church with 
the elongated trefoil and exterior surfaces articulated 
with counterforts. 


As opposed to Pre-Romanesque churches with an axial 
bell tower on the fagade, observable in the two basic 
groups of the basilica and central-plan architecture, 
the Early Romanesque basilicas under the Benedictine 
influence were regularly formed without a facade bell 
tower, hence their bell tower was detached from the 
church corpus and placed next to the lateral wall near 
the facade or the rear fagade on the model of the cor- 
responding types predominantly from the Apennine 
peninsula. 


Analysing the external influences on the Dalmatian 
Pre-Romanesque period, we have mentioned a sepa- 
rate architectural type of church with a transept charac- 
terised by a four-column construction bearing a dome. We 
now need once more to refer to that type, but from the 
aspect of its position in Europe. Although Dalmatian 
churches of that period undoubtedly reveal a Byzantine 
component, we should emphasise their particularity 
with respect to West European and Byzantine patterns. 
The church of St. Nicholas in Split, despite in places 
being interpreted as a distinctively Early Romanesque 
building, from the aspect of the European architectural 
typology of the Early Middle Ages we have rather con- 
sidered it an important example of Byzantine and West 
European morphological synthesis. The four-column 
construction with a dome is comparable to that of the 
West European Carolingian (for example, the church 
in Germiny-des-prćs) and Byzantine examples, devel- 
oped particularly in the period of the Macedonian dy- 
nasty (in the 9-11" centuries). The substitution of the 
dome with a tower, as indicated by the reconstructed 
form of the church of St. Nicholas, is closer to the Early 
Romanesque formation. 


The church of St. Lawrence in Zadar is also undoubted- 
ly closer to the Early Romanesque pattern, whose quin- 
cunx construction did not influence its roof transept. 


The correspondence of the exterior and interior articu- 
lation in that church is entirely in line with the conven- 
tions of the Romanesque period, and the distinctively 
Western influence is reflected in the westwork with its 


Figure 440: a) S. Vitale in Ravenna, b) Palatine church in 
Aachen, c) St. Sophia in Benevento, d) St. Trinity (St. Donatus) 
in Zadar (P. Vežić) 


bell tower, regardless of the still unresolved issue con- 
cerning whether the western corpus is contempora- 
neous with the church or rather with a relic from an 
earlier church, or was rather constructed in the second 
half of the 11" century together with the main church 
corpus. 


The third example in that line, the church of St. Peter 
in Dubrovnik, corresponds more to the Byzantine per- 
ception of construction and of the interior formation of 
space. Just as with the church of St. Nicholas in Split, 
its roof system also had a pronounced transept with a 
dome, but its three-part presbytery in particular links it 
to the typical Byzantine patterns. 


DALMATIA PRAEROMANICA 


Figure 441: Comparison of western facade of Pre-Romanesque churches on the examples: a) Monkwearmouth, 
b) Corvey, c) St. Saviour in Cetina (Goss) 


The appearance of the three-part presbytery in the Dal- 
matian Pre-Romanesque period whilst under the Byz- 
antine influence considerably preceded similar solu- 
tions, which only later, from the 12'" century onwards, 
developed in Byzantine architecture in the border areas 
towards the West (for example in the medieval Raška 
Kingdom in Serbia). Moreover, recent research has 
established the origin of the tribelon in Late Antique 
examples on the island of Mljet, hence substantially 
sooner than its appearance in Early Medieval Byzan- 
tine architecture (Jurković).?7 


The church of St. Euphemia in Split, the three-aisled 
basilica with a dome and a transept, which is also most 
pronounced in its roof system, is typologically very 
similar to the aforementioned examples. Its appear- 
ance, bearing in mind the transept and the circular 
tambour, also places it on the borderline of the Pre-Ro- 
manesque and Byzantine period from the era of the 11" 
century Macedonian dynasty, hence it is, in that sense, 
comparable to some examples from the second golden 
era of Byzantine art. From the aspect of Early Medieval 
European architecture, the said church is particularly 
interesting for its similarity with one particular South 
Italian church, which was constructed in another bor- 
derline area which also combined eastern and western 
components. The church of S. Giovanni a mare in Gaeta, 


%7 Jurković (2002), 212-214. 


west of Naples has preserved its form as a three-aisled 
domed basilica until the present day, offering a rare 
example of the synthesis of Pre-Romanesque and Byz- 
antine architecture from the era of the Macedonian dy- 
nasty. The church is a three-aisled basilica with three 
semi-circular apses, of which the central one is more 
protruded with respect to the lateral apses than in the 
church of St. Euphemia. The transept is inscribed at the 
centre of the church, and the dome is erected in the cir- 
cular tambour above the intersection of the horizontal 
and transversal nave. 


Among the aforementioned examples, the church of St. 
Nicholas in Split is also important because it reveals the 
development of some formal characteteristics from the 
group of aisleless buildings. 


The Aisleless single-apsidal type belongs to the most com- 
mon category of the European Pre-Romanesque peri- 
od. In Early Medieval Dalmatia it appears in different 
variants, among which the most distributed variant is 
the building with a three-part interior division, that is 
to say, a three-trave vault division. From the aspect of 
general architectural history, we should emphasise two 
special forms within the category of aisleless buildings. 
These are: 


% According to the Italian historian Gaetani (D. Gaetani: Memorie storiche di Gaeta, Caserta, 1885), Duke John IV of Gaeta (949-963) had the 
church built. Some historiographers dated it back to the 13" century, but owing to research in the past decades the earlier standpoint on 
the construction of the church in the 10% century was adopted (G. Allaria: Le chiese di Gaeta, Gaeta, 1970). 


Figure 442: Comparison of the churches of St. Euphemia in Split, original appearance (according to J. Marasović) 
and S. Giovanni a mare in Gaeta 


* Aisleless domed churches, 
* Churches with a pseudo-basilical roof system. 


The Aisleless domed type deserves the special attention 
of the broader general architectural historiography, 
due to the geographic limitedness of the territory on 
which it appears, which is exclusively South Dalma- 
tia, and the comparability with similar forms which 
contemporaneously developed in Apulia and various 
Greek mainland and insular areas. All those territories 
reveal the indisputable influence of the Byzantine ar- 
chitecture of that period. The aisleless domed churches 
found a fertile ground for their construction and devel- 
opment in the combination of the Eastern and the West- 
ern influence owing to the strong role of the Church of 
Dubrovnik, which probably encouraged the construc- 
tion of particularly that architectural type on its metro- 
politan territory.?* 


Several small churches from Apulia present a typologi- 
cal phenomenon similar to the South Dalmatian domed 
type, although less preserved — at least based on the 
hitherto published data.“ These are: in the municipal- 
ity of Bitonto, the church of S. Croce in the settlement 
of Cagnano, and S. Croce in the settlement of Torre; in 
the municipality of Giovinazzo, the church of S. Basilio 
in the namesake settlement; and in the municipality of 
Bisceglie, the church of All Saints (Ognisanti) in the set- 
tlement of Pacciano, and in the settlement of Corato the 
church of s. Vito. 


The similarities are indisputable between the Apulian 
and South Dalmatian small aisleless churches with a 
dome. The Apulian churches of that type are aisleless, 
articulated with three niches on the interior, arched 
with a barrel vault surmounted by a dome in the mid- 
dle trave, also framed with exterior rectangular sides 
and covered with a hipped roof. The eastern apsis is 


?% In the history of medieval architecture there are examples of the direct influence of church authorities on the formation of architecture. 
The patriarch Nikon from Moscow requested “within law and regulations, and in conformity with the church statutes, that the churches 
should be built with one, three or five domes, but never with a tent roof" (C. Mango, 1974, 194). 

% M. DYElia, Le chiese rurali, Conclusione, Puglia, XI secolo, Bari 1977, 218 ss. 
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Figure 443: Aisleless domed churches in Apulia (according to Peković): a) S. Basilio, Giovinazzo, b) Ognisanti, Pacciano, 
c) S. Margarita, Bisceglie, d) S. Croce, Bitonto 
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Figure 444: Armenian churches in Ptghni and Talich 
(Costa/Cuneo) 


always semi-circular, whereas in South Dalmatian 
churches of the same type it is generally rectangular, 
sometimes even on the interior. The particularity of 
the Apulian type, with respect to the Dalmatian type, 
is shown in the middle part surmounted by the dome. 


This middle part is elevated on the exterior wall with 
respect to the western and eastern trave. The same vari- 
ant of aisleless domed type with an elevated middle 
trave appears in the church of St. George in Karelas in 
the Greek province of Attica,*' which has an exterior 
circular tambour, and it is very similar to the church of 
St. George in ancient Ribnica near Podgorica in Mon- 
tenegro.?* 


The elevated middle trave, as well as its reflection in 
the exterior church corpus, reveals the genesis of those 
buildings because it links them to some well-known 
models of the aisleless domed churches with an in- 
scribed transept. The earliest examples of that form are 
found in the Armenian churches in Ptghni and Talich 
from the 6-7: century. 


While the aforementioned small churches in Apulia, 
Greece and St. George in Podgorica maintained the 
reminiscences of the original transept in the elevated 


*! X. Mpuras, Ekklesičs tes Attikes, Atene 1969, 239-240, fig. 234-236. 


*% A. Deroko (1953), 47, fig. 31. 

%  Architettura medioevale armena, Roma 1968, 82-83. 
% T. Marasović (1994b), 164. 

% T. Marasović (1988a), 445 ss. 


middle trave, all South Dalmatian domed churches lost 
that genetic link with their ancient model. The only 
trace of that earlier form is preserved, in a special man- 
ner, in the triangular dome pediments of the church of 
St. Peter in Omiš. That occurrence can be considered as 
a mode of projection of those facade pediments char- 
acteristic of the category of churches with an inscribed 
transept in 9%-11" century Byzantine architecture, and 
even earlier in 7" century Armenian architecture. The 
church in Omiš is also the earliest known example of a 
building with a cubic dome framed by triangular pedi- 
ments, whose monumental forms were achieved only 
in the High Romanesque period on west and east Adri- 
atic coasts: in the church of S. Margarita in Bisceglie in 
Apulia and in the church of St. Mary on Mljet.? 


Early Medieval architecture on the East Adriatic, as 
well as some examples from the Dalmatian hinterland, 
help interpretation establish the possible origin of the 
South Dalmatian domed type. 


The comparison of the church of St. Nicholas in Split 
with the church of St. Peter in Bijelo polje in Zahumlje 
(Montenegro) demonstrates the first stage of simplify- 
ing the basic constructional concept, in which the col- 
umns, which are removed from the wall (in the church 
of St. Nicholas in Split), are replaced by pylons which 


Figure 445: Plan of the church of St. Nicholas in Split 
(T. Marasović) and St. Peter in Bijelo polje (M. Čanak-Medić) 


Figure 446: Comparison of domed churches: a) St. Nicholas in 
Split, b) St. Peter in Bijelo polje, view and cross-section 
(M. Čanak-Medić) 


lean against the wall (in the church of St. Peter in Bijelo 
polje**). All other spatial elements, as for instance the 
cubic dome (replaced by a short tower in Split) above 
the transept that is discernible in the roof system, coin- 
cide in these two buildings. 


A further step in the evolution of the South Dalmatian 
domed type is represented by the church of St. Nicho- 
las near Selca on Brač, where the pylons are reduced to 
ordinary lesenes, and the transept has vanished. The 
interpretation of the development of this type should 
not be considered contradicted by the fact that the ex- 
ample from Zahumlje is dated back to a later period 
than the churches of the South Dalmatian domed type. 
The formal recollection of the transept and basilical 
roof style were preserved in the South Dalmatian type 
only in the triangular pediments on the small dome 
of the church of St. Peter in Priko, as well as (in the 
Apulian and Greek examples) in the elevated middle 
part of the wall. 


Several preserved buildings marked by the pseudo-ba- 
silical form deserve considerable attention due to their 
roof form, which creates an illusion of the three-aisled 
interior division. Such a pseudo-basilica roof system 
points to the three-aisled basilical form as a prototype 
from which the aisleless space was shaped within the 
confined dimensions of small Dalmatian Early Medi- 
eval churches, hence a developmental line followed 
from the church of St. Nicholas in Split, across the 
church of St. Peter in Bijelo polje can lead to the Dalma- 
tian examples with a pseudo-basilical roof, as is to be 
found on the small churches in Igrane, Bol on Brač, and 
on the island of Sušac. 


4. Comparisons in liturgical furnishing 
typology 


A prominent contribution of Dalmatian art heritage 
to the European Pre-Romanesque period is provided 
by the preserved examples of liturgical devices in the 
Early Medieval churches. Although predominantly 
preserved in fragments, the parts of liturgical furnish- 
ing of the Pre-Romanesque churches complement our 
knowledge of the church interiors of Early Medieval 
Europe with a considerable number of monuments and 
typological characteristics. 


% J. Nešković, Konzervatorsko-restauratorski radovi na crkvi sv. 
Petra u Bijelom polju, Starine Crne Gore I, Cetinje 1963, 97-110; M. 
Čanak-Medić (1989), 45-84, drawings and tables. 


The abundance of liturgical installations, especially the 
altar rail as the most characteristic and often the best 
preserved part of the liturgical furnishing, is one of the 
most significant traits of Early Medieval ecclesiastical 
architecture in Dalmatia. The most significant portion 
of the overall sculptural corpus of the Dalmatian Pre- 
Romanesque and Early Romanesque period is found 
on liturgical furnishing, and the importance of that cor- 
pus has already been emphasised in previous chapters. 


We also need to discuss the forms of ciborium and altar 
rail as the two most characteristic elements of medieval 
liturgical furnishing in Dalmatia within the hitherto 
known typology of the same liturgical installations in 
Europe of that period. 


Ciboria in Dalmatia predominantly belong to the com- 
mon type with sides (baskets) above the columns, with 
an inferior semi-circular arch and flat superior end- 
ing above which a pyramidal roof is erected. Recent 
research has indicated the remains of a second type 
in Dalmatia, less common in Early Medieval Europe, 
whose superior sides of its “baskets“ end with trian- 
gular pediments, as is shown by the preserved ciboria 
from the churches of S. Ambrogio in Milan or S. Pietro 
a Monte in the small town of Civate, while the earliest 
known example originated from Cortona. 


In the church of St. Martha in Bijaći, the remains of such 
ciborium with the pediments were recognised, and a 
similar form is assumed in the remains of a ciborium in 
the church of St. Peter the Old in Zadar.*" 


Ciboria with pyramidal roofs are incomparable more 
common in the European Pre-Romanesque period in 
general and especially in Dalmatia. By the number of 
sides, they are divided into two basic types, four-sided 
and six-sided, and both types are encountered in Pre- 
Romanesque Dalmatia. 


Six-sided ciboria are exclusively baptismal, while four- 
sided ciboria predominantly belong to the altar, though 
in some places they are also baptismal. The Dalmatian 
examples show, as we have already mentioned, that the 
basic type of the ciborium depends on the installation 
it surmounts: if it is square or rectangular, as the altar 
mensa of the Early Medieval churches usually is, then 
the ciborium is four-sided. Six-sided baptismal wells 
are usually surmounted by a six-sided baptismal cibo- 
rium. 


27 T. Marasović (2007), 101 ss. 
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Figure 447: Forms of ciboria with pediments: a) Cortona, 
b) S. Ambrogio in Milan, c) Bijaći 


According to their function and form, those Pre-Ro- 
manesque ciboria with a pyramidal roof are divided 
into three basic types: 


* Four-sided altar ciborium, 
* Four-sided baptismal ciborium, 
* Six-sided baptismal ciborium. 


The first type comprises the largest number of pre- 
served remains, and in Dalmatia it is predominantly 
represented, in terms of the manner of preservation, 
for those recomposed ciboria kept in the museums, fro 
example the ciborium from St. Mary in Biskupija. The 
ciborium from the Pre-Romanesque church of St. Try- 
phon in Kotor is also important for the study of typol- 
ogy. 

European examples of the well-preserved four-sided 
altar ciboria are found in the churches of S. Giorgio di 
Valpolicella (Liutprand's ciborium), S. Apollinaire in 
Classe in Ravenna, s. Lorenzo in Orvieto, Collegiata in 
Bolsena, S. Prospero (today within the university) in 
Padua. 


The sides of the ciborium from the church of S. Apol- 
linaire in Classe were decorated on the inside as well, 
which has not thus far been detected in the Early Medi- 
eval Dalmatia. The second type, the four-sided baptis- 
mal ciborium, appears in those rare examples of cruci- 
form baptising wells, whose function continued in the 
Early Middle Ages, when the basin was surmounted 
by a Pre-Romanesque ciborium. An example thereof is 
the church of St. Martha in Bijaći, where the octagonal 
baptismal building and cruciform basin continued the 
characteristic forms from the Early Christian period, 
and the four-sided ciborium explicitly coincided with 
the Pre-Romanesque typology of liturgical furnishing. 
That ciborium was decorated only on the exterior, but 
the inscription following the semi-circular arch fills 
both the exterior and the interior side of the arches. 


The majority of European Early Medieval baptismal 
ciboria belong to the six-sided type because the bap- 
tismal wells also belonged to the six-sided type. The 
most well-known example of a six-sided baptismal ci- 
borium is the one associated with the name of the pa- 
triarch Calisto in Cividale, whose columns begin above 
the six-sided base, which consists of plutei (Sigwald's 
plutei). The baptismal ciborium of bishop Mauritius 
from the baptistery of the cathedral in Novigrad in Is- 
tria is also six-sided, as well as the baptising well. 


* M. Domijan: Rab, katedrala, HiK, IL, 132. 
% ]. Belošević (1993), 177 ss, annex II, 2. 
1% F1, P L'orange/H. Torp (1977-1979). 


In Dalmatia, a six-sided baptismal ciborium is found 
in the cathedral in Rab. Today, the ciborium surmounts 
the altar, but its primary baptismal purpose is indis- 
putable.** Its columns, preserved in full height, prove 
that it belonged to that type of ciboria without plutei. 
In the church of St. Bartholomew in Galovac, more than 
twenty fragments of a six-sided ciborium were found, 
which enabled Janko Belošević to perceive the whole 
form through its conceptual reconstruction.?? 


The typology of altar rails from Early Medieval Dalma- 
tia complements knowledge of this most characteristic 
element of liturgical installations from Pre-Roman- 
esque Europe. 


The basic classification of the Pre-Romanesque cancel- 
lum into the low type (without entablature) and high 
type (with entablature) can be followed, though as we 
have already mentioned, in Dalmatia the low type is 
extremely rare. Since no altar rail of that type has been 
found in situ, conclusions regarding the low type of 
cancellum have been based solely on the remains of 
plutei (mostly from the cathedrals in Zadar, Split and 
other churches) and their comparison with other Eu- 
ropean examples, of which the level of its preservation 
of the chorus rail from the church of St. Sabina in Rome 
sets it apart as a valuable example. 


The high altar rail was considerably more commonly 
used in Pre-Romanesque Europe, and especially in 
Dalmatia. This group includes four basic types of can- 
cellum with entablature: 


* Those with a flat beam; 

* Those with arches; 

* Those with triangular pediments; 

* Those with a combination of pediments and arches. 


The first type with a flat beam is the exclusive herit- 
age of the Early Christian period, whose rare examples 
remain in Pre-Romanesque ecclesiastical architecture, 
as shown by the church of S. Maria in Valle in Cividale 
(Tempietto langobardo!%), In the Early Medieval ecclesi- 
astical architecture of Dalmatia no remains of that type 
of altar rail have been detected thus far. 


The second type with arches is characteristic of the 
previous Pre-Romanesque period, and one of the ear- 
liest examples of cancellum of that type with entabla- 
ture interrupted at the middle by a semi-circular arch 
is found in the chapel of S. Prosdocimo in the church of 
S. Giustino in Padua, where the pilasters and columns 


bear the beams of the central arch, but without the plu- 
teus. The altar rail of the same type from the church 
of S. Salvatore in Brescia (today in the City Museum) 
belongs to the period of Langobardian art from the 8" 
century; its central semi-circular arch was decorated on 
the anterior and posterior side. A stucco ornament with 
a clearly illustrated altar rail of three arches, of which 
the central arch surmounts the lateral ones, originates 
from the church of S. Benedetto in Malles. 


A variant of the same type of the altar rail with arches, 
but without entablature, which is characteristic of the 
Spanish Pre-Romanesque period, for instance in the 
Asturian church of S. Cristina de Lena or the Mozara- 
bic church of S. Miguel de Escalada, has not been hith- 
erto detected in Dalmatia. 


Dalmatian examples of altar rails with a beam and cen- 
tral arch, whose decorative traits are similar to Italian 
examples, are also dated back to the end of the 8 or 
the beginning of the 9" century (an arch from Sućurac, 
fragments from the church of St. Trinity, St. Michael in 
Brnaze, arches from Trogir). Hence together with the 
remains of cancellum of the same type in Istria (St Law- 
rence near Šijana), this leads to the conclusion that in 
the development of this component of liturgical fur- 
nishing, the type of the altar rail with an arch generally 
precedes the second type, which is characterised by the 
appearance of triangular pediments. 


The type of the altar rail with triangular pediments 
with respect to single-nave aisleless churches, and with 
three pediments in three-aisled churches, is often en- 
countered in Pre-Romanesque Europe, and it is particu- 
larly characteristic in the Early Croatian period in Dal- 
matia, where it was detected in around fifty church in- 
teriors. Dalmatian examples are especially significant, 
since they demonstrate, as we have already mentioned, 
the continuous formal development of the obtuse angle 
of the tegurium, which reveals its early appearance in 
the Carolingian period (9% century), only for the pedi- 
ment triangle to become yet sharper during its devel- 
opment in the Ottonian period of the 10" century, and 
even more in the 11" century with the approach of the 
Romanesque period. 


The particularity of the Dalmatian cancellum is the ap- 
pearance of entablature with the combination of a tri- 
angular pediment and the arches on the same altar rail, 
as has been assumed to have been the case for the altar 
rail in the church of St. Martha in Bijaći.'" 


1%1N, Jakšić (2004b), 267. 
1% T, Marasović (19984), 9 and 10. 
13 T, Marasović (1998a), 11. 


5. Chronological comparisons 


Finally, Dalmatian Early Medieval ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture is particularly significant for its contribution 
to the establishment of a more solid chronology of the 
Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque period in the 
wider West European and Mediterranean territory. 


The chronological overview, laid out in the previous 
chapter, can be used not only for the study of appear- 
ance and the development of architectural types, forms 
and constructions in Early Medieval Dalmatia, but also 
for the wider general field of Early Medieval architec- 
ture and art. 


From the aspect of the European and wider Mediter- 
ranean territory, the Early Medieval corpus from Dal- 
matia fills some chronological gaps and contributes to 
the classification of the time scale of architectural de- 
velopment between the 7 and the 11" century. In that 
sense, there are several relevant conclusions which are 
able to be deduced through the research into the Pre- 
Romanesque and Early Romanesque architecture and 
stone furnishing as integral parts of the liturgical and 
decorative equipment of the Early Medieval churches. 


This classification, inter alia, refers to the chronology 
of interlacing ribbon pattern as a distinctive ornament 
on liturgical furnishings or sarcophagi, whose decora- 
tion is comparable to that of the plutei, architraves or 
ciboria of the Pre-Romanesque or Early Romanesque 
churches. 


Hence, for instance, the motif of cross-placed lilies, dat- 
ed by the sarcophagi of Archbishop Johannes and Prior 
Peter in Split, is linked to the earlier Pre-Romanesque 
period, and thus helped date the earliest phase of the 
cathedral in Split, the 7" and 8" century period.!0? 


The second characteristic motif, of crosses with pal- 
mettes framed with arcades, encompasses the High 
Carolingian period of the 9" century and extends on- 
ward to the first half of the 10" century, as is demon- 
strated by the sarcophagus of the Archbishop of Split 
John Tordacati.!%% 


In the centres of the Early Medieval Croatian state, in 
the Dalmatian hinterland and the North Dalmatian lit- 
toral, some sculptural-stone masonry workshops oper- 
ated, recognised by the modelling of hooks and other 
motifs on altar rail entablatures. Owing to the inscrip- 
tions on the parts of liturgical furnishing, those work- 


Figure 448: Altar rail beam from the church of St. Peter in Muć with the inscription of the Croatian Duke Branimir precisely dated 
back to between 25'! March and 31" August 888 (DCCCLXXX ET VIII VI QVE INDICTIO) 


shops were dated by the ruling of Duke Branimir back 
to the last quarter of the 9" century, therefore we can 
date the corresponding ecclesiastical architecture back 
to that period, pursuant to the said data.!9% 


Interlacing ribbon pattern accompanying stylised and 
flat human figures, which belongs to the Zadar-Split 
sculptural-stone masonry workshop, was dated back 
to the second quarter of the 11" century by the cibo- 
rium of prior Gregorius from Zadar. It characterises 
stone furnishing in numerous buildings.!%%5 


The church of St. Mary in Trogir is crucial for the dat- 
ing of poly-conch central-plan buildings due to the his- 
torical data connecting it to the period of the Byzantine 
Emperor Theodosius III (715-717), although some 
authors have expressed doubts concerning the relation 
of the existant and discovered remains of the church 
with that period." 


Two pieces of chronological data have been important 
for the understanding of the monumental rotunda of 
St. Trinity in Zadar: the first was provided by radio- 
carbon analysis of beams from the mid-8'" century,!%% 
and the second details the stay of Bishop Donatus as a 
participant at Charlemagne“s court during one devel- 
opmental phase of that church. 


The time of construction of the church of St. Saviour in 
Cetina, extremely significant for its preserved westwork 
and other typical traits, was indirectly determined ow- 
ing to the altar rail ornament, which is linked to other 


14 1, Petricioli (1980), 113 ss. 
105 |, Petricioli (1960), 15-18. 
10 T, Marasović (1994b), 179. 
10 Ž, Rapanić (1998), 55-59. 
108 P Vežić (2000a). 


similar examples which have been dated by reference to 
the ruling of the Croatian Duke Branimir (around 888). 
Several other Pre-Romanesque basilicas were dated in 
the same manner by recognisably deriving from those 
sculptural-stone masonry workshops whose products 
have fortunately been connected with the historically 
determined period of rule of the Croatian rulers of the 
9 or 10" centuries. More direct dating has been estab- 
lished via epitaphs, as for instance is to be found in the 
mausoleum of Croatian kings in Solin, which is dated 
by an inscription to Queen Helen. 


The dating of the 11" century churches in Dalmatia is 
mostly based on their being mentioned in the historical 
sources. This is mostly in the form of ante quem refer- 
ences for a considerable number of buildings marked 
as Late Pre-Romanesque, but is also the case a reliably 
determined period established for the Early Roman- 
esque basilicas, as for instance the basilica of St. Peter 
and Moses in Solin where the papal emissary Gebizon 
crowned the Croatian King Zvonimir in 1075 (1076). 
Documents also concern the foundation of the Benedic- 
tine basilicas at around the mid-11'" century. 


The comparison of dated buildings and their ornamen- 
tal sculpture from different parts of West Europe and 
the wider Mediterranean area with dated churches and 
stone furnishing in Early Medieval Dalmatia shows in 
some cases an entirely reasonable delay in the Dalma- 
tian peripheral area in terms of accepting new stimu- 
lations to artistic development with respect to the po- 


litical, cultural and religious centres of Europe of that 
period. At the earliest phase of Medieval art at the be- 
ginning of the Pre-Romanesque period that delay is in- 
fluenced by the relatively lengthy duration of the Early 
Christian and Early Byzantine Antiquity in Dalmatia, 
which occurred as a result of the relatively late destruc- 
tive effects of the barbarian invasions after the period 
of Late Antiquity. Dalmatia more or less painlessly sur- 
vived the earlier barbarian conquests of the Goths in 
the 5" century, the end of Antiquity ensuing in the last 
wave of migration of the Slavic peoples led by the Av- 
ars. Only in the mid-7" century were some important 
centres of ancient Dalmatia destroyed, and some new 
Slavic state communities developed in their immedi- 
ate vicinity. From that moment onwards, we follow 
culture, art and general patterns of civilisation of the 
Early Middle Ages across the entire area from Kvarner 
islands to Montenegro and the deep hinterland. 


The close of the period of Early Medieval art on the pe- 
ripheral Dalmatian territory was also later with respect 
to other European centres. This is confirmed by a rela- 
tively late appearance of the Early Romanesque build- 
ings, only in the mid-11'" century, that is to say, there 
occurred a longevity of the Pre-Romanesque period 
throughout the 11" century, and even the appearance 
of that style in some peripheral areas (for example, on 
the island of Brač) in the 12% century, during which pe- 


riod the High Romanesque had already arrived in the 
European centres, and in some places even the Gothic 
period. 


A chronological summary of Pre-Romanesque and Ear- 
ly Romanesque architecture alongside the historical- 
cultural events of that period, and placed in compari- 
son with the most significant contemporaneous events 
in other parts of Europe and the wider Mediterranean 
territory is presented in the following chronological ta- 
bles. This data demonstrates the significance of Early 
Medieval Dalmatia and its architecture in the period 
between the 7" and 11'" centuries, a period referred to 
as the “dark centuries“ in some earlier historiography. 


The author has wished, as have many other research- 
ers who have hitherto analysed this subject matter, to 
remove at least some of the darkness from that period, 
by shedding more light on Dalmatia as the most promi- 
nent historical region of Croatia with respect to the re- 
search of the Early Middle Ages, especially its archi- 
tecture and sculpture. In the preserved Early Medieval 
heritage in Dalmatia, architecture, as an aspect of ar- 
tistic and technical creativity, has left the most impres- 
sive traces, and therefore Pre-Romanesque and Early 
Romanesque architecture and shallow relief sculpture 
in Dalmatia region have an indisputable significance in 
the wider Mediterranean and European context. 


CHRONOLOGICAL 
TABLES 
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Historical events 


Continuation of Byzantine 
government in Dalmatia 


Last decades of Salona 


Appearance of Bishop's complex in 
Salona prior to destruction 


Around 640 Avars and Slavs destroy 
Salona and Epidaurus 


641 Citizens of the destroyed Salona 
request Byzantine emperors grant 
permission to inhabit Diocletian's 
Palace 


Their ruler Severus the Great places 
his palace in the part of the former 
emperor's apartment 


Church and culture 


Around 610 Salonitan Bishop 
Maximus II 


First half of the 7'" century Salonitan 
Bishop Theodosius 

Production of the Salonitan stone 
masonry workshop 


Pluteus from Trilj 


640-642 Pope John IV sends abbot 
Martin to ransom Christians 
captured by pagans 

Pope's delegation bring the martyrs' 
bones to Rome 


Architecture and art 
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612 Sarcophagus of abbess 
Johanna from Sirmium, who died 
in Salona 


SL) 


Cross above the West Gate in Split 


Liturgical furnishing from Bosnian Early 
Christian churches 
Pluteus from Mali Mošunj 
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602 Assassination of Byzantine 
Emperor Mauritius (602-610) 
Byzantine Emperor Phocas 


610 Mohammad's sermon in 
Mecca 


613 Conversion of Agilulphus, 
King of Langobards 

614 Persians conquer Jerusalem 
617 Rule of King Edwin in 
Northumbria 


622 Mohammad's escape to 
Medina 


610-641 Byzantine Emperor 
Heraclius 


626 Avar-Slavic siege of 
Constantinople 


627 Conversion of King Edwin 
629 Visigoth Swinthila banishes 


Byzantines from Spain 


632 Mohammad's death 


638 Arabs conquer Jerusalem 


640 Destruction of Library of 
Alexandria 


Mid-century-Christianisation of 
the Langobards 


590-604 Gregory | “the Great" 
established the Canon of the 
Mass and the priority of the 
Roman Supreme Pontiff over all 
Bishops 

Around 600 Irish missionaries to 
the European continent 

602 St. Augustin established the 
Canterbury Bishopric 


Isadore of Seville: De natura 
rerum 
St. Columban: Repentance 


612 St. Columban founded 
Bobbio monastery in Lombardy 


614 National council in Paris 
with 79 Bishops discusses the 
free election of Bishops 


615 Death of Pope Boniface IV 
Death of St. Columban 
619 Pope Boniface V of Naples 


624 Monk Pirminus founds 
Reichenau abbey 


630-680 Foundation of Juarre 
abbey 

633 Isadore of Seville presides 
over the church Council in 
Toledo 


635 Foundation of Lindisfarne 
monastery in Northumbria 


638 Transfer of the Holy Cross to 
Constantinople 


Appearance of the Benedictine 
Order in Gallia 


Beginning of the century: church of 
S. Comba de Bande (Spain) 


Covers of Queen Theodelinda's 
Evangeliary 

609 Pope Boniface IV consecrates 
the Roman Pantheon to St. Mary 


7" century ? Tempio di Clitunno 
near Spoleto 


Between 625 and 638 Pope 
Honorius | ordered the 

construction of St. Agnes in Rome, 
a basilica with galleries 


651 


660 


670 


680 


690 


700 


Severus the Great concedes 

his quarters with a tower in 
Diocletian's Palace to Archbishop 
Johannes 


Trmobnrompraf urficur 3 
dol 
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651-654 Assumed date of 
the beginning of episcopate 
of John of Ravenna, the 
renovator of the Salonitan 
church in Split 


Church of St. Andrew “de 
fenestris“ in Split 


698 (?) Evangeliary from Split 
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Conversion of Diocletian's 
Mausoleum into the Cathedral of 
Mary's Assumption 


Pre-Romanesque pluteus from the 
cathedral in Split 


Geni 


Southern portal of the cathedral in 
Split 


Church of St. Michael outside of the 
walls of the palace in Split 


Sarcophagus of Archbishop John 
(detail) in Split 


651 


660 


670 


680 


690 


700 


641-661 Rotunda Zvartnots in 
Vagharchapat (Armenia) erected 
for King Nerses III “the Builder“ 


673-677 Siege of Constantinople 


675 Assassination of Frankish King 
Hilderix II 


Around 680 foundation of the 
Bulgarian state 


In the last quarter of the 7th 
century the church in Talich 
(Armenia), erected during Grikon 
Mamikonian's rule 


698 Arabs conquer Carthage 


700 Arabic invasion of Armenia 


651-654 Pontificate of Pope Eugen | 
Around 650 foundation of Fontanella 
abbey 


654 Foundation of Jumićges abbey 


ama 
661 Rescceswinthus, Visigoth King, 
consecrates S. Juan de Banos near 
Palencia 


674 Monkwearmouth monastery 


680 Sixth church council in 
Constantinople 


688-691 Omar's mosque 
"dome on the rock“ 


698 Foundation of Echternach 
abbey 


Around 650-700 Santa Maria de 
Quintanilla de las Vignas 


665 S. Frutuoso de Montelios in Braga 
(Portugal) 

Around 667 S. Maria in Pertiche in 
Pavia 

Second half of the century: Book of 
Durrow 


671-675 Grand mosque in Kairouan 


After 673 Funeral crypt of Jouarre 
abbey 


S. Maria de la Nave near Burgos 


682-683: Rome, S. Giorgio in Velabro 


690 St. Willibrord, the founder of 

the Bishopric in Utrech and abbey in 
Eternach, brings the Evangeliary from 
Echternach 


680-711 S. Pedro de la Nave near 
Zamora 


701 


710 


720 


730 


740 


750 


Comes (name unknown), son 
of Constantius and grandson of 
Severus the Great 


Prior Cosmas from Split probably 
in the first half of the 8'" century 


Arch in Ulica Sv. Ivana in Split 


Bishop Peter of Trogir 


732 Leo III the Isaurian confiscated 
the Illyricum area from Roman 
jurisdiction 


Split, S John the Baptist 
(Clerrisseav's drawing) 


715-717 Church of St. Mary on the 
square in Trogir 


701 


710 


720 


730 


740 


750 


711-718 Arabic conquest of Spain 


715-717 Byzantine Emperor 
Theodosius III 


722 Beginning of Reconquista of 
Iberian peninsula in Asturias 


726 Beginning of the Pope's 
secular rule after banishing the 
Byzantine regent from Rome 


732 Charles Martel triumphs over 
the Arabs near Poitiers 


740 Large earthquake in 
Constantinople 


741-775 Iconoclastic decrees of 
Constantine V Kopronymos 


743-751 Hilderix III, last ruler of 
the Merovingian dynasty 


722 Mission of St. Boniface in 
Germany, foundation of German 
Church 

726 Beginning of papal secular rule 
726 -730 John of Damascus: Three 
apologetic treaties on Holy images 
730 Emperor Leo III the Isaurian 
issues declaration prohibiting the 
worship of icons 

Beginning of iconoclasm 

731 Pope Gregory Ill the Syrian 
condemns iconoclasm in Roman 
synod 

731 St. Bede writes Martyrologies; 
Historia ecclesiastica gentis 
anglorum 

735 Death of Venerable Bede 


Vaisirigi 
ko 


8'" century Crucifixion from Althona 


Around 700 Book of Kells, 
Evangeliary of Lindisfarn 


Beginning of the century: 
hypogeum Dunes (France) 
Frescoes in Santa Maria de 
Castelseprio 


(705-707) Frescoes in the 
presbytery of S. Maria Antiqua in 
Rome 


4| Around 712 Altar ciborium in St. 
Giorgio di Valpolicella in Lombardy 


After 712 Exarch's palace in 
Ravenna 


724 Foundation of the monastery 
in Reichenau 


737 Baptistery of Bishop Calixto in 
Cividale 


740 Altar of Duke Ratchis in Cividale 


744 St. Emmeram in Regensburg 


749-775 Abbey in Saint-Denis 
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751 


760 


770 


780 


790 


800 


(751-774) Coins of Byzantine 
rulers Constantine IV 
Kopronymos and Leo IV placed 
in a tomb near Trilj 


Appearance of Arabian Abbasid 
coins (766) near Knin in the light 
of diplomatic and commercial 
ties between the Franks and the 
Islamic Abbasid caliphate 


754 Bishops from Dalmatia on 
Constantinople Council 


Prior Peter from Split (2"d half 
of the 8'" century) and his 
sarcophagus 


Solidus of Grimoaldo III (788- 
806) near Trogir indicates the 
significance of the port of Trogir 
within the ties of the Byzantine 
Dalmatia and Langobardian 
duchy in Benevento 


First phase of St. Trinity in Zadar 


787 Attendance of Bishops of 
Osor, Rab, Salona (Split) and Kotor 
at the 2"“ Nicaean Council where 
iconoclasm was condemned 


Furnishing of the cathedral in Krk 


Arch from Sućurac 


Reliquary from Lopud 


4+ KLEAST 
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Belt mount from Gornji Vrbljani 
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Church of St. Trinity in Split 


St. Stephen in Dubrovnik 


428 


751 


760 


770 


780 


790 


800 


751 Exarchate abolished by 
the Langobardian conquest of 
Ravenna 


751-768 Rule of Pepin the Short, 
King of Franks 


754 Constantine V Kopronymos 
issues iconoclastic decrees 


761-771 Blooming of the 
iconoclastic movement in 
Byzantium 


768 Charlemagne succeeds Pepin 
the Short and rules until the 814 
Division of Frankish Kingdom 
between Charlemagne and 
Carloman 


771 Death of Carloman, 
Charlemagne becomes the only 
Frankish ruler 


774 Charlemagne conquers the 
Langobardian Kingdom 


778 Charlemagne"s Spanish 
expedition 


782 Alcuin stays at the court of 
Charlemagne 


785 Conquest of Saxony 


Around 791 First Norman invasion 
of Britain 


799 Encounter of Charlemagne 
and Pope Leo Ill in Paderborn 
Crowning of Charlemagne in Rome 


756 Pepin's deed of donation to 
the Pope 

Pope Stephen III sets the 
foundations of the ecclesiastical 
state 


769 Roman synod grants the 
election of the Pope only to 
deacons, priests, and cardinals, 
excluding laity 


772-795 Pope Adrian | 


779 Introduction of church tithe 


786 Charlemagne introduces 
Roman liturgy 

787 Condemnation of iconoclasm 
on the 7t" church council (Nicaea Il) 
788 Paul the Deacon writes a 
Langobardian history 

789 Charlemagne legalises the 
organisation of monastery schools 
795-816 Pontificate of Pope Leo III 


798 Monastery reform: 
reconstruction of Benedictine Rule 


Around 800 Torhalle in Lorsch 


Around 750 Foundation of Fulda 
abbey 

Golden covers of the Evangeliary from 
Lindau 

752-757 Bell tower of the church of St. 
Peter in Rome 


Around 762 Santa Maria in Valle 
(Tempietto) in Cividale 


Before 768 St. Sophia - Benevento 


771 Tassilo chalice 

775 Consecration of S. Denis abbey 
near Paris 

779-780 Foundation of Corvey abbey 
782 Foundation of the palatine 
school 

Between 783 and 795 Dagulf Psalter 
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790-799 Abbey of St. Richard in 
Centula 

Around 792 Odo of Metz built the 
Palace in Aachen 

794-802 Palatine chapel in Aachen 
791-805 Fulda, expansion of the 
church 


801 


810 


820 


830 


840 


850 


Donatus Bishop of Zadar and 
regent Paul stay at the court of 
Charlemagne in Diedenhofen 


mE začeRE 
810-821 Croatian Duke Borna 
812 Aachen peace-Croatia falls 
under the Frankish government, 
the Dalmatian cities under 


Byzantine 


821-835 Croatian Duke Vladislav 


835-845 Croatian Duke Mislav 
835 Neretva Duke Držak and 
Croatian Duke Mislav conclude 
peace with the Venetians 


846-848 Stay of the Frankish 
theologian Gottschalk at the 
court of Duke Trpimir (849-864) 


At the beginning of the century, 
Bishop Donatus transferred to Zadar 
the reliquary of St. Anastasia 


St. George in Rovanjska 


Construction of the second phase of 
the church of St. Trinity in Zadar 


809 St. Tryphon in Kotor 
Beginning of the century: Višeslav's 
baptismal well from Nin 

Beginning of the 9'" century 
mausoleum and the church of St. 
Mary in Biskupija 


Master of pluteus from Koljani 


St. Martha in Bijaći and the ciborium 
of St. Michael in Brnaze 

Oratories in Kašić and Pridraga 

St. Mary in Mali Iž 

St. Peregrine and St. Victor on Dugi 
otok 


The first phase of the 

Holy Cross in Nin 

835-845 Duke Mislav builds the 
church of St. George in Putalj 
(part of altar rail) 


. 


801 


810 


820 


830 


840 


850 


801 Frankish Dalmatian expedition 
803 Conquest of Barcelona 
806-806 Conquest of Bohemia 

807 Harun-al-Rashid acknowledges 
Frankish rights in the Holy Land 


809.-912. Conquest of Venice 


811-813 Byzantine Emperor Michael | 
814 Death of Charlemagne 


816 Crowning of Louis the Pious in 
Reims 

817 Division of Frankish Kingdom 
Einhart becomes Lothar's guardian 


820-829 Byzantine Emperor Michael II 


823 Crowning of Lothar | 


843-877 Rule of Charles the Fat 

843 Treaty of Verdun 

845 Normans maraud Paris and Saint- 
Riquier 


817-824 Pontificate of Pope 
Pascal | 

817 By the Constitution on 
mutual rights of emperor and 
Pope issued by Louis the Pious, 
election of the Pope is valid 
without the emperor“'s consent 


Around 820-830 Discovery of a 
sarcophagus with the holy relics 
of St. Jacob the Apostle; Santiago 
de Compostela becomes the 
centre of pilgrimage in Europe 
823-855 Drogo, Bishop of Metz 
Before 829 Reconstruction plan of 
San Gal monastery 

824-827 Pontificate of Eugen II 
and altar rail from S. Sabina in 
Rome 

827-844 Pontificate of Pope 
Gregory IV 


843 End of iconoclasm 


847-855 Pontificate of Pope Leo IV 


Oratory Germiny des-pres Beginning 
of 9" century St. Eleucadius's 
ciborium from S. Apollinaire in Classe 
Around 800 Ada's Evangeliary 
Around 800 Construction of cathedral 
in Koln 

802 Cathedral in Oviedo 

807 San Zeno 


Around 810 Ingelheim Palace 


816-841 Soissons, crypt of S. 
Medardo 

817-824 Mosaics in Santa Prassede 
in Rome 

820-822 Fulda, church of St. Michael 


822-844 Corvey, first abbey church 


823-833 Fontanella, abbey 
reconstruction 


827 Steinbach: consecration of the 
abbey 
Evangeliary from Fulda 


Around 830 Utrecht Psalter 
San Julian de los Prados near Oviedo 


841 Auxere; crypt Saint-Germain 
842-850 Asturias: Palace of Ramiro | 
(Santa Maria de Naranco) vw 


S. Miguel de Lillo 

S. Cristina de Lena 

847-855 Repair of the basilica of St. 
Peter and St. Paul “fuori le mura“ in 
Rome 


851 


860 


870 


880 


890 


900 


4" March 852 A document 
mentions Trpimir as dux 
Chroatorum 


854-860 Trpimir in war against 
Bulgarians 


878-879 Croatian Duke Zdeslav 
879-892 Croatian Duke Branimir 


892-910 Croatian Duke Muncimir 


850-890 Names of the Croatian 
rulers mentioned on the margins of 
the Evangeliary from Cividale 
858-867 Pope Nicholas I warned 
priests from Nin that Bishopric 
cannot be founded without the 
Apostolic See 


St. Cecilia in Biskupija 


879 Letter of Pope John VIII to 
Branimir's Bishop Theodosius 
recommending him to seek the 
confirmation of mitre from the 
Apostolic See 


Pediment from St. Peter in Kula 
Atlagić 


Reconstruction of the church in 
Žažvić 


Adaptation of St. Bartholomew in 


Biskupija, church on Lopuška glavica 


Inscription of Duke Branimir on the 
altar rail from Šopot 


895 Pediment with Muncimir's 
inscription from St. John in Uzdolje 


851 


860 


870 


880 


890 


900 


856 Normans destroyed Ile-de-France 


862 First invasion of Hungarians in 
Germany 
863 Normans maraud Poitiers 


867-886 Byzantine Emperor Basil | 


869 Death of Lothar II 


871-899 Alfred the Great, King of 
England 
Crowning of Charles II, King of Italy 


876 Norman invasion of the valley 
of Seine 

878 Carloman, King of Italy 

Pope seeks help from France against 
Hungarians 

879-882 Rule of Louis III and 
Carloman 

881 Crowning of Charles the Fat in 
Aachen 

882-885 Normans in the Rhine area 
884 Death of Carloman 

885-866 Norman siege of Paris 


888 Death of Charles the Fat 


899 Beginning of Hungarian 
invasions in North Italy 


824-859 Bishop of Milan Angilbert II 
and Vuolvinius's altar of S. Ambrose 
in Milan 


Between 857 and 885 transfer of the 
body of S. Foy to Conques 
858-867 Pontificate of Pope Nicholas | 


862 Mission of St. Cyril and 
Methodius in Moravia 


Foundation of Saint-Benigne abbey in 
Dijon, 873-885 reconstruction of the 
church 


872-882 Pontificate of Pope John VIII 


885-891 Pontificate 
of Pope Stephen V 


897 Assassination of Pope Stephen VI 


Around 850 Basilica in Steinbach 
Around 850 Rome, S. Prassede 


852 Reims: consecration of the church 
852-876 Hildesheim: construction of 
the cathedral 

Fortification of the San Gal monastery 
for defense against Normans 

862 Reims: consecration of the second 
cathedral 


869 Reconstruction of the town walls 
of Tours and Dijon 

Between 870 and 875 Bible of Charles 
the Bald 


873-885 Church in Corvey 
879 Construction of the oratory S. 


Satiro in Milan 
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Before 881 Frescoes in the church of 
S. Benedetto in Malles 


End of the 9t" century: Psalterium 
aureum 
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920 


930 


940 


950. 
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904 Earthquake in Zadar 


Around 910-928 Croatian King 
Tomislav unites Croatian Dalmatia 
and Slavonia 


928-935 Croatian King Trpimir II 


935-945 Croatian King Krešimir | 


Emperor Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos in his work: 
De administrando imperio writes 
about Croatian Dalmatia, its cities 
and buildings 


949-969 Croatian King Michael 
Krešimir II 


On the occasion of the church 
council, Pope John X sends 
letters to Croatian King 
Tomislav, Hum Duke Michael 
and Croatian Bishops against 
"Methodius's doctrine" 


Archbishop John II becomes 
head of Split metropolitanate 


925-928 Councils in Split discuss 
Bishops' delimitations and the 
antecedence of the Church of Split. 
Nin Bishopric abolished 


Beginning of 10t" century furnishing 
of the church of St. Mary in Gradac 
St. Mary in Biskupija, restoration of 
liturgical furnishing 


Church of St. Stephen on Otok in 
Solin 


Sarcophagus of Archbishop John 
of Split, son of Tordacatus 


m 


901 


910 


920 


930 


940 


950. 


902 Victory of Alphonse III the Great 
in Zamora 
Saracens conquer Venice 


909 Arabian conquest of Sicily 
finished 


911 Conrad I, Emperor of Germany 
913-959 Byzantine Emperor 
Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos 
913 Asturian capital relocated from 
Oviedo to Leon 


919 Henry I, founder of Saxon 
dynasty ascends the German throne 


923-936 Rebellion against King 
Charles, succeeded by Robert, brother 
of Odo 

Rudolph of Burgundy became the 
King of France 

Hungarians destroy the valley of 
Rhone 

926 Hungarians burn down Verdun 
and descend to Rome from Arden 
929 Foundation of Cordoba caliphate 
930-937 Hungarian intrusions to 
Burgundy 

932 Saracen intrusion to Genova 

935 Death of Wenceslaus of Bohemia 
936 Otto I, King of Germany 

936-954 Louis IV from Overseas, King 
of France 


939 Ramiro II, King of Leon, triumphs 
over Muslims in Simancas 

940 Lorraine province annexed to the 
empire 


946-958 Conflicts of Byzantium and 
the Fatimid dynasty in Sicily 


Around 900 Bishopric centre Iria 
Flavia relocated to Santiago de 
Compostela 


910 William of Aquitaine founds 
Cluny abbey 


914-928 Pontificate of Pope John X 


848-994 Maieul, abbot in Cluny 


Around 900 Santa Maria de Melque 
Early 10" century: Terassa-Bishop's 
complex 


912-913 San Miguel de Terassa near 
Leon 

919 Santiago de Penalba 

913-952 Cathedral in Minden 
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Around 920 Myrelaion in 
Constantinople 
925-939 Gospel of Essen 


928 Thessaloniki, Panagia Chalkeon 


929 First Bible of Leon 


934 Jumi&ges: reconstruction of the 
abbey ruins 

Before 936 construction of S. Wipert 
in Quedlinburg 

937-948 Fulda: extension of the 
round towers on the abbey 

938 Tours: fortification of the church 
of St. Martin 

Before 943 Werden-Ruhr: westwork 
of the abbey church of St. Saviour 


946 Clermont-Ferrand: consecration 
of Notre-Dame cathedral 
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951 


960 


970 


980 


990 


1000. 


969-997 Croatian king Stephen 
Držislav, son of Michael Krešimir II 
and Queen Helen 


976 Death of 
Croatian Queen 
Helen 


Venetian Doge Peter II Orseolo 
briefly conquers Dalmatia 


Epitaph of Queen Helen in Solin 


> Na 


986 Foundation of the 
Benedictine monastery of St. 
Chrysogonus in Zadar 


999 Dubrovnik becomes the 
metropolitan centre of South 
Dalmatia 


10!" century: likely the time of 
construction of the first phase of the 
church of St. Peter in Dubrovnik 


Ambo slabs with the inscription 
of King Držislav in the church 
of St. Bartholomew on Kapitul 
in Knin 


972 Construction of the first phase of 
the church of St. Blaise in Dubrovnik 
(later St. Mary) 


Inscription of prior Maius on the 
church of St. Martin (St. Barbara) in 
Trogir 
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951 


960 


970 


980 


990 


1000. 


951 Otto I, King of Lombardy 
951-986 Lothar, son of Louis IV ruler 
of France 


955 Otto I triumphs over Hungarians 
959-963 Byzantine Emperor 
Roman II 


961 Death of caliph Abd-al-Rahman 
961-972 Sviatoslav, Grand Duke of 
Kiev 

962 Otto I, crowned in Rome by 
Pope John XII 

962-969 Nicephorus II Phocas, 
Byzantine Emperor 

965 Riot in Lombardy 

966 Conversion of Harald II of 
Denmark 

Foundation of Christian Polish state 


973 Death of Otto I 
973-983 Rule of Otto II 


976-1024 Byzantine Emperor Basil II 
977-1002 Attempt of Arabian 
Reconquista in Spain 

Danish invasion of England 


980-1015 Vladimir I, Grand Duke of 
Kiev 

Around 983 France loses sovereignty 
over the ancient Carolingian 
Marches in Spain 

985 Al Mansur raids Barcelona 
986-987 Louis V, the last Carolingian 
ruler of France 

987 Hugh, founder of the Capetian 
dynasty in France 


996-1002 German Emperor Otto III 
996 French King Robert the Pious 
997 Samuel Macedonian raids 
Greece 


977-993 Egbert, Archbishop in Trier 


982 Gerbert d'Aurillac, abbot in 
Bobbio 


992 Episcopate Bernward in 
Hildesheim 
994-1049 Odilonc, abbot in Cluny 


999-1003 Pontificate of Sylvester II 


Around 950 Tower Dofia Urraca, 
Covarrubias 


955 Beginning of construction of the 
cathedral in Magdeburg 
955-974 San Miguel de Cuxa 


961 Construction of S. Ciriaco_ in 
Gernrode 


Magdeburg Ivories 


965 Beginning of reconstruction of 
the church of St. Mary in Capitol, 
Koln 


969 Gero's Codex 
Between 969-976 Gero's cross 


975-1069 Construction of the 
cathedral in Mainz 

977-993 Works of Trier workshop 
Around 980 Egbert's Psalter 
Ivory of Otto, Emperor of Milan 


980-990 Frescoes in Reichenau 


984 Beginning of reconstruction of 
the cathedral in Metz 

989-1001 Cathedral in Ani (Armenia) 
989-1029 Saint-Aignan in Orleans 
Before 991 Echternach's Codex 
Aureus 


Church of St. Pantaleon in K&lIn 


1001. 


1010. 


1020. 


1030. 


1040. 


1050. 


After 1000 until 1030 Croatian King 
Krešimir III 


1018 Doge Otto Orseolo 
strengthens the Venetian 
stranglehold in North Adriatic area 
Rab, Krk and Osor are obligated to 
pay tributes to Venetians 


1024 Invasion by Byzantine captain 
Vasil Bojoan of Croatia and the 
capture of the Croatian queen 

1026 Venetian factor on Adriatic 
weakened after Orseolo is banished 
from Venice 


1028-1034 Byzantine Emperor 
Roman Ill rewards Dobronja Madius 
during his stay in Constantinople. 


Michael IV (1034-1041) incarcerates 
Dobronja 


After 1042 Vojislav of Duklja 
captures Byzantine strategist 
Katakalon Clazomenian 


Beginning of the 11'" century 
Collection of homilies “Glagolita 
Closianus" 


1023 Foundation of Benedictine 
monastery on Lokrum 


1024-1030 Re-establishment of 
the Croatian Bishopric with the 
assistance of Byzantium and 
Archbishop Paul of Split 


Around the mid-11'" century 
transenna from Biskupija 


1050 Kotor Bishopric within the 
new metropolitanate of Bar 


Door lintel of prefect Godečaj in Nin 


Around 1030 Ciborium of proconsul 
Gregory in Zadar 


Around the mid-11'" century church 
of St. John “de pusterla“ in Zadar 
and its plutei 


1001. 


1010. 


1020. 


1030. 


1040. 


1050. 


1002 Death of Otto III 

1002-1024 Rule of Henry II 

1004 Boleslaw the Brave conquers 
Bohemia 

Saracens raid Pisa 


1008 Conversion of King Olaf of 
Sweden 

1009 Demolition of the church of the 
Holy Grave in Jerusalem 


1014 Crowning of Henry II 
Danes conquer London 
Svend, King of England 


1016 Canute the Great, King of 
Denmark and England 


1019 Yaroslav the Great, Duke of Kiev 


1021 Byzantium conquered Messina 
1024 Rule of Conrad II, founder of 
Salian dynasty 

1029 Sancho, the King of Navarra, 
divides the kingdom into Aragon, 
Castile and Navarra 


1030 Canute the Great, ruler of 
Norway 
1031-1060 Henry I, the King of France 


1035-1065 Ferdinand I the Great, the 
King of Castile and Leon 


1039-1056 Henry III, King of Germany 


1042-1066 Edward the Confessor, 
the last Anglo-Saxon king before the 
Noman invasion 


1043 Russian invade Constantinople 


1003 Death of Pope Sylvester II 


1022 End of the episcopate 
Bernward in Hildesheim 


1024 Pontificate of John XIX 

1025 Foundation of Limburg an der 
Haardt abbey 

1025-1040 Construction of the 
church of St. Mary in Ottmarsheim 


1032 Pontificate of Benedict IX 


1035-1065 Ferdinand I the Great, 
King of Castile and Leon 


1045-1045 Pontificate of Sylvester III 
1045-1046 Pontificate of Gregory VI 


1049-1054 Pope Leo IX and basics of 
Gregorian reforms 


1001-1018 Reconstruction of Saint- 
Benigne in Dijon 

1003 Beginning of reconstruction of 
S. Martin in Tours 

1005 Beginning of reconstruction of 
S. Remi in Reims 

1007 Beginning of reconstruction of 
Saint Philibert in Tours 

1009 Consecration and fire in the 
cathedral in Mainz 

1010-1033 S. Michael in Hildesheim 


1015-1028 Cathedral in Strasbourg 
Around 1023 Mont-Saint-Michel 
construction of the Romanesque church 
1025-1061 Speyer I 

1025-1080 Limoges: Saint-Martial 
Around 1030 Conrad II begins 
reconstruction of the cathedral in 
Speyer 

1032 Consecration of St. Mary in Ripoll 
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Before 1040: Cuxa, St. Michael, 
extension of the abbey 

1037 End of construction of St. Sophia 
in Kiev 

1040 Consecration of the cathedral in 
Como 

1040-1067 Jumićges: Notre Dame 
1045 Limburg an der Haardt: 
Benedictine abbey finished 

1046 S. Gertrude of Nivelles 

1047 Saint-Front in Perigueux 

Before 1049 Poitiers: bell tower on 
Saint-Hilaire-le-Grand 

1049 Saint-Remi in Reims 

1050 S. Etienne in Vignory 


1050 


1060 


1070 


1080 


1090 


1100 


1058-1074 Croatian King Peter 
Krešimir IV 


Slavonian Viceroy Demeter Zvonimir 
becomes co-ruler with Peter 
Krešimir IV 


1074 Normans capture the Croatian 
king 


1076-1089 Croatian King Demeter 
Zvonimir (crowned in 1076 in 
Salona) 


1089 Assassination of King 
Zvonimir in Kosovo near Knin 
1089 Prior Firmin of Split 
1089-1091 Croatian King Stephen 
ll, the last of the Trpimir dynasty 
on the Croatian throne 


1096 Crusaders pass through 
Croatia. Defeat and killing of 
Croatian King Peter on Gvozd 


Before 1075 “Šuplja crkva“ Solin 
1061-1062 Church council in Split 
Pope Alexander II confirms the 
conclusions of the Council of Split 
1063 Anti-reform movement in 
Croatia: priest Wulfo Cededa 
consecrated in Rome by the Anti- 
reform Pope Honorius 

1063 Archbishop Laurentius of Split 
presides over the regional council 
which confirms the sentencing of 
Cededa 

1066 Foundation of the monastery 
of St. Mary in Zadar 


1074-1075 Papal delegate Gerard on 
the regional synod in Split acquaints 
the Bishops with the decisions of 
the Roman synod 


Church of Our Lady of the Bell 
Tower in Split 


John, son of Mesagaline, finishs the 
church of St. Nicholas in Split 


1060 Abbey church of St. Peter in 
Draga on Rab 


1068 Benedictine nunnery and 
reconstruction of the church of St. 
Euphemia in Split 
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Split-Trogir stone masonry workshop 
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1050 


1060 


1070 


1080 


1090 


1100 


1056-1106 German Emperor Henry IV 
1057-1059 Isaac | Comnenus, the King 
of Byzantium 

1059 Robert Guiscard, Duke of 
Calabria and Apulia 


1060-1091 Normans conquer Sicily 
1060-1018 Philip I, King of France 


1065 Alphonse I, King of Leon 
1066 Battle at Hastings - Norman 
Duke William conquers England 


1071 Normans conquer Bari 

1072 Normans conquer Palermo 
1072-1109 Alphonse IV, the King of 
Castile and Leon 


1075 Beginning of the contest for 
investiture 

1076 Turks conquer Jerusalem 

1077 Humiliation of Henry IV before 
Pope Gregory VII in Canossa 


Byzantine Emperor Alexius | 
Comnenus restores the empire 


1083 Robert Guiscard raids Rome 
1084 Henry IV crowned in Rome by 
Antipope Clement III 

1085 Alphonse IV conquers Toledo 
and continues the liberation of Spain 
1087-1100 William II in England 


1096-1099 1"' Crusade 


1099 Foundation of the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem 


During the pontificate of Leo IX 
(1049-1054), church reform begins 
1051 Celibacy at Roman synod 


1073 Pontificate of Gregory VII and 
Gregorian reforms 


1088 Pontificate of Urban II 


1098 Foundation of the Cistercian 
Order 


1060 Consecration of Sainte Foy, 
Conques 

Around the mid-11'" century Cluny II 
1060-1062 Beginning of construction 
of the cathedral in Pisa 

1060-1150 Saint Sernin in Toulouse 
1063-1094 Restructuring of St. Marcus 
in Venice 

1063-1100 Cloister of Saint-Pierre in 
Moissac 

1065 S. Maria on Capitol in Koln 
1067-1069 St. Gero in Koln 


1075-1080 Cathedral in Santiago de 
Compostela 
1077 White Tower in London 


1080-1106 Speyer III 

1093-1133 Reconstruction of the 
cathedral in Durham 

1096 Reconstruction of Sainte- 
Madeleine in Vćzelay 
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122, 133, 151, 244, 247, 258-259, 265, 283, 285, 311, 351, 
372, 383-384, 386, 418 


Beda Prečasni 427 

Bedenko V. 77 

Begovača ( cfr. Biljane Donje) 

Bela I, king 39 

Belamarić J. 81, 218, 329, 338 

Belica (cfr. Bilice) 

Belem (Plat) 157 

Belogradon (cfr. Biograd) 

Belošević J. 86, 133, 136, 319, 335, 416 

Benedict from Nursia, saint 151, 165, 178, 399 

Benedict IX, pope 439 

Benevento 32, 393, St. Sophia 408-409, 428-429 

Benkovac 134, 156, 157, 348, 365, 400 

Beograd 141 

Berthel W. 92 

Berward, bishop 437, 439 

Bezić B. 80, 302 

Bezić-Božanić N. 79 

Berigoj, vladar 39 

Bettini S. 73 

Bianchi C. F. 67, 191, 228, 229 

Bijaći (Siculi) 147, St. Martha (St. John the Baptist, St. 
Michael) 32, 84, 104, 126, 147, 151, 158, 161-162, 166-167, 
170, 177, 182-185, 199, 210, 267, 269, 271, 274, 282-283, 
297, 318, 320-321, 325, 327-329, 336, 338, 340, 342-343, 346, 
360, 362-363, 365, 379, 384, 393, 416- 417, 422, 430, rulers' 
courts 148-149, 151, 395, 403, 405 

Bijela St. Peter 172 

Bijelo polje St. Peter 413- 414 

Bilice (Belica) 103, 392 

Biograd 20-21, 24-26, 39, 70, 72, 86, 96-98, 100, 103-104, 115, 
147, 180, 270, 275, 284, 365, 399, 405, T1I., cathedral of St. 
Mary 169, 174, 180-181, 183, 188, 190, 199, 267, 269, 289, 
297, 300, 432, monastery of St. John the Evangelist 63, 
151, 154, 167, 191, 271, 297, 400, St. Cosmas and Damian 
161, Holy Sunday 171, St. Thomas 151, 173, 267, 297 

Biljane Donje 134, Begovača 134, 136, 227-228 

Biokovo, mountain 101 

Biovičino selo St. Peter 172 

Bilimišće 361, 381 

Bisceglie , S. Margarita, 411-413, Pacciano, church of All 
Saints 411, 412 

Biskupija (Kosovo) 22, 25, 95, 96, 104, 122, 124, 126, 131-132, 
134, 147, 180, 275, 346, 347, 363, 379, 440, T.IIL, Bračića 
podvornice 134, Bukorovići 123, 366, “Fourth church“ 
241, 300, Dolovi 124,134, cathedral of St. Mary (St. Lucas, 
St. Marcus, St. Michael) and rulers' courts (Crkvine), 75, 
123-124, 132, 134, 136, 147-150, 166-170, 174-176,179-181, 
184-185, 191, 219-220, 270-271, 275, 286-287, 289, 291, 297, 
306, 314, 316, 318-320, 322, 326, 333-335, 337, 343-345, 
351-352, 354, 358-359, 364, 366, 370-371, 384, 385-388, 405, 
415, 430, 434, 438, Lopuška glavica 124, 134, 197, 203, 241, 
262-264, 274, 300, 331, 349, 365, 384, 392, 432, St. Cecilia 
(“Stupovi“) 123, 190, 197, 199, 203, 267, 269, 271, 274-275, 
298, 300, 329- 330, 335-336, 359, 365, 384, 400, 432, T. VIII, 
St. Matthew 170, St. Stephen 173, St. Trinity 123- 124, 174, 
188 

Biševo, island 22, 24, St. Sylvester 151, 173, 210, 242, 244, 283, 
375 


Bita, Furmin's wife 159 

Bitonto Cagnano S. Croce 411- 412 

Blaise (Vlaho) saint 165, 166, 178, 232 

Byzantium 9, 16, 22- 23, 25, 31-36, 39, 69, 74, 89, 95-96, 104, 
116, 123, 132, 149, 160, 178, 195, 228, 234, 259, 270, 272, 
275-276, 367, 382-383, 391, 393, 396-399, 405, 410, 422-423, 
427, 431, 433, 435, 437-439, 441 

Bjelovučić N. 73 

Blagaj 24 

Blažuj 232, 235 

Blizna St. Mary 169, 201, 203, 204 

Bobbio, abbey 423, 437 

Bodin, king 40, 157 

Bogišić J. 41 

Bohemia, 431, 439 

Boito C. 73 

Bojišće near Kula Atlagić 158 

Bojana, river 26 

Boleslaw the Brave, ruler 439 

Bolsena, Collegiata 416 

Bonifacius IV, pope 423 

Bonifacius V of Naples 423 

Bonino from Milan 320 

Boris, duke 34 

Borna, duke 33, 34, 430 

Bosnia 24-25, 27, 36, 183, 229, 232, 339, 341, 361-362, 366, 393, 
422 

Bosnia and Herzegovina 9, 13-14, 17, 19, 22, 71, 78, 239, 349, 
381 

Bošković Đ. 78 

Brač, island 21-22, 24, 84, 122-123, 129, 131, 132, 134, 163, 177, 
247, 248, 250, 253-254, 258, 264, 284, 317, 386, 419, Bobo- 
višće St Martin 170, 247, 248, 284, Bol, 248-249, 329, 365, 
373, St. John the Baptist 167, 215, 241, 245-246, 282, 330, 
414, St. Mary 169, 175, 249, St. Theodor 173, 175, 249, 
Dol 165, St. Michael 170, 175-176, 219-220, 247, 254, 
258, 310, 312, St. Vitus 174, 219-220, 242, 244, 317, Donji 
Humac 166, St. Elias 178, 186, 214, 247-248, 250, 284, 291, 
St. Lucas 245, 375, St. Barbara 242, 244, Gornji Humac 
St. Mary 169, 248, Gradac St. Mary (Holy Sunday) 169, 
171, 242, 248, Lovrečina 184, 338, 374, St. Lucas 168, 246, 
Ložišće St. Mary 169, 245-246, St. Andrew (on Jadro) 165, 
Naselo St. Thomas 173, 248, 250, Nerežišće St. George 
167, 175-176, 247-249, 284, 386, St. Theodor 173, 245, 
246, Povlja 248, 374, Pražnice St. Clement 168, 248, 284, 
Povlja, St. John 151, 374, Pučišća St Stephen 173, 178, 
192, 208-210, 241-242, 248-249, Selca St. Nicholas 171, 
176, 247, 253- 254, 258,284, 312, 414, AlI Saints 174, 184, 
Škrip 123, 129-132, 134, 166, T.IIL, St Anthony 130, castle 
Cerineo 139, Holy Spirit 129-130, 267, 275, 282, St. Helen 
130, Smrčevik St. Cosmas and Damian 166, 168, 248, 
Straževnik St. George 167, 198, 248, Supetar 248, Sutivan 
248, 392, Vidova gora St. Vitus 174, 245, 246 

Bradanović M. 87, 190 

Bradford J. 91 

Braga, S. Frutuoso de Montelios 49, 50, 425 

Branimir, duke 35, 62, 68, 103, 151, 157, 203, 213, 282, 365, 

366, 367, 384, 385, 394, 417, 418, 432 


Braun J. 320 

Brešan-Damjanić B. 65 

Brela 171 

Brescia, S. Salvatore 416, 429 

Bribir (Varvaria) 23-24, 94-97, 100, 102-104, 107, 110, 134, 345, 
347, T.IL., Dol 134, Novi put 134, St. Mary 169, 185, 191, 
233, 235, 295, Vratnice 134 

Bribir County ( Brebera, Berbera) 24, 103, 108 

Britain — the British 41, 408, 429 

Brnaze Mioljača, St. Michael 170, 175, 196, 229, 230- 231, 235, 
284-285, 289, 315-316, 324, 327-328, 333, 354, 382, 417, 430 

Brogiolo G. P. 186, 379 

Brsećine St. George 167 

Budak N. 76, 394 

Budak, St. Catherine 168 

Budimir, prefect 158, 329 

Budva ( Butua) 25, 27 

Bukovica 23, 284 

Bulgarians — Bulgaria 34-35, 425, 432 

Bulić F. 29, 31, 69, 70, 72 

Buljević Z. 11 

Buna 24 

Burgos, S. Maria de la Nave 425 

Burgundy 435. 

Burić T. 86, 108, 122, 128-129, 133, 135-136, 145, 163, 183, 203, 
207, 306, 321-322, 362, 367-368, 379, 388 

Burnum (Ivoševci near Kistanje) 94-95, 134 

Buškariol F. 64, 70, 86, 148 

Butua (cfr. Budva) 

Bužančić R. 11, 84, 129, 138, 142, 147, 159, 180, 200-201, 203, 
205, 208-210, 215, 239- 240, 264, 267-268, 283- 284, 306, 
308-309, 338, 372-373, 379, 386 


Caillet J. P. 401 

Calabria 441 

Calergi 65 

Cambi N. 11, 31, 43, 47, 81, 95, 121, 153, 177, 190, 192, 208, 210, 
212, 239, 259, 268, 332, 343, 380, 393 

Candia (Crete) 107 

Canossa 441 

Canterbury 423 

Capet, French ruling dynasty 437 

Carthage 425 

Cassas L.F. 64-65, 199 

Cassian, saint 168, 178 

Castile 439, M41 

Cattaneo R. 69 

Campello (Umbria) temple of Fonte del Clitunno 43-44, 423 

Catherine, saint 168 

Cavtat (cfr. Epidaurus) 

Carloman, ruler 429, 433 

Cechelli C. 73 

Cededa (Sedeha) 120-121, 440 

Cecillia, saint 166 

Centula 52, St. Ruquier 324, 429, 431 

Cervignano, St. Michael 376 

Cetina river 22, 24, 27-28, 32, 35, 85, 95-96, 122-123, 132, 134, 
136, 202, 234, 254, 259 


Cetina (Vrhrika) village 22; 24, 70, 104, 127, 131-132, 394, St. 
Saviour 22, 47, 69, 75, 127, 132- 134, 136, 158, 173, 175, 
188, 196-199, 201-203, 241-243, 263-264, 274, 284, 299-301, 
313-314, 317-318, 343-344, 354, 366-367, 385, 388, 395, 397, 
409-410, 418, 432, T.IV. 

Cetina County(parish) 24 

Cesar, G. J., statesman 93 

Champeux G. 343 

Charles II, king 433 

Charles the Bald, king 433 

Charles the Fat, ruler 431, 433 

Charles Martel, major-domo 31 

Charlemagne, ruler 32-34, 87, 136, 320, 332, 394, 418, 429-431 

Carolingians 133, 135, 155, 175, 178, 186, 203, 263-264, 271, 
273-275, 320, 326-327, 329- 330, 332, 348-349, 354, 356, 
361-362, 365, 378, 380, 382-383, 385, 388, 391, 393-395, 398, 
406-407, 417 

Chevalier J. 343 

Chevalier P. 86, 182, 212, 268, 282, 326, 334, 393, 396 

Christ (cfr. Saviour) 

Chrysogonus, saint 168, 178 

Cibulka J., 406 

Cittadella in Veneto 403 

Civate S. Pietro a monte 415 

Cividale 34, 394, 432, S. Maria in Valle («Tempietto longo- 
bardo») 344, 416, 429, Calisto's baptistery 375, 376, 416 

Clambetae (Cvijina gradina near Obrovac) 94 

Claudius, emperor 93 

Clement, saint 168 

Clement III, antipope 441 

Clerisseau Ch.L. 64, 191, 230, 295, 381 

Clermont-Ferrand, cathedral Notre-Dame 435 

Cluny, abbey 435, 437, 441 

Cnut the Great, king 439 

Coloman, king 29, 39, 148, 389 

Colomban, saint 423 

Connant KJ 53, 192, 272, 383 

Conrad I., emperor 435 

Conrad IL, emperor 439 

Conques, 5.Foy 433, 441 

Constance L.A. 401 

Constantine, citizen of Zadar 137 

Constantine V Kopronymos, emperor 32, 360, 396, 428, 429 

Constantine VI., emperor 32 

Constantine, emperor co-ruler 337 

Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos, emperor 20, 23-25, 35, 
63, 89, 96, 103, 

Constantinople, Istanbul) 32, 179, 234, 396, 399, 423, 425, 428, 
438-439, “Magnaure“ 45, Myrelaion, 397, 398, 435 

Constantius, son of Severus the Great 426 

Corato S. Vito 411 

Corboz A. 45, 46, 50 

Cordoba 435 

Corinium (cfr. Karin) 

Cortona S. Vincenzo 320, 332, 415 

Corvey 45- 46, 52, 202, 395, 409, 410, 429, 431, 433 

Cosmas, saint 168, 176, 179 

Cosmas, prior 62, 426 


Costa E. 407 

Covarrubias, tower Dona Uraca 437 

Cres, island 9, 26, 97, 105, 270, 284, Beli St. Lawrence 168, city 
of Cres (Crexa) 94, St. John 167, Dolac 317, on Lovreško 
168, Martinjšćica St. Marcus 170, St. Martin 228, Osor 
(Apsorus) 23, 26, 32, 34, 38, 94, 95-98, 100, 103, 105, 108- 
109, 114, 161,178, 256, 278-279, 400, 438, T_I., cathedral of 
St. Mary 68, 151, 169, 174, 179, 181-182, 206, 279, 356, St. 
Peter 151, 161, 172, 191, 271, 279, 357-358, 387, 400, St. 
Plato 173, 188, 265-266, St. Damian 166, Srem St. Vitus 
174, Valun St. Marcus 170 

Crescentius, archbishop 26 

Croatia-Croats 9, 14, 19, 22-26, 28-29, 32-39, 41, 53-54, 66- 67, 
69-73, 75-76, 78-82, 87, 89, 95-97, 102-104, 122-123, 126, 
133-136, 148, 150-151, 156-158, 160, 162-163, 176, 185, 202, 
210, 234, 266, 321, 325, 327, 329, 332, 365-366, 375, 378, 
384-385, 389, 391-394, 395- 396, 398-401, 418, 430, 432, 
434, 436, 438, 440 

Cross, Holy 168 

Cuneo P. 407 

Cutheis 379 

Cuxa (Spanish) abbey of San Miguel 53, 437, 439 

Cvijina gradina near Obrovac ( cfr. Clambetae) 

Cyprian, saint 166 

Cyril, saint 433 

Czech Republic 406 


Ćaće S. 128 


Čanak-Medić M. 78, 413, 414 

Čepikuće St. Martin 170, 245, 246, 354 

Čika, abbess 39 

Čiovo 165, 245, St. Andrew 244, 246, 264, 315, 317, 362- 363, 
379, 422, St. Jacob (Trogir) 167, St. Mary (Our Lady by the 
Sea) 169, 243, 250, 251, St. Maurus 170, 327, 328, Okrug 
Gornji St. Theodor 173, Slatine St. Peter 172 

Čitluk (cfr. Aequum) 

Čremošnik I. 78, 229 

Čubrović Z. 78, 385 

Ćus Rukonić 87 

Ćurković B. 11 

Ćuzela J. 148 


Dabravina 22, 239, 339, 348, 361, 381 

Dabro (Dobre), deacon 161 

Dagulf psalter 429 

Dalen, Neretva County 24 

Dalmatia 9-10, 13-17,19-23, 25-26, 28-29, 31-42, 48, 51, 53, 54, 
57-59, 61- 64, 66-67, 69- 72, 74-84, 86-87, 89-96, 98, 100, 
102-104, 107-109, 120, 122-123, 130-134, 137, 142, 146, 148, 
150-153, 155-156, 162-163, 174-180, 182, 183-187, 190, 191, 
192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 197, 199, 200, 201, 202, 203, 205, 
204, 206, 218, 220-221, 223-225, 227- 228, 230, 234-236, 
238, 240-243, 247, 249-250, 252-253, 258-267, 269, 271-277, 
283-296, 299, 301-306, 309- 314, 316-318, 320-321, 324-325, 
327, 332-333, 336, 337-341, 343-344, 346, 347-350, 352, 354, 
356-358, 361-363, 365-367, 370-375, 377-378, 380-387, 389, 
391-396, 398-401, 403- 406, 408-411, 413-419, 422, 428, 430, 
434, 436 


Damian, saint 166 

Daniel, Old Testament prophet 166, 178 

Danilo near Šibenik (Rider) 94, 95, 134, Ereci 134, Šematorij 

134 

Danish - Denmark 437, 439 

De Angelis d'Ossat 289, 306 

D'Elia M. 311 

Deichman F W. 44 

Dekatera (cfr. Kotor) 

Delonga V. 22, 61, 86, 95, 137, 148, 154-160, 175, 183, 185-187, 
206, 220, 305, 317, 322, 326-327, 329, 333, 337, 371, 378 

Demonja D. 190 

Demori-Stanić Z. 201 

Deroko A. 413 

Diedenhofen 33, 430 

Diklo St. Martin 247, 252, 253 

Dikovača 239, 381 

Demetrius, saint 166 

Diocletian, emperor 9 

Dinara 24, 127, 385 

Dionne, 433, abbey Saint- Benigne 433, 439 

Demeter Zvonimir (cfr. Zvonimir) Dobronja Madius, archon 
39, 438 

Dobrovit, abbot 156 

Dobropoljci in eastern Bukovica (cfr. Alveria) 

Doclea (cfr. Duklja) 

Dolac (cfr. Pridraga) Domagoj, duke 34, 432 

Domančić D. 79, 129, 253, 254, 338 

Domijan M. 46, 58, 82, 130, 163, 314, 319, 324 

Dominic, marmurarius 62, 162, 163 

Dominic, priest 161, 187, 217 

Domnana 39 

Domnius, saint 28, 166, 178-179, 212 

Donatus, bishop (saint) 33, 48, 62, 166, 179, 205, 357, 371, 382, 

394, 396, 418, 430 

Donassy V. 252 

Dračevac A. 73 

Draganović K. 26 

Dragičević P. 11 

Drago, bishop 161, 431 

Drago, prior 39 

Dragović St. Michael 171 

Drava 25 

Drid (Bausione, Orido) 24, 102, 177 

Drina 9 

Drniš 363 

Družak, duke 430 

Drvenik St Damian 166 

Drvenik Mali, island 22 

Drvenik Veliki, island 22 

Drvar St. Saviour 173, 175 

Držislav (Stjepan), king 36, 157, 333, 367, 386, 396, 436 

Dubrava St. Lucas 168 

Dubrovnik 19, 21, 23-27, 34-36, 40-41, 67, 73, 83, 87, 89, 96-98, 
100-111, 114-117, 120, 143, 165, 178, 250, 253, 255, 257-259, 
264, 272, 278, 281, 348, 367, 385, 398, 436, T.II., ca- thedral 
of St. Mary (St. Blaise) 110, 119-20, 169, 174-175, 179-181, 
183, 195, 221, 268, 270, 272-274, 276, 281-282, 372-385, 387- 


388, 436, baptistery 225, Lion's gate 118, Menčetić gate 
118, Prijeko St. Nicholas 109, 258, Pu- stjerna 110, 115, 
Sigurata (Transfiguration of Christ) 84, 173, 257, 281- 282, 
296, 302, 389, St. Andrew 114, 165, 281, St. Barbara 281, 
St. Bartholomew 281, St. Fosca 166, 281, Porta del Castel 
118, Porta della terraferma 118, St. Fosca 114, St. Cosmas 
and Damian (St. Bartholomew), 115, 166, 168, 287, 281, 
353, 354, 367, St. John 167, 281, St. Lucas 281, St. Mary 
in castellum 114, 169, 281, St.. Martin 281, St. Michael 
115, 171, 281, St. Nicholas on Prijeko 171, 281-282, 372, 
St. Peter 109, 115, 172, 192-195, 272- 273, 274, 276, 297- 
298, 318-319, 325, 367, 372- 373, 387, 398-399, 409, 436, St. 
Peter “Klobučić“ 281, St. Sergius and Bacchus 114, 281, 
St. Saviour 281, St. Stephen 115, 261, 365, 428, All Saints 
174, 173, St. Simon 173, 281, St. Theodor 173, 281, St. 
Thomas 174, 281, St. Ursula 174, St. Vitus 281, St. Blaise 
120, Celenga Gate 

Dudan A. 71 

Dugi otok 22, 87, 383, Božava Holy Cross 168, St. Peregrine 
in 

Savar, 163, 172 221-224, 284, 295, 383, 430, Sali St. Mary 169, 
Sukavac (St. Lucas?) 168, 222 Telaščica St. John 167, 177, 
196, 252, St. Victor on Citorij 163, 174, 222-224, 284, 383, 
430 

Duklja ( Doclea) 25, 27-28, 36, 38, 40, 185 

Dunav 25 

Dunave St. Mary 169 

Duplančić A. 86 

Durham, cathedral 441 

Duval N. 212 

Duvno 27, 339 

Dvigrad (Dvograd) 224, 329-330, 363 

Dvofak M. 70 

Dyggve E. 28, 47, 49, 54, 64, 73-74, 76, 108, 138, 148, 153-154, 
190-191, 207, 210-212, 220, 234, 239, 270-272, 283, 289, 301, 
325, 392, 396 

Đelčić J. (cfr. Gelcich) 

Đurić V. 78 


Earl Barton church of All Saints 408 

Echternach, abbey 425 

Edward the Confessor, saint, king 439 

Edwin, king 423 

Einhart 431 

Effmann W. 201 

Egbert, archbishop 437 

Eginhard 46 

Egypt 349-350, 360 

Eitelberger von Edelberg R. 67- 68 

Elaphite islands 22-23, 25, 122, 163, 176, 178, 245, 253, 255- 
256, 258, 264, 285, 372, 388, 398 

Eleucadius 431 

Emona 29 

England 437, 439, 441 

Epidaurus (Epidaurum, Cavtat) 19, 25, 28, 90, 93, 95, 101- 
102, 108, 134, 178-179, 422 

Erevan 286 

Essen, 435 


Eugen I, pope 425 

Eugen Il, papa 431 

Euphemia, saint 166 

Europe 10, 13, 31-32, 40-41, 53, 57, 59, 66, 70, 73, 106-107, 151, 

155, 174-175, 187, 189, 199, 277, 286, 297, 320-321, 324, 326- 
327, 361, 363, 375, 377, 383, 385-387, 393-394, 404-406, 
408-409, 414-419, 423, 431 

Evans A. 67 

Eygun EF 44 


Fadić I. 129 

Farlati D. 66, 104., Fatimid dynasty 435. 

Felix, saint 166 

Ferluga ]. 77 

Ferdinand I the Great, king 439 

Firenze, S. Miniato al Monte 57 

Fisković C. 64, 75, 141-142, 208, 234, 307, 371, 373, 392 

Fisković I. 81, 83, 163, 205, 208-210, 254-255, 259, 261, 269, 
271, 288, 336, 352, 370, 371, 374, 386, 399 

Flavian dynasty 93 

Fleche-Morgues M.P. 86, 212, 323, 326 

Florensa A. 402 

Florian, saint 166 

Florus, presbyter 129 

Foccas, emperor 378, 423 

Fondi 402 

Fontanella, abbey 425, 431 

Fortunat, patriarch 363 

Fosca, saint 166 

Foy, saint 433 

France 44, 57, 66, 175, 200, 236, 263, 401, 433, 437 

Franconian dynasty 439 

Frankish Kingdom - Franks 16, 17, 29, 31-33, 35, 37, 41, 150, 
178, 234, 382, 393-396, 403, 405, 425, 428- 431, 435 

Frey D. 71 

Fucks A. 201 

Fučić B. 61, 76, 156 

Fulda, abbey 429, 431, St. Michael 407, 431 

Fulfinium (cfr. Omišalj) 

Furmin (Firmin) prior 159, 329, 388, 440 

Fusko 162 


Gabričević B. 76 

Gabriel, archangel 166, 177, 350 
Gabrili, St. Demetrius 166, 251 
Gabrio, small island 166, 177 
Gadua, citizen of Split 162, 326 
Gaeta S. Giovanni a mare 398, 410 
Gaetani D. 410 

Gala, 166, 362, 363, 379, 380 
Gallia 423 

Gallus, saint 166, 178 

Galovac, St. Bartholomew 165, 219-220, 327, 336, 363, 416 
Gamulin A. 81, 239, 254 

Gastika (cfr. Gostiha) 

Gata 166 

Gattin N. 11, 83 

Gaudentius, saint 152, 161, 400 


Gebizon, papal emissary 38, 152, 210, 418. Gelcich ]. 67. 

Genova 435 

George of Dalmatia 320 

George, saint 164, 167-168, 175, 178, 372 

Gerard, papal emissary 152, 440 

Gerard, saint 437 

Gerber W. 71 

Gerbert d'Aurillac, abbot 437 

Germany 394, 433, 437 

Germiny-des-Pr6s, oratory 200, 201, 236, 383, 409, 431 

Gereon, saint 437 

Gernrode, St. Cyriac437 

Ghreebrant A. 343 

Giovannoni G. 73 

Giovinazzo S. Basilio 411, 412 

Gjurašin H. 66, 84, 86 

Glamoč Spasovina St. Saviour 173 

Godečaj, prefect 62, 112, 147, 158, 185, 227, 438 

Godidrag 160 

Gojislav, ruler 36 

Goldstein I. 23, 31, 76 

Golubić 363, St. Mary (St. Stephen) 169, 173, 175, 201, 203- 
204 

Gornje Sitno St. Clement 168 

Gornji Gradac near Ljubinje (cfr. Pardua) 

Goss (Gvozdanović) V. 11, 22, 54, 56, 80, 202, 254, 300, 410 

Gostiha (Gastica) 22, 24, 47, 62, 132, 158, 202, 367 

Goths, 418 

Gottchalk (Godescalcus) 34, 63, 150-151, 282, 394, 399, 430 

Grab St. John 167 

Grabar A. 78 

Gradac, St. Mary 169, 434, St. Michael 171, St. Nicholas 171, 
Sv. Peter 172 

Grado 363 

Grafenauer B. 77 

Gratianus (Gratiosus) 149, 162 

Grbalj St. Michael 171 

Greeks - Greece 34, 42, 103, 413, 437 

Grebašnica 177 

Gregory IV , pope 431 

Gregory VI, pope 439 

Gregory VII., pope 372, 441 

Gregory the Great, pope, saint 40, 155, 166, 177-178, 213, 423 

Gregory Madius, proconsul and prior 37, 39, 62, 158, 417 

Grikon Mamikonian, ruler 425 

Grimoaldo III., ruler 32, 393, 428 

Griinemberg 64 

Gudelj Lj. 86, 239, 301, 385 

Gumpertus, deacon 149, 161-162, 395 

Gunjača S. 22, 39, 75, 84, 122- 123, 128, 134, 229, 286, 305 

Gunjača Z. 84, 86, 150 

Guran 334 

Gušić, B. 122, 307 

Guth K. 406 

Gvozd 39, 440 

Gvozdanović V. (cfr. Goss) 


Hadra (cfr. Medviđa) 


Harold II, ruler 437 

Harun-al-Rashid 431 

Hasting 441 

Hauptmamn Lj. 77 

Hauser A. 70, 193, 219 

Hć6brard E. 43, 48 

Hedonius 186 

Heitz C. 175, 201, 202 

Helen, queen 36, 70, 385, 436 

Henry 1, emperor 435 

Henry IL, emperor 439 

Henry III., emperor 439 

Henry IV, emperor 441 

Henry 1, French king 439 

Heraclius, emperor 378, 423 

Herceg Novi 370, St. Stephen 173 

Herzegovina 24, 25, 27, 35 

Herod, king 350 

Hersfeld 52 

Hildesheim (Westfalia, Germany), 437, 439, St. Michael 53, 
439, cathedral 433 

Hlivno County 103 

Hlivno (Hlijevno) (cfr. Livno) 

Holy Land 431 

Honorius I, pope 440 

Honorius II, archbishop396 

Horvat M. 383 

Hć6gelmdiller J. 107 

Hranković D. 129 

Hrvoje, duke 118 

Huber J., 41 

Hugo Capet, ruler 437 

Hum 24, 25 

Hungarians — Hungary 38-39, 148, 433, 435, 437 

Hungary 

Hvar, otok 22, 24, 90-91, 284, Dol 165, Jelsa 91, Sv. Luka 168, 
Stari grad (Pharos, Pharia) 90-91, Sv, Marija i Sv. Ivan 151, 
161, 169, 177, 192, 208-209, 239, 240, 249, 260, 284, Sv. Stje- 
pan (Campus S. Stephani) 91, 93, 173, Vrbanj Sv. Vid 174, 
249, Vrboska 91, Sv. Petar 172 


lader (cfr. Zadar) 

lapodes 93 

Iberian peninsula 178 

Igrane St. Michael 171, 196, 240- 241, 244-246, 414 

Ile-de-France, 433 

Elias, prophet, saint 166-167 

Ilovik, small island 151 

Ilyricum — Ilyrian peoples 9, 66-67, 426 

Imotski 104, 108, 239, 339, 340 

Ingelheim, palace 431 

Iria Flavia (Spain) 435 

Ireland — the Irish 41, 423 

Issa (cfr. Vis, grad) 

Isaac I Komnenos, car 441 

Isaac, Old Testament patriarch 17. 

Isidore from Seville, bishop, saint 166, 178, 423 

Istria 19, 29, 36, 41, 77, 81, 95, 151-152, 224, 263, 265, 270, 326- 
327, 348, 377, 384, 396, 400, 417, 422 


Italy 32, 175, 263, 345, 356, 357 

Iustinianus, emperor 95, 189, 197, 382, 391, 396, 399 

Ivančević R. 81 

Ivanišević M. 31, 84 

Iveković Ć. M. 55, 64, 73-74 

Ivoševci near Kistanje (cfr. Burnum) 

Iž 22, Mali Iž St. Mary 169, 188, 221-224, 284, 294, 307, 383, 
430 


Jackson T. G. 68, 228 

Jader (cfr. Zadar) 

Jadro 125, 126, 134, 148, 283 

Jakić Cestarić V. 28 

Jakšić N. 11, 30, 62, 82, 147-148, 162-163, 184, 205, 209, 220, 
229, 235, 239, 272, 279, 322, 324-325, 327, 329, 337, 339, 
341, 357, 363-367, 370, 384, 400, 417 

Jacob, apostle 167, 178, 431 

Janjina St. George 360 

Jarak M. 133 

Jaroslaw the Great, duke 439 

Jasenovik St. Quirin 266 

Jelić L. 64, 70, 72, 86, 147, 148, 183 

Jeličić-Radonić J. 85, 202, 207, 208, 284, 338, 374 

Jelin H. 155 

Jelovina D. 69, 75, 84, 133, 134, 135, 136, 210, 239, 283 

Jerusalem 178, 423, 441, “Dome on the rock" 425, Holy Grave 
407, 439 

Jesolo, St. Maurus 270, 271, 376 

Jireček K. 41 

Jiroušek Ž. 76 

Johanna, abbess 29, 422 

Johannes Tordacati, archbishop 35, 61, 361, 367, 385, 417, 434 

John the Evangelist 167, 176 

John the Baptist, 162, 176, 177, 350, 372 

John IV, pope 30, 422 

John IV, archbishop of Split 160 

John IV, Duke of Gaeta 410 

John VIII., pope 35, 432, 433 

John X, pope 35, 435 

John XII., pope 437 

John XIX., pope 439 

John of Mesagalina 159, 160, 371, 386, 440 

John Orsini, Trogir bishop, saint 152, 161 

John of Ravenna, archbishop 30, 61, 62, 146, 160, 185, 211, 
264, 361, 362, 379, 380, 417, 424 

John, priest 162, 336, 337 

John, prefect 158, 162 

Joseph, saint 349, 350, 352 

Jouarre, abbey 423 

Jovanović D. 78 

Julian, saint 167 

Julianna, saint 167 

Jumičes, abbey 425, 435, 439 

Juraga B. 87 

Jurić R. 86 

Jurjevo near Senj (Lopsica) 94 

Jurković M. 56, 81, 161, 163, 182, 189, 190, 192, 194-195, 204, 
207, 227, 229, 263, 265, 275- 276, 322, 324, 348-349, 356, 
365, 368, 383, 386-387, 392, 395, 400, 410. 


Kadd4r Z. 346 

Kihler H. 215 

Kairouan, mosque 425 

Kakma 229, 232 

Karaman Lj. 72-73, 139, 145, 147-150, 289, 322, 325, 332, 368, 
371, 375, 380, 391, 396, 399 

Karela St. George 397, 413 

Karin (Corinium) 94, 95, 127, 128 

Karlić P. 70 

Karlobag 94-95 

Kašić 134, 136, 163, 365, Glavčurak 134, Grede 134, Makli- 
novo brdo 134, 136, Mastirine 134, 152, 154, 186, 229, 231, 
232-235, 284, 291, 305, 324, 430, Razbojine 134 

Kaštela 24, 27, 82, 91-92, 125, 132-134, 136, 177-178, 193, 247 

Kaštel Kambelovac 92, Lažane St. Michael 171 

Kaštel Novi, monastery of St. Peter of Klobučac, St. Nicholas, 
St. George 153, 158-159, 163, 171, Ostrog 166, St. Peter 172 

Kaštel Stari St. Cosmas and Damian 166, Radun St. George 
167, 187, 196, 260, 284, 302, 312, 371, 373, 386, T.VII. 

Kaštel Sućurac 63, 123, 128-129, 132, 167, 340, 371, Sustipan 
173, Sućurački luk 327, 382, 383, 417, 428 

Kaštel Štafilić, Miran St. George 167 

Katakalon Clazomenian, strategist 438 

Katičić R. 30., 76, 283 

Katić L. 24, 30, 63, 66, 70, 72 

Katić M. 214 

Kiev 437, St. Sophia 439 

Kitzinger R. 348 

Klaić N. 20, 23- 24, 26, 29-31, 39, 62-63, 76, 103, 279 

Klaić V. 70, 103 

Klis 24, 102, 104, 108, 126, 147-148, 151, 365, 405 

Klobuk 103 

Kljaci 363 

Knin 19, 22-25, 27, 68-70, 96-97, 100, 104, 107-112, 123, 134, 
148, 157, 165, 174,179- 180, 190, 201, 203, 275, 329, 339- 
340, 350, 367, 370, 405, Kapitul (St. Bartholomew) 36, 112, 
134, 148, 158, 162, 165, 306, 317-318, 333-334, 336, 351, 367, 
370-371, 386, 436, Podgrađe St. Matthew 170, St. Saviour 
134, 173, 187, 317-318, 333, St. George 167, St. Sophia 173, 
St. Stephen 67, 173, 345 

Knin County 24 

Kčln, cathedral 431, St. Hereon 441, St. Mary on Kapitol 437, 
441, St. Panteleon 437. 

Koločep 22, 157, 165, 176, 255, 257-258, 347, 350, 352, 367, 370, 
Bige St. Sergius 173, 257, 285, 388, Borje St. Barbara 257, 
388, Donje čelo St. Michael 171, 257, 321, 325, 329-330, 
359, 388, St. George (St. Anthony of Padua) in Gornje 
čelo, 167, Jekavac (St. George?, St. Francis) 167, 252, 388, 
St. Mary 169, St. Nicholas (St. Vitus) 171, 174, 219, 256- 
257, 285, 291, 293, 354, 372, 388, T.VIL., St. Peter 172 

Koljane, Crkvine, 51-52, 134, 300, 322, 352-354, 363, 384, 430 

Komnenos, dynasty 396 

Komolac Holy Spirit 166, 347, 350 

Korać V. 78, 238, 382, 384, 408 

Korčula 22, 24, 255, 259, 284, 371, Zablaće St. Cosmas and 
Damian 166, 168, 193, 250, Žrnovo St. Vitus 174 

Korlat 366 

Kornati Tarac- Toreta 130 


Kosovčica 123,124 

Kosovo near Knin (cfr. Biskupija) Kostrenčić M. 70 

Kotor (Acruvium, Dekatera) 9, 19, 21, 23, 25-27, 32, 34-35, 67, 
95-98, 100, 103-106, 114, 160, 253, 257, 337, 348, 385, 438, 
T.II., St. Mary 169, 174, 175, 181, St. Michael 171, 385, St. 
Paul 172, 243, 244, St. Tryphon 160, 174-175, 181, 184, 192, 
236, 238, 273, 289, 319-320, 347, 359-360, 383-384, 396, 415, 
430, Šuranj St. Peter 172, Vranovići St. Stephen 354 

Kottman A. 83 

Kovačević J. 258 

Kovačević N. 134 

Kovačić V. 85, 116, 149, 280, 338 

Kozjak 21, 123, 128, 131-132 

Krautheimer R. 46, 272 

Krbava 23 

Krešimir 1, king 434 

Krešimir II (Michael), king 36, 434, 436 

Krešimir III, king 438 

Krešimir IV (Peter), king 36-38, 91, 132, 147, 152, 157, 161, 
185, 352, 370, 440 

Krk, island 9, 22-23, 26, 95-97, 103, 151, 270, 278, 348, Dobrinj 
St.Vitus 174, 197, 199-200, 240, 243-244, 388-389, Glavotok 
St. Chrysogonus 168, 225-226, 295, 313, 392, St. Lucy 
and Baška Tablet 62, 76, 151, 156, 168, 440, city of Krk 
(Curicum) 94, 96, 98, 105, 179, 278, 438, cathedral of St. 
Mary and St. Quirin 169, 181-183, 206, 278, 356, 428, St. 
Lawrence 168, T.L., St. Lucy near the city 260, St. Michael 
151, 171, 356, 387, Punat St. Donatus 166, 225- 227, Mala 
Krasa St. George 167, Omišalj (Fulfinium) 94, St. Mary 
160, 169, 333, 344, 345, St. Nicholas 171, Rudine St. Peter 
172, Soline St. Peter 172 

Krka, river 22, 24, 26, 105, 107, 123, 134 

Krković All Saints 174 

Krnčević Ž. 86, 184, 337, 339 

Kubach H. E 40, 57, 267 

Kukuljević I. 67 

Kula Atlagića, 187, 247, 329, 346, 348, 366, 384, St. Matthew 
170, St. Nicholas 171, St. Peter 158, 160, 172, 252-253, 360 

Kuntić-Makvić B. 70, 9 

Kurelac M. 77 

Kuti St. Thomas 174, 258, 350, 351, 360, 370, 372 

Kutzli R. 78 

Kvarner 9, 13, 17,19, 21-23, 25-26, 28, 31, 40, 58, 86, 89-90, 94- 
95, 97, 103, 178, 247, 259, 265, 271, 283, 356, 392, 418 

Kljaci Sv. Elias 166, St. Saviour 173 


Ladislav, duke 34 

Ladislav, Hungarian king 39 

Laurentius, archbishop 26, 38, 62, 152, 161, 178, 185, 361, 368, 
370, 440 

Lampredius, duke 160 

Langobards 32, 41-43, 71, 73, 78, 95, 344, 362, 393-394, 408, 
416, 423, 428- 429 

Lara, Santa Maria de Quintanilla de las Vifias 245 

Lastovo 22, 284, St. Cyprian 166, 245, 246- St. Lucas 73, 168, 
251, 284, 289, 386, St. Nicholas 171, Ubli St. Peter 172, 210, 
211, 251, 283 

Lawrence, saint 168, 176, 185 


Leo the Great, pope, saint 168 

Leo III, pope 429 

Leo III, emperor 426 

Leo IV, emperor 428 

Leo IV, pope 32 

Lav IX, papa 439, 441 

Leo, emperor co-ruler 337 

Laznibat Z. 388 

Leon (Spain) 435, 439, 441 

Leonard, saint 178 

Lepuri 365-366, 400, St. Martin 170, 209, 272, 327, 328, 384, 
432 

Liburnians 93 

Lika 9, 19, 23, 27 

Limburg am der Haart, abbey 439 

Limoges, Saint-Martial 439 

Lindau, 429 

Lindisfarne, monastery 423 

Liutprand, ruler 361, 416 

Livno (Hlivno, Hlijevno) 22, 103, Rapovine St. Peter 172, 366 

Lokrum, 367, monastery of St. Mary 62, 151, 157, 160, 165, 
169, 175, 271, 400, 438 

Lombardy 423, 437 

Longo G. 270 

London, British Museum 371, 439, White Tower 441 

Lopsica (cfr. Jurjevo near Senj) 

Lopud 22, 163, 176, 178, 255, 258, 292, Holy relics 428, St Elias 
166, 178, 256, 259, 285, 298, 299, 300, 316, 372, 373, St. John 
the Baptist 167, 256, 257, 285, 293, 295, 302, 306, 307, 388, 
St. Maurus 170, 252, St. Nicholas “the Greek" 42, 256, 257, 
285, 293, 302, 388, St. Peter 172, 245-246, 285, Sutmihajlo 
171, St. Saviour 173, Šunj St. Mary 169 

L'Orange H. P. 416 

Lorena (Lotharingia) 435 

Lorsch, Torhalle 429 

Lošinj 9, 26, 105, Nerezine St. Mary Magdalene 170 

Lothar I., ruler 431 

Lothar IL, ruler 433 

Lothar, French ruler 437 

Louis the Pious (cfr. Louis II) 

Louis the Pious, king 431 

Louis II the Pious, emperor 431 

Louis III, king 433 

Louis IV, king 435 

Louis V, king 437 

Lucca 401-402 

Lucy, saint 168, 178 

Lucius (I. Lučić, Lucić), historian 66, 379, 381 

Lučić I., primicerius 24, 230, 381 

Ludrum 95 

Lucas, evangelist 168, 169, 176, 178, 344, 360 

Lika, county 23, 24 

Lukavete, settlement in Travunia 103 

Lumbrikaton (cfr. Vrgada) 


Lješ, 29 

Ljubić Š. 69 

Ljubimir, courtier 158. 149, 187, 440 
Ljudevit Posavski 33, 363 


Macedonia 36, 437 

Madius, Benedictine from Zadar 152, 162 

Madius dynasty 37, 38 

Magdeburg, cathedral 437 

Magi, Furmin's wife 159 

Maginard, master 224 

Mainz, cathedral 437, 439 

Maius, prior 159, 161, 386, 436 

Majsan, small island 169, 255, 373, 386, chapel 242, St. 

Maxime 207-208, 255, 258-259, 371 

Makarska (Aronia, Mukur, Mokro)) 24, 27, 95-96, 101, 134, 

177, 196, 243, 247, 262, St. Peter 101, 177 

Maksimović J. 78 

Mali Mošunj 361, 381, 422 

Malles, S. Beneetto 416, 433 

Manojlović G. 70 

Marasović J. 11, 49, 59, 77, 80, 89-90, 101, 105, 109, 119, 141, 

146, 154, 195, 199, 202, 207, 214, 217, 229, 238, 268, 282, 

291, 293-294, 305, 307, 324-325, 327, 387-388, 396, 411 

Marasović K. 11 

Marasović M. 77, 211, 214, 229, 282, 291, 305, 324, 327 

Marasović T. 15, 30- 31, 41-43, 47, 53, 56-57, 64, 66, 74, 79- 
80, 89, 100, 113, 134, 140- 141, 149-150, 154, 205, 207-208, 
210-212, 214, 217-218, 224, 227, 229, 233-234, 253, 258, 269, 
271,274, 277-278, 282-283, 285-286, 291, 302-303, 305-307, 
309, 320-321, 324, 327, 329, 336, 352, 369-370, 377-382, 
386-388, 392, 396, 398, 400, 413, 415, 417- 418 

Marasović-Alujević M. 66, 150, 176, 187 

Marcellus, saint 169 

Marcella, saint 169, 178 

Marcus, evangelist 170, 360 

Margetić L. 28, 76 

Mariani 39 

Marin E. 93, 102 

Marina, donor from Zadar 160 

Marina St. Cyprian 166 

Marović I. 30, 379 

Martha, saint 170, 178-179 

Martin, saint 170, 176-178 

Martin, abbot 30, 151, 399, 422 

Martinović J. 78, 238, 289, 384 

Marun L. 64, 68, 69, 86, 207 Marušić B. 50, 76, 228, 329 

Mary, Virgin Saint, Mother of God 169-170, 174, 176-178, 344- 

345, 349-350, 382 

Mary Magdalene, saint 170 

Matthew, evangelist 156, 170, 360 

Matejčić I. 82, 229, 265, 266, 320 

Matetić-Poljak D. 11, 86, 159, 161, 327, 342 

Matijević-Sokol M. 61, 62, 76 

Mauritius, bishop 416 

Mauritius, emperor 378, 423 

Maurus, saint 170, 178 

Maurus donor 160 

Mayeul, abbot 435 

Mazulo, master 400 

Maximus IL, bishop 422 

Maxime, saint 169, 178 

McCormick T. 64 


McNally S. 141 

Mecca 423 

Medina, 423 

Medviđa in western Bukovica (Hadra) 94 

Mengausus, master 162 

Merovingian dynasty 186, 361, 380 

Mesagalina, family 160 

Messina 439 

Method, saint 433, 434 

Metz, cathedral 437 

Michael I, emperor 431 

Michael IL, emperor 431 

Michael IV, emperor 438 

Michael, king of Doclea 38, 40, 158, 185, 199, 255, 258, 372, 

386 

Michael Krešimir (cfr. Krešimir II) 

Michael of Syria 32 

Michael Višević, ruler 35, 434 

Michael, archangel 170-171, 175-177, 230, 235, 382 

Migotti B. 86, 177, 282 

Mijović P. 78 

Milano, 178, 213, 437, St. Ambrose 332, 415, 433, oratory S. 

Satiro 433 

Miletić N. 78 

Milić B. 77, 100, 401-402 

Milošević A. 10, 22, 24, 32, 65, 78, 84- 85, 123, 127, 136, 150, 

158, 181-182, 185, 270, 287, 306, 326, 339, 361- 362, 379, 

381, 393-394 

Milošević M. 78 

Mimica B. 149 

Minden, cathedral 435 

Mirnik I. 67 

Mislav, duke 34, 129, 132, 157, 384, 430. Mistail (Switzerland), 

St. Peter 53 

Mljet, 22, 24, 165, 178, 192, 262, 285, Korita (Crkvine) Sv. Pe- 
ter and Paul 172, 178, 245-246, 262, Polače basilica 260, 
St. Mary on the Lake 59, 194, 413, St. Michael 171, St. 
Pancras 172, 285, 246, 307, Sutzore 167 

Mohammad, 423 

Mohorovičić A. 77, 391 

Moissac, Saint-Pierre 441 

Mojaš M. 11 

Mokron (Mokro) 24 

Mole V. 406 

Monneret de Villard U. 71 

Monte Cassino 151, 271, 399, 400 

Monte Gargano 175 

Mont-Saint-Michel 175, 439 

Montenegro — Montenegrins 9, 14, 19, 21, 23, 25, 35, 78, 86, 

95, 97, 413 

Montwearmouth (Durham County) 408, 410, 425 

Moravia, 433 

Morini M. 401 - 402 

Moses, Old Testament prophet 171, 177, 178 

Moses, abbot 152, 161 

Mosor 131, 245, Perunsko St. George 167, 243, Vršine St. 

George 167, 245 

Mostar 25 


Motovun 81 

Mpuras X. 413 

Mrkan St. Mary 169, 252, St. Michael 171 

Muć (Andetrium) 24, 68, 84, 95, 400, St. Nicholas 171, St. 
Peter 157, 172, 177, 216, 224, 282, 384, 418 

Mukur (cfr. Makarska) Miinchen 336, 344, 345 

Mundo, master 163 

Muncimir, duke 147, 157, 158, 260, 329, 375, 385, 432 
Murano 363 

Musaro, unidentified settlement 102 


Nadin 24, 94, 95 

Naples 344, 398, 410 

Narona (Vid) 25, 28, 90, 93, 95, 102, 124 

Navarra 439 

Nedinium (cfr. Nadin) 

Nemira, mother of Gastika 202 

Nemira Mesagaline 160, 386 

Neretva river 19, 21, 22, 24, 25, 26, 27, 35 

Neretva “Sclavinia“ 21, 22, 24, 28, 34-35, 39-40, 103-104, 122, 

130, 149-150, 163, 192, 229, 244, 254, 259, 261-262, 403, 430 

Nerses, ruler 425 

Nešković ]. 413, 414 

Nicaea, 32, 380, 128- 429 

Nicephorus, car 396 

Nicephorus II. Phocas, emperor 437 

Nicephorus, prior 38 

Nicholas L pope 432 

Nicholas, saint 164, 171, 172, 176, 178 

Niemann G. 43 

Nijmegen (Netherlands) 407 

Nikolajević I. 78 

Nikšić G. 145, 212 

Nimes 401 

Nin (Aenona, Nona) 19, 21-26, 28, 34-35, 70, 72, 94, 105, 112, 
114, 133-134, 137, 147, 157- 158, 165, 178-179, 187, 213, 
275, 278-279, 366, 384, 400, 402- 403, 432, 434, 438, T. IL, 
Materize 134, St. Ambrose 162, 279, St. Asel cathedral 
and baptistery 239-240, 279, Holy Cross 50- 51, 83, 95- 
98, 100, 102-104, 107, 109, 112-113, 134, 137, 146-147, 168, 
184-185, 191, 224, 227-228, 279, 289, 295-296, 311, 336, 347, 
383, 406, 408, 430, T.VI., St. John the Baptist 279, St. Mary 
and monastery of St. Marcella 152, 154, 169, 175, 206-207, 
269-271, 279, 297, 340, 346, 400, St. Michael 157, 162, 171, 
213-214, 279, Prahulj St. Nicholas 171, 224-226, 295, 392, 
Višeslav“s baptising well 28, 183, 430, ruler's court 147, 
167, 187, Vrsi St. Thomas 174, 225, Ždrijac 133, 134 

Nivelles, S. Gertrude 439 

Noah, Old Testament prophet 178 

Nona 23 

Nordhagen P. J. 348 

Normans 37, 429, 431, 433, 439-441 

Northumbria 423 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 


lorway 439 

ovak G. 93, 121 

ovak V. 73, 400 

lovalja (Novalia) 26, 95 

lovigrad in Istria 363, St. Agatha 189, 190, cathedral St. 


Pelagia 322, 324, baptistery 416 

Novigrad in Ravni kotari 47, 123, 127-128, 134, 349, Goričina 
134, St. Catherine 168, St. Mary 169, St. Mary Magdalene 
170 


Odilonc, abbot 437 

Odo from Metz 429 

Odolbert, Benedictine from Zadar 152 

Okoliš 380 

Olaf, king 439 

Omar, caliph 425 

Omašić V. 76 

Omiš (Oneum) 24, 103, 177, 247, 254, 386, 405, T_II., Sv. Peter 
in Priko 53-54, 69, 74, 96-98, 100, 107, 110, 115, 147, 149- 
151, 172, 221, 253-254, 258, 284-285, 295-296, 302, 386, 397, 
413-414, 440, Peovica 110, 149-150, 403 

Oreb F. 84, 282 

Orense Santa Comba de Bande 423 

Orleans, Saint-Aignan 437 

Ortopla (cfr. Stinica under Velebit) Orvieto S. Lorenzo 416 

Osborne J. 348 

Osimo 345 

Osor (cfr. Cres) 

Ostojić I. 103, 151, 153, 399 

Ostrog, settlement 103 

Ostrovica 165, St. Mary 169, St. Martin 170 

Ošljak, small island St. Mary 169, 177, 252 

Ošlje rotunda (Sv. Peter?) 20, 96, 191, 199, 232-235, 285, 295, 
307-308, 395 

Otmarsheim St. Mary 407, 439 

Otto 1, emperor 285, 394, 437 

Otto IL emperor 285, 435, 437 

Otto IIL emperor 285, 437, 439 

Oton, village St. Peter 172 

Otres 384, St. George 167-168,177, Holy Cross, St Chrysogo- 
nus 177, St. 

Mary 169, 177, St. Martin 170, St. Nicholas 172, St. Peter 

157, 172, St. Stephen 173 

Oviedo 435, cathedral 431, Palace of Ramiro I (S. Maria del 
Naranco) 431 S. Cristina de Lena 326, 416, 431, S. Julian 
de los Prados 431, S. Miguel de Escalada 417, S. Miguel 
de Lillo 431 


Padua S. Giustina, chapel S. Prosdocimo 326, 328, 332, 416, 
S. Prospero 416 

Paderborn 429 

Pađene St. Jacob, St. Mary, St. Peter 172, 327, St. Saviour 158, 
167, 169, 173, 

Pag 22, 26, 86, 167, 207, Časka St. Goerge 167, Novalja St. 
Mary 169, 177, 317, St. Peter 172, Povljana St. Nicholas 67, 
134, 172, 259-260, 284, 317 

Pagania (cfr. Neretva “Sclavinia“) Palagruža St. Michael 171 

Palencia (Spain), S. Juan de Bafios 52, 53, 425 

Palermo 441 

Palje hill St. Paul 172 

Pancras, saint 172 

Pannonia 32, 33, 363 

Papal State 32 


Paris 423, 431, 433, S. Denis 429 

Parathalassia (cfr. Primorje County) Parčići St. Elias 166 

Pardua (Gornji Gradac near Ljubinje) 94, 102 

Parentium (cfr. Poreč) 

Pascal I, pope 431 

Pašman, island 22, 26, 130, 360, Čokovac St. Cosmas and 
Damian 166, Kraj St. Domnius 166, 168, St. Michael, 159, 
161, 171, 333, Neviđane St. Martin 170, St. Michael 171 

Paulus Orosius 430 

Paul, apostle 172, 178, 372 

Paul, imperial strategist 33, 160, 394, 430 

Paul Deacon 429 

Paul, archbishop 159, 161, 438 

Pavan G. 43, 44 

Pavia, S. Maria in Pertiche 425 

Paz St. Vitus 266 

Pejaković M. 83, 226, 277-278, 288-289, 361 

Peković Ž. 11, 83, 87, 89, 101, 109-111, 115-119, 163, 181, 183, 
193, 195, 257, 272-273, 281-282, 322, 325, 359, 387-388, 398, 
399, 412 

Pelješac 11, 24, 27, 73, 192, 245, 247, 250, 253, 255, 261-262, 
264, 285, Janjina St. George 167, Ponikive St. George 167, 
250, 262, 285, St. Theodor (St. Philip and Jacob), 173, 245- 
246, 

Penđer B. 86 

Pepin the Short 31, 429 

Peregrine, saint 172 

Pćrigeaux, S. Front 439 

Perković Z. 114, 281 

Perojević S. 11 

Peroni A. 383 

Pervan 1.11 

Persia — Persians 72, 423 

Pesente 24 

Peter, apostle 164, 172, 173, 176, 177, 178, 180, 233, 265, 348 

Peter, bishop 426 

Peter, Croatian king 39, 440 

Peter the Black 38, 39, 62, 152, 159, 162 

Peter Krešimir (cfr. Krešimir IV) Peter II Orseolo, doge 36, 
436, 438 

Peter, prior 62, 343, 344, 361, 363, 383, 417, 426, 428 

Peter, abbot, 162 

Peter, son of duke Muncimir 375 

Peter, son of duke Trpimir 394 

Peter Trandenicus, doge 34 

Petricioli 1. 11, 39, 58, 61-62, 65, 67, 78-79, 89, 155, 163, 191, 
206-207, 215-216, 225, 227, 229, 252, 279-280, 307, 322, 329, 
333, 349-350, 369, 371, 381, 384, 388, 417 

Petrić N. 64, 92, 93, 249 

Petrić P. 66, 218 

Petrinec M. 64, 69, 85, 133 

Petrus Neputus, master 62, 162-163, 323, 324 

Peutinger 101, 214 

Pharos , Pharia (cfr. Hvar, Stari Grad) 

Philip L king 441 

Philotas 163 

Phocis 399, St. Lucas 435 

Piazza Armerina 45, 215 


Piplović S. 277 

Pirmin, monk 423 

Pisa 439, cathedral 441 

Piteša A., 86, 326, 329, Pivčević E. 64 

Planka, cape 27, 284, Planić-Lončarić M. 124 

Plato, saint 173 

Plavno 365, St. Saviour 173, 333 

Plazibat A. 11 

Podaca St. John 167, 250, 251, 262, 285, 302, 303 

Podgorica Ribnica St. George 413 

Podgrađe near Benkovac (cfr. Asseria) 

Poitiers 32, 433, baptistery of St. John 44, Saint-Hilaire-le- 
Grand 439 

Poland 406, 437 

Poljica 24, 177, 178-247, Bajnice St. Moses 171, Krilo-Jesenice 
St. Lawrence 168, St. Stephen and St. Anthony 173, 239, 
243-244, Sumajksin 169, 250, St. Martin 104, St. Peter in 
the Village (Sum- petar) 38, 63, 151, 159, 162, 168, 172 

Pomposa basilica 268, 357, 358, 400 

Popović M. 104 

Popovo field 102 

Porcher J. 41 

Poreč (Parentium), 113, 363, 375, 376, Euphrasian basilica 
189, 320, 322, 334, 396 

Portugal 49, 425 

Posavina 363 

Posedarje Holy Spirit166, St. Mary Magdalene 170 

Posedel J. 75 

Praevalis 25 

Praničević-Borovac I. 11, 86, 211, 374 

Prčanj St. Thomas 174, 192, 236, 238, 273, 383, 384 

Prelog M. 76, 89 

Preslav 407 

Prestantius, prior 159, 161 

Prestantius, archbishop 161 

Prevalitana 9 

Prevlaka 27, St. Michael 151, 171 

Pridraga (Dolac) 122, 127-128, 131-132, 163, 348, 349, 363, 
Goričine 127, Pečarevci 127, Rapište, Špeljevac 127, 128, 
Zabrđane 127, 128, St. Cosmas 168, St. Martin 46, 47, 127- 
128, 132, 170, 262-263, 352, 392, St. Michael (Mijovilovac), 
128, 152, 154, 162, 171, 186, 229, 231-232, 235, 284, 289, 
305, 317, 324, 430 

Prijatelj K. 76, 129 

Prijatelj-Pavičić I. 86 

Priježba, small island, St. George 167, 245-246 

Primorje County 24, 39, 102, 148 

Primošten 24 

Priština, prefect 158, 367 

Privlaka 134 

Proložac Donji 171 

Promona (cfr. Tepljuh) 

Pset, County 24 

Ptghni, city in Armenia 413 

Puig and Cadafalch 57 

Pula, 363, Archaeological museum 327, cathedral of St. Mary 
174, 310, St. Clement 227, 228 St. Mary “Formosa", chapel 
S. Maria del Canetto 49, 50, 227-229, 408 


Pussi S. 47 

Pušić I. 78, 104 

Putalj, 123, 128-129, 131- 132, 134-135, 340, Gajine 129, 132, 
134, Krtine 129, 132, Orišine 129, 132, Sela 129, 132, St. 
George 129, 132, 340, 342, 371, 375, 384, 430 


Quintanlla de las Vignas kod Burgosa (Spain), S. Maria de 
Lara 51-52 
Quedlinburg, Sv. Wipert 435 


Rab 9, 23, 26, 32, 37, 82, 95, 103, 161, 356, 357, Barbat St. 
Cosmas and Damian 166, 168, city of Rab (Arva) 94, 96- 
97, 100, 106, 165, 179, 278- 279, 438 T. I., cathedral of St. 
Mary 59, 169, 174, 181, 191, 201, 206, 278- 279, 318-319, 
338, 357-359, 416, St. Andrew 162, 271, 278, 356, 400, St. 
John the Evangelist 163, 167, 201, 267- 268, 278-279, 297, 
356, 387, St. Martin 170, St. Thomas 174, Kampor St. 
Euphemia 166, St. Petar in Draga 56, 58, 151, 153-154, 
161, 172, 186, 191, 196, 201, 267, 276, 284, 297, 324, 354, 
387, 400, 440, T.VIII. Rački F. 24, 63, 69, 92, 147 

Radavit, master 163 

Radić F. 41, 69, 269 

Radoslav, king 157 

Radovanovići St. Nicholas 172 

Radovin St. Peter 172 

Ragghianti C. L. 224, 324, 326, 398 

Ragusium (cfr. Dubrovnik) 

Ramiro I, king 431 

Ramiro II, king 435 

Rapanić Ž. 11, 49, 61, 80, 126, 160, 162-163, 229, 239, 322, 324, 
329, 380, 396, 418 

Rastimir 158 

Raška State 25, 36, 410 

Raukar T. 11, 33, 34, 35, 37, 38, 38, 76, 155 

Rava 202 

Ravanjska cfr. Rovanjska 

Ravenna, anonymous from 95, 101, 

Ravenna 31-32, 95, 177, 224, 399, 408, S. Apollinare in Cla- sse 
416, 431, Orthodox baptistery 393, Mausoleum of Galla 
Placidia 48- 49, 227-229, 302, 393, 406, 408, S. Croce 48, 
406, S. Vitale 48, 182, 224, 382, 398, 406, 409 

Ravlić J. 19 

Ravni kotari 21, 23, 102, 122, 134, 229, 232, 252, 284 

Reichenau 423, 437 

Reims 431, cathedral 433, Saint-Rćmi 433, 439 

Rendić-Miočević D. 190 

Rennoux A. 405 

Resceswinthe, king 425 

Rhine 433 

Rhisinium (cfr. Risan) 

Rider (cfr. Danilo near Šibenik) Riegl, A. 70 

Rijeka 19 

Ripoll (Spain) abbey 53, 439 

Risan (Rose) 23, 29, 95, 103, Male Rose St. Mary 169, 243, 244 

Rivoira G. T. 71 

Rižinice (cfr. Solin) 

Robert Guiscard, duke 441 

Robert Pius, king 437 


Rogačići 166, 232 

Rogovo near Biograd 171 

Rogoznica 103 

Rome 32, 178, 422, 429, 435, 437, 441, Castel Sant Angelo 
175, Pantheon (St. Mary) 423, S. Agnese 423, S. Giorgio 
in Velabro 425, S. Paolo “fuori le mura“ 431, S. Pietro 429, 
431 

S. Prassede 431, 433, S. Sabina 44-45, 324, 416, 431 

Roman Empire 52, 93 

Roman Il, emperor 437 

Roman III, emperor 438 

Romuald, saint 152, 161, 400 

Rona 435 

Rose (cfr. Risan) 

Rovanjska St. George 78, 167, 221-223, 284, 295, 383, 430, T.V. 
Rovinj St. Thomas 227, 228, 229 

Rostok 24 

Rožat St. Mary 151, 169 

Rudolph of Burgundy 435 

Runjavica 428 

Russians —Russia 439 


Sabljar M. 67, 

Sakač S. 30 

Saxony 429 

Salona (Salonae) 19, 25, 27-32, 90, 93, 94-95, 101-102, 113, 115- 
117, 125-126, 129, 179, 183, 362, 378-380, 396, 422, bishop“s 
complex 45, 392, 422, 424, “Gradina“ 396, Kapljuč 289, 
Marusinac 301, 380, 392, sarcophagus of abbess Johanna 
30, 378, western basilica 189, 190, 

Salmi M. 44, 268 

Samson 350 

Samuel, emperor 36, 437 

Sana, castrum 374 

Sancho, king 439 

Saniuenus, citizen of Zadar 137 

San Gall, monastery 431, 433 

Santiago de Compostela, 431, 435, 441 

Saracens 130, 435, 439 

Saviour, Christ 173, 175, 178, 201-203, 344-345, 349-350, 357, 
360, 369-370, 372 

Scardona (cfr. Skradin) 

Savina, citizen of Zadar 137 

Saxonian German dynasty 394 

Schafarik J. 23 

Schafran E. 71 

Sebastian, bishop 104 

Seget, Sudanel, St. Daniel 166, 178, 187, 216, 222-224, 282, 294 

Seine, 433 

Sekulić-Gvozdanović S. 77 

Senj (Senia) 19, 94, 95 

Serbs — Serbia 24, 26, 77-78, 410 

Sergius, saint 173 

Severus the Great 30, 31, 143, 146, 396, 422, 424 

Sicily 435 

Siculi (cfr. Bijaći) Sićadrija, small island 165 

Sidraga 23, 24, 26, 147 

Sidrona 94 


Sigwald 416 

Simeon of Bulgaria, ruler 35, 407 

Simon, saint 173 

Simonetta M. 346 

Sirmium 29, 422 

Skadar Lake 25 

Skadar 94 

Skoblar M. 87, 160 

Skok P. 19, 28, 148, 149 

Skradin (Scardona) 19, 25, 93, 95-96, 103, 134, Morpolača 

134, Smrdelje 134 

Slavac, ruler 39 

Slavs 13, 28, 29, 31, 391, 394, 396, 422, 423 

Slavinec 103 

Slavonia 434 

Smiljanić E. 23, 24, 76, 122 

Smina 24 

Smičiklas T. 70 

Smilčić, Kulica 134 

Smirich G. 68, 201, 227 

Sophia, saint 173 

Soisson, crypt of 5. Medard 431 

Sokol V. 70 

Solin 21, 24, 34, 63, 66, 70, 36, 61- 62, 74, 84, 86, 91, 102, 123, 
125-127, 131-132, 134, 147-148, 151-152, 160-161, 178, 
270, 369, 370, 378, 405, 440, Crkvine 74, 152, 167, 207, 
Glavičine (Mravince) 126, 127, 134, “Gradina“ (St. Mary) 
72, 169, 197, 207, 236, 238, 302, 356, St. Elias in Rupotine 
178, Majdan 126-127, 134-135, Marusinac 74, Mlinice 126, 
148, Otok (St. Stephen, church and epitaph of Queen 
Helen, St. Mary), 36, 61-62, 72, 84, 126-127, 134, 148, 169, 
173, 175-178, 185, 190, 193, 203, 239-240, 267, 271-272, 
274, 276, 295, 385- 386, 418, 434, 436, Rižinice 62, 70, 74, 
126-127, 134, 152-153, 172, 187, 196, 264, 365, 384, 400, St. 
Nicholas la 126, 134, 206, St. Peter and Moses (Hollow 
Church) 38, 54, 84, 126, 148, 152-153, 161, 171-172, 177, 
188, 191, 203, 210, 212, 267, 270, 274, 277, 282-283, 288, 
290-292, 297, 318, 325, 329-330, 346, 349, 352, 369, 375, 
387, 392, 393-418, 440, St. Peter under the Hook 172 

Spain 326, 403, 417, 423, 427, 437, 441 

Speyer, cathedral 439, 443 

Spirit, Holy 166, 346 

Split (Spalatum, Aspalathos) 15, 19-27, 30-32, 35, 38-39, 61- 
66, 68-70, 75, 78, 80, 84, 86- 87, 89, 91, 96-98, 100-105, 
107-109, 111-119, 121, 126, 137-138, 140-142, 146-147, 152, 
159-160, 165-167, 178, 183, 185-186, 195, 215, 217, 245, 
247, 278, 280-281, 318, 336, 350, 362, 365, 367-370, 378, 
380, 384, 386, 388, 396, 399-403, 417, 424, 434, 440, TII, 
Archaeological museum 32, 37, 74, 86, 326, 329, “Basilica 
picta" (St. Andrew) 183, 206, 210, Diocletian's Palace 
30-31, 43, 47, 57, 65, 73, 102, 104-105, 108-109, 112-113, 
115-117, 119-121, 126, 138-140, 143, 154, 161, 163, 179, 
183, 186-187, 199- 200, 211-218, 234, 239-240, 263-264, 
275, 280-281, 297, 302, 329, 332, 342, 368-369, 379-380, 
388, 391-392, 401-402, 422, 424, Dosud 118-119, 121, 139- 
141, 143, 145-146, Dujmovača 166, Our Lady of Dobrić 
280-281, Our Lady of Pojišan 92, 169, 371, Our Lady of 
Žnjan 114, 117, 170, cathedral of St. Mary (St. Domnius) 


165, 169, 174-175, 179-180, 187, 201, 212, 220, 234- 235, 
280-281, 320, 343-344, 360-362, 380, 382-383, 392, 416, 
424, crypt of St. Lucy 168, 212, baptistery of St. John and 
crypt of St. Thomas 114, 166-167, 174, 177, 182-183, 187, 
199, 212- 213, 239-240, 277, 280-281,313, 325, 342, 360-362, 
370-371, 380, 383, 388, 424, XIII., T.XIV., mausoleum of 
St. Matthew 170, 179, 185, 213, 280-281, house in Bulić 
Street 119, 138, 139, 141, 143, 145, 146, T. III., house on 
Carrara poljana 139, 143, 145, 146, house near St. John 
140, 145, 426, house in Ilirska akademija Street 119, 141, 
143, 144, 145, 387, house in Majstor Juraj Street 140, 143, 
144, house in Rodriga Street 140,138, 143, 144, tower of 
St. Peter 218, Meje St. Domnius 166, Museum of the City 
of Split 139, 144, Museum of Croatian Archaeological 
Monuments 287, 306, 314, 320, 322, 329, 335, 338, 371, 
Archbishop's Palace 146, sarcophagus of Johannes 
Tordacati 35, 36, Synagogue 147 Stobreč, monastery 
and church of St. Lawrence (Our Lady of Carmel) 114, 
152-153, 168, 188, 210, 222-224, Sućidar (St. Isidore) 92, 
167, 244, 246, 264, 310, 354, Sukoišan 168, Supaval 172, 
Sustipan 63, 114, 151-152, 154, 159, 173, 178, 186, 201, 
218, 267-269, 275, 297, 329-330, 349-350, 371, 388, 393, 
400, T.III., St. Anastasia (Sv. Stošija) 118, 199, 200, 217- 
218, 281, 388, St. Andrew “de fenestris“ 215, 240, 264, 
379, 424, St. Andrew (St. Philip and Jacob) on Dražanac 
114, St. Apollinaire 114, 118, 186, 217, 281, St. Benedict on 
Marjan 66, 114, 250, 301, 316, 318, St. Cyprian, 166, Holy 
Spirit 114, 166, 280, 281, St. Euphemia and monastery 62, 
64- 65, 67, 151-152, 154, 161, 166, 186, 187-191, 195, 221, 
267- 268, 272, 276, 280281, 295, 368, 386-387, 398, 411, 440, 
St. Felix 114, 160, 166, 185 and St. Lucy 168, St. Julianna, 
280, 281, St. George on cape of Marjan, 168, 188, 214, 221, 
240, 242, 244, 264, 282, 322- 323, 324, St. Cassian 114, St. 
Leonard 118, 186, 217, 281, St. Lawrence on the square 
168, St. Lawrence in Pazdigrad 168, 326, St. Lucas 169, 
St. Magdalene on Škrape 170, Mary “de Taurello“ 114, 
161, 170, 175, 280-281, St. Mary on Poljud 114, 159, 161, 
169, 171, 328, 342, St. Mary on Špinut 170, St. Martin 
“de Colonia“ 92, 114, 280, 281, St. Martin above Golden 
Gate 116-117, 161, 166, 170, 175, 177, 186-187, 199-200, 
217, 280, 311, 315-317, 322, 326, 368, 387-388, 440, T.X., 
St. Michael “in collibus“ 114, 171, 175, 354, St. Michael 
“on the shore", 171, 186, 218, 242, 244, 263-264, 280-281, 
340, 347, 364, 379, 424, St. Michael (Diana's temple) on 
cape of Marjan, 171, 175, 186, 214, 290-291, St. Nicholas 
on Stagnja in Veli Varoš, 64, 92, 114, 159-160, 172, 195-196, 
201, 267, 268, 272-274, 276, 284, 297, 310, 312-313, 317, 
322, 329-330, 333, 340-341, 347, 354, 360, 371, 386-387, 398, 
409-410, 413- 414, 440, T.X, XL, St. Nicholas “de Sdoria" 
172, 185, 215, 280, 281, St. Paul 114, St. Peter “de Solu- 
rat", 173, St. Peter on Lučac 160, 162, 173, 187, 323, 329, 
332, St. Petar in the tower 172, St. Theodor (Our Lady of 
the Bell Tower) 54-56, 159, 169 , 173, 175, 186-187, 198, 
200- 201, 217-281, 294, 313, 329-330, 354, 388, 440, T.XII., 
St. Thomas on Brodarica 174, St. Trinity (Sutrojica) 48- 
49, 68, 77, 171, 174, 188, 191, 229-231, 235, 284-285, 289, 
291-292, 295, 304-305, 310, 312-313, 324-325, 327-328, 354, 
382-383, 417, 428, T.V., St. Vitalus 174 


Spoleto 43 


Srđ - Breza, settlement 339-340 

Sredozemlje 10, 59, 277, 375 

Srima 95, 239 

Stankovci, Klarić houses 134 

Stantania, parish of Zahumlje 124 

Starac R. 87 

Starigrad under Velebit (Argyruntum) 94, Paklenica St. 

Peter 173 

Stari grad (cfr. Hvar) 

Staševica, hill 165 

Steinbach, abbey 45, 46, 431 

Stephanus 163 

Stephaton 67, 

Stephen, saint 173, 176, 178, 372 

Stephen I, king 36 

Stephen II., king 39, 148, 440 

Stephen III., pope 429 

Stephen V, pope 433 

Stephen VI., pope 35, 433 

Stephen Držislav (cfr. Držislav) 

Stephanus Madius, biskup 39 

Stepinac D. 83 

Stinica under Velebit (Ortopla) 94 

Stipišić J. 76 

Ston (Stamnes, Stagnum), 20, 21, 25, 27-38, 90-91, 96, 102, 104, 
112, 124, 126, 131, 177, 232, 258, 262, 286, 308, Our Lady 
of Lužine 124-125, 178, 354, 367, Grad: St Cosmas and 
Damian 168, 344, Gradac, St. Michael 38, 55, 91, 102. 112, 
124-125, 158, 169, 171, 175, 185, 199, 255, 258, 302, 354, 
367, 370, 372-373, 386, 395, T. XV., Humac 91, 102, 112, 
125, St. John in the field 124, 167, 208-209, 260-261, St. 
Magdalene on Gorica 112, 124, 170, 204, 268, 269, 395, St. 
Martin 124, 125, 170, 250-251, Stari Grad 91, 112, 124-125, 
112, St. Peter 124, 172, 206, 208, 250, 262, 285, St. Stephen 
124, 173, 251 

Stošić J. 83, 225 

Strasburg, cathedral 439 

Stričević Đ. 193 

Strzygowski J. 71, 391 

Stiickelberg E. 71, Stupin 20, 24, 103 

Subotić G. 78 

Suić M. 75, 89, 91-92, 94-96, 100, 108, 116, 215, 279, 285 

Sunday, Holy 171 

Susak 151, Sv. Mihovil 151, 171 

Sussex 408 

Sušac 22, St. Mary 170, St. Nicholas 172, 215, 241, 284, 414 

Sutvara, small island 165 

Svetac (Saint Andrew) island 165 

Sv. Martin, settelement 147, 148 

Sv. Petar, small island and monastery near Ilovik 151 

Svetoslav, duke 36, 157, 333 

Sviatoslav, grand duke 437 

Sweden 439 

Swinthila, king 

Sylvester II, pope 437, 439 

Sylvester III, pope 439 

Sylvester, saint 173 

Syria 332 

Šanjek F. 25, 27 


Šćedro 22, St. Mary 170, 208, 249 

Šeparović T. 11, 86 

Šeper M. 28, 76, 375 

Šibenik 19-20, 86, 96, 100, 105, 107, 115, 147, 148, 239, 405, 
Grušine (Morinje St. Lawrence in Donje Polje) 166, 184, 
327, 337-339, 367, 369, St. Cosmas 168, St. Michael 148, 
171, 363 

Šijana St. Lawrence 328, 417 

Šimunović P. 77 

Šindrica Z. 41 

Šipan 22, 163, 176, 255, 258, 372, Biskupija St. Mary 170, 177, 
208, 252 St. John in Šilovo selo near Suđurđe 81, 167, 255- 
256, 307, 372, 374, 388, T.XVI., St. Michael above shore, 
242, 264, St. Michael in Pakljena 171, 255- 256, 285, 294- 
295, 302, 307-308, 372, 388, St. Peter onVelji 

Vrh 173, 255-256, 285, 388 

Šišić E. 64, 72, 76, 147, 149 

Škabrnja St. George (St. Mary) 168, 229, 232- 233, 235, 289 

Škaljari Our Lady of Snow 311 

Školj, small island of St. Stephen 173 

Škurda, river 106 

Šolta 22, Grohote 178, Stipanska 178 

Šoljić A. 41 

Šonje A. 190 

Šopot 157, 327, 329, 366, 432 

Švob D. 147 

Šubići, feud. family 103, 108 

Šumet, St. Martin 157 


Talich (Armenia) 413 

Tassilo chalice 394, 425, 429 

Tehoderus 62, 163 

Tenšek A. 83, 255 

Teodobert, abbot 151, 157, 162, 213 

Teodolinda, queen 423 

Tepljuh near Drniš (Promona) 94, 95 

Terassa (Spain), bishop's complex 435 

Testini P. 346 

Tetgis, master 394, 

Theobald, bishop 224 

Theodor, saint 173, 178 

Theodosius, bishop of Nin 35, 432, Theodosius IL, Salonitan 
bishop 422 

Theodosius III, emperor 30, 31, 230, 381, 418, 427 

Thessaloniki, Panagia Chalkeon 435 

Thionville 406 

Thomas, apostle 173, 174, 176 

Thomas, archdeacon 30, 31, 35, 63, 143, 146, 160, 179,.187, 
211, 396 

Tiha, wife of Johannes 160, 386 

Tihlići, settlement 122, 329 

Tinj St. John 167 

Tivat, St. Damian 166, Pine St. Marcus 170, St. Nicholas 172, 
St. Sergius 173 

Toesca E. 71 

Toledo 423, 441 

Tomasović M. 87, 210 

Tomislav, ruler 35, 375, 434 


Tonković S. 81 

Topolo St. Stephen 173 

Torcello, 181, cathedral complex of St. Mary and St. Fosca 
181 

Torre S. Croce, church S. Croce 411 

Toul, cathedral 437 

Toulouse, cathedral 441 

Tours 166, 433, 435, St. Martin 439, Saint Philibert 439 

Tragurion (cfr. Trogir) Tragurium (cfr. Trogir) 

Travnik 22 

Travunia 24-27, 35, 96, 103, 134, 259 

Trebinje 27, 103, 104, St. Peter “de Campo“ 104 

Tremiti, abbey of St. Mary 39 

Trier 437, imperial basilica 44-45 

Trilj 32, 362, 378, 379, 422, 428 

Trinity, Holy 174,179 

Trogir (Tragurion, Tragurium) 19, 21-25, 27, 32, 42, 64, 66, 82, 
84, 89-90, 96, 98,100,102-105,108-109, 111-113, 116, 118, 
120, 137-138. 141-144, 159, 161, 178, 179, 180, 201, 222, 
224, 247, 278, 280, 363-364, 367-369, 384, 399, 402, 403, 
428, 440, TII., cathedral St. Lawrence 59, 112, 120, 168, 
180, 206, 280, 330, house in Duknović Street 142, house in 
Mornarska Street 142, Museum of the City 163, 180, 329, 
330, St. Domnius ( St. Nicholas) 114, 116, 166, 172, 186, 
280, 354, St. Julian 167, St. Leo 168, St. Mary 31, 48, 64, 66, 
95, 112, 120, 170, 175, 177, 191, 229-231, 235, 295, 317, 324, 
327, 396, 418, 426, St. Martin (St. Barbara) 42, 112, 159, 
170, 180, 193, 196, 201, 218, 220, 267, 268, 271-272, 280, 
290-291, 294, 297-298, 305-306, 308- 309, 313, 317-318, 356, 
372-373, 386, 436, T.IX., St. Peter 173, Porta Dominica 118, 
St Sebastian 230, 330, St. Stephen 112, St. Michael in Malo 
Polje 171, 327, 328, St. Stephen in Polje 92, 285 

Trpimir, duke 34, 63, 91, 126, 129, 132, 147-148, 151, 206, 264, 
365, 375, 384, 394, 399, 430, 432 

Trpimir IL king 

Trpimir dynasty 37, 375, 385, 394, 440 

Tršci, Early Croatian settlement 363 

Truhelka Ć. 71, 332 

Tryphon, saint 174 

Tučepi, 134, St. George 134, 168, 247, 254, St. Martin 134, 170, 
243-244 

Tukjača St. Mary 170 

Turks — Turkey 441 


glešić A. 86, 87 

gljan 22, castellum St. Michael 175, Muline St. Damian 166, 
168, Preko St. John 167, 243, 252, 253, St. Marcella 169 
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